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1343. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 

RkAU at Tlie A^?rlTEB5AltV M EETI ^GtII MaV. 

The Council Lrive ^cnt plouure in rcporllnj^ cl iJL^ 

rrcose in the number uf new membera. In the ye^ar 1843 the 
acccssiona were IG only; in 1S44 they increased to 38, and in the 
present year to 47; thus aftinling the beat pitjof of the Increasing 
estimation af the Society in public opinion. In addition to the 
ordiunry [iicmbcrs three bunorary in embers Iiavc been elected, 
two of them not prerioualy oonnecietl with the Society^ and one 
who Was already a cnrrcsjxi'ndiinrg member, A new corresponding 
member bos also been added to onr list. 

There have occurretl 33 vacancies^ of which 15 by death, mz , 
*2 corresponditig and 13 ordinary memliers^ and ^ by resignation. 
Nine have been struck off fur non-]ioyuient, their united arrears 
amounting m 54/. The Society now consists of 684 membera* 
besides 62 foreign honorary and corresponding members. 

—The oFlice of a Trustee having become vacant fiy 
the lamented death of Mr, Francis Baily, Mr. W, R. llanillu>u, 
who has ever taken so lively nn interest in the welfare of thq 
Society, lias been appointeil by the Council to the vacant ofEcc, *■ 

Trwwirirr.^Mr. John Biddulph, who since the first esiahlkh- 
men I of ibc Society had been its Treasurer and sr ojfficio one of 
its Trustees, has found it necessary in consequence, the Council 
regret to say, of declining health to resign the offices. The 
Council, in accepting hfr. Biddulph's re^natlon, Lendered to 
him an unanimous vote of thanks for his lon^ and valuable ser¬ 
vice*, a virto which they feel assured wjU larf-l with the hearty 
Toucurrence of the Society* The Council have ap|}oiriLed Mr, 
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Report cf tht Couneil. 

Rolwrt Biddulph. lu succeed bli fatker ss Tronturcr* which Jip- 
pointEncht ibfej ituaI will be appruyoil, 

■Finitjtees .-—The aeoaitipeixviitg Bnlaiice-sheeli made up to ibe 
^Istof DeccEuber, J&44, ftfSlL U is hopexb satisfy members tbai 
tbe Councy cijutiniie Lo conduet ibc fluanoiAj department with the 
^rne regard to ecanutny a& heretofore. There has happily been 
DO occasion to encroach upon our funds, nor are there any out¬ 
standing debts except for the usual current expenses. 

Arrears .—Tbe same stteniion has been ^mid in the lost as in 
* former yenrs to gel in the arrears due to the Society* and with so 
mucli success, tlint 1^41. bare been recovered, notwiihstandiiig 
which there stiJl reinain«t due on the 31st of December, 403/., 
of W'hirb sunn 158/. are owing by incmhers abroad. 

Jifonetf Oraitts . — No money granta have been made since the 
last Anniversary, not from any want of readinc^ on the part of 
the Council to assist travellers, but from motives of necessity aqd 
prudence* such as it is hoped will t>e duly appreciatcil by the 
Society* 

» 

Ropal Donation .—Of the two gold medals fonuing the dona¬ 
tion of Her Most Gracious Majesty, that calleil the Pairtm^s 
Medal has t^een awarded to Professor Carl Ritter for bis im- 
.{xortanigengraplucal labours, and tliat calletl the Founder's Medal 
tii Dr, Charles T. Beke for bis exploratiozis in Abys&inia. 

P 

Prirate Donation .—-The Council have lo report* with scnti- 
menta of gratitode fur his libendily, a third donation of 501. from 

AMr. Jacni'S Alexander. 

Journal . — The members of the Siideiy wjH have perceived 
that tbe determination of the Council respecting the editing of the 
Journal, as announced in the Report of last year, has been 
crowned with complete success. The two Parts of the volume 
for ih« year were punctually reaily for delivery at the times ap. 
pomted ; the 1st Part in^Junc, the ^ml at the end of December. 
TJie ^nd Part of ^ olixne Xlll.* which variaus causes had de^- 
la>eth has bctrii Usuetl, so ihat the aircnra in this respect have- 
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V>ccn gtil up a$ was promised, nnd th^ Journoi will hcnccfoTlb 
appear wilt the desirable regularity. 

fibrartf .—The acceistoDs to the library since the last Ann*' 
versory Meeting consist of 206 books and pamphlets, and IS? 
maps and charts, 113 of which latter were presented to the 
Society by the liberality of the Lords Commissioners of the 
AdniiTBlty» who have so largely contributed to enneb the Society's 
collection. 

In conclusion, the Council beg to state that, prosperous and 
flourishing as the Society is^ iu necessary cijicnBes com^uireil with 
its receipts are still such as to preclude the possibility of funding 
Uie compositiouf of new members^ nor can the Council expect to 
have the means of so doing, so long as the Society rediains bur- 
thened with the expense of apartments. The Council are still 
willing to encourage a hope that Her Majesty's Government may 
sec the expediency of plaang the Koyal Geographical Society 
in a condition of greater utility by the grant of apartments. 

In the meantime the Council invite all members who have 
the real advancement of the Siunely st heart, to continue their 
exertions to increase the number of subsenbers as the substantial 
means by which the income of the Scxiiety may be made to 
equal its expenditure. 
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Bru&cll^ IM4 


[hmtr*. 
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G G. On*****®*****' 


P»rt l.\ 

*”>• 1^* * *_ _ 8uti»»»c»l« •n<l\ 

-sccJ^A t, .»> 
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(Sailing diTfCtK.-for 

s,. imj . 


Idem. 


’pitmbonr. 

ASIA. 


. Voo Carl Bitlrr. VoL 1,1 Profc^or C. RiTK»* 
*.-Di,lItdkui-lrwn^J^ ' ^ . . •! 

P«ti 8ro. ^ c. RitW. IW- 

— Nunm nnd J. U IdeWf. VoL I. 

• kood. ran A.i« »;«*«»**• . . • • * 

gro. ‘j^T«Tboo-ndOf.«k.. 

W. r. Ainworth. 9 ro. ^ ^ 

_ Jouinia Aaiatiqur to April 

eootinuatioo • * * . ,5 I wdl 

_ Aaiauc Socirty, Journal of tbr itoy» ^ j 
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Chika.—D ictionykirvilei Nona Ancient ct Modernet dcaVilbi^ 
cC AmioditmenU done I'Bmpite C hin pw. Pnr K.^ 
Dio(. 8vo. Puia, IMS « . . . . 

> Recbrrcbaa aur U Hauteur da auelquea Poiiita ra> 

marquablca du Terrilolra Chinoia. Par M. Biut. 8ro. 
Pamphlet. IMO . ** . . 

Mimoire aur dircra Min^raux Chinoia appurtenant 


Dvm»n. 


au Jartlin du Roi. I’ar M. Biot. 8 to. Patojihltt 

-Rtudea aur lea Bf outaftnea et Ua Carcmea da la' 

* China. Par M. Biot. 8ro. Pam|>hlet. 1840 
■ ■■ Recharcbra aur la Tenpiratura Anciauna da la Chine. 

Par M. Biut. 

M^moira aur rRitenmott pcoKrcaiiTe dm Cdtm 
Orieutalm da la China dapoia lea Audcni tempt. 

M. Biot. 8 toi. I^uaphlct ..... 

■ ■ - Sur la direction da TAinilla Aimantfa an Chiua, 
Ac. Par M. Biot. 4to. nmphlet. 1841 


M. E. Blur. 
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laoia.—^pacimcM of the Illuatratiaaaof the Rock-cut Templeti. 
of/ndia. BJJaIna.F«guaot^Eaq. Folio . 


' Kaxhiiib. —Trarela in Kaafamir and the Puiiiauh. From tbej 
German of Baron C. HOgel, with Notaa by Major> 
Jerria, F.R.S. Seo. 1840.) 

Ptaau.—Trarelain lauriatan and Arabiatan. By the Baron) 


Major T. B. Jaaria. 


C. A. da Bode. 3 voh. 8to. 1841 


I J. Maooxa, Raq. 


AFRICA. 


Aratca.—Notaa on Northern Africa, the Saliara, and Soudan.1 n- n u » 

By W. B. Hodgwn. 9ro. New York, 1814 . . J"• HooeiO!i, Kaq 

» AaraatatA.—Trareb in Southern Abymioia thruuah the Coun-l ^ , 

try of the Adel to the Kingdom of Shoo. By Charlm| Ctuatw^atToa, 


JubiMtou. 3 rub. 8ro. 1844 

' A Statement of Facta rclatira to the Tran 


ctiomi 


between the Writer and the lata Ikitiih Political Mb- > 
aion in Shoa. By C. T. IlcLe. 6ro. 1843 . . | 

‘Ataixaa.—Tatdeau da la Sitoatian dea Ktabliaaementa Francab) 
dam l'Alg4rie cn 1813 ct 1843. 4to. iVb, 1844 .f 

Ko\rT.—Sfbcellaiwa Rgyptiaca anno 1843, Vol. 1, Part I.) 

* 4to. AlexaiMlria . . . . . . ,j 

■ " ■ Kin blick daa Nil-qucliland. Von C Ritter. Sro.) 

Berlin, 1811 . . . . . . 

* -Ohaerratiaaa on the propoaed Orerland Route eMl, . ,, 

Egypt, Ac. ByJ. A. Galloway, Kaip 8ro. Loudon, 1844 T’*W- 

——Crania Kfy]itiaca; or, Obaerraiiona on Kgy|aiant 

Ethnography, dmred from Anatomy and the Hbtory of I Samckl G. Uobtom 
the Muoumenta. By Siamuri G. Moctoo, M.D. 4to.f Eau MU ’ 

Philadelphb, 1844 .] “4*. * 


Dr. C. T. Baaa. 

BIiKiarat oa la 

Goaaaa. 

LrraaABT AaaociA- 
Ttoa or Koirr. 

l*ro£eaaur IltTraa. 


AMERICA. 


Auxbica.— A Catalogue of the Haranl and Yale UoiratBitka.) J. E. WotcEsna, 

Iklt.JA j 


1841-43 

—, CaaTaAt, 
and PaciSc Oc< 
Hy Sigtloe Muro 


— 4^miutt-atiuu Iwtwean the Atlantic I 
:«AaI thruf^b the lathmua of TehuoutcMc. > 


u u ijrfjel^autcpec.} Siuaua Muao. 

8rok Pamphlet. 1843 . .| 
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Ameeicaw^ Phil<»o!*»c^ Trmnwetion^ \ ol. 9, ^ 1. 4to,^ 

_Proceeding* to December, 1844 — 

_ Alm-ck f« 18«. ... 

MArtioE. 8 to. Munich.. 

CHILE—Notke tur' U Chile. Per un VoyH«“ Fmn^^l Tkomae^^ee, 
8yo. pAii^ ... 

Couni»iA.-M«on de U Colomb^Lrt^ ‘^*1 

M. J. B. Bolduc. Rto. Quebec. P»mphlet 

MEAioo.-Mexieo u it wm end m it ifc By Bnuiti M.yee.l 
8 to. New York, 1844 


Kwi. 

Idem. 

Idem. 


of tbe United StAte*. By Tliomar ralcooer, K»q. • 1 

_ The Otegtin Qumlioo. By TboiuEe Falconer, Kaq l Idem. 

8vo. Ihuiiphlet- 1845 . . • • • 

Dy R. Gitenhow. 8 to, Boeton, 1841 . •] 

- The Oregon Qoeetion, niletance of a Lecture b^l STraot#. Km-* 

tbe Mercantile Library Amociation, January, 1845. J n. STraata, taj. 
ItyW.Sturgia. 8TOb Ikwton. Runphlet . 

ItaiTEoSTATEa.— Tbe Trareller'i Hand-book for t^ State Ta«ii«b- F.«i 

* York and Prorince of Canada- By H. S. Tanner. \ H. S. TaatiEm 

«TO. New York, 1844 . . . • • 

■ The United State* of Atneric^ By Hugb) XIuibat, Rw)* 

Murray. 3 roU. 8*o. E»linburgh Cab. library .J 

____ A Complete Deecriptir# and ^^i«h J. R. WoecishAi, 
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__Finance Minute* and Eetimataof Ripenditw ofi 

the Colonial Gorcroment of South Auifaaba. Folio. > 
1813 . 


New Zeaiako.—N ew Zealand and it* Claimant*. 
John Wood. 8ro. Pamphlet 


Hi* Kxcellaicy 
Goeertior Gbet. 

Idem. 


Idem. 


By Lieut. J Jo«m Wood, Ifoq. 


Company. Twelfth Rep«t of the Doctor, of.l 
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»l Kavat. 


preler. Rjr Aawvl ^'jkooEi Emjrot. IS44 


AaciiivO'AmeFiruu) « . . + . 

AliaiAlOLOOtA, Vol. 30. 4lv^ 

[bdrlt la ibe lul roU. of tbe Archs^ologM. J 


TT^ Ecrroa . 

Socrrrr Qr 
AXTlqoAiTM. 


4lO' - » + .. » t » .. *) 

AfTKorfOHV.-—F^i£ticA.1l AjAkia^orof and ‘GocmIbit, iiidadia^ ibak 
Ptojrciiani of the ^pbcK Altd Spbcricaf Tneoiwnietrv. > 

By Jobii Knrilrn, F.U.S, Ac. Sth 1844 , . | 

PiaelTcal Tteaiuc tm Kclipm, Ut* AxKunalifji ofi— ... 
tb* Tbeory of lb« Tide*, Ac. Dj TLoa, Ketljnm, R.N.P“^ AtitioiSj Emj.. 
ato. 1845 . . * * , . . J 

Ajthoscouical OljKTTatiau modo at Ibv Radcli ffc ObKirtUHrl 
for IB4}. Bj 41. J. JoluiKutk fifo. 1^4 . . f 

^THUALon Club, CaUlo^e of ib LLbrary. Hto. 1S40 
Hem ■CUT ubcf dit ii>T BekaimCnvacKiLtif IjoCtgiKieb Varhand-.], 
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ill Ebe 
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of Mammalia ui thr 
of Dirda in tbc. Piul I, 


Aecipitita^ Svo. 1844 
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[ilem. 


Idem. 

Idem. 


CoHrra* RruJiu Hebdomadairea dd S4ancn de I'Acaildmkl 
dee Sciencea, ta A}ai1,1814. Ibk, * . ,f 

CobEO SertiiaM, A Syrtetii of, dinrted by ibe R^r, Dr. Pocock 
ISn , , . ' . 


'AcaDkiry oi' 
Scia^ictt, Pane. 

W. CuiTaaEnq^Evii. 


Bf. RaXk BaTTNitTKR. 


CoHTioL of tbe PriTj Coobcil ufW tke AdmlniilTation ofl 
AoBin aE Hi>tnr. in tbe Culiaiiaa, and bi ladia. 8 to 
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Daa Atabiacba Wribiauch Specie* dir Raumr uwl CummianeD t 

^ ifi lodiau. Von 8 to. PampbloL ]&1J f ™4»r C. Hirrm. 
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Royal 8Ti>. Par ia, 1814 , , , { Paaia. 
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Sir TitOHAi D. 
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RrMfroaiAniT.—^Dictianu'j pftLt Gaila I^ugiuge. CompoMti 
^ Cburlci TutKbflk, anil publuhrd I17 IJkwreiicc 

TiilKhcli, Parti » * . , + "It n iw D 

Gcmimif of llw G*lla Bj Chulcv ■ 

• Putacbdc, Kdilml br L. Tubebdt. 

■ — ■ Dia Sacbfv Vdli** niid da> CbrutlwiutlLLirn I 

DO* £LhBO|^j]biM:b( UnTenucliLin^. Vou Carl> M. CaU- BIkihcie. 
Uuocka. Sto. Preutau, 1S14 « , ^ »J 

- — OraoiTMiiET el Dictrmtyiirt Abrt^ti de V 


Uii^ Berlifn, comtKj*^ par f«i Toiitiirfl lie puadii^ 
Iterua par Fi A- JAubeft. lEo. Parii, 1^41 

-- AudimeiilB de la Lan|{ue Anabc de Ttioa, 


Tyt QiUNuruiCiAf 
SoCfEIT, pAMta. 


Srpintua^ tnJiuti «it Frao^ia Kcoinpagnti dcf iioln 
H auirb d'ltn nipplimAil ind^uwtt 1 t< (tUT^iicea 
eiiBre le IrltC^ral ct lo Ldrtgnjtc Y tilgatire. Par 

A. £. Ufirberlr CbjA Std. Parii^ 1^4 , . » 

VocabuIai 7 of lb* Language tpgfcen (btf| 
AboHgiuea of SwtL AualralU. Hy H. A. K. Ma3rer. 1 
Svo. Adelaide, 1S43 « . « . . 4 

Vocabulary oftbe Ptutdralla Language apoboi 


by the Nativn on ibe Weitmi Shorea of Spetieet'a fluVf. > 
By C* W, Stunnan. Qto. Adtlaide^ 1S44 ^ ■ j 

EHaaTJairrr^tN aiuti ^ [belle 3 band tier dnilacbeu Aisgabe ronl 
A ■ T 0 D Kninboldt"^! Central Aiini. Von Drr W. M > 
Std. BerliiL E^mpbEei « « . 


FltAtrKlJtr iTdlrtulCt Joumat of ibe^ Voli. 6 and 7. Sro. 1944| 


trOTemor GfeaT. 


Rtr lltOi. Lord 
KraautT. 


Df. BifAIHLia.VNM, 

Tub Faamijn 
[natnvra. 


(3 BOaBAmv,—Annoario 
Annibale Kauiuii 


^^ KlemRitl di frcopalla gnuialr caitui ditcmiMiaj 
ccHDpendiate della Tena dl Ai^iane Halbi. firo- VckI CbeVilkT Balii. 
liiio, 1 Ml > + ^ ^ * I 

— Tcaili de Gtognpbic qai donrw la Connarwaricel 
cl ITTrage da Globe rt dr la Corlr. Far P. du Val^oHX lliDDi^LMr^ £*1- 
8 »o. Paru, lfi73 

Ultimi ProgTeaei drlla {reaginAa, 8r{A 1^43,da| Ctiuiit GbIbeio 


:} 


Jd. Gribei; da Henab-, Sfos. Ujlana, tS44 

GPDOaaruicai-R dceett—M oualiberidlitq uber die Vefband^l 
liUigeu der fieicbelliehafl fill EcdLimde n Betlin,) 
lajd, 1^4, and ]bi5. lal PBrt . . , J 

— ■ ■ — --Bulletin de laSoeiM 


da Piria, In Apil 1SI5, in con tin nation 


Joumal of tbe Ro' 


»] 


Society, VoL 13 , Pan 1 , and 


to 1 ^ 4 J. 3 rola $ru 


deG£(ifia]ibie| 

f tbe RojnJ Grogiapbi 
VdI. 14, Faria 1 and 1. 
Itomliay, Tnnaaolioui at tbe, 1B3S^ 


H urab. 
BebliN 

GacHiJ^LTBlcraL 

BocitTT. 

GKixiiunticaL 

SociaTT, Paiiiv 


BovbAi' Gxooia- 
raci^L SovriETT. 


GtoLOoicax BociETk of Lottdon, Procordmga for Sesiwi LA]3|~ „ 

and 1844 jCMtOo 1C at Soc [btt. 


AcitDEltt at 
SciBHCU, 


GKoLoet.—Die Geulogie in ibreui Votbalmiiae lu den uhrigriq j 
TwtivWMenechaftoD. Von Dr, Kail SebaJlioiitl. 

Muncbeti, IS43 

Hpht* for collerlbte LironnatiAti, ciitnptiod for chc aaoof tlel CBpl. f>, ifi-THLSt 
China Kiprdition. Sro. Cal^tta, lAJl . .j R-M. 
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TiUm Book*. Domort. 

HirroaiCAL of Prpjr*' bUixl in ibe South AtUnticl 

Oooui. Bj Pedro de Rea Bumot Attm. > 

IWJ../ 

If ■ to the North AtUntic. Bj W. C. Reddeld. %o. PuB|i>let W.C. Rsoriuxi, Ew|. 
^iMOtAK Tribe*, Some Aoeount of the Conduct of the Religiouf) 

Society of Fricude toward* the. 8ro. Loudon, 1A41 .} 

LcTTsaa (Vain Abiond to a Frierid at CambridM. By Jolnit 
Uojtg, Koi]. 8to. London, 1841 . . . .f 


Doa Paoao na 
Anoblm. 


Dr. Hoookik. 
JoHM Hoa«, Eaq. 


Lcrrai wir l‘ntUit4 dee Mas4<a Rthno|{Tanhique* lUw Ic* 

RtatA RaaawatkX^WkA D V 0.^.1_l.l B_ 


3 


[Ca{a. R. SnomxoE. 


Ktatt Rurop^cna. Par M. P. f 7 de Ste^ld. 8 to.J M. Jomabd. 
Pari*, 1843. 

lAWAaiTBiiic Tabic* to arren place* of Decimala. By Ca|it.> 

R. Shortrede. Royal Sra 1844 , , , ,| 

lAMAimuia. Compendioua Table* of. By Capt. Shortrede. / ^ 

8 * 0 . Pamphlet. 1844 .) 

Mao*** JourtiaJ of Literature and Science, No. 30, for Juxte) MaotAa LtrsBAar 

.I Soanr. 

Mabco Polo, Trarela of, Rdinbur^ Cab. Library. Edited) „ .. 

byHughMunay, Kaq. EUnburKh, 1844 . , J Hooh Mcixat, Eaq. 

Mattoia of Franda ^ly, By Sir John F. W. Hmche).t Sir J. F. W. 

.I HsaacMXL. 


8 * 0 . 


’isTi 


Pam{ihlet. 

MiMoiBB* cl* rAoad 4 int 4 Imp4riale dm Scieocc* de Sl Peter *-1 InraxiAL Acaobhv 
I wirg. Vol. 3, li»*. 4. 5, 6 , and Vol. 6 , PaH 1 . . / o» Sr. PaTEasavao. 

MrraoBotooicAt Ohaervaliooa for 1844, aa read oflT b* Wm.| ... .. , 

Bou* and W. H. Jooea. 4to. Ma. . . . .j " • H. Joata, Raq. 

Acaoeict or 
SciBKcaa, Bebun. 

M.Johabo. 

Count A. Raevzxi. 


MoBATBBnicHT drr Akadcmie drr WuMnachaAm ta Berlin, 


8 * 0 . 


Juli 1843, bia June 1844. 

Noticb Biogiaphique aux Venture de Paradia. 
1814. 

Noovi Annali to Dec. 1843. 8 ro. Bologna 
Obbebtatiox* made at the 
Oharrratory at Toronto 
4 ( 0 . 1843 . . 

Ox an Ancient Coloaaal Statue near Haaneaia. 
• phlK. 1841 .... 

Peace on Rarth, 


4to. 


lia,| 
Pamphlet. I 


Mamctical and Meteorological 1 - „ „ 

in Clanada. Vol. I, I8|o-4]-IX/ ”*** Go* 


rKEKMaJIT. 


4to. Pam-i H. R. Sthicxlahd, 
./ IW. 


! on Rarth, a Lecture delivered at the Town HalL Kiiwa -1 
too. May lit, 1814. By the Re*. Thoa. Pyue. 8 *^J'’^*^-‘*’i»o#.Prwa 


POBLlc Diaoourae in CommrmoiatioD cif Peter S. Dupoueeatt.) 

LL.1). By Robt. Duugliaon, M.l). 8 * 0 , Painpld*L| 

goABTEML* Review to April. 1843 . . . . . Johj. Mubeat, Rue. 

lUrraBT Cut i la Soci4t4 dliucourageinent pour riiHlu*trie\ 

Nationale, par M. Jomaid, aut la Souacription aul 
Monument k 4lc**r & Annecy on Savoie i la Memoir* f 
de Bertbollet. 4lo. PaB|4ilet. 1843 . . .j 

Racvcil dea Itiu^rajiw Anciena, eompreuaut ritiD4fBire d'An-t 
tonin. la Table de Peutingcr, at un chaia de* IVritdca) 

Greca. PEr 1* Manjuia de F. DX'rhan. 4to. Fhria,f 
1843. With an Atlaa m^folio, by CoL L^iie . .J 

R|K'aLlCACtox de' lal^ie de Aiticuloa Rdiiorialm *) 

loa. Pcif "Li Gaoeta'Meroauril,'’ Ac. 8*o. Pkm.1 Don Pauao oa 
pldrt. 1843 . . . . . ^ I Axoaua. 


Awoican 

PaiLoaoruioAi. 

SOOIBTT. 


M.JOMABO. 


Cob Larta. 
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^ BMit. 

RiarocTA di Kogrmo Albert ed niw •critto iNibbUaUo in| 
Bologna inritoUto I-odera dell* Abate Prtro Ptllort di > * 
Pimtw. 8ro. Marailia, 1844. Pamphlet . .j 

Rotaj. Amcultmal Society, Journal of the. Vol. 6, Part* 11 
and X 8to. . . • . . . . f 

Rotal Society of Edinburgh, Tramaetiooa. VoL 15, Part 4 .) 
---- Proceedinga. Noa.23aod24. Seo.' 


Count(lalaaao 
DA Hanao. 

Rotai AoBtavL* 

TOBAL SoCICTT. 

• 

Rotal Socirrr or 
KoiBBoaoM. 


Slatb Trade, Some Account of the Trade in Slarce flroml 

Africa, aa connected with Europe and America. BylJAi. BABDinBL,^eq. 
Jamea Bandinel. 8ro. 1842 . . . .) 

Socimr of Arts, Traiuactiona of the. Vol. U. Sro. 1845 .| 

SrAaa'i American Biography, containing the Lirea of Robert 1 TaoHAa Falcobib, 
de la Salle and Patrick Hrury. Sro. Boeton, 1844 Eup ^ 

STATiencAL Society, Journal of the. Vol. 7. Pkrta X 3> |gTATi»TiCAL Socibtt. 

Tabui dea Poaitiona Ofographiqoea dea principauz lieu* dul y n.-^ 
Globe. ParM.Daui^ Sro. Pamphlet. 1815 ./ 

Tableaux de Population, de Culhim. de ^metce, et de Nari-f ^ la mTwwIVt um 
gaUon, formant poor 1 Annce 1841. 8ro. loll .| CoLoniaa. 


Tmb ContruTeray about the Vanronianoa between Profraaor Kryl 
aitd the Rer. J. W. Donaldaon. Sro. I^mpblet . J 

VEBXElcinrxaa geogr^diiecber ortabeatim m erogen tiacb den^ 
neueateu quellm und mit Angabe dcmlben. 

C, L. Littrow. 8 * 0 . Leipaig, 1844 • 

Virrtan of tbc Natural Hiatory of Craatloo. 8to. 1B41 

ViAJO eieniifieoa en todo el Mundo deade ISU haata 18|XI 
p^ F. klicbelena y Rcqaa. 8to. Madrid, 1843 .1 

Uesb* die Aaiatiacbe beimat and die Aaiatiacbe berbreitungi) 
phart der plantane dea Oliren bauma dea Feigenbaum,) 
Von C. Ritter. -Sro. Pamphlet . . *| 

UBTEJUccinracKB iihrr die fteieo Walliaer or Walaer in Grau-j 
bunden und Voralbcfg. Von Jceeph Bcrgmann. Bre.! 
Wien, 1814 . . . . . • • j 

ZooLOOiCAL Socibtt, their Tranaactiona. Vol. 3, Parta 2 and 

3. 4to. 1843 . 

-Pruoeedinga, Jan. to Dec. 1843 


The Rer. J. W. 
DoNALOaOM. 


Vonj. M. C. L. Lerraow. 

AUTIiOB. 


M. Michklbna.* 


Profaaaor Ritteb. 


M. J. BxaoHANif. 


di 


ZoOUMtCAL SoCtBTT 
or Loboon. 


MAPS. CHARTS, &c. 

EUROPE. 

EoBorE.—An Ethnograpiiic Map of Europe. Srd Dt. GoaTAr Kobbet. 

By Guataf Kumbat . . . . • ‘ 

■ ■ ■ - A Poat Map of Europe. ByJamaaWyld. 1845. . Mr. Jabeb WrLti. 
BELOtuB.—NouTelle Carte G4o4rale data Belgique. Par M.l M. P. 8 akdee 
P. Vandrr Maelen. In 4 Sheeta. 1844 >. .j MaBiEtl 

Topographical Surrey of Belgium. Shgeta UatSide I ., • 

and Brogca. 1844 ......1* 

TOL. XV. • b 
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t ' M^p9i Ckaritj DaKort. 

BxLaiav+—Ort# Sj^iol* dw Chcmiti* d# Fflr Belg««4l M. VjiJi&xn 
Brtixellea, 1»i3 ^ ^ ^ ^ , .JT MaILKSI. 

^ — — — Plui dH Cb*rti3ju dfl Fcr Belgr*- Brtutlle*^ 1S43 




M 1IUC4>—Climn of the Sbaret of tb« Unitrd KinfUmn ;1 jrt*tpi 4 Hlihx. ^ 
dainrtb][ lh« r^ttut of ih* Cwut Qi*t4Se«ica at jr 

CouL 1944 


A Reprint of tm oM Maip^ dit# 1617 j betoj^l Cofutf Waau iKot^iej 


TTjc Doicriprioa of Bomriry MAnh, &c. 

---- Chut, Bkver Thomn. Sbctt % 

o£irr«l£d ta 1844 . 
—^Kitigfto*!) Hubour , 
■ - ■ - Ayr Kuboar » 


of Litnerick 


Engliili Chuintl. 3Rlti«tA , 

Index to ih* Townluid SuTfej, Coumtyl Iasd LkurruAirT 




R.N. 

EiinPOOtAruio 

Orriciu 

IdeiB. 


* .i Or ItxUiKO. 


BfApof tbe Briliih laloHyitKiwbB*11 lb* Liibti) JTosafh Rome:, 
uhI UgbthotuOi , ■ I < + * MrP. 

Dekhaik.—K urt, Demnuk Kjobetihitra ined Lobene l>ertii 

^—--Omund . . * ^ , 

-SkKg^emtk . , , ^ 

*-■- ■■ Kottf^tlet . , . * 

I -- OetT Prumuk K irier Bugt ^ 

-LOle Belt . . . 

Sonclet Qcltenw mot] Oilenbea d 

. Stihdet Lydfro Mod Opgvngen dl Orienbm 
Sian Brit (Suoif Bcltet) . , 


OLod 


FM}ick<—P ilote Fiaafftii. Vol. 6. ToliDL PuLi, 1444 

Houafcdl—EojlH, I>io Elbe. Von Husibarfh bio Twk-Ien 
delh , . « , , . , , 

' - Helgvlindrr Dugbtni < * 

-- NewaUdt Bufflktea » , » . 

Sion Bell (LaogeTutdj Belirt) Died finuA' 


luidene 

tocLA^fO.—VoiOmlo Roart orer dm Sordlie* Kyat iJlialuid 
fro SkofA Ftoid til Kop LdiifUioei 

^ -- Syditgo Kj»t IVnlngolfi Hofde 

Hnk 111 Kjip Reikiuiaeo , 

—---- Oilirt 

Hiondi Tliiiii Bugl til Inipaifi—nufde link 

— — F™ Socrfitltlf Jokel til Ka 


frm MolohAvii-i- 


Nord , •- 

MxDrTKAKAXUM.—OkATt of Tripoli or Timblou ^ 

--Zufjurin IjTMndA 

» PkuTMo Stnlti « 

- f --—^- r-f TAprJPort 


Tun 1 .1 , 

V Morier CauaI and Stnib 


) Cape ZAHirriiAiiif. 


DZ u l^AkiHje. 


CapL ZAKAiHAiiir, 


Nem. 


HTDAnaeAlulo 

O^riqx, 


Tdom. 
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Map»t CJmrti, Sfc. 

Mtoiteieawiai*.—-C hart of Selimioo Port 

_— -Rcgoanttia Port 

---- Spalatrn Port 

__- Sc Gaorgio Port 

-___I^na Chaunel 


D»m»ri. 




Ift44 


■ Curaula Chwiocl 
' Valla Graoda of Cunola laland 

• l^go and Roaao Porta 

- Palano Port . 

■ Aotiraii Bajr 

• Duleicno Road 
. Duraaso Bay . 

- Avlooa Bay . 

. Palermo Port 

- Parfa Port 

- Santa Manra, North Road 
. Vliko Port and Sparta Itlaa 

- Batliy Port ... 

. Dragarneali Bay . * 

. 'Argoatoli Port . • 

- Zanti Bay, corrected to 1844 

. Montagu Rocka . 

- Mandri Channel « 

- Prtali lalanda . . . 

- Spalmatori 

- Kgriliman Port • 

- Cbeamali . ' • • 

- Rgrylar, Metain, and Sykia Pbata 

- Sighajik Harbour 

- Boudroom 

- arith KaLunoU Chaimela 

- Parga to Karapha, corrected to 


HroacMiBArwio 

OrricB. 


Rnrapoa Channel . 

■ Talanta Channel • 

' Vula Gtilf . • 

■ DardanaUca Rntrance 

■ Smyrna Gulf . 

- Porta in 


>— Harbour 


> Khioa laland 
Patmoa, Arki, and Lipao 


> Samoa Strait to the Gulf of 


Mandelyah 


alanda 


I^ero and Kalimuo lalatida 
Koa Doria and Symi GulA 
' Rhorlea Town and fort . V 


-Beirout Bay 

-Acre Bay 


h 9 
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k Mapii Gtartiy 4^. 

MxiiitcHiA^uy>^Ctuut of FciukoIa ttoul uiU AUiiguv Port ■ 

. Tuista Horbctu , • 

' Vioti Hwbfrtif ♦ 

. Tttmiti tiUikdf ■ + 

* Rinutw Pcuro . « 

_ Onii^ Port < T * 

^—-- (^Lcto Port t * * 

Pluflirto Port . * * 

• _1-,---LenvO CjuuIc 

Vofudi Port » I * 

^- • Rmo Port t * . 

- - —Aujurta Port * * 

C*TiaT di Ictti bfrcbe lUvd BO' 

* [ofluL Fort . h * * ■ f ' ■ 

Nobth SiA.—KkUrt Nonl Soni< ISlwrti » « , « 

Hyjuty._ ig«^r t OTET uDt mI foifAttETiK Capti. 

Runm urd MuJitbs .> * t * * 

---^—’ over CtiriitiJbua nod od KTtdnunil if 


Dtatrir 


UvpioauFHic 

Office. 


Clpn £All>TUA]<ir+ 


Oinogitou 


OVrt GrcTiltEboniH Amt » » < > 

Amt * > , . 

oTflr drti Nonko Rjrt IVm MilEen5e lii Lekoc 


lid BH bsdtribolio 


i ni og Saikiibcirnet 


- frxk. Lekoe til Don- 

m m w t • 1 I 

- fn Dooimno til Flo’ 

— fVa FleiuE til Trsno » 

- - fni Tnno til Gutuid. 

__ fra Giiuixl til Kralon 

-----—---— fn» Rfilo Of Grot- 

rand til Boroou t « . , , . . 

Kurt orn Hodnuukoiu amt«/ fortirtnire Cipt. 
Hunm and Opt. Munlho. J Sk«ti. 1^19 


t Prorcaor Hisitu>i. 




Idinrir 


ABJA. 

^ P *it A_ — ftmborawl Mip of Arabia Pctm in e framor 194 il| 

Boeeeo. — Chart of TanjoPf -Ditoo to tbo HiTir Murataboo . ^ 

Cbartiand e Dmvirif of Paumbin Pwftr . 
Cdtxa.'—'Chart of dll Min Rivof < * * * --i 


Kimrod Sound » 

Vunf Kiinf Rivet . 
Wooranf River . 


Mntrt. Dom 
and Co. 

H> Uloaaaniro 
OrftcE, 

Giuoral MddtTEirR. 


RwDaoQiupEic 

Ovpa^E. 


- ’f SBg.pm. Bj J,Aa T,1 J 

qiTbonitMi. IMX , • . . ^ < .j 


Oiaii of Salvecn Rirer, MaultBEin Eiarhoul 


HroRDauuaie 

OrrtCL 
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Map*, cunt, fr-. Daman. 

Palbstikb. —A R»li«To Map of PaloHino, coo^ctod ftwal Doaaa and 

reoont Aatborittai (hi a frame) . • . * . J Bailit. 

AFRICA. 

Ar»CA.-Chait of W«* CoaM. Sheet* 3, 4. and 6 

_Port* on the 

Suiiah or Mofador Harbour 


. Lerrier Bay «nd Capo Blanco 
. Mine* and Compooeo Riret* . 

. Cap* Polina* and Safoo Rirer* 
. Lobito and Elephant’* Bay • 
> Ichaboe I*land • • 

. AioonMoa Itland . . • 


HrDaoaaATBic 

Orrici. 


SotTH.-Map of tb* Cape Colony. By J. Wyld. IM4 Mr. Jano Wrto. 

By Leopold ran) Bamw LaofOLO 


Cakabt ItLB*. —Map of Gran Canaria. 
Boch . . • . • 


voM Bocb. 


AMERICA. 

Amebic*. —Map of A* Boundary Line* between the Unil^l , n 

the Adjacent Britiih Prorinee*. By Major | Major J. D. Geamam 

J. D. Graham . * • • • * 

— Section of the doe North Line from tlie Monumrntl Idem, 

at Ibe Source of tbo St. Croia to the Riret St. John . | 

-Map of the Hydrographical Baain of the Um] ' 

Mimimip^ By J. N. Nicollet. In 6 Sheet*, with aV R. Geebehow, K-j. 

Report.I 

f HmBooEAnuo 

Chart of Union Bay to Rm> Negro • • Orrics. 


Capl. Sir J. E. 
Aleeaedeb. 


Caeada. —Tracing of Section* of Countir* in Canada . • | 

- A Map of Canada, compiled from the latart 8oure**K ^ jog„„oE, E*q. 

by E. Stately. IMS.. 


GaBdiLAED.—Kaart Gronland med omgerelacr , • • 

IcELAED.—Kaart orer Skagestrand* Bogt . . . • 

- Weetlige Kyit fhi Fngli Skiaerene til atik 


Capt. Zahbtmaee. 


KcUbolm 


■ orer luland og Faetoeme 
. orer Faeroeme . 


Oeeooe.— Carted* la Chte deVAmfriqo* lor rOc ^PiEC^ ***) 
Septentrional, eoraprmant la Territoire d* 1 Oregon, «c. > 
Par M. Dnllot Moihu. Paris, IMI • •; 

LJeiteo State*. —Sectional Map of lllinoii and Muaouri. 

H. S. Tanner. 1M4 


duaouri. Byl 
dijuia. IMli 


—— Ohio and Indicia. 1^41 

_:_A Map of the United State*, ineludinfl 

erery County enumerated in lb* la*l Ceneti* Ind stnce? 
formed, in 4 Sheets. By H. S^Tanner. New York, 184 


Idem. 


M. Dcrurr Mofeae. 


H. S. Taeeeb, Eaq. 


Idem. 
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M«f, CkmrtB, i(t, 

TsxAti — Map 6t Toua and the Adjacent Couatrici 


• Cbart of the Conat of Texaa 


D^mrg. 

R. Gukmhov, R«q. 

t UroaoaBAniic 
OrricB. 


WcstIaoiu.—C bwt of Wot India. Sb<ct« U Aod IS 

-- 1 —. Ship Chanoel • 

-___ Hatbiuia HArhoor, cometed to lS4t | 

--Son JoAn do NtcaniguA in 1840 

--- Pari Cajb . . • 

* Sc. Aodmr • IiUnd . 






ji 11 




SimnA and Roocador Bank 
SimnillA Bank . • 

\ 

POLYNKSIA. 


AosnAUA.—Chart of tha Wa^ Coaat of AurtraliA. Shott 8, 
cometed to 184S 

— Cockbom Sound and Gagv Roada, to 


IMl 


Port PhQlip to I84S 


Anatralian Coaat Vitwi, Baa'a Straita 


Narr Zaalawo.—C hart of Akaroa Harbour . 

-Wakaroa • • • 

__Tokolabo and Koko-rarata Baja 

Papinc.—Chart of tha Marqnetaa lalanda ... 

— Varan Harbour . • • • 

--—--San Joao . . • • • 

> San Aluko laland . • • • 


1 . 


) ■ 


BriMCMaArMio 

OrricB. 




Hmaooaaniio 

OrvicB. 


Idem. 


Ida 


cic: 


' . -v 






<4>l» 






. • / 

0 


\ > -}• 
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PRESENTATION 

Of TIU 

GOLD MEDALS, 

avtardkq rbspect[vbly to professor carl hitter and 

DR. BEKE. 


'The Prcsidem hli Address id llie fullowiiig words i— 

" The Award of the gold medslt whieh bears the Imprtu of our 
gracious SorereigD and Patron» the Quenit to the great FTauiainii gto- 
gTApher^ Carl Ritter, will be hailed b; the caltivators of our science all 
ortr tbc globe, aa the best earned tribute to merit of a high order 
which this Society has ever paid. Tf dlstiuguiahed explorers of distanL 
lands had this year cornt hcfoTc ua with tlajmis we might have 
continued otir Usual habit of adjudicating the royal medals to such in¬ 
dividuals ; but when such men dp not appear, it is incximhent on us 
to cast our eyes on those who, though not themselves personal tx- 
plorers of distant lands, have thrown new and powerful lights on what 
I mfij term the philocophj of geography. At the very head, then, of , 
this class of inquirers stands (^rl Hitter* He was the fimt who 
laid down and admirably carried out the principle, that in order 
to form clearer and more instructive ideas of geography, it was above 
all essential to study the condguFstion of the great masses of land. 
liVhen looking to his method of bringing out in itriking relief and, 
eorapaHsou the respective features of each country, we can indeed at 
once comprehead where all the great cities must have been placed, aqd 
where nature refused to admit their establishment. The whole history 
of mankind In short, a result of this principk* M* Ritter is giUed 
with an erudiiion so profound that nothing escapes hii keen research, 
whilst hii great talents, his vcracUy and eitrtme accuracy have enabled 
us to profit by his beautiful and compendious works, at much as if we 
had laboured through all the nriginal sources of his knowledge. But 
in eulogising our medalliat I cannot stop here. All external nature is 
in truth developed by bim, for he makes nt acquainted with the pro¬ 
ductions of the dilferent soils and tracts ; and tracing their limita with 
precision, he explains the reasons of such boundaries. Take, for ex¬ 
ample, his illuBtrations of the gMgruphy of plants; and we must sil 
admit that hia history of the distribution of the banana, the miitgoe, Or 
the liormsua JJtifM'ilijfarmh, and of differenk <pe<^le* hg** snd of the 
[ttdian tamarind, as well aa of the Phoenix, orcommqp date, and of the 
hfangifera, or c^ebrated Eaitern palm-tree, is a real masterpiece of 
•icieniific composition, and worilvy of the praise of a Humboldt, a Brown, 
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a Wallich, or a Koyle« 1 advert to this point among the numerous acquire* 
ments and researches of M. Ritter, because it has not perhaps as yet been 
sufficiently remarked upon or culled out from the mass of materials in 
his great work. Every subject, however, which he touches is thoroughly 
fithoroed. If he alludes to sugar, as haTingl>een formerly cultivated 
%t the foot of Mount Zagros in Mesopotamia, he lays before his readers 
such a complete history of the material as was never before presented to 
the public. In zoology, as in botany, he is equally happy; and camels, 
tigers, lions, and elephanu are ail treated of in the tame full, satisfac* 
fbry, and Judicious manner. 

** But, above all, the different races of the human species are, as it 
were, individualized and characterized with an astonishing sagacitv \ and 
whilst, in delineating their history, he transports us across immense 

E lains or mountain chains without fatiguing our attention, he also 
aves on our minds a deep and lasting impression of the configuratiou 
of every part of the globe of which he treats. 

V A^ain, when we view him as an antiquary, his work is a rich mine, 
which IS transfused with the essence of the most learned writings of the 
ancients. Guided by the physical geography of the land, the many 

S cat movements of the human race, whether under Alexander the 
rcat, the Sultan Mahmoud, or other great conquerors, are illustrated, 
and followed to their extreme results, in a manner worthy of a D*Anville 
or a RcnuelL In a word, 1 am sustained by the opinion of the best geo¬ 
graphers in Europe, when I say that there is no living person to be 
compared to Carl Ritter, for the immense quantitv of his valuable accu- 
mnl^ions; there are few who could have arranged them in so lucid and 
philosophical a manner; and no one has surpassed him in zealous devo¬ 
tion to the great cause of the advancement of our science. 

** Whilst one of our illustrious foreign members, Alexandre von Hum¬ 
boldt, has recently in Berlin spoken to me of Carl Ritter, as being *un- 
questionablv the 6rst geographer of the age,* another, I rejoice to say, 
of the band of great men, in whom Prussia may well glory, my emt- 
• nent friend Leopold von Buch, who is now present, has testified to me 
in the warmest manner his admiration of the intrinsic merits of the 
scientific marches a^ personal character of his enlightened country¬ 
man. It is indeed with a satisfaction which I want words to express, 
that I should be so fortunate as to occupy the chair of this Society 
when such an award is made, and be thus enabled to consign to the 
hands of the great ^legist of the Continent the medal which the 
geographers of Britain have adjudicated to their great foreign contem¬ 
porary.** 

Then rising and addressing Baron Leopold von Buch, the Pre¬ 
sident added:— 

“M. Ltoeot^ vox Boch,—I n placing in your hands the gold 
mi^l of the Royal Geographical Society, decerned to your distin¬ 
guished countryman, Carl Ritter, I deliver it to one who has so foil a 
p^eption of his real deserts, that you cannot but feel deeply gratified 
jhera valueli as they are by your old friends, ilie men of science 
.ofEngund. After an absence of thi^y-siz years, you have revisited 
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our tbore*, tluriog which lime your rcKarcbes, geological end geogrm- 
phicml (for the fcience* never can be •eparated), hare extended from 
the remotest parts of Scandinavia to the southernmost cornm of Europe, 
and have shed bright rays of light on the stnicturc of many lands, 
•from the Alpa to the Canaries.* The high estimate, therefore, whicR 
you have formed of the labours of M. Ritter must have the greater • 
weight with us, more especially with those who, like myself, have been 
honoured with your intimate acquaintance, and know how to appreciate 
the value of your sincere opinion, founded as it is on the careful study 
of the works of a contemporary worthy of yourself. Assore therefort* 
M. Ritter, I beg of you, ttiat in delivering to you this medal for him, I 
experience, as a geographer, precisely the same degree of satisfaction as 
when, in my former capacity of presiding over the geologists of Englsnd, 

I had the happiness of transmitting to you the Wollaston tnedsl of the 
Geological S^iety; and, believe me, that by such awards both Societies 
•feel they have acquired real and permanent honour for themselves.*' 

To this the Baron L. von Bach replie<l:— 

** Sir, —The honour conferred on M. Ritter by your distinguished 
Society will certainly be appreciated by him as one of the most grmtifeing 
testimonials which he could have anticipated, in proof of their kind 
acknowledgment of his remarkable and useful labours. On his own 
part my friend will no doubt express his wannest thanks for this dis¬ 
tinction ; and in the mean time believe me, that I feel deeply honoured 
in being made the bearer of the Victoria medal to a countryman, whose 
warmth of heart and, I would venture to say, truly Christian character, 
are no lesa admirable than his profound learning and sound reasoning.” 

On the adjudication of the Foundcr*t Medal to Dr. Beke, the 
President thus addressed the Society:— 

** The exploratory travels of Dr. Beke through the interior of Abys¬ 
sinia, accomplished hy grest individual exertions, under circumstances 
of severe privation, were so fully commented on in my diaoourae of last 
year, that all those who are desirous of seeing such and ability re- * 
warded, moat have anticipated that, as soon as the results of his labours 
were given to the public, this Society would not be backward in tende/- 
iog to him one of its Royal medals. 

** In addition to the vast number of new points, the latitude and rela¬ 
tive position of which Dr. Beke has laid down, and the cunatruction of 
an original map, exteuding over 70,000 square miles of a country 
hitherto almost unknown, and never geographically surveyed, 1 now 
learn that even those surmises, which he threw out at one of our 
meetings, concerning the Dedhesa being the direct if not the principal 
source of the Bahr-cl-Azrek, as derived by him from converse with the 
natives, have been completely realised through the subsequent explor¬ 
ations of M. d'Abbadie. 

'* But it is, aAcr all, for the amount of fresh geographical knowledge 
afforded to us of a region, to which our attention was 6rst roused by 
Bruce, that great pioneer of enterprising and disinterested geograpbem, 
that we awa^ our medal; and this honour is righilV assigned to Dr. 
Beke, upon the very same grounds as those which have previously regu- 
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tited OUT conduct in respect tq muiy dUtinguiabed cxploreri oldiiuat 
eounlHeSr ilifficuk of access^ and dangcruua to EimopaD Hro.'* 

Then rUlogt nnd lulJmsing Dt. Beke^ the Fresideat said:^— 

■ ** Dr- Beks,-— tn -conunon with all ttuiee who admire that ardour in, 
, the punuit of fresh ^gnphicml hnowledgej to attain which you hare 
explored a iarge portion of AbyOBinUf [ have great pleaxurt in debvering 
to you this tnraai cf our royal fonnier King WililaiQ IY,; and wbiletl 
deeply regret that the limited funde of our Society did. not admit of our 
applying you with iddinonal mcana^ which would have enabled you 
funher to euHch onr arebirea by extending tbe area of your researchesj 
1 congratulate you on the aucoeas which has attended them; and hope 
tl^ as our opinion and our medal are alL we can now offer, you 
will be gmiihed in having your name enrolled among iboae Biitiah geo- 
giaphen who have previously been diatinguiihed like yourself.-* 

Dr- Bekc> in reply, sold 

SiTf—It is with no ordinary feelings of pride and gratification, that 
I receive from thii diBtinguiah^ and leamM Society so unequivocal a 
proof of their estimation and approval of the lide:. that 1 have Wen per^ 
milted to add to the common stock of knowledge of Eaitem Africa and 
its inhabhanti. 

**' 1 had hoped that it would have been iu my power to complete the 
tadc which I had set tttyKlf in rixitlng AbtssinisL, by laying before the 
public the general results of my travela and researches uicre» But this 
nope, owing to the pressure of other avocationB, I am for the present 
reluctantly compelled to abandon; and a canBiderahle portion of the 
infurmatioD obtsined by me must unavoidably lie dormant for an inde¬ 
finite period, possibly until it sbsll have lost most of iti interest and 
value. Sty chief comulafion under these circumatances is, the connei- 
Otiiness that I have accompli shod all that lay in my power, and that 
others arc udsfied that I have done my duty. And 1 will add that, 
should the time arrive when I may be at liberty again to turn my atten¬ 
tion to my past taboura, die remembrance of the reward I have this day- 
received will encourage me to discliarge tbe obligation, which every 
tfaveller iu distant and unknown countriesi may be considered to incur. 

To the Cotmcfl of the Royal GcogtmphicaL Society I beg leave to 
return my brat thanks for tbc hotiourahlc diatbetiou which they have 
oonferred upon me ; and to youtaclf, Sir, for the complimentary terms 
in which you have beco pleased to cammimicate Lo me the award of the 
Coundb" 
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PRESIDENT, 


Obntlbmbk,— Daring the year which has elapsed since I addressed 
you from this chair, our Society has not only produced fruits of equal 
Talue to those of former years, but has exhibited proofs of basing ob- 
Uined ftill stronger hold on public opinion, by a sery marked accession 
of new members, among whom art many persons of high consideration. 
NoC« ithitanding, howerer, this numerical prosperity, we have not, I 
Ument to say, been yet able to obtain from Her Majesty’s Government 
the sole small boon we sought for at their hands, of the grant of apart¬ 
ments; and though, in comparison to recent years, our finances are in a 
flourishing condition, inasmuch as, during my Presidency, we have 
not been obliged to encroach upon the remaining portion of our 
capital, we are compelled to absorb annually the composition fees of 
new members, as well as our annual income, in order to enable us 
to meet our current expenses, and at the same time to communicate to 
the public that geographical knowledge, which in most other countries of 
Europe is accumulated and diffused at the public expense. At our last 
anniversary I announced, that the one thing alone wanting to render our 
career permanent and useful was the grant of an apartment, which 
would save us from a heavy annual outlay, and would place us in a con¬ 
dition really to advance geography, by occasionally helping the wants of 
meritorious explorers of distant lands; and though this, my fervent 
hope, has not been realized, I trust that a Society, of v?bich Her Majest^r 
is the patron, and which is coi\Btantly employed in works of acknow- 
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ledg»d nmioni^ iiLiUty, will cot have much longer to niaic thin ftp| 3 «l 
ta Her Maje0tj;*4 GoTemmeut- 

OeiTOARTf. 

, In accordance with ciMlom, I liave, before entering u|ion the Mientific ' 
topics of my lo perform the iluty of paying our tribute of «gret 

lo OUT departed friends and tneiubers who have made themtelve? useful 
in Ihdr geDeratfon, either by the eertites they hare rendered gjsJgnphy 
or other branebee of sciei]ce'+ 

At the head of this Hat I place the imme of Mr. Frwncia Boily, who 
from the fLuuudaiion of our S^ocieiy was one of ita trustee, and at the 
time of hia deatb w&a Prcaident of the Royid Astronornicid Society^, a 
Member of the Royal Irish Academy, a Corretpondiug Member of the 
InniiuEe of France nod of the Roy^ Acadejoy of Berlin, and of many * 
other eeiciUi6c bodies, ^ 

The of recording the eminent qualiitei, the nrduoui Inbonm, and 
uMful life of Mr, finily in bk capacity of Preiideat of the Koywi Aitro- 
namjcal Society,of which be was the inain*6prlng, baa dcrolved upon Sir 
John Herschel, who has performed it in n manner equalled only be tbfi 
deep interest of the subject. I thaZl not, therefore, attempt any eidogium 
of our lieccaMd and much-ateemed tnutce further than to aay that, whe¬ 
ther u an active i^her of the Council of the Society, or aa a steady 
friend of the Britiah Association for the Advancement of Science^ of 
which he was a oo-trUitqe with myself, I have had abundant opportuni¬ 
ties of tt iioeamag the value df his Uhoure, snd that I most sincently de¬ 
plore hii death. 

Among other vaJuable mernbera of our Society who have been taken 
from us, 1 will first mention that very scientific seaman nnd goJknt naval 
001 cer Captstn Baiul Hall, who, by numcrotia descriptions of distsnt 
lauds, brought their fealuree and inlmbilanta » vividly bcfoie th^ pub¬ 
lic eye j and w ho, by the zeul, acameu, aud perseveianee with which he 
worked out ewiy question he ooumdeTed, proved hitmelf to be a son 
worthy of his father, Sir Ji^es Hall, ibe celchmted Scottish philotophct. 

In chsTsetcrising the admirable style of my ilcceasctl friemi, which has 
justly acquired for him a place omoug the British Classics, 1 bmve 
Iwsrd with delight one of the moat craiaent schoJsre of the age ‘ ibu* 
apeak of Basil llnira style appears tome to be the vm model of 

comet and perapicuous writing, combining elegance and w with a 
[Cm and precise mode of eiprc^ion. Hi* skill in dusciibing eitemal 
nl ^^ecto, and espccudly any aniHcial or mtc Unlefl proca,, is unrivalled. 

* Dr. CtTfiJcirioeie, itw jir^nt niibti|i pf I iiui^ldifr. 





Obituary. 

He know, bow to fini.h bU picture, ond know, where to kurt off. The • 
reader .eet, m it were, wbatcrer he dcKaribe.; »nd .uch.!. the fehaty 
of hi. language, that it inipTCMC the matter indehbly on the memoir, 

... baring affonlcd not only pleMure, but in»liuction.» • 

• We hare, further, lort the Dean of Carhale and Mr. Guillemard, who,- 
though not positire contributors to adence, were, throughout ihnr long 
lives, its steady friend, and .upporten, and were beloved by all who 

knew them. ^ * 

I have next to record the decease of Sir Gore Ouseley, whoac diplo¬ 
matic rervices to his country will occupy a fitting place in the page of 
lii.toTT, and whow: lo« will be depbred by every contemporary who en- 
joyed hi. acquainUnce. Deeply versed in Oriental literature acqmi^ 
during a residence in Hindostan, he wa. one of the few public men who 
bad thereby the power greatly to influence the conduct of cartem mo¬ 
narch., to whom be was accredited. Of ihi. power I will now merely 
state that, when the Urt great Euroiiean .Iruggle was at lU height, and 
Napoleon was on bis march to Mowww.Sir Gore Ouseley, His Britannic 
Majety’s AmUssador at the Court of Teheran, brought about with the 
mediation of EngUnd an important treaty between Ru«ta and Persia, 
whereby a large Ruuian army on the frontier of the latter country woi at 
once liberated, and, advancing upon the south-weslem flank of the French 
armies in Russia, mainly contributed to produce their rapid retreat, and 
the rout of the Beresina. For thi. important aenrice m the of 

the Allica, our arabasaador received from the Emperor of Russia the high 
honour of the Croaa of St. Alexander Nevsky of the first class. A. a 
cultivator of art, science, and literature, and in the whole tenor of hia 
life. Sir Gore Ootelcy united in his own person the most liberal views 
with the most courteou* and agreeable manners. 

Lastly, I have to lament the death of Dr. Edward Goodenough, the 
late Dean of Well*, for miny year* head master of Westminster, and son 
of the scientific Bishop of the same name. Dr. Goodenough was one 
of the earliest members of our Society; and we have in our Transactions 
a prominent proof of the interest be took in cultivating that department 
of the science of geography, which consuU in the comparison of ancient 
names, places, coart*, and seas with those of the present 
learned paper on the voyage of Hi* Majesty’, ship Blonde in the Black 
Sea, whibt H contributed to illustrate the observation* of Polybius on 
that part of the world, and the Pcriplui of the Euxine, as rwrded 
by Arrian, wa. one of the most intcrcting communication, given to 
the public during the infancy of thi. Soddly.* A. ji personal fno ^ 

• See Jotinwl o( (ieographic*! StxiHy, toL 
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of Dr, Goodenouistit 1 cm T«Ufy, Wiiti jnmy wlw »iifTOund me, ih*t 
he Wifi AS goMi md umiiible in privutc life as be wai eminent for hit 
JcfimiDg. 

- Of Foreign Corresponding Membcn» M. Duponccau, of PhitsdelphiBr 
« and "SU Ferdinand de Xavareite have pawed sTSay. The former, irho 
wis of French origin, wm President of the Philosophical Society of Phi- 
ladelpbii, md 1 b well known to the students of Philology hy his nume- 
/ous writings on the AmcTican longnsgea, M.de NavjuettewM Director 
of the Hydrographic DdpSt at Madrid. He was anthar of a Collection 
of the Voyages and Discoveries of the Spaniarde* and wc leartt with re¬ 
gret that he has left some imponant works nnhnished. Don Sehas- 
lian Minano, author of the * Diccionario Geografico de EspaJia,’ died 
also lately at Bayonne^ 

Colonel Dtnaii, a moat indefatigable labourer in Topography and 
Physical Geography, was the head Administrator at the Ddpdt G^- 
n^ral de la Guerre of Paris, and one of the Founders of the Geographi¬ 
cal Society of France. He Was at great paina to syatcmatise Orography l 
though he docs not appear to have been fortunate in simplifying that 
very difBcalt aahject, of the classification of the various elevations on the 
earth^B surface. He was one of thoie who fully appreciated the con¬ 
nexion between Geology and Geography ; and he brought his know¬ 
ledge to bear in explaining a great variety of physicol pbcaomeiUL 


Emolakd. 

E^ci^isn St^HVXTt .—jSjtpfdUioa to disatrer a jVortA-H'i'jr PoMsofft, 
—The siihj^t of a North-West Passage, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, through the Polar Sea^ has at various periods for the Last three 
ceniurics occupied the aitenUDb of the British Quvcrunicnt. Several 
recent eipeditiuns ha^c been sent forth for this purpose, and various 
geographical and physical ohservationa and discovEries have been made, 
by which the question of ■ passage is now almost narrowed to one dsr 
hnite line of route. With a confident hope of accompliihing this abject, 
onr first President, Sir John Barrow', recently submitted a plan to (he First 
Lord of the Admiralty, with a Kquest that jt might be laid before the 
President and Council of the Royal Society, by whom a TOHludon was 
passed in favour of the messure- [t was then further refEired to thoae 
best acquainted with the subject,—Sir John Franklin, Sir Edward Parry, 
Sir Jamea Ross, and Lieutenant-Colonel Sabine,—all of whom approved 
q? the plan. , 

With these separate opinions, the project was sent to the head of Her 







GoYfimment, md being by him upproTed, mcMurea were forth* 
with taken 10 carry U into ejection. Two ihipa. the ' E«buft aad 
^Terror; the «me which had been w ancccMfuUy employed for three 
ye*« in the Southern Arctic regions under Sir Jatnea Rob, were irnmt; 
iaiely placed under the command of Sir J. Franklin, and hate just ^ 
wikd for the lerricc in quBtion* To ohriate delay from calmi or eon- 
trary wmda, or where narrow channeb between floea or musew of ice 
may have to be paieed, each ahip is auppUed wiih a imall steam engine 
to work a screw, so as to ensure a progresa of four or fire knots an 
hour t and this ia so contrived, that it can be let down or dmwn up m 
occasion may require. Each shipia cemmanded by n captain, throughly 
experienced in seas encumbered with ice; Captain Sir John 
in the " Erebus,' »nd Captain Crosier in the " Terror,’ with able and mtclU- 
gent officers under them, severul of whom hare been instructed in the 
best method of taking magnetic obaervatioM by that ledoua promoter 
of magnetkal science, Lieutenant’Colonel SabinC’ 

The arst attempt at the diacovery of a N. W. passage in modern 
timee was made by Captain John Rom, and proved unsuccessful j hut 
we all know that, in the foUuwbg year, Sir Edward Parry eiuered Lan^ 
caster Sound, paiwd through it and Barrow's Strait, to which it di¬ 
rectly leads, and proceeded aa far W, m Melville Island: this ha found 
surrounded by ice, u the easterly shore* of the Arctic regions gene¬ 
rally are now well known to be; and having remained a winter there, he 
returned by the same route, and without interruption. Since ^en the 
Lancaster Strait ha* frequently been traversed and fuund fm J"' 
and has almost yoriy h«n entered by ship* employed m the whole 
hshery- The mute by Lancaster Sound aud Bammb Strait lends 
nearly in a direct line .bout W.SAV, to Behring’s Stiuit, and isth«efora 
apparently the proper, and, as far os our knowledge hithertu extends, thq 
only maritime route to be pursued on the passage to that Strait. There 
is indeed, an opening, which isaues from the northern side of Banuw a 
Strait, enited, by Parry, WelUngtou Inlet, aud which in app^racM 
is little infenor to Lancaster Sound ; but its direction pdnta ^ 

Pole, and the ouly chance of iti becoming a^raituble for the Pas- 

ttge would be that it leads into an open tea, and that the duster of 
islands in that directiou will be found to ceise, The track, 
expected to be punned cm this occssioo is, through the now well-knowii 
Lancaster Sound and Barrow's Strait os far as Cape Walker on 
southern side of the latter, between wbith and Melville Island the 
expedition is to take a middle courae by the iifat opening that 7^^* 
itself after passing the Cape, and steering to the southword, and halfway 
between Bonks' Und (if such exist) and ibe northern coast of America. 
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iWer directly, oi m W a* iKc ice will adtuit, for the centre cif Behring^a 
Strait. The distance to thia from the centre point beiwetn Cepe 
Walker asdMclrille Island m al»at 900 miUa. The examiaation of 
jlxe Dorthem coaat of Ainericft by Sir John Frank! ia» Sir George Back^ 
Dr. Ridurdinn^ MM- SimpiDTi, DouCt and oiliera^ eloie nlucg tlje 
* ahore that bounda the Polar Sea on that part of it, and the farcurmble: 
appearance of that sea for navigaiion^ dm far M the power of viaitra 
extended, together with the abamce of all ialanda, except amall rocky 
Vatchu near thccout, from the llSch mendian W^ to Behring'a Stralta 
^thia aacertained atote of thinga airi:iTda a well-gEuundcil hope of a 
tucccMful isiue. As far as dependa on my judicious and e[itf.Tprising 
friend Sir John F ranklin ^ amt his energetic offictre and aeameUr I ham 
the fnlleat confidence that everything will be done for the promcitton of 
science, and for the faonmur of the British name and navy, that hnnuta 
cfiTorts can accotnpUah. The name of Franklin alone is, indeed, a na- 
lional guarantee j and proud shall we geogropheta be if our gallant 
Vice>Prcsideiit shall return nfltr achieving mch an exploit, and gladly 
I am sure would wc then oder to him our Presidential chair, as some 
alight lecnmpeiac for bis orduems labanrs. 

vid/sintl/y ih'wmqnjt.—AH the Admiralty Surveyiwhich 1 enunremted 
in my address of last jenr axe continuing tbdi openttipns except Ure 
following:^—Const p/ i^auca^ire .—CommaDder Denhant, who fur the 
last three years tuu been employed on thia vurvey, has now brought it to 
a eonclutinn, and ii, we believe, prepnfi ng hia drawingi for the Admi« 
rally* JP. Coos* of /reAHMf.“Coiiinjatider Bedford has commenced 
the survey of the weitern shores of SLiga, Galway, and Clare. Lot/ffU* 
Citrrrh tuui Aftwd.—licul, Beechey was last yew appoirrted in ih* 
examination of these navigable takes, and has now made enniiderahle 
^irogrcsa in their suircy- 

Of Foreign Surveys :—Tht JFwf Coorf af Amfric^s is about to he 
soiTbiyed by Captain KeLlet in the ^ Herald,' and Licut^ James Wood in 
the ^ Paddora,* They will commence it Guayaquil (to which place the 
lurvey had been extended by Captains Fitx-Koy and Belcher, and 
published in Ifi sheets), and proceed northward along the ihorci of 
Granada, Gnatcmala, and hleaico, of which long line of coiut bttle is 
aocnrately known. 

Az0rcA attd Mtidsittu .—Captain Vidal has finally and. succesafully 
acconipUshed tlto interesting survey of these islands. 

Cofaiuf Afrvta. —The sarvtyof the western coasiof Africa, 
wjiich occupied several y^rs, and extended froni the Mediterranean 
to the coast of Guinea, was auddeojy arrested at Cape Three Points by a 
fever which attacked the crews of both the veareU employed there; hut 
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*nQth« vcwel, wr uiidcnltuid^ u (taw pTcparingt Comiuander * 

Dell It un. will ciJniimie the iitrvey from thiU Cape ta the Bight of Btnfra. 

Wo bare received from tlit Admimlty nil the mapi and charli which 
they hare pgbhihed during the put jw^ junong which are 8 •hect* jit 
" the eurrey nf the ehofca of Great BriLniti ; 6S of the Meriuemneiui i 
'll of tliE W. OQWt of Afriewt 11 of the Wrat EudiA; G of South 
Ameha ; iwjd 13 of the E»t lediee, Chinn, nbdl Aurtrnlia- 

■S'wnvjf 0 ^ —During the lut yciur, the O-ioch mapi of the 

ronott of Limerick, ili 61 aheetn, and of the Enat Hiding of the HMinfy 
of Cork, in 87 theeta, bare been engraved nod published. No one can 
view ihene aheeti, and ctPuApotc them with those of the counties pnbliahtd 
Hi the commencement of ihe ■uttct^ witliout being airtick with the 
immense increase of detail whicb they tiSiblii This is a graiifying 
* eaample of advancemeEit in topography, ns well as of the increased 
perfection of the wcU-dcrifcd machinery, by which Coloucl Colby 
achieved the Una nland surrey nf Ireland, aitd by which this catrEme 
minutenets was attained, not only without any Increase of expense, but 
CTirenrrently with an actual and very large r^octtnnt the work at its 
cluae haring cost only about one-founH the price per acre which it coat 
at its comtnencemtoL 

One itnporLacit reaiilt attending this inKrtion of detail may be here 
noticed. Among the primary ubjecti of the survey was the proriaion of 
rimp* to form a baiia for the vsluatioa of towiilonda, with a view to the 
mure equal odjustment of the local rates, which, in Ireland, arc up- 
plotted by townlanda ^ and which being based on Taluatioas long obso¬ 
lete, had become a very vinequal and often oppreHire tajE upon tenanU. 
But it was not intended to extend this wilumion to spaces smaller 
than townlaiidn; oubaequentW, however, the introductiDn of the poor- 
Uwa intn Ireland rendered a more minute mluadon desirable, and bj 
an act now before Parliaincnt, couiequcnt an a Fepott of a CommiLtee 
of tbe Hoose of Common* wbich sal during the 1:^ seasinn, il is en¬ 
joined that the valuation shall detrend to farms and boldiuga- Here 
we have the nmst happy conlinnation of the enlightened! views whkh 
led Colonel Colby to Introduce three very snbdiviaiana, as oonn as he 
could do so witluHii additional etpcuoc^ As udght be rniitcipatcd, the 
Government have now resolved on completing also the maps of the 
uoithem ooujiLies. Tiu: held uperationi of the survey bate necord- 
Ingly been directed to this object, in concuTmice with the contoiu- 
ing, which was commenced in the N. of lreia»d list year. Three 
operations materially assut and cheapen vch other, a* the contotlHi 
naturally posses* more local value, and are niorc oasily identified on 
the grcuHEU. when inserted on detailed than an ikdetou outline ^ and 
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both operRUont are cheaper when performed at the tame lime. By 
the reducUoDof these contoured and completed sheets to the l>inch scale, 
we shall possess also a general map, similar to that of England, with 
w)iose value we arc all so well acquainted. In roy address of last year 
I described some of the uses to which the electrotype process had been * 
applied in the survey of Ireland, and it is on duplicates produced by tins 
process from the original plates, that it is intended to iusert the con¬ 
tours and additional detail. I would recommend any member of the 
^iety who may visit Dublin not to omit seeing the office of the Irish 
Survey, where these and various interesting operations are in progress, 
under the management of that excellent engineer. Captain Larcom. 
Among the other applications of contouring, a map has been there con¬ 
structed during the past year, exhibiting by lines of equal altitude the 
relative quantities of land in Ireland, which lie within zones of different * 
elevation. A reduced copy of this map is now upon our table, and 
various uses in drainage and cultivation, as well as commumcationa, 
will readily occur to any one who examines it Nor ought we to forget 
the curious light which it gives to the geologist, in the questions which 
raised beaches, and numerous phenomena of elevation and subsidence, 
present to hu inquiry. 11 was constructed for the use of the commis¬ 
sion, of which the Earl of Devon ia the chief, and will accompany their 
report. 

The topography of the Ordnance maps of Britain is peculiarly tested at 
this moment by the numerous railways which are everywhere projected; 
a trial not only of their correctness in plan, that is, in the horizontal po¬ 
sition of objects, but also in elevation (the third Ordinate of the French). 
In Ireland, railway projects have now become numerous; and by aid of 
contouring maps, which are sold at a very luw price, such projects 
Ivive been brought before the legislamre in a more perfect form, and at 
far leas expense, than would otherwise have been practicable in a single 
session. When we see so many advantages flowing from the process of 
contouring, I am, indeed, fully sanctioned in saying, that the Bridah 
Association for the Advancement of Science is entitled to the gratitude 
of the public, for having procured the sanction of the Goveminent to the 
application of that admirable system. In connexion with the survey of 
Ireland, as well as that of England, I must further mention, that our 
distinguished associate, the Astronomer Royal, and the Rev. Mr. Sheep¬ 
shanks have been engaged, in conjunction with Colonel Colby, in the 
astronomical measurement of an arc of longitude, extending from Green¬ 
wich to a station in the island of Valentia, on the coast of Kerry; the 
results of which will shortly be given to the public. 

Memoirs in the last Nwmber of the Journal^ or more recently re* 
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papcn receivCEl by tie Society ttnce the Uat Aiiniifemrj 
have been oommeuiurate nith iboBe of former yean both tti number 
and intemt, Tina you have had read at your raettiiigif— 

An account of tie iuccc»ful aatent of the Kirun and Diixful nver* 
of PcniftH by Lieut. Selby of the Lidlan Nary, who took hi a Ht<aoieT to • 
within a few mile* of Shiiatcrp in the very heart of the aoutbern pTt>‘ 
Tincea of the kingdom-' 

A dcflcnption of routea in Kach'bi.Gaisdavfl, and an aecmint of thc^ 
Beluchi tribes of Upper Sind‘b, by Captain FostanB; a paper of ^teal 
practical importance now tliat Siud'h ii annexed to our eutCTO pua^ 
aeaiioLts. 

The Second Part of Captain Iiaiiie»> valuable memoir of hU survey 
pf the S. and E. Coaifti of Arabia, abo a moat raluahle document in 
reference to our navigation of the Red Sea ami Sea of Oman. 

You have alio listened with great pltaanre and instruction to Sir 
Robert SihombuTgk*s account o.fhiB dilHcult and, perlloua journey from 
Plrara to the Upper Corentyne, and thence back to Denierara—a state¬ 
ment combining (be exact determination of positiona required by tie 
gtograpier^ with titimeroui details of iht pTnducttona of a country not 
visited before by any European, and the mnst graphic dclitie4ttLQu of the 
manners and customs of the etrarvge people he met with, and the wild 
feceuery through which he bad to force his way. 

A letter froiTi ^fr. Duncan ioi been communieateil to you, describing 
bis route from AnnamAboe to the Amissa river on tic westeni oooat of 
Afric-u; tie naimtivc it highly fatisfactory from its unEOphieticated style, 
and the evident truthfiilncs# of ita atatemeiit*. Duncan, (hough 
not a Bcientific traveller, is intelligent and eiitcrprisEngi, and pofarB^eii 
all the requiaitts of an excellent pioneer in a country very Iheie known, 
and of which be will no doubt give us an inttrciiiting account. * 

Mr. Conaul Carew Hunt has fevouml ns with descriptioiti of the 
I aLonds of S(. Mary'^a snd St. Mich&crs i n the Asorea, I n comparati vely 
few words they make us acquainted with all the more important facta of 
the physical geography of tb«e iilsnib and tbeir productions, as well as 
with the cbarBctcr and itiduatrial pursuits of the iubabitanta. 

In that far diEtant and myetcrioua portion'of the world, Australia, 
esplorera hare not bccit wanting; and tie journey undertaken by the 
Cbrcmor of South Australia in person, into the south-easlem portion, of 
that colony, with the favoumbte report be bis given of the result of his 
eiploralioni have been communicated to the Society. 

Mr- Eyre nlso, to whom, on a fonner a<?baiioii, you awarded youT^ 
medal, has lately examined the lower course of the Efirling, and thus 
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filled up a tacuma that existed in the geographical delineation of an im¬ 
portant portion of that rirer. Captain Frome’i exploratory journey to the 
country to the eastward of FUudera* Range, and his report upon it, has 
also been brought under your notice, by which it appears that the eastern' 
• portion of Lake Torrens is rather a deprcMion of the soil occasionally 
flooded than a constant sheet of water, and that its deceptive appearance 
is due to the mirage. Sir Charles Malcolm has conununicated to you 
cthe notes of Mr. Stuart Russell, giving an account of his discovery of a 
large river, in a position where he struck it, somewhere about 150 miles 
to the N.W. of Wide Bay, and which river be supposes to be the Boyne 
—a river not laid down upon any of our maps, but the mouth of which 
appears to be kimwn to the colonists. 

In respect to Asia Minor you have heard Vice-Consul Guarracino’s 
iK>te of his routes from Batum to Artvin on the Juruk, and to Erzrum. 

A Memoir, containing practical information, on the Navigation of the 
Gulf of Mexico, with notices of Tampico, Tuspan, Vera Crux, Tobaaca, 
Ac., by Mr. Peter Masters, and communicated to you by Colonel Col- 
quhoun, has also been read; as vrell as Notes on South Africa furnished 
by Mr. Macqueen. 

Of these papers some have already been printed in our Journal, and 
the rest vrill appear in subsequent ** Parts.'* 

Other papers and memoirs have been received, which will in due 
time be brought before you : of these I may mention 

The Journal of a Mission to Tembo, by Mr. Thompson, communi¬ 
cated by Lord Stanley ; and Itineraries and Geographical Notices of a 
portion of Bolivia, by Mr. Coirsul Mssterton, communicated by the Earl 
of Aberdeen. 

Of minor articles 1 may mention Professor Raflh's notice of the 
*Mttieum of American Antiquities at Copenhagen, published in our 
Journal; some rmtes for the improv e ment of the map of Morocco, by 
Mr. Wilshire; whilst two communicatioirs, the one from Laeut. Crut- 
lenden, the other from Mr. J. Bird of the Bombay Asiatic Society, on 
the Hamyaritic or Hamaiaric inscriptions in Hadramaut; and an in¬ 
teresting rmte, by Professor Malden, on the Comparative Geography of 
the bwer Borysthenes, have been read. 

Before concluding this enumeration of papers received by the Society 
since its last anniversary, I must mention three notices on subjects of 
physical geography: the first, a note on the actual depresaion of the 
Caspian Sea, below the l^el of the Mediterranean, reduced and com- 
.monicated by h|r. Struve; the second, some remarks on the freezing of 
rivers in North America, by Mr. A. C. Anderson; and, thirdly, s 
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notice by M. N. KhenikoflF, on the drying up of the Tinghi Dnryn, (br- 
merly a Dellic branch <rf the Syr Daria or Jaxartea, •to which, and 
to the paper of Profeaaor Malden, i ahall elaewhere allode. 

I would here call your attention to the fact, that our Journal Uh« 
■hitherto been hlled alntoat excluairely with the narratitea of iravellera f 
and although there cannot be a doubt of the value of the papera publUhed 
in the fourteen rolumea of our Tranaactiona. or of the importance of giv¬ 
ing publicity to the deacrlptiuna of countriea little known, with accounla 
of their pr^uctiona and their people, atill, aa the whole intereat of 
geography repoaea on the facta comprited nnder the term Physieai 
Gtognt^y^ it ia much to be lamented that thia important branch of 
our acience ahould be, to a great extent, n^lected by our countrymen. 
Independently of the intereat which the varioua facta and phenomena of 
physical geography poaseaa in themaelvea, their detail and diacuaaion 
in the pagea of our Journal would give variety to our volumes, and 
enlist the lovers of pure science into our ranks, as well as those who 
look to geography solely with the spirit of merchanU and colonisera, or 
for that kind of information which may be so extensively gleaned from 
books of travel. In the long list (would it were longer atill) of our 
members, are the names of many who do not quit their homes, but wlio 
are eminently distinguished for the variety and profundity of their scien¬ 
tific acquirements; many fully competent to understand, to appreciate, 
and to explain the influences of the grand physical laws of the universe, 
in deterraiuing and modifying the climate and soil of our globe, and the 
changes which its surface is undergoing. On climate and soil depend 
the productions of a country, and in great measure the manners, cus¬ 
toms, and temperament of its inhabitants; and it is by the diversity of 
these elements that all the inhabitants of the earth are excited to that 
exchange of productions, which multiplies the comforts and increases the 
wealth of all, and which, by inducing inter-commuuiealion, spreads 
civihxation and its blessings over the whole earth. It is therefore 
greatly to be desired, that the scientific men to whom 1 have alluded 
would boldlv encounter some of the numerous interesting problems of 
physical geography; so that, blended with notices of the kind which we 
may term exploratory, our Journal may be varied with scientific dis¬ 
cussion. 

Nnt ErnglUh Works. —If I have pleasure in announcing publica¬ 
tions which can in any way tend to advance the progress of geographical 
knowledge, your satisfaction and my own ^ust be greatly cnhanc^ 
when the name of the authors is an assurance of siyperior excellenca 
Mr. Cooley, known to geographers as a most conscientious and correct 
eluridatur of any subject he tskis in hsnd, and whose Isle work on the 
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‘ yefroltnd of the Arab*» bu tpecUlly tumped hit repuUllon u out 
of the fint tuthoritiet on African geogrtphy, it now detoting hit cnergiet 
to the production of t ‘ Collection of Voytget and TutcU,* under the 
tille of ‘The World Surrcyed in the Nineteenth Century; or the recent . 
NtrrttiTe* of Scientihc and Exploratory Expedidona, chiedy undertaken 
by command of Foreign GoremmenU; collected, tranalated, and where 
necetaarvy abridged.* 

• When it is considered how very little it generally known here of the 
important explorations undertaken by foreign nations since Humboldt 
first delighted and surprised the world by the brilliancy of his descrip¬ 
tions and the novelty of his observations, we cannot but hail the forth¬ 
coming work of Mr. Cooley as one of the highest interest, and I must 
express my sincere hope that an enlightened public will duly appreciate, 
the editor*a laborious underUking. 

I may also bring to your notice another collection of Voyages, which 
is projected to be undertaken by the united efforu of the ‘Cabot 
Society.’ It is intended that this work shall include expeditions of 
discovery, voyages, travels abroad, pilgrimages, rel^pous missions, 
colonization, foreign correspondence, and enterprises of every kind by 
which the British power has been extended upon and beyond sea. 

The first volume of this Collection, under the title of ‘ The Classi¬ 
cal Sources of British History, &c.,’ by Mr. S. Bannister, is in the 
press. A second volume, entitled ‘The Missionaries of Ireland and 
Iona, in the Sixth and Seventh Centuries, containing the Complete 
Works of St. Columba, Adamnan, &c.,’ by the Rev. Dr. Giles, is pre¬ 
pared for the press; and a third is in hand, on the ‘Intercourse of 
Ireland and the other British Isles with the Phcrnicians, and other 
nations, before the invasion of Great Britain by the Romans.’ Twenty- 
three other works are contemplated. The enterprise b therefore 
important in extent, and certainly not less so in iu bearing upon 
geographical history. There cannot be a doubt of the existence in this 
country of a vast amount of valuable materials for the compilation of 
the several works announced by the ‘ Cabot Society ;* and we have every 
reason to hope that the poasessors of these materials will, srith the well- 
known liberality of our countrymen in such cates, allow of their being 
consulted by the authors of the different histories. If anything can 
throw a doubt upon the successful completion of the projected publica¬ 
tions of the association, it is the magnitude of the undertaking, and the 
wuscquently enormous an}ount of capital which must be expended upon 
.it, with the littlr; probability of an adequate return. As geographers and 
Englishmen, however, we must approve of works which, if executed in 
a style commensurate with their importance, must give us much vain- 
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%blc information mpectlng the early roysges of our countrymen, and 
place in a atriking point of view that enterprising spirit which, from the 
earliest times, has dutinguished them. 

Mr. Hugh Murray of Edinburgh has published a new edition V 
'Marco Polo, in which some errors of Mr. Marsden have been corrected! 

Mr. W. F. Ainsworth has published his ‘Travels in the Track of 
the Ten Thousand Greeks.’ The author, well known to you by his able 
papers published in ‘The Geographical Journal,* could hardly hauc 
turned his journeys in the East to belter account, than by making them 
serve to illustrate the ever memorable Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 
Having gone over the greater part of the country through which the 
retreating army passed, he has had peculiar fadliUes for producing a 
good work on the subject, and the light he has thrown upon it consti¬ 
tutes his book a necessary complement to the Anabasis. Need we add 
that this is one among the many useful resulu arising out of the exer¬ 
tions of this Society, under whose auspices a great portion of Mr. 
Ainsworth’s travels were executed ? 

Two works have been published relating to Africa. The 6rst I shall 
notice is by Mr. Ignatius Pallme, and is entitled ‘ Travels in Kordofan.* 
Mr. Pallme, a Bohemian by birth, visited in 1837 the most distant 
portions of the country acknowledging the government of Mehemet AH, 
with a view to the extension of commercial intercourse; and no traveller 
bss ever given so complete an account of that r^ion as Mr. Pallme. Its 
dreadful climate, its productions and population, the manners and customs 
of its people, the horrors perpetrated by its conquerors in 1821 ; the 
slave hunts, for which alone it appears the ruler of Egypt look possession 
of it, are all described in the moat masterly manner. The importance of 
the gum and ivory trade is also particularly dwelt upon by Mr. Pallme; 
and upon the whole this is the kind of book, which we should like to ste 
more frequently resulting from the explorations of travellers. Another 
work on Africa is entitled ‘Travels in Southern Abyssinia,’ by Mr. 
Charles Alexander Johnston. This publication is unquestionably one of 
considerable interest, particularly for the detailed and evidently faithful 
pictures it gives, of the manners and disposition of the native tribes witli 
whom the traveller came in contact in his difficult and frequently 
perilous journey. A great talent for observation, patience under priva¬ 
tion, with coolness and resources in difficulty, would, 1 doubt not, 
render the writer of this book, if better provided with means ami pre¬ 
vious study for the great purposes of exploration, a very efficient and 
trustworthy traveller. ^ , 

/Vina IForAi on Asia—Eokhara and the recent /tlisston.—^^ hiist 
speaking of Asia, 1 must also rilude to two other works which have re- 
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«ntlf uppeairoli the one, 'TtstcIi in Luriatin and Artbietui,* by the 
Baron C. A. de Bade ; ihe other bo Englwh veraitra, by the Mine intbor, 
of the Roeaian work of M, JCicholai Khjwikoff, on * The Khaooit of 
Bbkhmn.’ Id the firat of thcM I waa gratified to find lirnt the diawinga 
hy my dece»ed friend Sir Robert Ker Porter, of tbe mina of Penepolti, 
are warmly coinmended for th'^lr fidelity^ It la alio very ogreeable, 
in fciUcrving tlie lively end apiriled writer, to heej hti oWrralkinfl on 
ihe writingi of the ancient hiatoriuia^ to he trarenea ihe It® explored 
legionfl of Luriatan and ArabUtan, with which our aMaciale» RawUnMii 
and Long have already made na, to a great extent, familiar $ the fir*t, 
hv arduous teaearehet, both geographical, peraonal, and Kholtotic the 
KCond, by hi* learned commentarie* on earlier work* deacripiive of ihe 
country paased over by the great Maceduntani tontjuerof. The obaer^ 
vat ions with which Baron de Bode concludea Hie book are highly into- 
rciriTig u a of all prtriou* and present knowledge of the ancient 

Suiiana; and the work is well illustrated with maps and sketches. 

The work of M. Kicbolos Khanikoff (of which I recelred frum the 
author a Ruvslfin copy when [ was last in Sl Petersburg) has, thanks 
to Baron de Bode, appeared in an English dre^e. Notwithitanding all 
that our countTymen Burnea and Wtwd have written U|Hin those 
regtons, every one who cnveti actnnmte details eonceming the geo^ 
graphy and atatiatin of that m»t Temote and most hatharoui of the great 
Aiiatic Stales (with which Ruuia hu bo long carried on an advan- 
tageouB oominercc, hut with which, alls I we hare had only celntiauB of a 
moat duleful character), must be well aatiilied with the valuahle matteim 
of fact related hy M,KhanikofL Be^idei sketches of the prerailingand 
monoionDus character of the vast plains and deserti which bound that 
country to the north, whh disquisitions on the course of the vorioua 
riVers and the deflection of the great Oxus (at no remote period) from 
its former course into the Caspian i and in addition to descriptions of 
the adjacent mountains and wcU-digested docunxnts coiiCeming the 
productions, population, habiti, andi custom* uf the natives, Engliah 
ruauufacturen may well Iram a lesson in these page* of M. KhanikofT, 
when they are told, that the coaner though sHore duraiti0 cotton goods 
of the Russian ore prefened to those of our own country, which of late 
year* have beeti too much fabricated for the cheap sale of a ahowy hut 
slight article. 

It la indeed from the real tnveller only, who knows the Kablta of 
AsIbuc people, that our manufacturer* can acquire a correct knowledge 
of the nature of the goods fikely to be in demand, in such legioto u 
Bokhara on the one hand, and China on the other. 

My brothcf geographris will doubtless be anxious to gleui aome in- 
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foriMtioBj hgwever iliglm cunoeniiiig thi fate of mat unfariimale tomttj- 
men Stoddift and ConoUj, from one of the few Europeana Eke M» 
Khanikoff who Uit uw them. Hi™g ipeciiUy interiogsied that 
imveUer on thia tulyeci, ithcn I uw bJia in Aiiguit last (U Sl Peiere- 
buTg, I learnt from liLm that Colonel Sioddart had been for khm lime * 
lirbg with the llmaian parly in perfect Becofitj, and huJ even auiiied 
In ohseiratioita on lonptiidc taken, hy M- KJtanikoflf. If this itate 
of thing! bad coniimjedj thcte ia no doubt that^ whatever political^ 
eveuti might base ariien, he would base been tnaured protection, and 
might have withdrawn with hii Ruuiaii fricptla^ The arrival, how-^ 
ever, of Captain Conolly naturally induced Colonel Sioddart to auociate 
with bia country mao ; and unkckily the untoward eventa of the Afghan 
Eipedition, combined with Ui* receipt of a letter in which the 

Muuulmen had no meaiia of interpreting, and coniiiued kio iniiructiou! 
for thor cotiqueat, backed by the treachery of an agent in whom they 
both placed confidence, led to the impriwnment and ■ubwquent maMcre 
of theac ill-fated and gallant officer!. Thia happened, however, long 
after the Ruasian misvion to which M- KbanikcflT waa attached had Left 
tbe country. 

In alluding to so tad an event, I thould do injuitice to my own foelinga 
and tho#c of all whom I addieu, if 1 did not exprem my warm admira- 
lion of the energetic and ditintercated txertioni made by cut" oiaociate. 
Captain Gref er, to lave (ai long aa the alightesi hope remained) ibe livM 
of the two gallant EngUih officer* v and notwiihilanding the meUnchnly 
retult, a* now affirm^ to u* by the journey of Br. Wolff, we muM all 
admire the devotion and courage with which that rtf trend gentleinan 
carried cut tbt noble rairtioo, with which tire friend* of humanity hid 
entrusted him. 

Asii, 

Pfrtia, BirndOfUin, Major Rawlinion, well known to Uie 

mcEnbera of thia Society for bii very learned contributions to our 
Journal on subjects of coropamire geogrephy, being now aiationed at 
Bagdad, bu bad the opportunity of making aome highly iivtertaUiiii 
eipbnritioni at Biiitdn, where he has collected many insciipliorii 
which, when deciphered, will no doubt throw great light not only on 
the ancient biitory of the countiy, but colUtetally on geography. 

ffindottattf^c . — Since the lut anniveraaryii vol. vii. of the ' Trigarw- 
metrical Survey of India,* contain iog the Rf^rt of the meridional arc 
from Beider to Debra Dun, bu Iteseo put lo presa under the imoiediart^ 
iuperintendence of our valued new auodatc Colonel Evereii. It 
will be published duHog the. emu iog Njinmer. Vob. fiii. «nl 
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isL hBve Iwm itctiveil from Indii, TJis foTmer coots^JW the Rtp«ri* 
of rhe CilcuttB and Bcunbay longitodmaJ imw; the laUtr the Re^rt* 
of the Budhwi* Rangif, ttid Amiaa mendioml icriH» and ihe Filibet, 
Tcrai, and Himtlaja lonptudinel acdet. The trianguViiou of other. 

»iiitridiani in the eaitTrard i* iu pno^feM, uTiderihe luiJerinitiideiKe of 
Captam A. S. Witighf the *ucce»or to ColoneJ Evemt- 

Darinf the psit yvwr *h«t &0 of the Tndiira Atli*, containing Agra, 
^huTtpur, Jeipur, &c., imii »hcrt 56* compriaing part of the Nimih^b 
dominions, hdre heen ]niWished. Sheen 6T and fiS, coroprititig the 
principal portion of the Dooih, will be completed in the autumn. Tbeie 
are based opoii the tri tngtilation direeted by Colonel Ererot. 

As geographer, and apart froni any plitical or comintrcial puiposea 
which they may be eniculaied to promote, we cannot but loot forward 
with gtcat aniiely to the projecii, itiM rery im(W!rfett and immature, 
for constructing two railway* through the nioat interMting portiona of 
the Company's territorief in India. I shall only ndTCrt to the one pro* 
ject for cirrying a railioail from Calcutta lu Mirzapoor, just below the 
junction of ibe Jumna nnd the Gauges j and the other from Bombay, 
right acTou the peninsula lo the course and nwulha of the Godavery 
River, and the port of Coringa in the Bay of Bengal. 

With res^wet to the maritime aurveyi of the coasts of Indin and parts 
adjacent, executed by order of the Court of Directore of the East India 
Company, the charts of the Gulf Oif GHtubay, the Malacca hanks, and 
coast of Kattiwar, by Lieut. Eihcracy, I ff., have lately been published. 
The survey of the western aide of iheGulf of Msnaor, including the cooat 
from Cape Comorin to Point Calimere, by Mr. Pranklin, R N., will 
shortly appear. That officer is at present occupied in sttmyiiig 
the eaaterti aide of the Gulf. The coast of Africa from Gape Gardafui 
\o Berburra his been surveyed chiefly by Captain Careless, I.N. The 
completion of the surrey of the coast of Arabia, from M itenai to Ras el 
Had, may be ahortly expected. 

Here 1 may specially congratulate you ou the renewal of the active 
services of our lasuciate, General Mooteitb, of the Easi India Company's 
Eugineera, the son-in-law of Mr. Murdoch, a learned geographer, one 
of our eiBrliest fHenda and counclllora, sod one of the m ost ardent sup- 
portcTi of thta ^ciety. In former years, Gcntral Monteiih, who has 
diffused much knowledge concerning the xouthein and eaaieru danks of 
the Cauciius, was employed in deepening the impartant passage of 
Manuir, hetween Cevlon and the aouthern part of Hindoatan—a most 
ftboTiorts and difficult opentioTif. He is now about to proceed to com¬ 
plete that important work, which 1 hare no doubt he will efiect in the 
most perfect manner. In alluding m this operation, I might indeed 
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further mwlioi. ni«cy rtl«r Uboui. of tUU di.linsui.h.d ettgioeer It. ■ 
different ,«trl. of Aoio, of whLoh he he. e meet eeteoeire knowledge ; 

K.,1 Who .0 opinion Bun be ino.t umM to l.i. ™nliy, -helber e. re- 
..pea. the condition of the rirer. Iribet.ry to the Tign. ond Enphroten 
or the northern ftontieti of Peteln. I miy eiio »y that, etaid hi> .ur- • 
eering jotirnen. CJeneml Monteith hu never loot . .ingle opporttiin^ 
of collecting object, of neliinil hi.tory, ni.oy of whtch lie ho. I.berelly 

pWced 61 my dispMalr tw . i f,i " 

Lasiltf. in refpect to Afcist it be itaied tbit M. Eiuile Ue CIimd- 
conrtoi. h« oxiilored Ktirdi.ton geologicUf. end cotmtninieeled e note 
of hi. ob«m.tion. in . later to M. Elio de BeonBonti* end lh»t the 
publication of M. Jncquemont’. vofige, of which you heve ell heard, 

, luu been coneluded. 

In leMpUnliting ihepipc™ rtcthed by a. eince our krt inuiveiwry, 

I mentioned rtUtmg to AuHralia, iuid .lud there w« lict of 

eiploitnit in furtbtt confiimiiiou of which 1 may tbet Upti.ii 
Siurt in* proposed to txavene the whole wlaiid frotn S- to N., and 
from E. to W.: and lUlmugb, upon this project being mbmiited 
6r*t to the Colonial, and then to the liome Govemtueut, .t wai tad 
impmclicable from iti magnitodt, the Govemmfiut. inixoM to profit 
bt the enh^rising -pirit and ability of Captain Start, ^mmenckd 
a' niodificatioii of his riewa, and aniimriMd an etpeditiun to be 
conducted by him. to explore the oounlry e- far m ibe inonntmn 
chain aupro^f^ to be at fome diilauce, in a K.W. dirccuon, from 
Darling, and to run parollel with tUt river. For thxa puri«K the 
Govemment have conlrlbuled funds (2,500/.). and Captain Sturt la 
1,0 doubt br thU time far ou hi# journey over, if not already retaro*d 
from, the ^ioca be wai to eiplorc. We to tbe Darling at 

far ai Uidlcv’i Ponds, and attempt to penetrate thence m i iwrth- 
wcicTlj direclioa. From tbe f«diti« gronted by the Governor of Souih 
Australia, tbe liberality of the Home Govemmeiit, and the known seal 
■ud prKtiBl .bility of Cpluiu Stun, « h.ve every rat .00 to hope 
th.1 ere long we .h.U he made Kquiinted with n large and, front lie 
proximity to the seuled parts of the country, impoitant region of the 

"'rtefereot* to the encomiuui whidi 1 kit your thought it ny duly, 
a. it wai my pleMute, m bc.iow on the gmiuitou. and impotiiiit re- 
«.rehe.ofM Slraiecki along the p«t 

now congmiukto y ou on the agF.ranoo of Ih^oftm^'whid^ 

* Comptrt^nmlus, wttjwil. l&l't- 
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cDinidtD4tJ r«ulU of bia tnveli mre tniWdicd. The indc of boolueUiD^ 
iij 1 ngnttosAy, very ndfenti lo the development of tbot epeciei of 
■letoilid knowledge which, gieogropheri ipeciolly covet, putieukrly 
fum iha»e who deicribe new luidai; hence th» able end induetrioua 
iCiploFcr hu been. neceeuHly compelled lo abeULin from iiting im hii 
viewi in the fom of e narrative, followed by general icJerencea, and to 
abridge that E^tyle of graphic description ia which 1 know he eiccela^ 
work, however, which is now produced, email though it be m ztla- 
Lion to what M- Strzclecki could bring forth, ia a weLI’orranged and 
methodical view (geographical and geological) of h great and elightlj 
known chain \ and he it entitled to our war meat thanks for coneidEimbly 
improving our acquainsancc with the physietd fcaturta and atnictura of 
this lateral back-bonc of the tost eouth-enetcrn continent, and for pne- 
acnling to ui a new mnp of that part of tlic world- 

Proifpe^tr af jaitreouttt htttttfn. ibt: BHtUh Cofowae# 
Aha and Atutrajta ^—[f on a former occasion 1 specially dwelt on the 
deiinblenna of completing a aurrey of the eastern Cordillera of Aus¬ 
tralia, and on the urgent Teaaona for raiaing Pon Easington la the setde 
of maritime eatabliahmeuts, 1 am now impelled to refer to another 
operation in thoac south-eaatcm sens, which leeuu to me to he a great 
maritinie desidcratuto- 1 apeak of the attainment of a more correct 
kirowlcdgc than we now pusaeas, uf the seae, coaata, currents, sod winds 
of that portion of the surface of the globe, which lies between our East 
Indian and Chinese possessiuua on the N,W,, and our chief colonies of 
Australia on the S.E. The projected csublishment of a cuatJuuouB 
periodical chain of itesm communicaiiuni between Great Britain and 
China, by the Straits of Malacca (no wild Tiai 0 ii),sDggeBts the poseibilUy 
of a branch line of packets from this great trank line to Sydney being 
alaoestablished nt no distant period ; sod if so, the most eligible Line 
such branch would fCenL to be from Singapore through Torres Strails. 

After adrerting, on a former ocesaiou, to the great advantages to be 
derived from the colony of Port Easington, whether commerciaUy or 
poaiiicaUj considered, I ipecislly cited the opinion of that very intelligeitt 
young officer, Captain Owen Stanley, that great beneEts might follow from 
a survey of the seas, coasts, and fertile isUudi north of Atiatralia, whidi 
■re gmiped around Timor, 1 would now further throw out for your con- 
sidermtion, as an olqect highly deserving the aiieadon of a government, 
solicitous to provide for the enterpriaing commercial intemts of Great 
Britain, that a more eaieaded, nay, a gcBCjal eahouitlvc, surrey should 
hw undertaken, of all the utiks, which such steamers as 1 have contem* 
[listed msy be d^Uned lo foMowi As British geographers we must 
naturally wish that the fragmentary ebaracicT of the information we 
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poueu, rcfcpecUDg ihe wkdis currenUi and ihatU of dmt region* and yf 
the practicable line of communicntionj thaiild be epeedil^ ang* 

* menttd, corrected, and eiTemii^, whikt comnierdal men would rejoice 
in the act^uiutiDii of knowledge* which might be turned by them to good* 
Kccount. The region I allude to may be regarded as a great gulf* whereof - 
the chief Aubiralian headlnnd on the W. » Cape Harvey* n little S. of 
the tropic of CaprienrD, and its &*tem limits the file of Pinea at the 
S. eitremity of New Cidedoiiia, a Utdc N. of liie lame trepic* The ^ 
chief wMtetn ihure of this gulf is, in fact, the eutern coast of the 
continent of New South Wales; it* eaitem shore the lale of Pinfa* 
New Caledonia, the Archipelagoes of Alallitsolo, Queen Charloite, 
the Solomon Tales, and the l^siade; its bottom K-iog the northem 
eitremity of the cowt of New Guinea, The width uf thia gulf, in the 
parallel of t)ie tropic, is about of longitude, and at the hottom, 
c»r in lat* 10®, about 5“ of longitude- In a general aenae it may be 
deacribed as extending* b a N*W- direction* from about bt- 24"^ S. to 
lat. 0®. Forming an angle io this gulf lica Torrea Streils* or the 
channel which connects the aea of Eastern Australia with the Aaiatjc 
Archipelago, Now, if 1 am correctly informed, our acqiwbtance with 
a very coniidcrablE portitm of thia region is atill very imperfect; far 
though Cook ran along the greater port of the eastern coaat, and though 
Flinderi, King, and Stokei have auccessivcly espbred portions of it 
with great ability and conBiderable detail* there ia still much to be added 
reapecting inkti, heights of adjacent land, currents, and other cMeutial 
points of inquiry. Though ibc W, coast of New Caledonia, and the 
Archipelagoes before-mentioned* have b«n emnined by Bougainville* 
Cook, Bligh, and others, its CJtact line has not yti been thoroughly laid 
dean, the heights of its prutnontones are for the moit part little more 
than conjectural, and the openinga between the islands, whether as to. 
uumber or extenr, art not well aacertnined* Towarda the botloni of the 
gulf, the const of New Guinea* from Cape Rodney of Bligh to the uorth- 
western extremity of Torres Stroita* appears to be known only from the 
obsErvations made on board, the ^ Hamiuieer' and * Chctferheld* as 
published by Flindera, Cbneeming the waters of the gulf, ihanha to our 
adventurous navigators, Cook, King, Flindcfa, Stokea* slid Blackwood* 
we already poiaess a considerable amount of knowledge, particularly ax 
letpecU Torrea SiFaiis and the Barrier Reefs; hut atill much remuiDs 
to be w'oiked out. 

Between the atrails and the chains of lalanda forming the W. side of 
the gul^ for example, the sew and its shoals ^d isleix are only knowit^ 
from the direct piasagea of Surrilte, BougminvillcK Cook. FUndert* 
and those of a few traDsieid merchantmen* or an occisionsl ship of war- 
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Agttn, though it ii understood that for nine months of the year the pre¬ 
vailing winds blow up the gulf, or from the S.E., there appear to be 
many local exceptions; and I am not aware that the passage through 
fTorrea Straits from the westward has ever been attempted. Looking 
* to the danger* of its reefs, the transit of sailing vessels during the preva¬ 
lence of the south-eastern winds could never be thought of. A main 
point, therefore, to determine is how far such a passage may be practi- 
^ cable during the remaining part of the year. 

The whole subject, indeed, of the direction, intensity, and steadiness 
of the winds throughout the great gulf in question, as well as the nature 
of the currents, opens a 6ne field of nautical research. The indraught 
of Torres Straits, and the general set of the winds during the sesson, in 
which that sea has been hitherto navigated, may explain what haa been 
observed, that without the reef, and in mid-sea, a predominating current 
has been found to set in to the W. of N. But it is right to e^eavour 
to know, whether during the remaining three months of the year the 
same current prevails, what are the currents, what the openings in the 
cluster of islands forming the W. side of the gulf, and what effect such 
local currents may have in modifying the predominant stream. I pre¬ 
sume not to^ offer these suggestions in any other spirit than that of an 
anxious looker-on; for I well know that, as far as means have been 
allowed to them, our gallant and intelligent surveyors have nobly done 
their part; and I further know that the eminent geographer, who so 
ably directs the hydrographic department of our naval service, requires 
no stimulus from a landsman to carry out any project which may prove 
beneficial to his country. 

I am aware that even whilst I speak. Captain Blackwood is employed 
in the arduous survey of Torre* Straits, and that already a chart has 
*been prepared in the Hydrographer*s Office, which will shortly be 
given to the public; but this is part only of the scheme required ; and, 
desirous to see it much extended, I am now appealing to those of our 
rulers, who take prospective views of the future development of British 
oommercisl enterprise, or the contingencies of war, and who may there¬ 
fore naturally wish to render, as speedily as possible, our previous know¬ 
ledge of these seas more perfect. When we consider that the moat 
direct line of communication between Singapore, Hong Kong, and the 
•ubordinate settlement* of that great field of commerce on the one hand, 
and all our important Australian colonies on the other (Swan river 
alone excepted), lies thr^gh this gulf, and when we know that New 
^TZealsnd, an in^rtant British settlement, forms the extreme south- 
eastern limit of this great gulf, there is every prospect that eventually 
it must become a high road of intercourse, which will knit together the 


UUnds wilh our great Aaialic aod Australian coloniea; hence therefore 
I venture to aay that a complete exkaustice survey of the whole of the 
gulf above dehned would be a true aervice to science, and a noble spur 
tp national industry. * 

Africa. 

Of the geography of Africa our knowledge advances but slowly, 
considering the vicinity of that continent to Europe, and the resources ^ 
of every kind which the present age places at our disposition. With 
Algeria, indeed, the exertions and ability of the French engineers 
are making us well acquainted; and the liberal views of the Ruler of 
Egypt have so completely thrown open the Delta and the whole of the 
lower course of the Kile to the investigation of travellers, that we have 
become nearly as well informed regarding that river and its banka, as we 
are of the Rhine. Our attempU to put a stop to the odious trade in 
slaves, and the numerous vessels that cruise, in consequence, along the 
western shores of Africa, have also increased our acquainunce with the 
coast, and the mouths of iu rivers in that direction. Along the E. 
coast we have done comparatively litde; and as for Abyssinia, which of 
late years has been the scene of so many explorations, though now much 
better acquainted with it than formerly, it is aull very paitiaUy known 
to us; whilst the hydrography of the GaUa country, in the eastern 
portion of which extensive rivers uke their rise, and where, it appears, 
the source of the White Nile is to be sought, is quite unknown. Indeed, 
it would be difficult to instance any part of the world, whose streams 
have given rise to a greater diversity of opinion respecting their course. 
Thus, upon the whole we have a most limited knowledge of Afh«, and 
that little confined almost exclusively to the coast ; of the interior we 
are nearly as ignorant as we ever were; and, unfortunately, the hostile 
dUposition of the inhabiunts. except on a few poinu, and the faUl 
influence of the climate, still oppose obstacles to research of the most 
formidable nature. From Egypt we have just received the first part of 
a new publication in French, entitled ‘ Miscellanea Egyptiaca,’ pub- 
lished by the Historical and Literary Association of Egypt, and printed 
at Alexandria. This Society, founded on the I5ih February, 1842, by 
Messrs. T. E. Prime and H. Abbott, has now acquired consistency, and 
reckons among its members many well-known Eastern travellers, and 
individuals of scientific and literary eminence in Europe. If we may 
judge from its Transactions already published, it bids fair to take a 
high standing among the scientific institutfbns of the day. The 
part of their first volume contains * An Account of a Tour to Bubastia, 
Sebennytus, aod Mcnzaleh,* by . Sir Gardner Wilkinron; ‘Extract of 
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n JoutmI of TrETtk in AMuauiJif* by J. G* Bell» Etq. j * AciCWint of 
*0 Excnjiion into the Eastern Part* of I^jircr Egypt/ by Mr. E. Pris« ; 
' Notes on SennsHr/ by A. D. R.; ivnrt ' Ohserratlons on the Climate of 
I Egj'pt/ by Dr- Vejidot» This enumeration euffieitntly aboil'stbet ourowj) 
^ jxeiiUsr scinice Uns a laige ahare ia the labours nf the Egyptian Asio- 
ciatioDf a cireumetapce which, as geographers, we bail with pleantm 
We think the Assoc iniion highly valuahle, and 1 am *um all pr«K:Dt 
will jain in beat wishes for its continued proaperityH. 

A^Mtniny —'Among the pnpera just eoDmenied is one by Mr* Bell* 
It will be remetnhered that iu toy Inst yearV Address I mentioned this 
yonng ofScer of the [ndinn navy, and spoke of his baring been danger^ 
omly wounded wbile travelling in Abywinia. Tboie who wish for de- 
taiU of his adrentures will find them in the * Miscellanea Egyptiaca*’ 
He travelled lu the yean 1S40, I&41, and 1842; and although his paper 
does not contain mach geographical matter, stiQ every little is of in- 
temt, ralating to Abpsinia^ Tbe traTelltr’s account of the desperate 
attack made upon bimself and attendant by eight armed meu, and 
which, notwiibstanding the great courage evinced by the two tmvellen, 
ended, nattirallj enough with such powerful odds, iu their being both 
most dcspera^ly wounded, is a fr«h proof of tbe dangers and sacrifices, 
by which the incieaseor a little geographical knowledge la too often pur¬ 
chased* 

I also meDtiuEireil last year, among uther traselkn into north-easterti 
Africa, Menrir Ferret and Galinier, hut could aay nothing of the mult 
of their labours, which was not at that time known. Since then a 
report bus been made to the Academy of Sciences of Paris, by a com- 
mil(ee appointed for the purpose, upon the labours of these gentlemen. 

It appears (bey were abundantly supplied by the French Government 

• with iDBtrumenif. After itmoining eight mcjaihs at Cairo* in order to 
learn the Arabic language, they embarked on the Red Sea, accompanied 
by Messrs, Bell and Rougei* They arrived st Djiddah in 33 days, and 
sojcgrawl there n mouth- Here they wera r»t idle, hut conaiructcd a 
map of Hedj u and Aayr* Leavi ng Dj iddah on the 21 at October, i &3&, 
they amved in 9 day* at Maraowah, where they landed, and, without 
luss of lime, proteeded to Adowa, the capital of Tigrt?. They explored 
m ^at part of Tigrd ard Semen, often in the midst of great difficulty 
arising from the unsettled rtate of the country. In May, 1S42, they 
were at Gondor, whence, taking different route*, they returned to Mssso- 

tn A^t. Here the eicejilve heat forced them to embark imme- 

• Coeaeir* whence they crossed the desert to 
Thebes, and ibSn descended the Nile to Cairo. On the 23n| January 
1S43, they arrived in France, bavirvg hcfn absent three yean .ml three' 
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luonllu. M. Kougei hid died, nrnl iLw M, Schotfner, who had atfom- 
^anied M. l^feytp. The death of W- Uillon, who wii buried by the 
present tratellere, I have already had occaaton to mcEitioti. 

The principal fniit of Me«nns. Ferret and Galinier'a jouroey ia ih* 
nLBp ther haifc c5onitTucicd of i considerable portiori of Ahyaainia: the * 
main potnU in thia map have been determined by axtionomicml observa¬ 
tion of the laliiud™ of 9 points, and by the longitude* of InteEcbaon, of 
Adde Doflti, and of Alim? ihe featima of the country are filled in 
bearings and diatancta, and the modes tutially employinl In military 
recognixancd. The directiona of the rivere alio have been more 
accurately laid dow n. Thus the Aaiam, on which the capital of Tigre 
ia aiiuated, ia said by Mesarf. Ferret and {jalinier to flow to the S. and 
not to the N., M kid down by all former travellere cacept fldppell- 
The March waa aacended, and the luugiiude and latitude nf ita snnrce 
determined. Other ritera, known only by name, have been laid tkwn 
with tolerable accuracy- The Ticaai ia also rectified^ by the iravrilcrw* 
own obHi-vations, and by information acquired in the country, from ita 
source ita junction with the Nile in S«maar. Tigt^ and Semcfi have 
been mapped in great detail. 

The height* of aeveraltnountuna., &c.,h*ve been taken barometrically, 
though not by eorrespondiogobaerTaiitwiP- hfyunt Deljemwas found to be 
4620 metre* high, and at this eievatioii there ia always snow. NumerOius 
meteorological observations were made in Tignl^ No magnetic obaerva- 
tiona were madet indeed it aiipeara that in ptoridiug the luatruments for 
the aricntIGc purauila of the eipedition, magnetlam was overlooked- A 
geological map of Tigrd and Semen and nine sections of the country, the 
whole coloured, have been prepared, together with a. descriptive memoir 
of the primary, tianiitioHj secondary, and tertiary fonnatlohs of the on- 
dent vokanoa, the tbermal springs, the iron and enlt mines, and foasif 
combustibles, specimens of which have been, brtmghi home. The travel- 
ier* have also made u collection of birds ; though, adter RdppeU, there 
wa* little to glean in tliat department of natural hiatorj. Among the 
insects collected there are 140 new apecics. Of plBnta, 600 had been 
collected; but, the tTavellEri having been plundered, only SSOspeci- 
mens were brought away, of which, however, 60 oj« entirely new. Par¬ 
ticular attention has been paid to those vegetable productiona that are 
applied by the native* to useful purposes, and several that arc curi- 
ouB in this respect are mcniiored in the Hepori of the Comojlitec: one 
produce* a very rich indigo colour; the miitore of two others give* to 
leather a beautiful red dye. The gfl^aphital position and height c# 
the Aai/iitfi of ptanUi have not been neglected. A collection of seed* was 
bruught aaay, hut unfonunately loar; a casualty which had been ptuviiicd 
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fur j tnd * «€oiid <upiJ^y tx^cicd to arrirc lufe. I tm hippj (o idd, 
thoit llie Acailemy rKommOhdi that the fruit* of iht* exftedjtjoii be fpilh* 
with publiBhML 

, I n the * CotDpltt Rendu*" will be found a Report of the esploraiory 
, expeditioit into Aby**tni*, under the direction of ll, LefeTTt, Msiated by 
MM. PeUltQuartin, Dillon^ imd YIgniud. Thcae gentletnen comnieneed 
iheir opemliunB in the DliMuc archipcbgo, opposite to Mawowah, in 
Red Sen, wbete they convinced thcniflelvc* tlut these islands, together 
*vitli the whole of the coMta on hoth aide* of the Red Seij have h«n 
upheaved. The result* of their travel* arCj m account of the phyiicM 
geugmphy of the country, vast coUcctlona in uatunil hiitory, patticukrly 
birds, a herbal of IGOO or 180Q pliint*, of which 500 or ^ are new 
specie*, sud a tupograpbical map of the country from 16“ N. to S* 
latitude, and from 35“ to 30^ E. lonjpnide. The base of the iriLii- 
gulntion was ■ line eitendiog between DauiR Gnlela and N^aile, two 
poluti from which a great extent of country may be seen, forty pon- 
tiona vrere Bstronomically determ] ned. Mcteorologicad and magnetic 
table* have been prepared, a* alio tables of the productions of ihr« 
kingdoms, notice* of commerce and navigaticin, vocabulariea of the 
languages, accounii of the religion, laws, manners, and curtoni* of tbe 
people 1 with fcological maps and section*, *nd numerou* drawing*. 
Them can be little doubt that tbe two laat-mcntioned trsveU will mater 
lially add to our knowledge of a great part of Abyssinia, ond we tbcre- 
fore look with interest for their early puhlicatlun. Two of the felbw- 
traveller* of M- Lefcvre diedj a* 1 stated in my last year'* Addrcs^ 
The melancholy details of the death of M. Dillou, as given by M . Pciit 
(himseir subecquciitly drowneiO* and leported by M- Lefcvre, wiR be 
found in the ' BnlletLn de In Soclete de Gd<^phie" for January of the 
,prt*ent year, 

III Epesking of Trench iravellcr* in Abyiiiuia, I must not omit to 
mention M. Aniuiued^Abbadie, who, with lusbrntlier Amsuld, hu been 
for so many year* in tbat part of Africa. On tbe 3rd of Jsnnary a 
letter was rcceiTCd in Paris fnnii M* d'Abhadic, dated Sska, I6th Sep” 
tember, 1843, in which the traveller slates that he had passed thmugh 
Guderu ami Jinmia to Saka, in Euire*. He give* it a* his opinion 
that the river Onto i* probably the same ai the l>job, or Juba, or Ckyeb, 
which he writes Gwadjoh,and which, after receiving ibe Gihbi, falls into 
the Indian Ocean* He formerly thought that the Waby wa* an aMuent 
of the Jubba, hut ii now satisBcd. that it enter* the aea at Magadoao. 
die urt he remained twulnontha at Saka, and made m^iiny obccrvation* 
"of lunar diatanCte and hour angles, Ac., for latitude, which he ha* sent 
home to lie calculated. He further ataiet, that according to i well- 
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hv 

iiif^i'rnLi'ei] u u alive of Dar-Salfi who hits becu l^toly-lwo 

ye«Ti io Enarra, ihe IfedheBa ilver is ihc same a* the While Ni^e, but 
tJiyit thii proved lo be an errui. Tbe Dedhr*** which iriiiia due N-t aa 
Jpul down by Dr. Behe( 4 e« part ii. of vqL niii. of our Jouiiial>s nol onlji 
run* to the Dahr-el-AzTtlt, or Blue Nile, ot Abai^ bui i* regardcil by , 
M* d^AbbaJte a» the piincipol branch of tln*l river, m which ht per¬ 
fectly coinetdea in (he opioinii entertained by Dr. Dckc, ihnt the Abai ia 
not the tnaiu branch of iIjc Babr-cl-Azreh, The Biiro he regard* aa 
w&tera branch of the White Nile. A letter, of the 7ih October, f™iu 
Geddeh, *iate>^, that W. d^Abbadie had returned from Eutrea. Tlicre 
li*«i a!*o been received from bim a letter, dated the 5ih August, and wc 
find in die * Atbenttum * one i>UJl later from Gondar, dated September, 
and addreiMirl lo onr foreign Bccretary, M. Renouanl. 

Abffjjiniti asrl G/iIfa—Cfiarl/‘it Tb/JcAeA.—Before ijniiiing the irtib- 
jMt of espbrationa in Southern Abywbiw and in the neighbouring coun¬ 
try oftheGalla, I beg to pay a tribute of rrapect to the nierUariuui 
labour* of the late Charles Tuiichek, a native of BayTeuih in Francemim 
who, soon aficr the oommcnceinent uf hts studies as a jurist at Aluniichi 
in IS31, fby the accidental circumstance of hia bevlug been appointed 
to take charge of the poor blacka, nativea of the Galla and other neigh- 
bouriug cennuita, who had been brought to Europe by the Duke Maxi¬ 
milian of Bavaria,} was induced to devmc himielf mmit ardently to the 
atudy of the Galla language. By the help of ihwe nativea, one of whom 
wua Galla and another a Daifuriaii. Charles Tuuchek was soon enabled 
to collect atufilcicnt knowledge uf the language to pul to the proof the 
vaiiDua woidahmughi home by Emlolf, BniwnijSalt, Seenttn, Burckhardt, 
Rdppell, and Bruce t and beuig supported by the tn courage merit and 
advice of Cnri Ritter of Berlin, whilst he evinced umrcmitied patience 
and gnwl tenie in eliciting words and sentence*, ■nd priuciplei of this 
gramniar, and faeis, and pfacca, from his own illitcfute pupLia, he at 
length succeeded in compiling the materials of a lexicon, and a grammar 
of the langnsget Gnhnppily for the cause of literature and geography, 
C. Tutachek, when on the point of setting out to visit the country on 
whose tt*uuTcea and idioms he had ao long dwell, wiih. the hope of reii- 
flering bimtelf useful to the ignonint Gallas, and to his own enUghieiuMl 
countrymen, was cut off by disease in September, 18J3. 

The task of editing his poatLumoua writings was left to hia braiher, 
Lawrence Tutschek, who, in 1044, published the UsjJcod, dedicating it to 
blaxittullin. Crown Prince of Bavaria | and in the njurse of thia year he 
baa succeeded In givhag to the public an * EKmienlary Granunar of thj 
Galla Language,^ dcdicaied to one of our meinhera, "Sir Thomas D. 
Acland, who ia also one of the warmest friend* and a moot lilocraj pro- 
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moicTOf the wuie of African clviUiBtium and un whdni may be labl n> 
have .)c(ceiided ibe mantle* of a WilbtrfoTCe and a CUrbKin. 

Nothing can more effectiially tend to improve our knowledge of the 
ttill onkimwo portionah of the globe, than a pTeporaloty aniiiottttimce, on, 
the part of the ndventurtniB traveUer, with the language of the natives. 

It preaenta the readiest means of enBimng a gnitcliil welcome in the hot, 
and in the palace 

S, Africa .—Descending now the coait of Africa, we learn by a 

letter commumcated by Mr, MaoioteO, not tooursfWe*, buttolheCfe3$ta- 
phienJ Society of and ptiniEd in their Biilktin for August, ISW4, 

that Mr. Knipf was at Brava in Dtcember, 1843; that he had entered 
the Jub* over the bar of which there wua, in the dry season, only 3 feet 
of water, but hoTi.ig IS or 20 fdct within the har. The kke said hy 
Lieut. Chriatophcf to be wiihout outlet* and to be the recipient of 
HatTica river, Mr* Knvpf saya ii nearer to the sea than was before ima¬ 
gined, and that it is only two or three days* journey from the tow n of 
Jal». 1 nde[jcn(leiit of thia infamsiion, there is a passage in 
Macqu«nk letter lo M. Jomard, which, a* P real dent of the liny si Geo¬ 
graphical Society of England, I am bwLftd to nodce. Mr. MaC^neen 
saya, /e rowfrcrri r/tffQffrr tfum « aHirre let tra^s dtt a 

faire chore ponr ram^Uoftition de f AfAqra.** Far be it from 

me to wish in the leaat to underrate the effoits made by our neigh¬ 
bours in the cause af African ciriLiialiun; but wc must vindicate our 
own claim to baring sacriheed more money, mure lives, and made greater 
efForia than all the uiher countries of Eumpe put together for ameliorat¬ 
ing the condition of benighted Africa* France has abundance of ju*l 
claim* of her own of the higb&t order, and with all iHe i* new doing, 
or hu done, she will he the last not to ailrait the due mcrttB of EnglantL 
It is indeed nimeceeMry to call your aUeution to the tnillion* which 
for thi* object the Britiah nation sacrificed on the niter of hninanity, O'T 
of OUT continued efforts to carry out and complete what Pultament mml 
the cotintty have consideted a righteaua cause- I will simply add, tint 
even unaided English travdlcT* are now itrivlng to explore tiart* of 
Southern Africa, which no European tniTcIlcr of the lut century ho« 
ever tTodden* To my great mrjifise, I recently conversed with in 
ardent and accomplished youdi, LicnL Koxton, late of (Jic 69ih regi¬ 
ment, who hu formed the daring project of traversing Africa in the 
parallel of the Southern Tropic, and has actually starual fqc thia purpose* 
PrepoTing himarif by prerioua exenraion* on foot in N, Africa and 
Algeria, he nailed from Livftpotil in Dccetnbtr last in the hark ' [loyalist * 
iTor Ichaboc, pov^io well known for its gnaTH); from thia spot bt was to 
repair to Walvuh Bay, at the mouth of the Kuiiiu river, where we 
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have alrtudj mtiCfiniile Kiablinbroenti. The inlrepid iraTeUu had 
nceived from ihc fig^nii of th«c estsblishment# luch faFourahlc ivc- 
rn^inro of the iminve* towardt the inicrior, u also of the nature of the 
■climate, that he hat the moat aangtifne bopca of being able to iienetroA 
to the central rcgicm, if not of travewing it to the PoituguteC colonie* of * 
MuMinbique- Tf Lbis he accompli >hcd <ond there are trtditiona of its 
having Wn tlone in former iimea by the Puriuguwc), then indeed will 
Ldeui. HuJctoii hive acquired a permanent name for himvclf antang^. 
British travellers, by making us acquainted with the nature of the axis 
of the great coniiineiit of which wt poesesa lUc soathem extremity. I 
hare much pleasure in adding, that the Admiralty hart BcniouE instruct 
tiona to tlu 5 naval officcra oii the coast to afford l^iieut'- Ruiton every 
aesiHtance, and I have no doubt that «ir mEmbcr, >*r. Bandinel nf the 
Foreip OfBce, so iwaloiu in our cause, will aid, by every means in hi* 
department, the ymmg and gallant adventurer- 

Mr. Ackerman baa ataTted ftom Paris for Madagascar, where he pro¬ 
poses to remain wmc time* The Academy of Sciences has fnrniehed 
him with instructions on the principal object* of research, which should 
fir hii attention- We leom that the same indiTidual has presented lit 
the Academy a project for improving the salubrity of the Island of St. 
Mary*s, off the coast of Madagascar. 

In the AlheoKum^ for August we find it mentioned that M. Maiiaii 
has received a commiKicm to explore Southern Africm He is to enter 
the country at Zauri bar and join the Arab merchanta, who leave ihe 
Coast at certain periods of the year for the interior. 

The French commander, H. J» Matson, and Copt Morell, have made 
numerous obserTattoiij, hydrographical and meteorological c the former 
on the ThV, coast of Africa, S* of the equator, and the latter along the 
coast of Cape Colony; while the commandantas P- d'Orctl and Lunauoff 
de Kerdudoll, hove cjtplored the eastern eoasc* of the Mozambique 
channel. 

America. 

JV". Amfriat. —Among the geographers of eminence, whose death it 
was my painful duty to noilce in my Address of laai year, wa* M, 
Nicollet, whose labours along the MisisissippI and Miaseun I alsa men¬ 
tioned. We have since then been favoured, through the kindness of 
Mr. Greenhew, with Nieollet’s map, in 6 iheets, embracing the 
whole course of the mighty Mi*si5.;ippi, nnd that of its equally impnrtatit 
affluent, the more rapid and toriuous Missouri, together with, the vast^ 
region lying between these great artcriei of the K. American cimtineiil. 
This map is of the greatest importance in hself as depicting the hydro* 
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gtttphj of tlwt part of ihe world T^ith an accuracy uf detail r<mghf fnr in 
TBin in ill preceding rospi; and iia rilue ii <1111 ftirtlieT enhanced hy 
the rery able report of M. Nicolkt, hy which it ia accompwiLed, tiid 
lor 1 copy of which we art alao indebted to ^fr. Grecn^w* Thii. 

■ report contiinir Snt, a sttocinct iccouut of the phyalml gewgraphy of 
the coUftlry cmbnuced within the hifliia of the mAp> including a nir- 
ntiTe of the moTCraeotB of the ejjiediiioa during the yean l83S-9j aiad 
an aoxiiint of M, NksaUet^i Tinit lo the eouTce!! of the Mirtiaaippi in 
*1836; ami, aecoitdly* in ibetract of the priori plea and methodic hy 
which be wu governed, in mahlng hia observaiiona both for Mtronomicil 
and phvrical geography. There are aim three ap|wdic<s« the firat of 
which prwetiia a ubulor view of the geographical positiuna on which 
the conamiction of the map ia grounded; the sccoml U a catalogue, 
dmwD up by Dr. Jotnea Turrey, of the plant# obtained during tbn es 
pcdiuiinj and the third, a Hat of the fodaila of the more leapt Ttani 
localiliea. 

In tbia very inteicating report, the phyaicjil f^turea of the couniry, 
the prodocliona of in *u rfaoe and it# geology nre detailed ; the numneta, 
CQBtuin#, and language of the tribea met with, are alao suceinctly de¬ 
scribed ; bat the enploration of the portngca at and about the aoutce# of 
the Miaeiiaippi may per hap* be eateemed the moat valuable portion of 
M. Nicollet^a labour*. The account of the paeudo-volcanoe* along the 
hliteouri ia also very enrioua. He rightly attribulM their origin to thoM 
singular centre# of alow cambuatioiit which the mineralogtEt Fatriti 
erroneaiuly caoaidereid to be the caiiac of real volcanon; viz. the 
)icnetration of water into the pyritiferoua atretai, and the conaeqnent 
dec)>tnpoflilion of the aniiphuret of iron. The sourcea of the Miaaia- 
lippi had been already explored by Jlr* Schooictuft and l^euL Alien; 
hut Mii NicoUct io, we believe, the firat traveller who ha# carried with 
biru aaTfununiical inatrumenis, and employed them along the whole 
CQurse of that river, from tta mouth opWiWrdi. Tlie report contnina also 
a very intereating ahetch of the early hiatory of St. Louia. Altogether 
the map and tnenioir are very valuable aclditiona lo the geography of N. 
America. 

1 thall say nothing of J. C. FrcmontV exploration of the cuuniry 
lying belwten the Miasuuri and the Rucky Mountains, of Mr. Joaiah 
Gregg's work on the * Commerce of the PTairiCa,' of Mr. Greenliow'a 
* History nf Oregon and Calih>raia,^ na, thonka to the kindneai of r, 
Thomas Falconer, qiit Juumal contains that gentlemaji'a valuable uTialy- 
flcal nuiicev of these aevenfi publication'^; whilst hia recent wtirk on the 
*^qiicKion of the t^ghls of Great Britain to the Oreguti territory is satis¬ 
factorily deduced from ibe origitial right# ## derivcil hy us from the 
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cc&aiun of ii> fimt iliioui'erer?, the French. 1 oiUBt hete, howtifcr, men- 
tlun KUitihcr TTprk hv M. Duflot dc Mufrajj eiitjUiCd * Eiplortiitin dti 
Tetrkoire de TOit^un,' in 2 \oW Thli puhUcnUun haa been mide at 
the FX|«cnic tmd under the direct unction of the govenimKiiE of Fmnnfc 
Though not devoid of incereit, more etpccmlly ai the piwcnt moment, , 
we do not fiml in it any new facta oUerved by the luttior; neither » 
there an\ journal to enable ufi to verify the tmch, which he has rearlied 
uii hifl map at the ctwirac of hit journey. AUhongh [KiLiiica ufe not out ^ 
object, I cannot foil to obicrvcthai, however iodupu&ed to favour Britieh 
uitereata, thia author it cumpcUcd to admit the validity of the Engiitli 
claima lo the Oregon territjOTy* 

There hui also been publlsUcd a mnp of the boundary line heiweeo 
the Onited States and the adjacent Britiah doioiniona, from the mouth 
of the Ste» Ctoix tg the intcraectlon of the parallel of >45"' N- lat», by 
Major {jrmhatu, with eections-. 

Mr- William B. Hodgaon haa lihciriw publiihcd at New York an 
ethnological work, entitled ‘ Nutea on Northern Africa, the Sahara, and 
Soudati, ikc,/ which is well ajjoken of j and hia obicrvationa on tlio 
aucient history of the N. of Africa, and the affinity between the B 
and the ancestor* of the aneient Egyptians, are said to be worthy of 
sidemtion. 

Central America.-^Pajftage acrots lAe American hfkmtLt.— 
HavLiig formerly adverted at some length to the projccta which had 
been at various litnw set on foot concerning the exccudon of canals, 
railroads, or pwaiLgea for commerce, across the great itihmui of Ame¬ 
rica on Dve parallels of laikiidc, I am now happy to slate, that in ouo- 
scquCTCe of the able reporta on the subjeci, and the couddecce re¬ 
po^ in Don Jose de Gsjmy, and the partks who are ot the head of this 
great Mexican project,* a company luts been formed, and is ahuut to be 
publicly announced, to Open a canal from the lakes near Tehuantepec, 
on ihe Pacific, ucroH the Cordiliem fthert very low), to the mivigable 
portion of the riverCunzicualco, which ii navigable for SO miles from Its 
mouth in tlic Bay of Campeachy or Gulf of Mexico, 

[ have already mi fully anticlp>ated all I could »y on the dEalrableness 
and vast importance of ilie execution of auch a project, and the British 
public are now iu pi»sesaion of auch clear and copious documents in the 
work of that Bkilful engineer, M, Moreau, that I ahall rtsirict myself to 
the gratifying aunnuncemeut made tu mc by one of oiir members, Mr. 
Dc Morgan, (hat the comp>iuiy formed coniista of Mexican, British, and 
pMuch iiitereais; that the canal is lo be cuiWrom the higher poniou efr 

* yoF ail Bccijiinl vT Duft 3i)*i 4* Cfaray'a wnrfy ■of Um> jailiiuiu of Tdiuairt^|*c, tea 
ihf able •uticle Irf ^Ir. TIujcllu in our owu Joiiroal. 
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the liver Cuizacutico to the Idltu on the ahorm uf the Gulf of Mexico; 
And liixL it will be on the uuve acjilc m Uie Great Caledooian 

Cxn&l, and thcrerore passable by veuela of liXiO tons burthen. 

^ When we ledect on the vast sHving of tiaiitical rialtj tinier and es- 
^ pensc, which this short cot to the Pad he and allcoluinei, in ntr and in 
Jnitiw^ whether on the Oregon or eliewbere* inwhkb Briiiih enterprise 
can extend, and think of tbe vastly greater dangers and jii£cuttiea of 
doohling Cape Horn than thoie of rounding our Ofkneja and the Fitfuil 
*Herid, we can have no hesitation in wiihing hearty m erest to a company, 
which will thus at once clear away atich obvUclcai and open out stich 0 
grand field of commerce, by the execution of a project which hai beta 
a desideratum for ceutiirica, and which never euuld he ■*> well carried 
out as in ihcec piping times of petec^ 

[ am acquainted with little other Infomiation of intereit, which this 
year baa furnielicd reai^ecUng Central America, except that there is 
a atrong probabiliity that a German colony will he founilcd on the Mos¬ 
quito cmai; the Baton dc Pelkhct having rctnmed from tbeuce with a 
favourable report on the toil and climate, and the Queen of the country 
haviog offered to a commiasioo an exteualve tract of Land. 

S. Amnica ^ — Of S. America, in like manoer, we havo heard hut 
little. French Guayaita baa been recently examined by M. Juin Itier, 
wboae aeeounta hate been succeMively published in tbc ' AnnsJes Mari- 
times et Ccioniales.’ M. F. de Gastelnau is purwumg his rt-teaichea in 
the interior of Braxil with the assistance of ihe Braxilioio Guvemment; 
when last heard of (22d March, 1844), be waa at Goyax. His ioteutlon 
was tu proceed to the W. and descend the Tocantina river, returuiug to 
Goyox by laccnding the Arxguay. 


Europe ■ 

.SireJea and yonray ^ — 'Wc Imte Lately reccited 7 Bheetaofthe N. 
coast of Norway, and a similar number of the hydrographic survey of the 
loulfaem proviueex of Sweden. The former docutnentt were put into my 
hands by our eminent foreign member flanstecn, when J visited the sej- 
totific ogngress of Scandinavia osaemhled last summer at Christiania j 
hut I rtgrcl that my rapid traour through Sweden and my geological 
purauiia did not enable rac to commufiicate with our Swedish foreign 
members, except M. WnhlcDberg, I hope, in revisiting Sweden aitd 
Norway this summer, to be able to bring from thence aome new stqresu 
In the meantime, I can announce to you that since uur lut auiiiiervajy, 
^TrofcMor Keilhqu hu published a geological map of the northern tracis 
of Norway in the second part of bis ^Giea Nortegica f and that when at 
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Stockholm 1 had, through the priTilege kindly obtained for me by Baron 
Berzeliua, an opportunity of inipecting a portion of a large lithological 
map of Sweden, which is in preparation, and in which the varied ancient 
crystalline rocks of that kingdom will be'dearly indicated by th« 
labours of competent mineralogists and surveyors, Messrs. Foriells, , 
Erdmsn, Franien, and Troillius. In making inquiries respecting the 
remarkable phenomenon of the rise of laud in Norway and parts of 
Sweden, to which public attention was first called by lipoid von Buch, ^ 
and which have been so much extended by the reaches of Mr. Lyell, T “ 
was informeil by Baron Berzelius that there is unquestionably a line 
from E. to W, across Sweden in the parallel of Solvitsborg, along which 
the ground is perfectly stable, and has not moved for many centuries. 
To the N. of it, however, the whole continent appears to have been 
raued very considerably at comparatively recent periods, and to be still 
undergoing the same process, the intensity of which increases to the 
N. The presence of sea-ahdls not distinguishable from those now 
living in the adjacent seas at different altitudes arc the best proofs of 
such rise in previous times, and the marks affixed to the rocks prove that 
this elevation u still proceeding. To the S., however, of the sutionary 
line, or throughout the province of Scania, it is now still more clearly 
developed, that the land is, on the contrary, undergoing that depression, 
which Mr. Lyell explained to the English public. 

The person above all others who has worked out the phenomena o 
the depression of Southern Sweden is that eminent and truly learned 
man Professor Ndlson of Lund, who combines a profound knowledge of 
natural history with great reading and research, and whose labours in 
ethnology have thrown so much light on the several races of men which 
from the earliest times have successively occupied his country.* It is not 
only by shovring tbst the villsge of Stafsten in Scania is now 380 feel 
nearer the Baluc than it was eighty-seven years ago, when Unnmus him- 
self measured the distance, but also by indicating that an ancient pavement 
of the time of Trelleberg has been found at a level of 3 feel below the 
Baltic, it*** a depression is proved t Nillson has further shown that both 
on the E. and W. sides of Scania, turf or pest bogs (evidently terrestrial, 
because charged with fresh-water and terrestrial remains) are also under 
IcYcl of the sea; and thus no doubt can be entertained concerning the 
movement of Scandinavia, which may be resembled to thst of a plank upon 
a raised support, one end of which is ascending and the other deacending 


• Th# Royal Mutwim at Coprnl>a|c«n a®.>nl. a .tarMid , 

aving from datructims m on* nalMMial tuu^m, aarlwrt 

Amwgad aceonlir*! to th. tchrma of S>11*00, tbo u^iU^tha “^**^**^ 
W. aud inm art admirably derrlopcd by ibt abU coowrtator, Mr. Tbompwo. 
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whiUt the xuppoited part i« itationary. Regretiing that I cannot now 
go further into a snhject so interesting to all geographers as well as 
geologists, 1 promise Toa, if health and life for the next year be allotted 
^o me, to enter more fully into the qnestion. There are, indeed, many 
, other phenomena which are not so strictly geological, but that I might, 
with perhaps some plcasare to yoorselTcs, refer to tliem on the present 
occasion. Such, for example, are the views which I entertain of the 
successive changes in the outline of northern Europe at various periods 
’^anterior to our own, and the transport of the great bloc\s fnxn Scan' 
dinavia, not only over countries to the S. (as had been erroneously sup- 
pos^'d), but eccentrically, and in all directions. These matters can, 
how ever, only be safely hnndled in a se|>arate work; and having stlrou* 
lateti your curiosity by a notice of them, I must refer you to roy forth¬ 
coming work on Rua»ia and the adjacent countries, in which 1 hsre 
endesvoared to explain these striking phenomena. 

Lastly, in respect to those northern countries, 1 may say that Captain 
Roosen of the Norwegian engineer! has lately published, at Paris, a 
new map of the northern pnivioces of Norway. 

lietgimm. —M. Linden, we understand, has returned to Brussels from 
a scientific mission in S. America, sflcr an absence of three rears. 

Two additional sheets of the Topographical Survey of Belgium hare 
been published, viz. Ostend and Bruges; also 

A Nuuvelle Carte Gdndrale de la Belgique, par M. Vandermaelen, on 
the scale of ,tsW- 

Austria. —In Austria has been published a General h(ap of Europe, 
in 24 sheets, by a Society of Geognphers at Vienna; also an Atlaa 
of the Austrian Empire, in 15 sheets; and a General Atlas, of 40 maps, 
besides many maps of ports or harbours. Some Statistical Tables of 
Hungary, and a Lexicon or Geographical Dictionary of the Austrian 
Empire, have Ukewriae been published. 

Colonel Hauslabof Vienna baa publkbed a set of Physical and Geo¬ 
logical Mapa, showing the natural distribution of the surface of the 
globe into Grographical, Hydrographical, and Geological basins. 

A new Map of Krain, by M, H. Theyer, in 16 sheets, is in progress 
of publication; 4 sheets have already appeared. 

A Map of Bohemia, by Kumersberg, in 4 sheets, is also being pub¬ 
lished ; one sheet of it has been printed. 

We learn from our foreign member Colonel Sktrbanek, that the sur- 
rtys of the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary, under the direction of 
4hc Military Geographical 'Institute, have been continued on both .sides 
*of the Danube. * The triangulstion of Transsylvsnis has been finished, 
and an azimuth measured near licmberg. It is proposed to continue 
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the wirveir nejt yenr* when ihe iri«igiJttion will be cumcd oirer the 
N- of Crcrintiiy in the pwreliel nf Buda hy one «t of surveyors, while 
■nothrr, beginning ils nperntiori in TrsnsBylvonU, will push on to* 
wanie Ttunnwir and the Batmt. At Splatro, b Dalmatia, where th« 
iatitnde haa been already ahaerved, an azimuih will be meaBured ; and ^ 
at Flume, where the azitnutli ie already hnuwn, the ladttide will be de- 
tcnnitied. It ii alio intended to cminect the Naval Observatory at 
Venice with the general triangulntiDn of Auatria, by mrana of the aatro- 
QQmical adineaBUTementa cvf the arci of the meridian between Spalatro 
and Vienna, between Fiunie nnd Prague, and between Venice and 
Munich, 

I'he MiiiUTT Geogmphieal Inadtute is now engaged on a Special and 
a General Map of Moravia; of the former, ewu Hvrataona have ap¬ 
peared. 

The drawing of the Special Map of Buhemia, on the acale of ttVf» ^ 
begun, in order to iti being engraved on copper. 

*SbLfow^,—Philology being a branch of ethnology, and this latter in* 
timstely connected with gcsigrapby, the Society will be glad to Irani that an 
aaioriatton hai been formed at Dresden, under the presidency of theede^ 
hrated OrientilUt Demann, for the furtherance of phtlologiea) pursuits. 
The importance of philology, m afTording datn by which to smve at a 
knowledge of the former relations, and prneut d{B|Teifsijonof the dlfTcreiit 
families of ntankiiid, cannot be donbttd, and it is to be hoped that t he 
learned and indefatigable philologists of Germany may imccecdi in 
elucidating a subject still enyebped in much obscurity, lu connexion 
with this, rhe late djscovcriea of llamyariiic, ondCuncifurm iii«ripiioiia, 
the iitcmpta more or leas aticcessfiil of learned individuals to dc' 
cipher them, have considerable intercfit. 

The Baron V. Wrede, whoae Notes of en EicUfaion in Hadramaut 
is inserted in our Journal, is publishing at Deipstg the account of his 
cxplotatioiis in S. Arabuu 

Fftitikjhrt. —M. Derfelden de llinderstein has lately completed hla 
important Atlas ef the Dutch Eact E tidies. 

France.—In the BullcEin of the Geographical Society of France wiU 
be found intetesting notiexa on Kurdistan, by AL Teller. 

M. Vivien is publishing the Geographical History of Asia. 

M. d'AvcMc, who has so greatly contributed by his labours to the 
geography of Alrica, has lately added to the work entitled *- Univtrs 
Piltotesque* an inieresiLmg volume on the anrient religions prevalent in 
the nurth-weslem r^ons of African • ^ 

The S<jcieie ile Griigraphic of Paris hai puli!iBhe<l s Gjammir nod* 
Dlcliuoary of the iJerbeT Language, under the superintendence of 
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P. A. Jaubert; mod a French and Berber Oicfionar; ham been publiabed 
bj order of the Miniatre de la Guerre; both of which worka hare been 
Uberallj preaented to our library. 

• M. Gabriel LAfond, in the laat Toluine recently publtahed of hia 
, * Voyage autour du Monde,' baa given some highly intereating noticea 
on the commerce of the Indian Archipelago carried on'by the Malay 
Boughia. 

It ia probably known to you that in 1839 Mr. Walkeoaer publiabed 
*‘an atlaa, entitled ' Grirgraphie Ancicnne Hiatorique et Comparec dca 
Gaulea Ciaalpinea et Tranaalpinea.* The author haa lately added an 
additional map to the collection, being that of Gaul at the epoch of the 
fall of the Roman empire in the Weal. 

We have further been favoured by M. Dauaay, one of our correapond* 
iog membera at Paria, with the following notice:— 

The aurvey of the ooaata of France in the Mediterranean waa ter* 
minated by M. Mounier in 1843; there remaining nothing to do but 
to determine the toundinga further ouL The death of M. Mounier 
having put a atop to a career, throughout which he had given proofa of 
great talent, M. Duperrvf, who had been hia iccond in command at 
Martinique and on the coaata of France, waa charged with the work. 
In 1844 all the weatem portion had been completed, and, with the per* 
miaaion of the Spaniah government, the Bay of Roaaa haa been surveyed 
as far aa Cape St. Sebastian. M. Duperr^ ia now about to start for the 
eastern portion. The use of a steamer baa greatly facilitated these 
opermtiona. 

Of other French engineers abroad, three are in China, one at the 
Marquesas, and one on the coast of Algeria, but no reports have yet 
been received from them. The 6th and laat volume of the * Pilole 
Fran 9 ait,* which completes the description of the northern and weatem 
coaata of France, has been published, so that this great work, which haa 
been twenty-five years in completing by the corps of hydrographical en¬ 
gineers and their able director, M. BcautempaBeaupr^, is now terminated. 

The physical portion of the voyage of the ‘ Vdnua,* forming 5 volumes 
of interesting obaenrationa by M. de Teasan. has been published, and 
the atlas of the voyage is almost finished. 

The physical portion of the voyage of the ‘ Bonite,* edited by M. 
Darondeau, is also rapidly advancing towards conclusion. 

The engraving of the charts and plana, illustrative of the expedition of 
the * Astrolabe* and the * ^lee,' ia also making progress, though nothing 
,^f it haa yet been publiabed. M. Vincendnn Dumoulin, who haa charge 
•of the work, and who ia also to compile the history of the voyage, haa 
constructed several general maps and charts, composed partly from ob- 
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MiratioiM raade during the voyage; aereral of these latter hare been 
published, and otbers will ahortly be iaaacd. 

M. de la Marche, who tailed in 1842 on board the * Erigone/ oom- 
manded by Captain, now Rear*Admiral, Cedlle, hat brought hence front 
hu voyage a great nuin of magnetical and physical obeervations made • 
in China, which have been received with great interest bj the Academic 
des Sciences, and which are likely to be soon published. 

M. Cazallon still continues his researches on the tides. He has esta¬ 
blished an instrument at Toulon, which uninterruptedly marks the 
movement of the tides, and he it about to set up a similar instru¬ 
ment at St. Servan. 

M. Keller has made some very interesting observations at Cherbourg 
on the currents produced by the tides; and he is now preparing a me¬ 
moir on the subject, which M. Daussy thinks will contain some new 
ideas. 

M. I^evre's voyage in Abyssinia is about to be published, and a 
description of the W. coast of Africa, by M. Bouet; as also the voyage 
of M. Radienel. This gentleman was'despatched in 1843 by the French 
Governor of Senegal, to explore the river Fah^md, and the gold districta 
on ita banks and on those of its tributaries. He visited the upper course of 
the Gambia, where, it is said, he has resolved, on data quite new, the 
question of the alleged junction of the upper streams of the Gsmhta 
and Senegal; and he has generally improved the maps of the W. coast, 
particularly aa regards the hydrographical system of that region. 

M. Daussy has further fsvoured os with a detailed list of 32 charts 
and plans, and six works of nautical descriptions and sailing directions, 
which have been pubhsbed by the French Ministry of Marine during 
the past year, kindly adding the promise, that the greater part will be 
presented to the Society. The detail of the more important voyages 
now publishing is as followsVoyage of the Bonite; Historical Atlas, 
9th and 10th part; Zoological Atlas, 13th part; Botanical Atlas, 9th, 
lOtb, and llih parts; Text, 6th Uvraison; Magnetical Observations, 
tome 1, 2nd part, 1 volume in 8vo., 7th Uvraison ; Geology and Mineral¬ 
ogy, 1 vol. in 8vo., 8th and 9lh Uvraisons; Zoophytology, 1 vol. hi 8vo. 

Voyage of the * Vdnus,* Text History of the Voyage, 4th volume; 
Physical portion, 4th and 5th vols.; and livraiiona 6, 7, 8,9 and 10 of 
the Atlaa of Natural History; Voyage of the ‘Artemisc,* the Srd vol. 
in 6vo. 

With regard to the Scientific Commission of the North, in Scandi¬ 
navia, Lapland, &c., of the Atlas there hava been published from thew 
I6lh to the 18th livraison; of the Text, 4th Uvraison, being Geology and * 
Mineralogy, 1st part in 8vo.; the 5lh Uvraison, Meteorology, tome I, 
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part 1; 6th and 7th Uvraiaona, Uiatory of the Vojage, 1 tol.; and 8th 
UvraUoD, Magnetiam, tome 1, 2nd part. 

^ or the Voyage of the * Astrolabe* there have appeared .—History of the 
.Voyag^ 6ih and 7th tomes of the text, and 33rd livraison of the Atlas • 
, of the Zoological Atlas, livraisons llih to 15th; Botanical Atlas, livs! 
7th and 8th; Anthropology, litrt. 1st to 4th; and tome I of the Hydro- 
graphy. 

^ Lieut.-Col. Lapie, another of our corrtspoodii^ members, informs us 
that the OcpOt de la Guerre has published eight more sheets of the Map 
of France, riz., .Mirecourt, Auxerre, Tounene, Langres, Tours, Blois, 
Clamecy, and Avallon, ahkh brings up the number already published 
to 93; 36 are now engrasing, eight of which will be published during 
the prerent year; the niwity of the remaining 38 will be completed 
also this year, making in all 157 sheets. 

Numerous rectifications and additions have been effected in the maps 
of Algeria, and others very important are now making. Of these maps 
Col. Lapie has kindly promised to send copies for our library. 

Two work, b, ihc ScieotiSc Commi»ion of .\lgcri. uc .iwul to be 
publi.hcd. The lir .1 of IbcK, edited by M. Cerette, Cepuiu of En- 
gineere, contuo. . .tody of the route, followed by the Ar.be in the 
Kulhem^ru of the proeince, with . ii..p oo which eU the route, .re 
trmewL The .ecood couuiu. re«rcb.. on the Geogruphy uid Com- 
m,™ of South Alprie, b, MM. Creite and Renou. with three n..p.. 
A rolunie W.U .Uo .hortly .ppe« contaiuiog r.huUile iDformwioo oo 

e Algenu S.^,., byCoLDauiuM. with three map. by M. Gaboriaud, 
Captain of the Etat-Major. 

A la^ map of Morocco has been published by M. Renou from 
in.un.1. collated by him during hi. reuidence in Algeria. It i. aid 
to be nch in details of its northern |>ortion. 

M. Emile de Champeourtois has arrived in Paris from a scientific 
Ub!!u^^ »»ringing with him some valuable resulu of his 

fortia d Urbin, MM. Guerard and Hase. .Members of the Academy of 
Ii^nptions. Afr Jailer, .nd Col. Lapie, has, after man, yt^^ of 
Ubono^ re«rareh.been completed. It i, enutled ‘Recudl dL^nd- 

xeriTn T^r*’ the Itinerary of Antoninus, the Pcu^. 

genan Tables, and a selection of Greek Perinli in ■ i 

accompanied by an atlas of 10 maps. This wo*rk has ‘"i"* 

J.re.ented to us by Col. Lspie. 

. SpfUM.—ln §pain a translation of Balbi’s * 

««d.r the title of .Com,w»di„ de Get^rufi. UuST.’ hy Tu ^ 
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tian Fabrcgot, the original being augmented and corrected, ai far aa 
regards Spain; but when one relume only was published, the translator 
died, leaving but 4 sheeta ready relative to Spain, and aa yet no one haa 
taken the work in hand. • 

There have been published * El Orbe Pintoreaco Daguerreotipico,* 

* lai Gcngrafta Pintoresca,* third edition; with ateel eogravinga, plans, 
and maps, which repreaent the principal cities of tlie world according 
to Baibi, Malte Brun,tud Minano; Noa. 1, 2, and 3 de la * Costa Occi¬ 
dental de Francis,* the last number, including that part between thp 
Olonne Sands and the high road to Seim, by the Hydrographic Society. 

Don Josd d*Urcullu, to whom we are indebted for this notice of what 
is doing in S}win, further informs ua that there will be immediately 
published the * Clementoa de GeograBa,' by Letron. 

There hare also appeared an elementary geography for children, by 
D. L. Garcia Sauz, and a Treatise on Geography, by D. N. Rodriguez 
Solano, in Salamanca. 

With regard to maps and charts, there has appeared a chart of the 
Western Coast of Sumatra, with the Island of Eugatio, &c.; also 

A Chart of the China Sea, with the IsLnds of Anambas. 

D. Domingo Fontan has nearly hniahed a Topographical Map of 
Galicia, ordered by the Government in 1S34. 

The unsettled state of Spain has been most unfavourable to science; 
and no surveys, either land or maritime, have been even projected. 
Nor has any impulse been given to the study of geography, unless it be 
that several preparatory schools have been established in didcrent cities, 
and at these geography forms part of the studies of the pupils. 

Portugal .—I have much pleasure in announcing that about 6ve 
years ago a Society was formed in Lisbon, under the designation of the 

* Royal Maritime and Colonial Association of Lisbon,* which has already 
published several volumes of iitteresting matter, on the voyages and 
colonial establishments, both early and late, of the Puttuguese, in the 
work entitled * Annacs Afarttitnas e Colonaes.* It is to be regretted we 
are not yet in poasession of this mine of information resj ecting the early 
establishments of the adventurous l^>rtuguesc, and where no doubt we 
should 6nd much valuable information on countries which most par¬ 
ticularly interest us at this moment, more especially the E. coast of 
Africa. 

From our corresponding member, Commander Ma^o, we leom that 
the Topographical Map of Portugal is in progress. 

M. de Msfedo has himself published a naemoir, to prove that the 
Canary Islands were t»ot known to the .\rabs previous toetbe discoveries 
of the Portuguese. Courtcillor Lopez de Lima has published the first 
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volume of hi» Sl»!Mtic»l E<s«y on ihe Portugue^: poMettions in Worteru 
and Eastern Africa, in Eastern Aaia, in China and the South Seta. 
This work it published by order of the Government; and the present 
Volume relates to the Cape Verd Islands and its dependendes. The 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Lisbon continue the printing of * Informa¬ 
tion relating to the Molucca Islands,* by Gabriel Rebillo, forming part 
of the aeries entitled, Maieriala for the Geographical History of the 
Countries beyond Sea, Ac. 

The mme Academy is also publtshlng the second volume of the 
reprint of the Collection of Opiucula relating to the Navigation, Con¬ 
quests, and Voyages of the Portuguese. This \*olume contains the 
History of * What Don Christovao da Gama did in the Kingdoms of 
Prestre John with 400 Portuguese,* by Miguel Cassauhop. 

HoUand .—We learn that M. Van der Velde, of the Royal Dutch 
Navy, is about to publish a work on the Dutch possessions in the East, 
with a large map. The same individual, in conjunction with M. V. de 
Coppetiaal, has undertaken a French translation, and complete revision 
of the important work of Francois Valentyn on the East Indies, pub¬ 
lished in five folio volumes at Dordrecht and Amsterdam in 1726. 
This has ever been considered by those to whom the Dutch language 
was familiar, as a most important work; and when, aa is proposed in the 
new edition, all that in the lapse of one hundred and nineteen years has 
become obsolete shall bo diminated, and all that later researches have 
corrected or brought to light, be substituted in iu place, thia will un- 
questionably be one of the most important works of the day, and iu 
appearance will be hailed by all lovers of oriental geography aa a most 
valuable acquisition. 

//a/y._The progress of the study of geography, and its sister sciences 
geology and chorography, will be greatly promoted in Italy, if sufficient 
encouragement secures the conrimurtion of an excellent periodical, com¬ 
menced last year at Bologna by ooc of our corresponding members, 
Signor Annibale Ranuxzi. Hia Geographical Annual C Annuario Geo- 
grafico luliano'), a amall and unpretending volume, not only gives a 
complete account of what has been lately done in Italy, to improve our 
knowledge of geography, but conlaina valuable communicationa from 
the most distinguished men in that country on the geology, topography, 
climate, produce, and industry of their native country, with sutistical 
ubles carefully compiled, and a complete caulogue of scientific works 
lately published in the various Italian States. A learned dissertation 
by Count Graberg dc Hrinsu, another of our valuable correspondents, 
on the early Ghioese navigators, will be read with much satisfaction by 
all who take an interest in the history of navigation and commerce; but 
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perhaps the moat important communication in the volume ii a letter 
from General Vbconti, in which he explaina the origin of a diKrepancy 
in the height of the dome of St. Peter’a at Rome, aa given by the 
eatimatea formed by the aatronomcra of that city, and the determination* 
made by Captain Pergola of the Royal Neapolitan Engineera. That 
o6Scer, not being able to extend hia triangulation into the Roman ter- 
fitorv, and wiahing to make the dome of St. Peter a the termination of 
one of hia angles, was obliged to assume a co-efficient of terrestrial re¬ 
fraction. Not considering the variation of that element in ditFerent 
climates and seasons, he took as its expression 0*08, the quantity 
generally used in the French triangulations, and given by Puissant in 
hia treatise on geology, found also by actual observation to be applicable 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Naples. The height of the dome of 
St. Peter’s thence deduced differed materially from that of the Roman 
astronomers, whose accuracy could not be doubted. Thb error was 
pointed out by Colonel Corabauf of the French Engii>eers, in the * Bul¬ 
letin de la SociduJ de Gdographie.* General Viacooli, therefore, caused 
a fresh calculation to he made along the whole chain of triangles from 
the Adriatic to the Mediterranean; and thus obtained for the expreaskm 
in question 0*06415, an amount which, when applied to the determina¬ 
tion of the altitude of the dome of St. Peter’a at Rome, gives a result 
nearly identical with that of the Roman astronomers. Though this cor¬ 
rection was communicated without delay to M. Coraboeuf, it appears to 
have been as yet unnoticed in France. 

There arc also several other valuable communications from General 
Visconti in Signor Ranuzzi’s * Annuario ;* and much as might have been 
expected from the known zeal and abUity of that writer, it may safely bo 
averred that his work exceeds even the expectations which his reputation 
led his readers to form. 

To this I must add, that Signor Ranuzzi, who b one of our best 
correspondents, has just favoured us with the following interesting 
information. Among the works which appeared last year, says the 
Count, one b especblly deserving of notice; the volume published at 
Milan, in consequence of the congress of men of science, and entitled 
’Natural and Civil Reports on Lombardy* (Notizie Naturali e CiviU 
Bulla Lombardia), publbhcd by a soebty of learned men, under the direc¬ 
tion of Signor Carlo Csttaneo. This work, of which the first volume 
only has yet been published, and which will be followed by Ap|»endiccs 
and Supplements, according as more roateriab arc received, will give a 
full and complete orographical view of Lombafdy. At Florence Signor 
Bbnchi has begun to pnblbh a Political, and Signof Marmochi a 
Physical. Geography of luly, under the tide of * Introduction to the 
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Niiurritl HisiPiir pf General and Cumpnmiive * (PrtNlromu detk 
S uria Kaluralftf gtnenile e comparatiraj. Italia^) Tiiese twp works 
will be reiy well uecuted^ tmd are diJculaied to exteod the knuw- 
^edge arid tmte for theac scimcea ainoDjE tbe Iialiatia. They form part 
of m ddUectfo]! ctitttlrd ' The Italian's Librart'^" Many works of merit 
were underlakea and roEitinued in the course of Inst Year. Signor 
Rapetii haa gcioe on with his ' Gen^phlcid], Phyeicalt and Astronomi' 
ul DietJonaTy uf TuaeOny/ i work conducted with grent care and know¬ 
ledge. In the Sardinian Staiea Slguor Casolis has, in like manner^ 
advanced in hia Geogmpbical^ Historical Statistical, and Commercial 
Dictiotiary of those States, Signor Dho, the Statistical and. Historical 
Cburogr.iphj of the saaie; Signor dc Bariholoinci'a 'The Topographical 
Olid Statittka] Noticra of tlic Sardinian States/ three works of great 
volae^ which throw a itrong light upon one of the principal Italian 
Stales.. 'The Phyiical, Historical, andStadsdcid Churpgrjpby of Italy 
publbhed at Florence by Signor Zuccagnl OrUndint, may be said to be 
uow oocnplcted. h is a woe k of vast exteot, which cuet its meritoriuoi 
author much care and indefniigablc labour j but js» nutwithatanding, fur 
fruni iatufying all that ia required by the actual state uf knowledge, 
lie cullects a nEuititude of facta, hints, and obsL-rvatioEis, hut not always 
exactly and correctly ; and he ern eaperially with resjiect to order and 
method- Thi^ m wIeoi may be said hy one who would criticitfe hia work ; 
k will, however, remain a fine muumnenl of the geographical lahonrs of 
Zutcagni, to whom, toys the Count, i*e were previously indebted for hie 
excellent Alloa of Tuacany; and it will operate as a siimulua to the more 
careful etud.y uf out cmjntry (Italy)- Signor Mormochi biu lutely com¬ 
pleted his course of ‘ UEilverwd Geography,’ in 6 vola. Svo.“thc ruiist 
important work an Gencml Geography undertaken in Italy in these 
lattp- times. At Naples the Bureau TopogTsphitiue has published a 
new chart of the M^iterroiican in 3aheeti; and Signor de Luca is 
auperintending the 4th edition of his Geographical Instituies ; hut Count 
Rantuszi does not ktww whether they hare yet been publiihed^ It 
ia 0 good elementary hook, of which the 3rd edition was puhllslied in 
1643- At Turin a tTansIniion hsa apjieareil of Bslbi's * Elements of 
Geneml Geography/ published at Paris in 1843 t nnd a wrt of siimmary 
of hiii other work, entilled ' A Compendium of Geography.’ These 
works hate for nmny readers the merit of being written by Signor Balhi, 
a writer who adopts the French^ that it, an cosy and popular style, but 
impTuvea it by arrangement, deptli, oimI real knowledge* However, it 
is well to k 'ow that, since Ihe great progress recently made in geography, 
and since ihc eknaordinary laboura of Jlittcr, Humboldt, Bergbaue, Jic., 
have become known, the authority and cclchrily of Sigiior Balhi have 
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been greally ilimiuistied Ju TibIj^ panictilariy in Lombiirdy. He 
nevertbelw olway* be e.»E,ccined one of tbe dutingoiihcdr Itjitiiiii geo- 
gnphen, and an indefatigab^ if not a very hecumte compiler- 

The Topngrnphical Office at Nnple* he 3 published ibe tijiib Sheet \£ 
the grent map of I he Kingdom of tlie Two SiciHee, under the direction * 
of the iDdeftUigahle Ganerel V^econii- Of the geodetical and lupo- 
grtphicfel Ubovim now carrying on in Picdmowi and the SurdliiiDo ter* 
rituriei generally^ we can say nothing, aa these Inboiiira lire kept acerct- 
At iMilan Signor Civelli has undertaken a Urge map of Italy in 
28 sheen, on the iieale of ; 16 aheeli of it have aircviy ap- 

|>earcd \ nnd Signor Litia ha« publiisheil, Jia a apecimen of a To^hi* 
graphical and Hisiofical Atlai of Hiitory, the hcatitiful * HistoTical 
Tohtcait uf Pavia,’ a work for which its jllgstrions author haa already col¬ 
lected a Toat quantity of materials, and he haa combined together all ibe 
TnaterinU which were Tkcceswry for the great * Map of Italy and ila Oen- 
(inea,’ at which he has been working for many years. The loit pub¬ 
lication a at Milan were ihc mapt of Signor Brcniia, cniitled ‘ Choro- 
graplUcal Mftja of tbc Province of Miluii j,* they are a perfect model of 
accuracy and diligence, and wiU be canaidered among the most beautiful 
mapa conatructed in Italy ; they are ett a scale of ri.i^F' Venice, 
Signor Uotta boa publLshed a new Povt and Road Map of all Italy, in 
one sheeL At Turin a new Univeruli Alius bas been published by 
Signor Cavtllo, in IG iheets, very well executed and very useful to stu¬ 
dents of gfa>graphy i it is perhaps the l>eit at!ns lately constructed in 
Eloly, »nd supplies one of the requisites most needed In geugraphical 
iutirticlion. 

Signor Marmaehi’i Coune of Geography already meutloned ia necom- 
panted by an atlaa; but we cannot say much for tta OLccution. The 
Chorngrapby of Signor Zuceagrti Orlaudlni is also accotnpauied by on 
atlas and a large geuenU map of Italy, in ] 5 sheets, ou a scale of 
but h Ji not H very correct work* 

At the Scientific Congreas held at Mibin iu September last. General 
Vaciuia prcpuied the adoption of o unifonn melbod of culouring geo- 
loglcsl mii]ia, recQiDincnding that adopted by the Gemuiiii geubigisia, 
which Signor Giuli has followed in hie useful Mineralogicot ^lap of 
Tuscany- 

Vice-Admiral Albini has puhliahed an excellent Sailing Directory fur 
Sardinia. Professor Gallo of Trieste has also published hia sixth 
* Nautical Almanack,' a very, useful and weil-executed work, ni w^e are 
informed- * 

The Milanese have fonuded a Cliorographlca] Institufiun for die col- 
IcClion of iiifoTmiiLion, civil and natural, respecting I^mbardy. Signor 
VOL- sv- f 
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RHniiizi bsis fuiniJHl a similar mstUuiion for ^Emilia, i- <■- *11 the 
region S. of the Pot from Piacenza la Rimini j %u^ at Genoa the 
March we Pal lav iclni ha* taken steps foe eslahliahiiig one for Liguria; 
w that. Oft Signor RinoEr.! oWr^cs, when every natural region of Italy 
* eh all have followed the eSMiijile set ihem hy the I^mbaiUi, Italy may 
hope to posPCtt a uniform geogmphical work, compreliending the whole 
o( the Pcmnsnla, nml the odjnitiing countries. 

„ In ndiiition lo the abitse, we have been favoured by our diitinguhhtJ 
Hunnrary Member, Count Graljerg of Hemio^ wilh on account of the 
prugrrss of geographical lalMuira in lialy. He hat hiuiRelf very pro¬ 
perly Eipoftcd, at the last SeieiuLfic Meeting in that counlry, the great 
inconvenience of having no less than fourteen different Italian miles, mil 
of which he very judiciouBly proposes to reduce to one, t. e, to the 
geoi^raphical mile of GO I o ft degree. 

Tilt Milanese Prafessor nf Asironoifriy, F. Carlint, has publifWed a 
most interesting paper on the nieasurc of that eeclion of the meridian 
which, Traversing the plain of Lonihardy, is terminated hy the paradela of 
Zurich and Geneva. 

At Milan Uic ingcuicus Optaiu Joseph Brupacher has terminated, 
and is al»ut to place !ti the hands of the engraver, a nuvst bnutiful 
Hypsometrical Mop of ibe Alps and of the greatwt pert of the .Apennines, 
with ths indications of their ctl^Te^pondiIlB paasci, in 3 large shecta^ on 
the Bcalo of -rriJirTr" 

Professor Veiiti ha* iHiblishtcl a ^ Qumtra airKittica-itiitiatiCo del 
Grenducalo di Toecana.^ 

Lastly, Signor Gaetano Oscubti, of Milan, already known m the 
author of a very inieresting narrative of hi* traveia in South America, 
inaerteti in the * Politccnico,' ha* published at Mouza, " Abfc rf" «« 
firth Prrsm e ndir Indir Orirttfali nrffli aftftt 1841 e 1842,' 

Ah/i/M.—On the Duhjcci of the Geodetic and Topngrephicnl work a 
executed by the Royal Topographical Oflice at Naplca, from May IH44 
to the end of April of the present year, our acoloiia Honorwy Member 
General Visconti givfo ns the following informatian - 

Signor Marietii, the Aiiatrian euglnecr, campleted in 1644 the wliole 
iriangulationofihe firet oider,inTuftcany nnd thePkpa! States* connect- 
iDg it on the N. with thnt mode in Upper Imly, oiicl on the S. with 
that of the Two Sicilies inwards the Roman fronliera. They ore now 
calculating al Vienna all the irianglea nicoaured by Morieni j and, in the 
two aide* of the irioDgnlations on the Neapolitan frontier], which have 
r been already calculated, Ac agreement between the puiota common to 
tfkch it oi^ollom J— 

Length ' tide hetween Mount Pctrellaand Mount SerracommmiE, 


Neapolitan Survey, 
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hegintiln^ from the meottired in UppE^r ItaJir iinii continuing 

through Tuicaiiy, 5N96'72 lueiLtCH^ 

The emnie distance, nccorUing to the calcuktions made in the Tupo- 
graphicnl Oflice nt Naplca, btgitining from the hue qf iKe Caatei 
VoUuruo, 31426-52 nietTcs. DiiTe«iiCt> 0'20 nietreB. 

Length of thfl aide betweeu Mount PetTellfl ind !^Iqunt VigUo, be¬ 
ginning na befure from the base in Upper [talVit 67(M7'13. 

. The •Huic diatanee froni t])£ boiee of Cnstel VoUnmn, 67047'S3. 
Difference, 0*23. 

Differences of fo very qmaU an amount in ench lung divtnnoCi 
certainly uonderful, and for that rcuon arc perhnpi to be ascribed lo 
aonie ravDiimblc combitintluDB. It ii, however, no lese true, that they 
■ how u very great agreement between tlic Austrian and Nca^Mlimn 
tnnnguUliortP, and the great accnracy with which they have been carried 
on by die renpective enginecra. 

Geodetic: Dpcrmtioni Iirvc been undertaken in order to oblaiu the 
mensune of an arc of the mcridlau of aliout 5^" between TermoK, a city 
on the shore of the Adriatic* and Cape Pasearo, the souiberninnt point 
of Sadly. 

The northern put of thia chain of triangleiSt pa«yJig between Tcxmoli 
And the Basilicata, u alnioiit tCTtnilisted t but in the remunlng pun, u 
fur as Cape Pof^rd, many diiScultiem have occurred on account of the 
height of the Apennines in Calabcin* nnd of the pwiticn and nuiguitudie 
of Etna. In oevcral ecsea* when one ^tatiuii liai been aupposed to be 
visible from anather, it was found upon the spot that nqihiiig could he 
adcnj w tliat much lime waa necc^jarily loit in the examination of the 
country, cud the seleiixion of the proper sLuJona for the southern part of 
the tdongulatiun. Such an operntlon has, however, liccn completed, 
and nothing now remains to be done except taking the angles with 
the repcoting-circic at each statiun, which will be completed within the 
present year (1845). Malta will also be connected with Sicily by meuis 
of one large triangle. 

In the course of the Geodetic examination of the abnve-mcniionctl 
country, a site was fixed upon in the plain of Catania lor the measure- 
men t of a Second geodetic base in 1846, to be couneictied with the tri- 
angulation along the nieridinn of Termoli. 

The triangulailoua of the 2nd and 3rd Order have been cuntinued 
through the provincea of Terra <li Lavoro, Abnixxi, Molise {Snoiiio), 
nnd the Capitanati, in order lo supply trigonnmetricai piiints tu the 
ct^neera, who nre btylug duwn the country oil a scale of ^ i^IrTW' 

Cokiuel Skribmiek of Vienna Ijos propnscd to mt^, says General 

/2 
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Vitconti^ to mnkc t, tHuognIntion ftcrtiss (he Atlmtic» in order to countct 
the triongultUU’ii orDnlniullDi with thiit of the kingtlom 'orNii[^1et, The 
Gcnerul thinhi it very pcuible tu effect thii npcTution by the three iul^ 
lowing Iriiiiglei:— Ht, The l«1e« of St. Andrea, Cazzat and Pelagi^ea; 

2ndly, St. Andrea, PL'b|:ofa, and Tremiti; Srtlly, TreiTLiti, 
ind Atonto Ct^va, which li the highest peak of 3^ruu[Lt Gargann in 
Puglia (Apulia). S. Andncn and Cn^^a arc pninta in the Didniaiian 
triangnlation; and Tnetoiti w ith ^Fonte Cnivo arc itignnouictrJcal puitrta 
of the NcHpolibLii Surrey. General ViBCnnii is now concerting mMaure* 
with CVniiel Skribanek fur the execution of this inlereating operation 
in IS4fi. 

When this la »]n|deted, ihe mcaaurc of an arc of about J3~ on the 
tooridiiin of Vienna will W obtained between Silesia and Cape Sparti- 
vento, the ■outhemmoa.i point of Italy. 

The whole af the Topographical Afap of the Faro of Meuina, on a 
icde of TT.irTp i" completely hni abed. F*repQrDtJona for engravlcg^ and 
publtfthing it will now lie made, on a Bmaller icate, but such a5i will he 
very serviceable to navipatriTT'^ and for the various purposes for which the 
Goverument ia desirous of using it+ 

The Topographical Survey of the great hlllitary hfap of the Kingdom 
of Naples, on a scale of ir.Vrrp '* ^tlU in pnjjtrrs*. At present little 
is Wanting to complete [he topography of the cxicnaive province of Term 
di Ltivuro. 

The engraving of the three last sheets of the great Topogniphicsl Map 
of the countiy round Naples, on a. scale of li to far advanced, 

ihnt it is expected to be hniahed before the end nf the prerent your. 

Great pnngress has also been made in three more sheets of the Topo- 
graphicnl and Military Map of the Kingdom (Naples), on a scale of 
TTpWs j' one of these three shoeis will be Bnished and puhlishcdi in the 
course of the present year. 

The engraving of the Nautical Chart of the Meditermnean in three 
large sheets, with special plans of the priucipal ports, ia almost hnished. . 

It will be pLihlishc^l in the eourie of the present year. The works in 
engravirig or lithc^phy for the plans of the ptinclpal ports, 4e., for 
the use of the Neapolitan Navy, are in a state of progreis. 

Prussia, and Arr adrnnres in ff€Offraphy,^\MU\lii during the two 
last yean the gold Medals of our graelcnts Putron have hetn awarded tu 
Adolph Rrmaii and Carl Ritter j the former one of the moat sclentllic 
eKpInrera of the age, the latter, u I have already said, the grent historian 
and philofOphcF of geog*raphy — whilst our own Severeign his been 
prompt in honuuHng the brilliant researches of another Pruisian subject, I 
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a]Eo OTIC of our ^fedoUwl?, Sir Robert SchonrbijrgV, i^hcwe tncrttorioua 
Idbtiura arc rtwri^.ed in our JouTTiiil, our Utustriouc foTuipti member, 
Alexander vijti iiumboldt, hjw just ^^reseuted lo hii cutintfjfiiiett tlie 
,fifbt pnrt of his ‘Koifn]!*,* the cmwiiiug glory of hh Iirtig aud s(}1ei>dtd 
citecr. Ikvitig received the volunie uoly when tbi^ mJiireiBii waa well * 
iii;{b Cornellrtcd, it is im possible for me to aiteiopt to nnalvxe ita iiieritfl, 
still leu to render justice ,to the buldueu of conception, the power of 
resesreh and conibimitioii, or to lie breadth and grasp of thought, w ith 
which the great travcUtr of the age ha* commenced his gigantic effort. 
That effort, bo nse hla own words, embodies “ the hithcrio indefmiiEly 
conceived nntiuii of a complete physical geogroiAy, which has ejtttnded 
wnth iis routemplotion, and has iceolved itself into a plan perhsps ttjo 
daring; it includes within its wide grasp n general view of nil created 
things, a complete physical description of the nniverise.'* In aUuding tu 
this work as the embodying of idem aud iniagesT ^ hich have been floalbig 
in hia mind for nmrt tlian half a century, be adds, with ihemodrsty w hich 
sits so gflusfully nu the true philosopher, that he now offers (o his con- 
tempormtiea this sketch of I he great constitution of nature with hesita¬ 
tion, abrmed lest he bus taken falsely the messure of his own fuculticr, 
mid of hia ability to do justice to his vast subjects There is, however, 
no man living,whose generalieatiuns from ubserred phenomena can have 
so great nutlioriiy as thoBC of the uni versa! Humboldt. He Ims iravETvcd 
a greater ^lonion of the eAifth*8 surface than any other sdcntilic traveller ; 
and not merely eiamining the surface ufthe globe, he hw penetrated into 
its deepest recesses, and has brought into comparison ihe high tabk-lunda 
and lofty mounimlnt of impical Americft with the desert steppes and hilla 
of northern Asia. At present, we have only before ua Umt part of his 
great plan, which includes an account of the limits and scientific treat¬ 
ment of physical oDsBuigTuphy, and n general view of the phenomena of 
the univenie, preceiled by o disaertation explaining the Taricd ititercits 
eicitcd by the ntiidy of unturt, and the fundamental laws by which she is 
governed. In two volumea, which arc lo succeed, w ill be described the 
iiiducementH that eiisl to the study of nnttiTC, the detailed hialory of na¬ 
tural phenomena, exemplified in ihe gradual development of the plan of 
the universe as a whole; and lastly, an Bccount of some particular phe¬ 
nomena, previously considered only with refertnct lo the gencTsl argn- 
meut. Some uf the intTuductary observstioiiB in the first volume arc 
already known to die German public, having been delivered in un o;>en- 
ing address some years ago at Berlin. They contain also an eloquent 
and instructive rtcomnicndatlon to the studt of phy'sical ge^*grt.phj in * 
its highest sense, sjid In its relations to naiural hisunry, *The concluding 
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obscrrationa in flii* chapter, na ibey bear m the K^iieTBl object of the 
work, oi far &b relate to our own dcpartnctit uf scienect i-re for ua there^ 
fore ogpecinlly in teresdng. 

» " Physical get^phy,” we are told, naturally tends to, and inTolvea. 
' a consideration of the phenomeua of the whote material tini?crH, and by 
no means cdnileta of a mere cycloptediaciil abridgment of the more im- 
prirtani factiand results of obaerradon, a knowledge of wychmaybe 
* obtained from works on nniurul biatory and physical science. Such mere 
results are only ao hr valuable, aa they hoAr upon the great question of 
the mutual and hariDoniuiis working of those different laws throughout 
the universe, all of which lend to pttKlucc and |>reserre the cxistinff coQ'- 
dition of tbinga.*' 

I eatinot pretend to give here nl any length an Bcenunt of the vaHoui 
subjects discussed in this volume, inclndiug geology, on which in another 
place I might dilate ; but I may venture to say that, as geographers, you 
will find in iL much that ia deeply interesting and valuable, exhibited in 
a fornt that render it eaady available, concerning the subject of tempe¬ 
red re, and ita relation to the preseat extenEioti of plants and animals. 
You will also find the philosophical principles, and! the great final object 
of our science, cxctnphfied and illustrated in the happiest mnmier, with 
a profuBion of facta liearingon the tubjecr, 

I will close thcae observatiems with one more short quotation from the 
Conclusion of the volume. As a kind of rettmd of bia acmmi of the 
actual phenomeufl of existing nature, Baron Humboldt (and I know you 
wdl thank me for attempting to he the fimto place his words before vou 
in ail Englixli dresa) thus condudei 

Prom the coniemplntion of the disUnt nebulae, and the syatems of 
double stars mutunlly revolving round one another, we have descendetl to 
the wnsideraijon of the minute and inlimtcsimR] esamples of organic 
hfe inhabiting both the sea nnd land, and the vegebitiou which rlothei 
the naked rocky cliflii on the declivity of the snow-capped mqnntBtn 
All there phenomena may have hcen produced by the operation of laws’ 
concerning whose nature and mode of action we can aEpifn some know¬ 
ledge, Other laws however there are, which are leas manifest, but 
whg« eflect i» seen in the highest realms of organic cxiatentt, in pro- 
ductiona varied in form, and indicating an much creatirc power exhi¬ 
bited in the faculty of speech, and exemplified in the laugmige of the 
difTerent reces of men. A physical delineation of nature conductn ns io 
^thc verge of a higher intellectual sphere, whentt we have as it were 

' ^«r*teDce. II, however, only poiuti to the 
bonndiuy, nnd venturea not to adviuicc a aingle stqi beryond.” 
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Paraiiifl fri-'ni the e^rdiI iubjcct cf lIumWMl*:? ' of which 

\wi will b>i>ii liRve a conipkic English iraiialiicbn from the jicn of an 
ntcompliabed already well known to you by her lucccasrul vcrvloii 
.of the intornuitg tmvele of Von Winngcl, 1 wiLt [irowcd by colling yniir 
bLteiition to I he luteieat, with which our icrence ie legarded and ^ 
cukivoted in Pnn^in^ Our sister Society in Berlin hoa so rapidly risen 
lu public ntimHiioiit that on eye-w itueu to one of their recent manthly 
meetings mforins tot Unit, among two or throe: hundred iudleiduiUfl pfe- 
scut, were nienibcni of the Itoyol F«miily» M well na miuiy dHtiogoialicd 
miliiory nnd other public fmictjunATCcsp PHncce of tliat iUuBtrious lioyal 
Family mtc., indeed, furemuat nninug the explorers of difinnt loniU. 
Prince AdelbcfU o nephew of bio Majesty, in visiting Bruzil, hoe ex¬ 
tended his resciirohes to the river Xingu, which, riting in the province 
of Alotte Gruseo, falLi into the great Amazon near Villarinha, under the 
^ of S, lot. and the b2° of ]unp W. of Greenwich- Accontpouied by two 
Pru5fiia[| nobkoicn, Prince Adelbert bra ascended the Xingu to a higher 
point than any previous traveller ; ao that, with hk Royal Hlghnera’a 
■ccomplithmenta, we may look for lorue valuable addiiioui to geographi¬ 
cal knowledge from the publieiiljjon of hla Juumal, which is now printiug 
for private distribution. A not her nephew of the King, Prince WahEc- 
inar, having visited Ceylon* Ja no'wjnumcyiing through Nepaul, having 
received from the British authorities in Beugal and elsewhere, every 
uttCiiUon that b due to hts high station. And here 1 must sny, that not 
Prussia only, but otlicr eountrici of Germuiiy are distinguishul by the 
eiploratioDS of their princes; for it is well known to you that in previous 
years Prince hlaximikaii of Xcuwlcd, PriiJCC Bernhard of Weiio or, nnd 
Prince Paul VVilhclm of Wurtcinbcrg, have enrirhed geugnphj, ethno¬ 
graphy, and butan y by tlicir several contributions. N ay more, Wve we 
not seen amongst no, and participating in Uic inoctinga of our men of 
science, the Kings of Prussia and Saxony, when they receiiily visited our 
beloved Sovereign? 

In a rapid sketch like this I can now only glance at the clTorts which 
have been made in Gernmny, and especially iu Pmsaia, to odd to our 
itorei of foreign travoL Knowing the intense iiitereiL witli which Iris 
Prussian ^lajest)' viaw&I the wbule progress of our recent warfare itk AfT- 
ghonistau, and how well he judged in sending thither that vcientidq 
soldier Major Uarun von Oilich 1 am moat happy to ice that the iravelv 
of thi& able envoy have been translated Into Englub» A^aln^ it will 
be observed lliM Dr, Schmitz hra couaigned to us some valuable in- 
formetUon r«pcctiitg Sumatra, w hi I at Profetaer Sehuenbrhnn bra piis*iA 
through the southern poriiou of iVsia Minor, aud*M. T. PbilLippi 
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ihe tracM nrouad TcnuKKrim. Rui tif all the joiimeTa^ which hat'C 
iTCcTiily cmanREcci from rbe liberal encounigeTneiit uf the Pjnuian Qq- 
vemment^ the reicarchea uf Frofeuor Lcptlut in and Nubia, 

which arc nnw iu progreu^ matt particululy inerit your nlteuUtm, be-. 
■ cuuk it it quite cerlEiD that thia distin^itbed leader and hia wdl- 
choKn ufociates will return richly laden with antiquarian [reUfiarcS) 
dcacriptioiv, and drawings culled from thcK regioni so famoua in the 
^ Curly hietory of mankind. To this point I can indeed say a few wurda, 
from pcnKmal insight into the nntuie of thot CTpeditioDj since from tlie 
privilege granled tc me by the King of Prussia, when returning frnm 
my last Eicuraiun to the N* of Europe, J met at his Majesty''a table 
the chief artist of Dr. lyi:psius*a party, whose state of health hud com¬ 
pelled him to return, and whose drawings were ito sogticr inspeeted than 
piiTchased by that enlightened myul patron of the ArtSt f tiiuy add, 
that ProfetBor Lepaiup, judging from the much greater perfectiun of the 
architecture and monumenlE in Lower than in Upper Egypt and Nubia, 
has mtisbed himself tlut clviliiuitiun did not ilcscend from those high 
countries, but, on the oontrary, was extended thither from the rich and 
low regions of the Nile, 

Other Tceearehes uf caiuiderahle lutcrest arc those planned by Pro- 
fcisor Koch, and approvetl by the King^ which have been carried out 
amid the roott slightly knuwtn dintricte to the Sonth of the Hltick: Sea. 
From his admirable account of Asia Minoj-j it w ill be recolIcciHl that our 
own auociaie, and medallist, Mr. W, J. Hamilton, was unable to pene- 
irate into that portion, of Pontua between TirbiMnd and Colchis, inhabi ted 
by the lawless races called Hemshis and Lazes. This has been accom¬ 
plished by Dr. Koch, who, a skilful botanist himself, sihI making use of 
his medical knowledge to ensure protectiun from the savage natives, waa 
accompanied by ao excellent linguist, Mr. George Rosen ; and thus we 
may hope (Dr. Koch having retunied to Berlin) that his cxcursinn will 
lay Open to ua the peculiar dialects, as well as die natural productions uf 
these wild ami hitherto uneKattitnetl tracts. 

Again 1 murt call your attention 10 further developments of the former 
researches of your diiLingniahed foreign member and medallist, Adolf 
Eminu. In announcing to yon with pleasure, that the excellent work, 

* iteisc am die Enle,^ which I previously euluglzrtl with all sinccriiy, is 
about to appear in English, I must uut lose the opportunity of statiiiig, 
tliat the very lut communication JL Erman sent to us is one of very 
great importance. In ]Mnising bis Essay on the tides of the Kamskhat- 
jiao and Okhotekan coasta, Vrumded partly on bis tjwn ohservatiana, and 
partly on precednig data, you w ill perceive that the Sen of Okhotsk Ct<t 
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which 1 ilwl! presently ultude in epcnklng of ihe Russian traTplIcr Mid" 
dk-odoTJlT*) ].nMiK!«E 3 tbc Mmc dnoii«lovla tide* ts those for which [he Boy 
orTonciuiii Iwi been celebrated since ibe publicntiun of the *- Principin * 
uf Newton j stick Anomalies hein^ dlpw brought to very fair Acconlrtoce 
with tlie theory itf tfte tides odvDL'sted by La PlocCt nnd BtLccesafully de- 
velo|h:d bv Lubbock> Wbewell, and Airy in out own txjuotry. 

Atiiun^ the PfiiHiari contTibiitiona to geogruphicil krtovi ledge in the 
cour»e of the ]H»styeiir» the oew edition of Strsbo, published at Betlin by 
iM. Gudtarus KruincTi is well worthy of notice. The flcfecis and ubdCiuritiea 
of the teat of that excellent writer hove kmg Siecn Eubyect of complaint 
with all Students in ancient geography i nud uotwitlisitiinding the TeeouTCe* 
Bupplied hy the Frunch libraricK^ the translation mode by order of ibtEm- 
{leror Napolcoti disappointnl tlrt exjieclsUuins of the learned world. Un¬ 
hap pi ly, il. Uuthcil was far from equal to tlie task oEsigned to him, and 
M. Lctronne, though one of hia ivaiataBts, waa then too young and inex¬ 
perienced toremwly thceril arlstiig from his leatlcr's want of know kdge. 
ill thia tJvo, as iu tnatiy of the literory underlakitigs set on foot by 
Napoleon's ortler®, celerity was too much insisted Upon. Stmngt, 
therefore, a* it may aecm, no rosily critical editlutiof StralHi appeared 
before the publication of Kramer *b volnme. None of the preceding 

editors bod opportunicies of examining tbe beat MSS. themsidvca, and 
ascertaining whepc margiuHl notes liad ciCpt into tlie text ; and what was 
of mure contequence* where whole lines had been left oiii, liccaiue two 
Buccesaive lines ended in the same word, ^luch, indeed, had been done 
by the acuteness and diligence of Cusaubon, Tyrrwbii, and Tzichuckc; 
but a larger portioik of dmihtful text sriU remained nnloucheth ihough 
eridentiv either unintelligible, or luch as Strabo couU not bare writ¬ 
ten. 

Unhappily the text of this author was greatly coTTupled* bSi early as 
the tw’eirth ceuiu.ry,B8 ap^icnrs from the quotations furnished by Eustathius 
in his ‘■Ctnnnicmaiy on llotner/ U Is no wonder, then, if our tnost an- 
cicnl ^ISS, though t«o hundred years ohlcT tlian EuetnChius, are far 
from perfect. But by a careful cumpariaon of the best copies, and atten¬ 
tion to the corTOctions and addiiioni mmlc by the curly posseMors of them, 
M. Kramer hni been enabled to restore many miitihned passages j 
and when better nutharity failed, to correct, by happy copjerturo, 
a large number O'f palpable mistranscripltoua. He was enabled to rlTcct 


■ In ein'lleiu pfriodlcal. nmilnrtpd by M. A. Eftiiitt, ‘ ArthiT twr Itimlwnl. 
wblcl, i., t tcKi^l 111 little knoirn in Kiijflaiid, hnSliM rec«Lllr «.rrp * 

Sk>rtlit!Tii A*k, wilti «ii accuuirt of the dbeoTwiM of fltu«an or»n ollpr Iffl^elK" m at 
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this greni work bv ilie libcFoIiijr' of ibt FruFiiun Government, at wliorr 
charge he spent sevcniE jemra m Frtmce and ItaJjr, diUj^entlj enijiloyed 
ill e^tamining nil the MSS, of hia autiior preserved in ihdix public iihni- 
lies, and carefully cuUcctmg lucb aa, rron their accunicj or untitjnit)', 
■ deiscrtod peculiar atcciiuou. Hie fint volunie^ caiitulning ilic lirtt six 
about one-thini uf ihe whole work, wai printed in the coutac vf 
lait jFcar, nod even- mie iiitcmted in anclcitt geography will Iwk wiih 
impatience fur the remaining vulumea. It U to be hoped that he will 
arid a ],ditjn tranaUiiioii, u the best commentnry on hia teit^ and alto 
for the ii»e of those geographen who do pot wnderiiand Greek, It may 
lie useful lo aild» that M,Gruukurd, the leamrd tmnslutur of Strabo itun 
German^ han published, u a eejiiirate vulunic^ a eumplete index to all 
liic rdiiioua of thni writer—an aid the more ricedcd,as TzM^bucke^ editiaii 
Was never cutnpletcd, and has no index uf names or ihiuga. 

Iffrum (Its w'oiks of Strabo, and from Europe and Asia, wc turn to Ame¬ 
rica, there WE hnd that M. BeUerman, a Prussian artist of merit, employed 
at the caprnre of hia sovereign, k Snivelling through Columbia, and has 
already transmitted to bis country diomcterittio aketehea of I hat plclu- 
rcsr|ue laud- Xor is this roVbl muuiDoencc condived lo Prussia proper ; fur 
at ihii inomcnl the emlncut naiurolisi. Professor Agassiz,a native of Xcuf- 
chhtel, has hecn furttiihed with means lo ex|durc rluring two ycara the 
geology' and imtural ptoduciions of the United States, and the countrica of 
the far west. Wherever, indeed, we cast our eyes, we see the aamernyal 
finger; and ai an old officer of the British Acaodadon for the Advance- 
menl of Science, I sjn gratified iu being able to say, that l^olessor Uovi?, 
an emineui luagneUcian, will, through the bounty of the same monarch, 
be enabled to aiietKl the enauiug meeting at Cambridge, there to join our 
own Sabine and men of other nations, in comiiwriug the reaults already 
obtained- He will claim on that auspicious occaaiuu the coutinuatiurt 
of diuse impotlan; openaiionaj the lofuest objects which geography 
ciiniemplaies. Justly, tlHercfure, Gentlemen, have wc cjuim to look with 
admiration on that powerful kingdom (oneuf our luo&t. tiatunii awl oldest 
allies), which, though devoid of a single oceanic port, and lying in tlie 
centre of Europe, is thus urged forwani by ]|a Sovereign to pry mta the 
rcinoteot kn.la, not from the sdniulua of lucre or the hope of conquest, 
Wi frtiin a pure bve of knowledge, and with tlie wish to elevate the 
character of hia nation- 

Well may Prua^k stand erect in ihia peaceful Bgi= for leading the way 
in the dirusioii of that geographical knowledge for which w« ace ipceially 
iiintefi; and rightly may fre augur fiiturc success to her ctForia, when wo 
know that Aldiaudcr von Humboldt ii the Utaom ffivnd, Leopold Vun 


and jmbh'shal iVt GffnnoJiJf- 

Thich n chitmberlain, and iht Cheralkr Bimecn ihe tt]HC8CiitJiiJvt m Eng¬ 
land, of her cnlighlencd aiid benevolent tnuuorch. 

11 orA* and 3fiif)s palfiifitii in difftfi-ni parts of Germany.^ 
Regretting tliat my imjsrrfect flcquaiiitatice wilh the geogmphical pro¬ 
gress recenlly made in other tcrriiorie* in Germany prevents my doing 
justice to the object, I may however mentionj that Rua5cgCT*s 'Memoir 
uii the coune nf the Bahr-el-Abiad, and on the su-callcdliountain^of thc 
Moon,’ sa well na the Map of Kubia, executed under bis directions at 
the Military Geogmpliteal Inslimte of Vienna, are most ^'slutblt acccs- 
siutw. Uo|ic6 arc further entertained iliat Seciren‘s Maniiacripta and 
joiiFimds of hw tntvelfi iliroiigh various ports of Asiatic Turkey in 1802- 
1309 will shortly he publisheil; and it is luitlcipntcd that they may priivc 
ccpjal in initrtal to the narrative® of Bnrcthardi nnd C.irBien NichuliTr 
In res[>ect to new German Maps, the list would ht indeed too copious;, 
were I to fliicmpt to EnumeratE tlitiu^ At the head of those for their 
important bearing on BrittBli colonizaliun and its limlti in Asia, are the 
labflura of Zimmerman, particularK ihcBC which relate to Affghanisian, 
and the m^re northern itrgicna watered by the UpjitT Oius. ^ Tiicii 
come the of Asia Minor by Kieptrt^ and the same author's great 

Atlas of Hellas and the HcllEnie Colonies, in which M. Cml Ritter 
takes ta much intcreit. In addition to numerous works which ure con¬ 
stantly iMuing from the establishments of Berghaua of Berlin, including 
the beautiful little Map of the Gnyit Canary, derived from the labours 
of Leopold von Buch, and exhibited at our last meeting, an Atlm of 
China, by Profesaur ErnincUer, of Vienni, is about to appear. From 
the grem. reputation of Proftsaor Endlichcr Os a botanist and. Chinese 
scholar] we mav ]ircaunie that his devclojitncnt of the observations and 
reports of tliL- Jesuit miaaioiaaries will he highly iustructivc; and with 
the addition of our own recent suiTey* of her coasts end burbouro, and 
the Russian exploration of her moLfciiUinoiis northern fnmtieTs to which 
I have alluded, Chiua will, 1 trust, be not much longer the great ''terra 
incognita ” of the civilizeil portions uf the globe. 

Lastly* ill respect to Gcnnany, I bive pleasure itt bringing to your 
notice, lltat the diflerent topographical aud trigonometrical surveys 
of the Various states of the empire, conducted on the same plan* or nearly 
* 0 , os in mi r own country, rue jn full activity i and that among those re¬ 
cently published, the Map of the WcitphsliiUi and Rhenish ftovincM. 
construe ted by the Pnuwian military staff, and the Maps uf the King¬ 
dom of Hanover, prepared and published under the authority of that Go* 
vemmtut hv Lieutenant Pape, are highly worthy uf commetidarionT for 
thtir fidelity and the beauty of tbeir execution. 
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IM EuRDPR AVQ A$JAb 

Our ttFfr Forriffit .lUfubrrs, Uaert Nehnerseu, aud /liriow Jt 
Alfmipetrttjc .—In nginn jttur utt^iUiun lu the progrws tif nur 

acitttce 10 ilw Russiun empire^ I have ninccrc pleasure in ccrngntulating 
yijami tht 6 c]«tifln of lm> nf ir* diirtliigiiishetl geuj:ruphm and ei|i]ofrr»j 
to occupy VJicnm place* in yon r list of foieiijTi hoiiumry me mbers. Bit r 
«Li][| Colonel IlekiLLCrieii} botli of them membeni of ibe Imperial Aca- 
» demy of Sdencca of St. Petersburg^ nre men whose distniit rt^tcarches 
alone would euiitle them to the honour you have confcrrpJ on ihein, mid 
who, (o ihose dnima, Imvc ndded utheiri of not ksa weight in iho&e pliiloK 
siiphical views, with which they have enriched tlicir dmcHptions of the 
riiiiiirul history of rtmme land*, and the manner in whkh they have fur 
Bome yitara conducted a intM usefnl and praifrcwurtliy work, in w hich 
niAten'ala of fnah geogra]ihical knowledge nre grou^ together, timt 
would otherw-iM! have been lust to science (^Bcitrflge lur Keiitnu^dri 
UuBJHscheii Reiches'), 

The work of M. Baer on the Kirghie Steppa La replete w ith the 
most cuHima infomiation, respecting the wild nomadic inhahitanta, who 
■occupy extensive tracu along tlie ajuih-enstern huundario of the empire; 
whilst the daU concernitig rhe extreme nature of their clinmtt, and of 
Northern Siberia, are su w ell bundled, aa to have elicited ftxim Hum¬ 
boldt himself the highest pralae Jbr their bearing on metcorotugy. This 
great gergr^pher, without M. Beer'a cipluraLions of Nova Zemli, would 
have bean uimblc to give that general view of tJic great meridian chain 
of the Ural muuntsJna, whh which he Iuls enriched his * Asie Centrale.* 
The same work of our new honorary member has indeed cutibled geo¬ 
logists to see in the promontories of those lurge islands of the glBcial 
ocean, the true ph^^^kal northern prolongation of the Ural mountain^ 

To Colonel Helmorscn we are not only indehted fur grapMc dojciip- 
tioni of ihc Uitl and Aluri mounutna, mid coinparisona between them 
j:T>d the luRy n^ions of ether countries, but also for many liarometrical 
iletcrminatioua of heiiihts, accompanied by cW and faithful minem- 
Ingical descriptions of very distant regions. Whether wc luuk to the 
routes he fallowed, in wme of the wildest jiortions of t^^e Altai, and 
Ilia picture of ihe naEmml fenturcs, inhabitants, md atructure of the 
country around the great Telezkish lake in tlie Eastern Altai and of its 
inhabiuuus the Teleuts, or to his not« on the Kirghis 5itcp^ « ct,m- 
pared with the Ural, or to the great value of his geological labours in 
^ various parts of Rossis, as well as in Siberia, which occupy such large 
, iwrtiona of the volumes of the Imjieriol School of Mines, 1 feel confident 
that no one could have more thoroughly merited your suffrage; and as, 


Gcc^rajihiciji of xciii 

imiilrt ilae kiinl fvicnds I have met with in RuMia, 1 eipeiiillj felt 
die value of the asaiatance rendered to me by ihit ]»ar nobik fratrum*- 
Meaan. Ilelmcncn and Uaer, wda 1 |iaMicularl} rejoice to Mcto now 
Jinked on io to intimate a maimer to the Royal Geographical Society. 

I must here further seize the ojjprtuiiity of Baying how much I have , 
been gratified by your nomiuilioti of M. Dubois de Monlpereus to the 
thin! vacant place of honorary member; beaiu«, though a Swiss by 
birth, and now resiilciit in hk native country, Neufchftiel, be la chitily ^ 
known to tis and to Europe by bis great montrnicotal work u^wn the Cbu- 
raBua. Of that work I have already endeavoured to speak in the terms 
which it menta, in an annivemry discourse ad.IrcBsed to tlit Geological 
Sodetv of London, but it L* now specially my duty to advert to its bear¬ 
ing on OUT own pursuits. In truth, Jl. Dobois' labourt c-noot W suffix 
cicntly auptecisted, except by those who, taking the largest and moat 
comprubensivc view of our science, delight to regard it as embniciiig many 
kirrdrwl bntuches of knowledge, end as wrnprising, with a true ddineamn 
of the phyaiciil features of die earth, the structure of the soil, the modifica¬ 
tions of the surface, the bisiory of its rahabitaots, and its naiur-l produc¬ 
tions. From its dlvenificd and bold featurta. and ita prccioufi historical 
records, no region seemed to have a gieaterclmm on geogiapbiail explorers 
than the Caucasus, and yet, notwitliatnnding the many iravcnefs who 
have passed over it, by one line of route or oUier, fmm the tbirteenlb to the 
preaent cculurv, no one had bo threaded these mountains, and esamined 
their escariimcnia and dehlcs, and had so compared them with the ac- 
couiiUi of ancient hiilorimis. aa to make ns teally fanidmr with Uiem, 
until M. Dubois presentcrl to the public the results of his arduous tBbours. 
And then in what form do they appear ? Not as o dry record of places 
visited, and of rucks examined,hut a- a perfect hiptory. as well of each tract, 
from its earliest gcolugical conditian, through all its tuccttsive mutations, 

09 of the various races of men by wbidi it has been iiihabiied during 
the preaent era. Such, Gentlemen, isgeogniphy in the grandest ond most 
comprehensive icnve of the term; ond us 1 am not actiualuted whh any 
production of modem times, which more siiccnsfully erntnecta the early 
rtcords of nature with those of the human race, or which more elnho- 
raicly works nut efibets to their inie causes,» T congtatulaie yon in having 
the name of Dubois dc Muutpereux added to your list of distinguiaht^ 
fuRign mcmbeni. This author is. indeed, the more worthy of your sirecisj 
notice, as he accouipliihed these dumbk rMultt under circumstances of 
pecoliar difficulty, in a counitv bciti with plague and war, and with no 
otlicr peenniaty means than tho« of a slcndew pri vote fortune, wuh w^irh,* 
and hia own ]>cr«vcrancei be overcame all obstacles* and has put ore 
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(he Wi>rld Rtc volumcfT a splendid aUafl» illuBiLratlvc nf ilie Cnucraiiui 
and the Crimea, which might do honour to tlirc elTorU id' any tluroiiFm] 
Goterumient. 

G^offrapfticfti Surrtys of Rutsia^Gfriit G}*ffatitn*M of M. 

^nd Gontrai Ttnnrr*- —Whilol, tlifougb tlie exoiUona of her i^TCiciit tn- 
lightened Emperor, the interior of in Enrope ia undergoing ratt 

intpToi'eiDentj—among which the great railroad connecting St. Petan- 
hurg ojkI hfoflcow, tud the iptcndid bridge, on mauive granite 
pieta, over the rapid Xevn (an effort front which all preceding aove- 
rcigna hare thmnh), are the moat alriklng} the frnnliera of that vast 
empire ere everywhere being nirreycd by competent geographers. Even 
along the central portion of the wild and rugged boundary hue, hetwceji 
Siberia and China, lurveya, conducted by Culuiiei Sdvehjclm, have prn^ 
duced most detailed and elaborate toapa of region?^, hitherto only ap¬ 
proached at rare interraJs by casual t ravel len. Honoured with dse 
confidence of the Imperial Gareminent, 1 have recently had the privi' 
lege of inapecting these aplendid leaultaj and in viewing in detail the 
phyateal feature! of the mountainou! iracta^ which lie ortiund tlte great 
lake!, or interiur scaa of Balhhat-Danghise and Xotr Saiamr—names 
Karcely known to geognphen, hut which enrich the zu-chlvci of the im¬ 
perial Ftnl-major. But, apart from these flcld^aunrcy*, the icienlific 
power of Russia ia employed, under the direction of that eminent aairo- 
nomer and mathematician, Struve, in realizing out of the mo^t ardtioua 
enterprfan of modem tlmea—^lo meaHire an arc of the earth'! mcrliiiitn 
along her whole weatent or European frontier, which, when completed, 
will be the ntoal eaienaive operation ever yet executed lpy any govern¬ 
ment. Commenced by M. Struve in the progress of this work 

wai reported on by him in L830, in refeTenee to 1ii« own gcodei^ical 
■iperationB between the river DOna and the iaic of Hochhind j and after ♦ 
ward! tmeing the results of the geodtaical meaEurcmeDla of Otnerml 
Tvntier fmuT the Duns soutiiwarda to Bdin, in the govemment of 
Grodno, Suhscquenily the worka were extended north wards to Finland \ 
and it ia on ly during [he lust an miner that a line of uninterrupted tri¬ 
angle! Hochland with the city of Ttiraec, and thu« 

united the imperial o]ienitiou in R.n»ia and Finland with that exeented 
by the Svediah Government in the beginning of the prtBcnt century. 
Seeing that auch great progre&s had already been made, General de Berg, 
when he recently entered on the duties of quarter-niaatev'general of the 
Imperial ataff, called attention to the great importatHK of emending thii 
*mcHdtqn further ■outhwank to Beatanibia and the Black Sea, and sug¬ 
gested that M. Struve ahould unite with General Tertner for that object. 



Great Mm'dian—Struve and Tenner. 


sev 


The Emperor fnlty tpprovcil of the enrJ rtcommendElJoiw 

of M Stmve, this oilUitional meiimtatiun i* m full progrC«it md 50 new 
tiiimcaluian. Kkc ten •■Wnl » 1S3 •"*" f”™"'? 

ctnbncing «!«»<!? «n «c of 19' W, .nJ wteh. »te «"'<« ™'“ 
BeMMTitiia, will tong* over 21 “ 4&'. . . r " 

When we lecnllcct that our own triaDgulotiun in the Emt Indies 
Mtemled over imd that of the French^ from Dunlurtc to the 

Bulrsric Isles, o^er 12’ 23^ of latitude, we et onot that ihc 
onemtion described by M. Strutre ^tiiv exceeds ibrm m extent ; 
whilst, owing to the vael masi of land p««.«d by the im^iors. it 
will evtntuallt 1« the gf^ntest which «r« eirer be exeeoi.d on the 
earth’x surface particulirly if ibt Swedish Government, encmirmged 
hv their pr«ent learned Sovereign, should, m i« .nliCi^ted, prolong 
the snrvev to the North Ca,ie. U thml event, the whole are mcesnreil 
across Europe will amount to tl« astonishing length of 25“ SO , hese 
irisngnlalLon. of the main lend of Russia have further determined 
the altitude of many portioim of the knd hitherto impcrtcctly Imuwn by 
barometrical ohservatimn; and of these the puhUsbed resulia of M, Siruve, 
concemioB Liyoni. and Hochland, afford an oxcelleni tsample. in fact, 
his map of Livonia ia, in composition and character, an exact coiinlcrpart 
efthe mvpof Ireland, to which I bare elsewhere allwdtil, on which tbc 
relative heights of tbt various masecs of land ore indicated by separate 
eolunry. I may abo add thnt, by a letter which I have T«:eDtly rcc«yed 
from \L Struve, i Uarn thst in hi* southward trisngulRtiorw of ih* govem- 
meiits of Conrknd, Vilim, Vuepsk, Volhynia, and Pmlolia, General Tenner 
has accurately determined leSekyaiionsabove the Baltic Sea, which thus 
form the htJe of u great map which ia to be comirucied. A rem-tk* 
reanlt of this suryev. as M. Strove informs me, is, ilwt throughout 
the whole extent from the Gdf of Finland to the Dmctcr, or ever 
than 12^ of latitude, the greatest altitudes arc everywhere very nearly the 
same, or nlwui lOOO English kct; whilst one single stattoii only, near 
Krcmenctx in Podolia, ha* an elevation of 1328 feet, that being the cul- 
mluating point, as at prratnt known, between the Gnlf of Fm and mrd 
the Black S«. Hitherto U.e Valdsi Hill. Have been crniMdcrod the 
hiehcsi giwiml in the interior of Europwn Rn«3a, and the haroroetncal 
oliaeryariou. nf Heltmrsen and others have never earned them farther 
thjrn from 1050 to 1100 f«t. Rbing on their southern slo^a, at a 
hcicht of less than &0O feet, the mighiT Volga follows its slow and dcvioua 
course of 2500 miles before it reaches (he Cmpium Hence it i*, i i‘t t e 
d«or«m.ti»l. .f tW. point .t dtit..d, n»r KrCT>™.U,™ • 

....Ihnra pa™lW..nd r™mwte«.bn riven. Dn.r-rr....i Dn.rper#n« 
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tg til* Black Stu, and the Bug and Viitula to the BbUic^ is tif great 
get.)gTa{ihicK] impurUuicc iiia cuiintT^ gf auch tnunuUjnuua cLit)inci whilst 
to a geoIog'Lit It is FpecIsUy icktCTeaitiigt as l!>eiug the cidminatlci}; point 
of the suiithern gmnitic atcpjtc^ vihich ia pEimllcI to tfit clerutcd rangn 
oribe Criinen, the CnucstfuS} and the Carpathlatian 

Whilst I ihui a^ieak ofRuaalan epcmtion^, purely geggraphlcah I mUBt 
not omit to aJiude, though but for a miiiucnt (fuFi if etrictly cpeaking they 
cume more within the scope of the utranomer, they conatitutej after all, 
one of the eomei^atoiica of phyiieil geography)^ to the chTonumetricBi 
I'xpcditioiUi, which Ktiula has leiit forth to deternuitc, with the greatest 
precision^ the longitude of the imperUV ohservatun’ of Pulkovo^ arooiid 
which point tlie great geographical operatlgits of the ctiipire arc to be 
groupcil^and w hicln in briiigiitg and hii able asHtciatM to our 

ihufta JofI somnterr contpleted lliin loborioua cnteqiriie'. Referring to 
the dear and cicellent ft|»ort of M. FusHt the perpe tual secietaiy of the 
Imperial Acadetny of ScicnceSji for a well-coudeuBed though tnoie de-^ 
tailed sketch of these opemtiona than I can pretertd to riilcr, atid the 
tnanutCT in nhich the companwna between Pulkora^ AUoim, andfirecn- 
wich were carried on by inimerous initmcnent;, the property of knaila, 
and by Rut^iian astropomm, at the three places^ I will bTielly adrert to 
twu points. The ^nt is, that as Engliebmcn wc may rejoice, that after 
very riguroui trials and lung camparisunsf one of our ablest mechH- 
nicians, Mr. Dent, has triumphantly home away the palot fur the su)ierl- 
only of chrunomELero, which have obtained for him hta Imperial .Majestv^B 
wirni apprubaiion, and a vplcrvdtil gold medal. The other Is, that the 
final result of this very clahoruteand admirably conducted operation has 
been, that the old meridion of the obeerrntory of Pulkova, as usurued in 
former trigopomctrical t^urveya of several govemmetKi, Is found to be In 
errer nearly half a Russian vnrst in IfneBT dimeiisioni. 

We must ihercfoTe cheerfully join with ibc Russians in saying, that 
never was a longitude between two dietunt obfervatorica morccuicily de¬ 
termined, thanks to the hontity mad countenance of the Emperor Nkhnbis, 
who, w hatever other calls rnay be mode upon bii treasuty, is always 
fi'incmost in supporting science by munidqcnt and weH-timcd gmnts. 

MiKirm Cha/tffe4 of tht Strrfttce i;i In eonuesEDD with 

Southern Russia, and the probable changes of its surface, ainee the ear¬ 
liest historical records, we have been favoured W'itb certaio researches 
of Professor tL hfaldeni, occasioned by his elaboTfttc companeuus of the 
descriptions of the tracis E, sod W, of the N. of the Dnieper, as given 
l>y Hcnoclotiiv, with tlie pment fcalures of ibat country. Whether in- 
deet! the Qnie|^r, iik the father of history wouhJ letul us to believe. 


Ust- Uri _ Aral and Caxptan Sca*^ xcth 

Ud anutlipr greit mouih, which been dcBicwted bjtUc furmation nf 
a Jelia* occupying i Urge portion of a low »andj lr«t hetwcen the 
rmiiu land and the Ctnnca, and which evenlualh hack tbt 

wjuepi, otitl thrtw them into the present atrram. ur whcilicr the opera- 
ibn wa» aided by a rise of the knd, connected with or parallel in the 
great linea of ancient diaturbaiioe in the Crimea and Qiucaana, winch 
bring tia down to ihe mud vulcanoM of our dajr^ arc poiilla which it 
would Tcciiitre an astidunua perwoal eramination to determine; though 
in the mean Umc we may be reminded, ti»»t our iliuitrluus countryman. 
Rennclbwaa inclined to ixtieve in the former eriaictice of two mouths of 
the Diric|icr, 

The great changta which may be eficcied i« the contiC: of TtTetii 
even bv the laljoura of man, have Indred lieen stTlkingly iilustraled by 
M. N. KhanikofT. Fora bug time moat geogmpheri viewed aa liiile 
better than a fable, the tnulition or opinion derived both from the 
features of the codnlry, the detaila of the hiatoriana of Abiatider the 
Great, or the recital of the old Knghah traveller, Jeukinion, that ibe 
main stream of the Osii», iiiBtead of flowing, ai it now doci, into the 
Aral, pMsed weatwanis along the bw steppes, and to Uie S, of the 
plateau of the Ual-Un into the Caspian Sea. llumboldt hiis the merit 
of bringing aut in all its force tlic high pmhabihty of auch having be^ 
anciently the caae ; and the observaiiona of KhanikofT, as neconird in 
our Journal, have, I think, greatly strtagibened hU inference- We a« 
^ lun II OAT pocltlvcly aasured by iod tsputable evidence that the ri v tr Tanghi- 
Dario, lb*! Orontes of antiquity, which thirly-five yeara ago flawed into 
thesM of Aral to the S- of the Jaxartes, wai turned northward and de¬ 
flected into the latter atream by ihe mere manual labour of ihe Kbohan- 
dians, who, fearing that their well-watered and consequently fertile tract 
might become a prey to ihcir warlike predatory neighboura, the Khivana, 
couEiTucted a dam, and turned their river northwards to the Jaaartea, 
thus rendering barren and unproductive a neb ewantry contiguoua to the 
Khivan fToniier, 

l/ft-Un^Arai ai*d Cwrpiaii Seas^ ^.—Colonel Htlmerien has 
recently publiihcd a memoir on ihe itcpp^, that separate the Caspiao 
from the Sea of Aral, which, whilst it la of great geohjgieal importance, 
la ipecudly attractive to those who, hke inraelf, take a lively interest 
in ihoae qnestiona of ancient geography, which the Baran Humboldt 
hai opened out to ui. Carefully examining the foitil sliella brought lo 
St. Peiertburgby \r, Baiinicr, an adrenturona botanist, who has recently 
explored the country between Orenburg and "the Aral, and the wesieni 
coasts of that sea to the mouth of the Oius and Khirah, Coloael 
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HelmeTfen telU ut thii the Imrgcr pert ion of tbtt great pUleaot calleil 
the Ust^Urt, ^'hich Reparotca the Arnl frcrm ihf Ciitpiaji, ii compoud of 
o limestune of the miocme^ or middle tertiary age, iu lower flunlci 
only being cotopofed of thosie peculiar mud hraekiah depofita, which my 
cempnntdnf fttid myself hiTc deaigntted Aralo-CkHpiun^ 

Judging from, the Fdtnty clocitments prcviutialy in cmr potnesrion. I 
hftd been led to believe thet the whole of ihtt intervening tract might 
belong to the deposits of that vast inland brackiah lea, whose peculiar 
remains are preserved in those etejipc limeatonesi which occupy such 
large tracta arouud the edges of the Black Sca^ the Sea of Aznf^ the 
Caspian, siid the Aral; but the Collections of hf. Baiinier, and the 
judictotiB Domments of Colonel Helmeracn, seem clearly to prove that, 
previous to the existence of the great inland brack Uh scaT the hot torn 
of the more ancient ocean had been raised up in a great promontory, 
to fortn the plateau of the Uei^lTrt^ on the edges of which only the Caa- 
plan or brackish water depoaita are found adherenL 

The latter constitute, iti fact, low cEil^ not exceeding 200 feet in height, 
whilst the nitoccn« and oeeauio ahelly strata rise inio tiie higher lands 
from SOO to upwards of IDG feet abore the waters. QeologicaJ evidence 
thus auppoots the conelasion, which Baron Humboldt hud arrired at by 
copious sEody of andent geography; and it suataitu aUo hit views of the 
continuation of a great meridian Hne of elevation coincident with one of 
the last elevations of the Urnl chain. The further discovery of a ridge 
of eruptive rocks on the right bunk of the Oius to the N. of Khiva, aa 
proved by the specimens bruught hack by M. Basinier, still further 
auppoTia this view, end leads us to believe that whilst the Ust-Crt may 
be a parallel avrclUng out of the laud, a hue of ftsanre also extended 
from the Mugodjsr or eoulhem extremity of the Ural, pttiperty so 
called, to this Kbivan ridge, which ii eiaelly of Hjniilnr igneous coiu- 
posTtion. 

la the mean time we may ijifer, that fur ages after the UsC-Urt was 
raised up, to form an extensive barrier between the Ural and the Caa- 
piau, those seas must still have i:!oniniunicaLedl by the lower sopibern 
steppe, and that even after those ehaoges of land and water, which 
produced the present coofigurttion, had been brought ahont, the Oius 
may during a considerable portion of the historic perfud hare flowed 
into the Caspian, 

JVew Mitps of fAe Hfffion S. of ihr Urol the suh- 

^ ject to which I have just advcTted, as well as in reference to the whole 
* region S. of the Ural Mountains, I muat refer you to the forthcoming 
wfitk on Rnssiii, which 1 hoped to have Inld on your tabic this dav, but 
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which, on uccmint of ihc complesUy of tht fcubjett knd the qiMniity of 
iUiJi>trBttoii>i dclityed fur a week or two- I wi^i now, iheftfone, only 
*fty that the gencrol map which i* thereto ap^wndcdi, hw been greatly 
iiJiIiroreil by ihc recent reiearchca of other geographer*, as well m those 
of Baeitilcr and Helmeraen. In all yux European mapi htibeno pul> 
liahed, ibe wild tracti of ithich 1 im now ipenkinjf have beta very in¬ 
ti ecuraitly laid downt and I can whh confiikuce reftr yon to tlik 
new geological map, aa defining their geographical fditurea with 
much greater accuracy, than nnjr which you tiave prcrionsly conaulted. 
When at St. Peienhurg during ihe last Butnmer, 1 obtained from 
the Imperial atnli' Corps iomc gr«d aJdilional dau concerning the 
ttorihern alwrc* of the Aral Sen. and the lands tiietiding UfWanlH Mount 
Afmic. Mute recently. Indeed, i have received a new Rntaian map of 
all the territory between the river Ural on the \\\ and the Irghis nnd 
Tohol on the E , ei«utcd by M. N- KhimikolT. From theec aourcea, 
aa well ai from n mant elahHJTnit Riieaian map of the S- Ufslian Tnown- 
tain^, completed by M. J- Khonikoff iince the puhlicition of the map, 
which ia already in your voloints, I bare been enablcdf wUh the awiat^ 
ance of Mr, Arrowamllb, to improve both the geneTol map, and alio that 
of the Und mmifitaina, which accompaay the work* alluded to. 

The poaiiirc coniributumB to physical geography embodied in thofl 
mapi of die two brothero Khanikoff, arc Indeed of too great value to be 
pasaed over, wilhtmt some words of comment ami eipl anal ion, Tbe map 
of the Southern Ural and a/ljacent countriea by M- J- Klmoikoff, which 
ie not yet publifthcil, but of which he haa sent me a uadng, embmee* a 
much mete oottaiderable uroct than ihai beautiful unpitbUahed deiUnea- 
tion, now deposited in yovir otehivM, prepared for me by order of 
General Peruvtki, and from which I derived the chief new materiola in 
the contimction of the recently published map of the Ural mounlaiiia. 
When given to the Ruasian public it will be fttcotnptaled by an ela¬ 
borate deecnpiion of the whole region eounected with the S. Ural, Tlie 
map by M , Nicholas Khmiikoff of the great region of the Kirghia 
Steppes to tbe S. of the government of Orenburg, which la siao not yet 
published, embraces the space between the S5® and 44'' lat.* and the 
63® and 8S° long, of Ferro. This tract fortni part of the territory 
sketehed out hj M, Levchine in 1832. Thjil map was founded on ihe 
old Burtey of Muravlne in 1792, and on the subsequent tcaeurches of 
Teofilatief in ISlb, of Muravief in 1819, of MeytndoTr in 1620, of 
General de Berg in IS22, of Temtehnoikoff in 1S23, of flutofaky tn 
lg23, of De Berg in 1824, and of KoloskVne uv IS2 .‘j. Bui *incc 
that period numcnoua other researches have been mtde. In 1832 BJrd 
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rhe N^Er coBit of the Cosplim ■iid the lower portuiinr of the valley 
of the Ileclt were furtlier iUrveyed, u well ni ft porllon of the valley of 
the river Ural, and thetnicE between that river and the ileck. In 183-t: 
unil |id3S the gromida bct^veeii the Ural and the Tobol were eiaroiiicdi 
aa were in tS36 ami 1837 the whole enetcrn cout of the Caspian Sra, 
end the tracts liietwcen the Lower Volya and the Ural. A lecon- 
11015 != ance wus at tht same time pushed into the peitinaula nf Btisatehi. 
Ifi IS3S ihc norih-wcscem shores of ihe C4apltn were turreyed, and 
the iiMrj’'ntnnical position of the Fori Conatanliiie, in the valley of the 
Tohti], on the river Karagaili Ayat, woa deter milled. 

In 1839 the tract whence the rivers Heck and Emba. take their riH, 
and the we^Eerii alopci of the MugodjarHilla (the southern pmlon^Tioa 
of the Ural mountaine), w^ere e-vp1ured, and the aKironamlcwl pwllioos 
of the forta of Em ha and Tchushkakul were 6aed. 

In 1040 reconnaissances were eaiendrd to the tmets between the 
rivers Emba, Aktikene^ Tcbeterli, the gulf of Karatamnk on the Aral, 
the w estern limits uf the great van da of fiursuk, ihe luiirce of the Alani, 
and into the valleys of the Khobila, Ouil, Ssghii and Djaaguilava. 

In 1041 athtr rtu-onnaistances were carried into the valleys nf ihe 
rivers Ore, Kamuha, KU, Kunieh, Itghis, Tahlik, Ulkha^ynk, and 
Turgay, and also into the environs of Akaskel-Barll, into the sands 
Kara^Kuni, along the norcK-natem shores of the Aral Se& an the right 
bank of the S.r (Daria) or Jaxartes, from its mouth to the fertile terri- 
t£uy" of the Khohandlans- At (he same tiniie,riiatea were surveyed from 
the Jaxanes to Khivah by the lakeDetikhsae, by three different lines over 
the Uit-Urt from Kliivah to Fort .Mexander on. the Caspian, and to 
Saraitebeh, an (be W* coast of the Arab 

In 1042 tlic south-western ccuis of the sea of Aral, and thi mouths 
of the Oxns, were still further examined; and, besides all thin, 1 may 
add, that between the years 1030 and 1840, the whole region, em¬ 
bracing the sourcea of the Turgai, the Ula-tmo monntaine and lake 
Denghia, the scKircts of the Jariasa, the uortheru ahorei of the lake 
Balkash, and that curious N. and S. ridge, the Tarbogatai, which, 
parallel to the Ural, trwveraei the Altai monnioini as well aa the banks 
of the Upper Irtish, has h«m surveyed. The cwults of thew various 
and indefatigable labours of Russian eiplorera, with the greater number 
of whose tiimes I am still unacquainted, have never b«n grtjtiped to¬ 
gether, and the copy of the forthcoming map of M. X. KhanikofT (an 
author alr^y well known m us by his inattuctire work on Kliiva, and 
his eorreciion of the erreneoua Idea concerning theTanghi Uaria), has 
for the ffnt time made them known. The main feainrea, lo which I 
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Imre now cunodlraltudod, will bII ippcar in the foTthcoming geological 
CQAp af Russiii in Eoropp, and ita adjocent Counlriea. 

Great aj the nddMont ore whieii I he map of Khnniltoff contrihutcSf 
be modexly acquaint! me that it iloca not ligDiroutK expresi the full 
CJitent of our present knowledge cancemtng the steppes of I he Kirghiz; 
since ulterior researchct in liB43 and 1344 have ahed new light on the 
ilpjier vallet! of the [lech, the Toboh and the Iftss, u a el I as on the 
Squthcrii ihnrc! nf the lekeBalkith. 

UjrploraiioHt cf Ur. Srhrmk .—The extreme Hen its of the wild and 
remote region, to which alluaioa hnt Just beeo made, sod tmets far 
hevond itf have been auccessfully explored by hd able and enterprising 
botani»t} Dr. SchrcnlCf who has recently returned to St. Peieisburg.. 
Remote and unfriended^ this ardent natumli^t hu pmsed four years 
in a eountry, the greater part of which was never hcAire trodden by 
ail European foot. In addition to copioua matciialt with which he 
will sour enrich baEanyv geology^ anil other branches of setence, he has 
made moat impartant ohtervatiuns on ihe eastern exteusion of the mass 
of laud, which forms a purCion of thjit va«t depressed area so vividly 
brought hefcTC our consideratfou by Humboldt, and which is now 
found to CKlerul eastwarrl from the shores of the Aral to the Saiiesr and 
Balkiish lakirs \ though in approaching the latter regiun the gtoxind 
riMi to a few hundred feet nhuvc ibe ica. Thence pervctraiing to the 
lake of I^kul, iorrounded by lofty rnuuntniins consideralily south of 
the rnuge cf the Altai chain, and obiaining froni one of them a view of 
the Tluan^Chani. whose height he eptimates from 16.000 to 17,000 
feel, neaily unc-half l^ng cuvcrcd wiib eternal snows. Dr. Schtenk won 
for himfcir the preud title uf bctig the first European who had pushed 
his retearches ta the northern foot of the celestial mouniains^^ of the 
Chinese empire. It it, indeed, quite eleur from what 1 slreody know 
of them, that Dr.Schrenk't retearcheamu^t materially change sH earlier 
maps. For, though the lake Balkash is laid down, the Isvikul does not 
appear, at least not hy that name. Again, the aonrcei of the Tchu ri ver, 
and ita course inio the Telckiil lake, and the nccasianol commumcatioti 
between that lake and the Jaxartes (Sir Dam); the true cnurae of 
the latter stream is the country watered by the upper streams of the Sara 
Su-a-llibein. where alone the beautiful mineral dioptaae** Is found. 
The definition of various mountain ridges (Ku, Kyail Oral, Tchan^tau, 
and Anra Kai) are all, I apprehend, new to geogmphera, 

Middrndorff*t tSihrriait IVwty/j.—At the last anniversary I endoi* 
voured to couvty to yon some idea of the enterprising efforts of M. 
Middendorlf in the northemmsst extremity of Siberia*; but as I then 
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dwelt alrooi't exdusivel)' an the couruj^e, with which he bniTcd every 
privation antid the dr»rie«t wihU, } iquat How advert to some of the 
great reniUa of hi a expedition. Jn the hnt places be haa carried out 
the wlihei of the Acadetoy of ScicDcea of St. Fettrabiurgp to oace^- 
taio the real itMe of the queation eoncembig the froxeu auh&oil of 
Siberia. By plaeiog tlienmonietcn at vartous deptlia iti' tbe shaft at 
YakuUk (to which your utteijtioii wu formerly directod)i he has 
found that at iti bottontp or at 3S2 feet below the surface^ the colJ 
it really—2® 4" Reaumurr and that it is probable the froMn auh^oll 
reaches to the great depth of about 6QO feet! Xotwitlutanding dila extra- 
ordinary phenometioni the lateral extent of which haattill to be deter^ 
mined, it appears that the culture of rye succeeds perfectly under favour¬ 
able local eondJtiona in those region a; for M- Middenikirfr aisuru na 
that at Amguintk:, near Ya1(utak» the crops of that grain arc more abun¬ 
dant than in Livonia! Wlicthcr the intensity of ihe frozen lubsoiJ 
fcarbonireroiu end paUentoic rocks) in tbe region around Yak Utah be 
due to the vast nia-a of land by which ibai locality ia aunmunded, 
according to the iMithttmal views of llumboldt, or on whatever cauie 
depcmlent, we now know through the labours of il. Middciidorift 
that at Tumkhansk,. on the Yeiiiaei, in (ifi° N. lai.* and therufore 6^ 
N* of Yakutsk, the temperature of the earth arldom descends below 
zero of Reaumur^ and ia tlkctefoTe iuhnitely w armer than the more 
southern tract on the Lena. Before^ however, wc can aBoertain to w hat 
cause tbU great dUftrtnet ia attributable, the exact nature of tlic sub- 
■oi] in the tad tracts mutt be indicated, mid cxpcriincxits must be insti¬ 
tuted concifriling the co 2 iflu£tin 0 pawira of toclu. For if tlve 

airau around Y'akutsk b« (“* I b»ve itotcd) of tbt corbouiferous age, 
and tboae near Turukliansk should he tertiary, w e may well couctiinc 
why the one should be very diflerently adected to the other. In respect 
to the rortheromoit of bis eiploratious, M Middeudorff hiia thrown 
quite a new bght on the boreal range of vegetuUon j alucc, bifida 
the discovery of curious new auimals, he has ascertained that whiLt 
tjC, turnips, beet-joot, and potatoes tthe Jaltcr however scarcelv In^r 
than nuts) grow on the Yeni*ci lo lat. CrdU'; Indigenous plants, re¬ 
quiring leu warmth, flourish much farther nartb, and thut even tree* 
with vertical Stemi readt to ahoat IT jV. tal, lu that parallel of longi¬ 
tude! This great extciision of our provious knowledge on the subi^ 
of the limit of vegetation, proves that geogmphrm cau no longer mark 
tt by a rectilinear zone, but must accommodate such line to cbm.to- 
logicj .nd ]o«l i„ IfM. tu„„i„g i, „uthw,ri. lo 

about ee , and mi oiben encntbng it northwards to 72*. The actual 
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entcnebii of the lint offoreitt lo Nh ki, 72°^ itithe ftrr central parallcti 
of ktrtgitude of Siberia CTaitiivr)} bai alia a vei^ curious bearing; 
on tbe fDCeTpretatioiii of gieologiiti and pahEODtologUja. Modem 
gwlogista, including HumliDldt and Lyell, have for EOmt lime maintained 
that, judging from hia integumtoL and hairy cortrii^, the manunoth 
muit have Uteu a deni^u of the kndtr where not only Kis bonea but 
even hut cavcaae and hide have becir found in Northern Siberia; an 
opinion ill which, after pmoniJ examination of the rdgei of the gnat 
reg-iab nf thdr Kpukurc, I fuLiy agree, and for which [ Lave tktwhere 
aaaigtLtd various other Etuona, It waa, however, reaerved fui our great 
British GompBralive auatoniiiti Profeuor Owen, to ahow by a close 
examination of their teeth, that thoae greni quadrupeds were specially 
organized to live on the branchea and leavet of such shmha and trees 
as grow in boreal latitudes. Combining thia diseovery with the evi^ 
denoet of their thick nnd woolly-clod akin (bj formerly Jnaiitcd uti) 
there is no longer occasion to invoke a lupemaiural and suddau refrt- 
geratlou of Siberia, which trauiferred It from a climate suited to elc- 
phsnta into one of such intense cold that they were ibereby sudilcnly 
destroyed, M, Middendord, in short, hu ascertained, that in lat^ 72° 
there are atill trees which, according to Profeaior Owen, would aufhce 
for tim siitienance of mammoLhs; and theae foreata, I may remark, lie 
very little to the 5, of the tracts ju which the greattsi qtiauiiilea of the 
fossil liones of thoie creatures have bee a discovered,* 

But to return to hi. Middcnilurff and his last reacarchesp Undaunted 
by the aevere^ privations he had undergone iu obtaining Lie knowledge 
of ihe far northern lands of Siberia, he next undertook the not le« 
arduous task of Iravcraing the whole of Ehat vast continent to the 
Shontar isles, at iis souEb-easieirn exuetnity, and theiico W return io 
Ncttcbinik along the Chineae fronlicr, iiia joumry from Vakutsk to 
Udtkoi, on the coast nf the sea uf Okhutak, acmas the Yabluuner, or 
Stanovoi tnuuntaini, through thickly wooded rocks, d«:p momosn, and 
over swoLten nverf, was so successfully accomplished, that the stores he 
has brought hack to Si. Petcraburg (or which will follow him when 
more arc added to them by his intrepid aod faithful companion, Branth, 
who is still in tlifOsc rcgiona} will fully lay open the Fauna and Flora 
of a region never preyinusly explored by a insn of science. 

Floating down to the sea of Okhotsk from Udakoi, in frail canoes, M, 
Middendorff and hia friends, bravli^ shoals of hosting ice and perpetual 
raina, reached Nlkta In the great Shantar ialintL The wild regions 
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which were trivereed (uid whkh in manT |nrl4 cwn only be threaded 
hf/alknciRff ike iraeke formed Lif ttearj beneath ike deTi^ matting of 
undericood and birth trees} shih ta canaiel for the most part of car¬ 
bon ! ferouB and other palaeozoic depoeitoj M'hich in th e such as iho 

Stanovoi I and egttiin near the coasts, are hrohen up, dislocated* and 
metamorphosed through the intrustoo of gninitea* grtcnttoites, and 
other rocks of igneous origin. Tbete far routh-eutem tracts of Siberia 
(and Yakutsk is ■in^dar) teem to contain pTceiaclj the same Rucient 
sedimentary strata, as those which form the danka of t)vt Ural niDuniains, 
or western houudaiy of this vast country^ and* like them* to have been 
aimtiarly deranged at intervals hy various pLmtonic empiioiia.* 

But apart from the botany* rtoologr* and geology of the northern and 
aouth-ejutem exiremtiies of SiUeria, much positive geography ha* been 
derived from the Tesearchcs of M. MiddendorlT and his companion 
Brmnth. The Shantar islands* which rise ahru|>tly Irirni the sea* are- 
nnw made known to us, not only ascobsiiiiug of t|uaTtz woek, granitief 
&c., but Its haadlandi are ahoun to be sleep cliffB, which catend 
iiitu the sea in the form of reefs. The cuirCiiits are powerful and 
remarkable; vast mauei of Huaiirig ice encumlter the ica during 
the short summer^ even in that com^iarotively sliuiIicfu parallei of 
bo (thnt of OUT New Cast le-upoii-Ty lie) + during five weeks ihe Irs- 
vellers hail otdy eight days without rain; su murh docs climate de¬ 
pend ou loral terrestrial roiiditiuus. Ijistly, in Iris reliini journev* 
M* Middendorff took upon himself (for the thought was enlirtly his 
own) to caamine the fmniier line of China Iwtwecu the yea of Ok¬ 
hotsk and the little river Gurlitzn, the western territcur of the Am dr* 
where that great stream, quitting the Rtisriaa terriEory. Hows foulhwcird 
and eastwards into China; a tract never explored even by u Cor-saok. 
Iti the ancitnt ttraty of I6ft9* concluded atNerichintk hetVeen Russia 
and China* when the fonn«- Country ceded the refiuu of the Am^ir, of 
which it had had prevhims pmseysiou. It was aituply arranged that 
frontier marks should be established along the tuounLain chain, which 
there cateuda from the Gorlitza pn the W, to the sea of Okhotsk* 
Russia* however* it appears* never erected Uick rigiis, hut simpiv left 
the boundary question to nature and ineieoi custom. In Ignomnce 
therefore, of the facia now for the first rime sseertnioed by M. Middeo- 
dorff* oil geographers have made the Chinese ffouiier pas, along the 
northern slopes of the chain in question. The fact* however* is other- 
wiae; for the pvtoise Chinese have* on their part, erected a line of mark*. 
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whicti M, Middendarff Tuited (in ihe Uei winler,, and during a old 
which fruM meFcurj), acromiianied by tonic Tonguiiana und an iuttr- 
preter; aud here he fouELd thotc hnrricra inverlsbiy on the side of the 
mountaina; the Chineae having left all the hilly region of TGin-dcer^ 
and anlmala Taluahle fur iheir fblnit to their nei^hbunjirEf whilit they 
content themaelvea with the fertiJe plaint. Id irutli, the icihabitantfl of 
the mQuutaina have regularty |n.id their fur tribute to Runii^ aince the 
hrat occupatiuD of Siberia. M. Middendorlt' further atcertained that, 
between UdBltoi of the rtuaaiana and the mouth of the Arttdrt there ia 
a coniidenble tract, ^uitc inde]:>eDdeiit buth of Russia and ChiDiit» 
and veenpied hy a peO].>le called Gui]oi4^ue«> who pay no tribute to cither 
Emperor; and in tliat country no buuiidary marka oaiath 

Erujliahmen, who arc behind no nation in their love of daring ndven- 
ture, n jM doUbLleBn rejoice to Icam^ that juat in the utne way a* they 
have often welcomed their uwb diiUnl G\p1orera^ ond aa daubtlm they 
will receive hmikliu and hi^ brave ahipmateaf 'flihrii they return to our 
■horea, to did a puhlie fee ling, atuO'Unting lo enthuaioBm, prevail at St- 
Petenhurg when the young and intrepid PrO'rcMor ni' the Univenity 
of Kief reached that metrupulhi, and waa rewarded by a general biin-' 
quet of hit countrymen, and the warni coiumendatiou of hit illuatriuua 
Empcrori^ The Middeudorif ffitc (the hrat of that tori ever given in 
Huts la), 1 may alau tclli yoit^ hai further hud the good edeet of boggeat- 
ing ihe formation of a Geographical Suciety aE St* Peterbburg, which 
will, 1 truat, he constructed on much the same plan as our own* 

IbltSCeLLATfEa. 

Co/ouririff of Maj>t .—Colour ha* long been conviilerecl a powerful 
auxiliary lo mere engraving in maps of every kind; indeed, for certain 
apecial pLirposea,aa in gcukigical maps, it ia iiidispenvablei Anv uthcr 
mode oi colouring such mapa than by haiidli haa olwaya been considered 
very difhcuk, for some rcMaoua audicitntly evident of ihenuielvet, and 
otliera which it would he too long fur me lo CBplain in ihis place, ft is 
ihcTefore with grtat pleasure »e Ittm that M. Ihifretioy has presented 
to the Academy of ScienceSi a ‘Memoir on the Colouring of Maps/ 
by whirh all ihe defecta hitherto inherent on the application of tints, 
by nuecbanical means, have been corrected!; and the greatest cem^ 
pheatiot) of colouring, at id the case of the great Geological Jifap of 
France, by himaelf and M. Elie de Betiimoni, is now cdect^d with per¬ 
fect ease and accuracy, and at a very considerable reduction of coat. 

Afnwi/refiirti^ of Hwights ,—The difheuEties aitendiug ihe irantport of 
tnouDiain barometers, even of those on the best conalrudion, for the 
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^TafrKsaremeiit of helghli, m too welj tnown to aH travellcti for me to 
UisM upoD ibEni m dih pl«ce, Tfao« initrumenu almost rnvariably 
niML with aociJents^ and Keoce recourae hu been hod to obcerviiioa* 
oil itc temperature of boiUng water, for njicerUmiiig the hei|hi of po«i- 
tioiu* A paper on the aabject. by Colonel Sykes, i» pTinted in the 6tli 
Tiil. of our Journal; but although thia mode haa the advaiitHge of eaay 
execution, ita indicatloiu are ijovcr atnctly corrtct, and can only be 
uacd a« uppraiiruaiion.a more or leas a&tiafactoryH In proof of thia 1 
bate only to refer you to two papers in the Citntptes Briuitti of the 
French Academy of Sclencea (for April, 1844), eniitletl * Obacrratlojia 
made on the Falbom, ip the A]pa, on the Temperature of Boiling 
Water,’ by Peltier and Bravaia,* You will there aee how many 
Ghrcoimtaiice, muat be taken into couaidemtion, and how many correc- 
lioms calculated with the minutest mathematical accuracy, minii be 
made before the real heighiof any plice can be aaiUfoctortly uceruirved 
by the boiling of water. That great aocuracy may be attained ia thown 
hy another memoir on the »me aubjeet (C, if, Jan*, p. Ifi3) by Mr Y, 
Rcgoault, but thia acci^acy depend* u^ion a degiw of perfection ip 
the thermotaeicra that i» rarely potaihle, and cap ceminlv ncrer he 
expected ip tie inairumenta of commerce; beaide*, the moat perfect 
iiiitruciienta may be broken, and the liarelleT ia then left to *hift aa 
well aa be can, with ihcrmomefcre wlune indicattons me not to be 
treated. 1 do not mean by ihis to diaiuade travellers from emploving 
the boiling-point of water, Si a method of aacenaiping htighu when their 
iMrometcra are broken, ur when they have nouci but [ would caution 
them ngaipit a too crmlideni rt li«p« on a method, the resnlta of which 
ore hkcly tu be defective from a great variety ofeauaea. On this aubjeet, 
therefore, I will only add, that modem tclettce could not offer a greater 
b^n to the traveller, than a really ponaLle inatrument fMr the correct 
admenBoremeut of heigtiis, an biLrnmcnt neither fraple por auKepubla 
of derangement. Of eiLuiug muuntaia baTometori, Sir Rolien Sciam- 
lmrBk,an auJboHiy iu th»c mauera, most ttnmglv rcoomuumda Bunten’i 
Bvphun bnremeur a* the beaL Arago, we onderaiand. baa eon- 

■tructed a poruble baremeier, much le,. likely to be broken than tlioae 
now m uae. 


Temprralur. ./IV Ai«,i h,. c«r»m„««„d to 

tlM! p.™ Aiademy of Soitiiot. . memoir on He ieni|«.mn! of the 
ModiierwoMni end h*» em ved, b; bi> eipeiimeou in the neighbour- 
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l»iod of A1^^r»i tt the anomEilDUja reanUTihut the tcinjicratm'e uf that tea 
ji Ingbfr near the coil&i ibnti furLber out- Thia ii a iubjnt of no fmalL 
importance i an. from tlit gejicEolIf teccii'ed opinlim^ that a lawerlni; uf the 
lei^perature of the »ta is Indicative of diminlshcJ deptli^ Uie tbcrmameiei: 
had became a vdoabk vldition tu former Daulicil iDStnimciite. If 
however the Uw of decrenain|; temperature Tvkh decrcuing defith he 
not universal, and if. on the eoatrarT^ decreased depth be in eome 
fituotibiis a concornttant of tncreaEcd temperature, (lie value of Lhemio* 
metric indicationa beconne* daubtful, and reliance on them mar even be 
attended with danger. IndependeEii, however, of obaervatloDB lor Lent' 
peroture mode at tiic lurfoce of the sea, and the relation uf this tempe^ 
rmture to the deptji uf water at the place, the temperature of tbe sea at 
didcrent depths below the surface is a turiouB pruldem of pbjfsical 
geography; it is one which presenLs apparent ajiamalics and some utj- 
ccTtiinty, ifam the want of an apparatus that may be relied OQ as 
tSbidiiig a correct indLeation of the temperature uf the low er strata of 
the Water. The tndicea of Sim's thermombtera arc liable to be de^ 
rungeii in drawing up the instrument; and aUhough hiihometeirE, and 
other siunlar Instruments, liavc been eoLitrived for bridging tip water 
from any depth, tliey canuot be regordui as furnishing satisfuctory 
results, being liable to have their temperature changed as they past 
through Btrata wstmer or colder lhan the spot frum which, the water 
was drawn up. We arc tiierefute glad to learn that M. Aiouf has con¬ 
trived a Bptciea of duufdc thermometer, ktiown by the name of 
niHre k divertemtht.^ for the pur[iotti in question. One uf M, 
ihermumelcta is for a temperature higher, snd another fur a iem;(Nt:TntuTe 
lower, than thut presumed at the Lwttom of the sea: the two me ht down 
together, and from their combined indications, and tiie ascertained tem¬ 
perature of the surface water, that at the bottom is known. Brukrn 
thermometerB hove beeu before applied, IkhU for the teiD|kemturc nf the 
water and that of the Uud, wbeu that temperature wab known to In¬ 
crease downwards, but the appUcatiou of a aimilur prirtciple for indi¬ 
cating greater cold appears new. 

Hottudyngi .—[f the temperature of the sea at dificrent depths be a 
subject uf interest, the actual depths tbamselvea arc no leia so. Various 
circuiDstaucea com.bipe to render it much more difficult to ascertain the 
depressiona of the land beluw the surface uf the sea, than its elevation! 
aluive that line. The difficulty of obtaining soundings in deep water Ib 
well krtowu, for the operatlun is only practicable during a calm. Wc 
must Lhmfiire be glad to hear of any Buceesaful attempts to sound whilst 
a vessel Is Bailing, An insirtuaient, contrived by M. Laignct for this pur- 
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pose, is on ihe principle of a kite reverted—that is to say, the lead de¬ 
scends into the water upon the same principle that a kite rises in the air. 

Rtlirf Alnp$.—Depression of the Dead Sea. —Bauer-Keller 
continues the production of relief maps, and has Istelj executed a 
inap of the kind of France and Belgium, on the horizontal scale of 
T.TST.rrr* *nd rrrlrr* ^or the vertical heights. A relief globe has 
also liccn constnicted at Berlin, but we do not know of more than one 
B{iecimeD of it having been as yet imported into this country. There 
are no names of rivers or places upon it, but the principal towns are 
designated by red spots. In England, indeed, we may well approve 
of the successful labours of Messrs. Dobbs, Bailey, and Co*., who for¬ 
merly gave to the public the geological relief map of England and 
'Wales, and also the geographical relief map of Arabia Peinea and 
Itiumiea. They have now brought out a highly bnisbed relief map of 
S}Tia and Palestine, the tract of all the known world, which, as it must 
be Ute most deeply interesting to every Cliriftlan, is at the same time 
the most singular in its orographical features. In this map the biblical 
reader will have the most accurate idea of the nature of the tracts inha¬ 
bited by the Jewish tribes; and, using it with the former map of Arabia, 
he will have no occasion to consult any other document in studying 
the Holy Scr ptures; whilst the geographer can see at a glance the vast 
altitude of the muuntains of Lebanon (from 9000 to 10,000 feet above 
the sea), the comparative depression of the sea of Tiberias to 328 feet 
below it, and the extraordinary deprrs)»iiin of the Dead Sea to 1312 
below Ute level of the ailjacent Mediterranean.* 'fhb is by far the 
deepest known fissure in the crust of the eanh in reference to the level 
of the sea, and is the more remarkable, from the Dead Sea having the 
extraordinary depth of 350 fathoms! Looking to tbeeru|)tive character 
of the rucks which cumpoec the surrounding high mountains of the Holy 
Lxnd, we mat, indeed, regard this phenomenon as a beautiful and 
striking illustration of the viewa of De Sauaaure aiwi other geologists, that 
great upheavings have naturally been accompanud by deep lateral de¬ 
pressions of the contiguous lands. 

Terrestrial Magnetism — 'The British Association, and Connexion of 
different Sciences .—In bringing to a close these notices on the various 
steps, by which geography has been recently advanced, and in reverting 
to subjects connected with our own country, let me say that there is no 

• It is wtll to mniiM! gsofTaphm and travrlkn that the extent of thb iWwioo 
as (Utsnninml by Ib^ uigotMiowtrical tunray of I.*ralstiat«t 8y wuuda, HJV., and r.« 
wbicb one of tbe yold medt^s of tW Koral CieoyranbiVal Socisty was siren tn that 
oftcer in 1*0.1, ajcrNs very nearly with tbs iodepsudsnt barometrical obserratioM nf 
M. Beftbtdlet iAnI tbs Frsoeh laraus. «»«rTraMoos or 
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work which British pr»cticEl science has produced, thxt ought to occupy 
a higher -place in our estimation, than the great volume recently 
brought forth bv L 4 cui.-Cob>ncl Sabine, at the cost of the Oo\crn“ 
ment, on the magnetical and meteorological obseivatioas made during 
three yean at Toronto in Canada. In referring you to the lucid aud 
modest introduction to the tablca compiled from the laliours of his 
brother oIBccrs of the Royal Artillery, for a full view of the origin, pro¬ 
gress, and ulterior objects of the inquiries into terrestrial magnetism in 
which Colonel Sabine has been so efficient a leader, you must all feci 
with me that the problems which, in common with Humboldt, Hsnstecii, 
and Erman, he it engaged in determining, arc of the highest im- 
IKirtance to the tillimaie aim of physical geography. Valuable, how¬ 
ever, as the Tcsearrhcs have been, I thoroughly agree with my distin¬ 
guished friend, that if they be not followed up by further and continued 
inquiries into the periodical variations of the magnetic direction and 
forces, as compared with meteorological phenomena aUo periodical; and 
also with those secular changes which, with slow but systematic pro¬ 
gression, alter the whole aspect of terrestrial magnetism from one cen- 
lurv to another, and which, in their nature, are prol'.ahly intimaieiy 
connected with the cause* of the magnetism of the globe itself, we shall 
not be enabled to ascend by the inductive process to the esublisliment 
of general laws. Ardently, therefore, do I hope that in the same spirit 
of liberality which has induced our Government to found magnetical 
observations, and to publish the splendid mass of knowledge already oh- 
taiued, supported aa they are by the voice of science eapresaed through 
the Royal Society and Uic Biitiah Aaaociniion, they will persevere in 
eliciting further results, and will, in consonance with other Euru|>ean 
government*, carry out such a acriea of observaltooi in future years, as 
raav be recommendwi by the philosophers engaged in this branch of 
acience, who arc about to assemble at Cambridge. 

1 cannot make this allusion to the British Association without in¬ 
viting geographers not only to repiur to the ensuing meeting at Cam¬ 
bridge, but to endeavour there to propound for discua»ion, in the 
Subsection of that great national institution, which is specially allotted 
to them, more suggestions than they have been accustomed to make in 
former years. Even those geographera who have no such communica¬ 
tions to offer, may rest assured that they will reap much inatruction 
from the assembled geulogiata, zoologisU, botanists, and ethnohigista. 
I might indeed airoply refer you to the last volume of the Tranaactiona 
of the British Association, containing the admirAlc report of Professor 
Owen on the extinct mammals of Australia, and to the b^utiful gene- 
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rtliziiions whh which it ia lermiTiaJted; mnd too will mitnnlly from 
evidence olTcred by hiJ ewu acicncPr ibat thii gntat campurative tinAio- 
luiei takt« ihe braidrst. and baundcst view# uf the conncxiuii bctvrecik [be 
micjcnt and modem diatnbuUait ul' muHi of lMud. Shuwtiig^ us that, ns 
n whiii'le, the estinct qtindrupMls of cnir island are cluaely aual'iqous to 
ibofF of the centincnto of Eurojic and A»ia^ mid tliat the^ qumtera uf 
the globe are separated by tin natural bouikdaries which could have 
caused great varjaiion in iht iliairibiition. of aiiiiual life, Professor Owen 
infers ibai Euglaud must hate hern a portion of ihc Coiiiinenty ^beo it 
wma tenanted with die sMue sperira of now exuQCt elephanlit rhi- 
n■>cer 0 '^es^ hippopaiitim^ hisunSf hyienaB, timers, benra, Ac.| ibiiahitanta 
of the cummat) Continents Even Africa is, on one of iu flanka, lo 
shgluly divided frotn the rest of the old world of the geographer^ that 
its existing mew of mammnla in Eome tort intermingle; though cerulii 
qciadrupedt, as the giraffe and hipfHipotamna, w hich have become estinct 
in Europe and Asia, still e^jji in Africa.. But when we cast otir eyca 
to Anitmlia on the one hand» or to South America on tilte ochcT] then is 
the faunn u entirely diaslrailai- in each, ii we should expect to find it 
in countries partitioned off by such wide teas snd great natural harrieTfi. 
From obserring the fad, that the fossil mammalian rernains of these 
two continents are as unlike tboac of Europe, Asia,, and Africa, as their 
present quailrnpeda, Profeaior Owen rightly concludes “ that the rame 
forms were restricted to the same provinces at a former geological 
period, as they are at the ptcsenl day and thus he sustains the views 
of mcMiem geologista, that in those periods Immediately anterior to our 
own, the great geographical features of the earth must have been the 
■am^ as those wliich now prevail. 

C^Mcfuiion.—In concluding thii report oa tJie recent progress of geo¬ 
graphy, 1 am but too well aware that, as at our last anniverurT, I mutt 
apologise for the inedequacy of my efforts. Occupied as I have been, 
up to the very moment at which I address you, in the oompletioD of a 
Urge work on the itructurc of Eestern Europe, and the Ural Alountaini, 
1 have only been able tn snatch a few hours at iatervals to execute my 
duties as a geographical President; snd without th* additioiiil labours 
of our indefatigahle SeertUry, this review would have been still more 
imperfect. If, however, you will pardon me for nut bringing before 
your notice a gwmter mma of matcrlala, I hope that the picture 1 have 
endeavoured to sketch of the progreii of our science in those foreigti 
countries with which I am the best acquainted, may, atlcart^sstisfy you 
that I have the spirit of geography at heart. At all evenu I ttust diat 
yon have fotnd in me a person who, zealously devoted to y«ur cau«. 


Conclusion. 


cxi 


ha* itnvdo, by c^ery mean* m Kli p«w«r, lo du^efli ibe number of 
y«ir member** ^ to your list ii*n,ri ordi*tingiLi*hed men* *iid to 

render thii Society' u f»puiir ** it ie scientific. In my wish to effect 
thttc enda, [ only cliini fur inyaeir the merit of tndeivyukn^s <*> mcrea« 
that esprit de corpw^ which i* euential to the succew of % ecientiflc 
Society like onr own* solely dejiendent on the hearty union of indlei- 
dimla. 1 have therefore e rJ^hl to feel a pride in teeing men of el] 
BhedM tn public opinion, end of all the walk* in letter* and science 
combining to uphold the effnit* of this u*cful iiatlomil Avociation, 

In bidding you adieu, Geoi’emen, I offer to voa niy sincen thank* 
not only for the Jo>ii.mr with which you have invetied me* but speciaUy 
for tne xeal and unanimiiy with which you have wpported me in 
currying ouL our couimon obyecti. In whaterer oi^iaciiy [ may here¬ 
after be placed, I shall never cea*e to i^e the deepest ialerust id your 
welfare; and hi signing this chair to the gtliant and noble seaman* 
whom you have elected u my sucCMtor* permit me to eongratulaie you 
on harhig obtsined a President who* ai he is an omameiit to the Peerage 
^d the Royal Nary, will* 1 feel aasured, lo xealously discharge his 
duties, and so steer our exploring vhkI, m to obtain the hearty cheers 
of hzs crew* snd the approbation of all true geographers . 







Fin 
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I .—Journal of an Expctlition from Pirara to the Upper Coren- 
tune, and from thence to Demerara, rxeculetl by <irtler of Her 
]Vlajc»u’i Government, and under the Command of Mr. (now 
Sir) Rol>crt H. Sebomburgk, K.R.E., Pli. D., «Scc. &c. 


1. Journey from Pirara, by the River Rupununi, to the IVapisiana 
vitlaye, ffatu Ticaba, 

In furtherance of the objecta of my mission to Hritish Guayana. I 
left George-Town on the 15th February, 1843. with the inten* 
tion of joining the other gentlemen of llie expctlition at Pirara, to 
which place they had proceeded from Roraima, white I invesu* 
gated the regions north of that remarkable mountain-chain. 

I asccndetl the Essequibo on this occasion for the fourth time ; 
the route, therefore, oflferetl no novelty, if I except the appc.orance 
of that remarkable comet which we observed first on the Hih 
March, and which remained an object of wonder alike to us aiKl 
, to the Indians. 

Without having met with any accident on ascending the falls 
and rapids, I reachetl Wai-ipukari on the 24th March, and hail 
the pleasure of finding my companions, after an absence of about 
four months, in excellent health ami spirits. 

Several of our large boats were still at the confluence of the 
Pirara with the Mahu, and as they were re(}uiretl for the ascent 
of the Rupununi, and could not brought by water, in conse¬ 
quence of the rains usually expected in February not h.inng 
fallen, 1 made the rec|uisite arrangements for having two of them 
brought o\'er-latHl. though the distance in a straight line was 23 
miles, and this would be considerably increased by the detours 
necessary for avoiding high ground. Pasioo, the chieftain of the 
Macusts about Pirara, undertook to bring them, which he success¬ 
fully aocomplishetl. 

Refore we left Pirara we had the grief to see it partly burnt 
down, throt^h the negligence of a child.* I fortunately rescued 
from her blazing but a poor old woman, who, though she knew 
there was gunpowder in it, seemed determined to save a few 
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articles bcUmgii^ to her absent grandson. The remains of the 
former Catholic Chapel, and the house of the late Mr. Youd. 
next fell a prey to the flames, and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that the further progress of the fire was arrested. 

The preparations for our departure being completed, and a 
number of Indians engaged to accompany us-on ^ 

April 30/A I l>adc adieu to Pirara: nor was it without feelings 
of regret that 1 cast a last glance on the hut which for so many 
months had been ray residence; for humble as was its appearance, 
when judged of by the scale of European constructions, I con* 
trusted the comforts I had enj'oyed under iu shelter, with the suffer¬ 
ings of the many nighu 1 bad passed under the canopy of Heaven. 
The ruins of the missionary’s house, near which my road lay as I 
commcnct*<l my journey, its blackened walls attesting the cause of 
its destruction, and the remembrance of its former inmate, whose 
first arrival at this spot I had witnessc<l, and under whose benevo¬ 
lent and juilirious conduct 1 had seen the seed of our Christian 
religum sown in tlic heart of the sai"nge, hut not permitted to 
rijien into the jicrfect lianest before it was cut down—-all com- 
hinctl to moke me sad. The large wooden cross, which, when 
the llraiilians possessed the village, had been erected in frt>nt of 
the chajiel, ami which, os a Protestant, 1 could not view in the 
same light that a Roman Catholic would, still brought relief to 
iny feelings: it spoke of hope, the hope that there might yet clawn 
a belter day for the poor abamlone*! beings, who, just initialed 
into our religion, were again left to themselves and to nature. 

As I proceeded to the embarkation at Wai-ipukari recollections 
crowded ujwn me: with what various feelings had I, at different 
times, Irmlden the same path, from the time when 1 first traversed 
the Savannahs, in 1835, in company with Lieutenant (now Cap¬ 
tain) Haining,* to the present moment! And had the cause of 
religion—had humanity been advanced during the long interval 
of eight years? Alas! no. The ruins of Pirara, scarcely a hut 
inhabited, the regular paths which traversed tlie village during 
the missionary's residence among the Macusis, overgrown with 
rank grass; no huro.nn being %'isible to greet us with bis hearty 
Tombowai—all replied in the n^ative. 

At Wai-ipukari, 1 found the bustle of preparations for our 
journey. The Indians from the Cnnuku Mountains were all 
encamped round our tents, to see us once more before we departed. 
The b(>atmen were putting the craft in order, and the hoarse 
voice of the coxswain was evidence of the free use he had made 
of it during the day. U|ion examination of what hod lieen done, 
and what yet remained to do, it was clear that more than one day 


* SiitM Uiit hu br«n vrittm poor Raining died in Jamaica. 
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would elapse l)efure we could start on our further ascent of the 
Rupununi. In order to pronde fur the multitude, witl)out con- 
sumini: our salted pronsions, hunting parlies were immediately 
despatched in quest of game. 

T be inlet, on the banks of which we were encamped, abounded 
in kaimans. On land they are too timid to be dangerous; oml 
the animal is so well aware of the disad^wntages under which he 
labours when on terra-firma, that on the slightest appearance of 
man he Immediately plunges into the water—once there, he is llie 
most dangerous animal in tlie rivers of Guayana. 1 was anxious to 
possess a perfect skeleton of one of these monsters, and accoitl- 
ingly, Narijx), the kaiman-slayer, a fine Macusf, who had settled 
near Waidpukari, was armed with my rifle for the purpose. He 
promised to do his best to shoot one befim? we started, and be 
kept his wonl, for the following day he arrivetl with the inlellU 
gence tliat he had succeeded; on hearing which we all started for 
the sea-like exjiansion of the Awarimru, near which Naripo liad 
erected bis bouse, and shot the kaiman. The animal was still in 
the water, but fastened with a hush-rope, or liana, round the neck 
to a tree. With the assistance of several Indians, and the greater 
jrart of our own men, it was hauled ashore. Life was extinct, 
and wc had nothing to fear, though, when looking at his horrible 
jaws fringed with teeth, an involuntaiy* shudder almost came over 
me. lu whole length was 12 feet 3 inches (the largest I have 
iwer seen measuretl 15 feet; but there may be larger ones) ; the 
hea«l was 18 inches long, and the circumference, passing over the 
eyes, was 20 inches; the girth of the body, where most slender, 
was 4 feet 5 inches. We placed it in a position which appeared 
to us the rnost natural, and our artist took a drawing of it, while 
Naripo, with iwi small vanity, related how be bad shot it. He 
went, he said, with his little son, a boy about eight years of age, 
to the inlet or Kirabagfa, and haring tied a fowl to a long string, 
threw it into the water as a bait. The fluttering of the bird in 
iu attempts to escape soon attr^ed a kaiman to the spot, when 
it receivi^ the contents of the rifle, but apparently with little 
eficct; for though it sank it soon rose again, aiwl made a second 
rush at the fowl, which bad l>een again thrown into the water. 
Naripo fired a second time, and little Danappe now loaded his 
fowling-piccc with slugs. The ire of the monster being raised, 
the dainty bait was withdrawn, and the Macusi merely sploshed 
the water with his fool, holding firmly against a tree on tlie 
margin, when the kaiman rushed furiously towanls him, and 
received the shots of both the father and son. Seven discharges 
were necessary before they proved succt^sl^ul: several slugs had , 
penetrate<l the skull, and one of the l>alls had jMssed through the 
*7^* The drawing finished, the kaiman was hauled on drv gniund, 
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am1 a kind <>f ca^je-wtitk of Urge stick* buUt over it, to protect Jt 
fmiu the vultures aiwl oiUer cartlon-loiing nnijnals: this jvrecau- 
tii>n* however, was of no avjiil, for when Mr. Fryer rcturnwl, 
about a montU afterwards, to secort the skekton, it was not U> ^ 
f U kl 

1 hatl selected the rainj season for ascending the Rgpununi, as 
at that periwl 1 would f>c able to reach a higher ivoint with our 
canoes than ! Could at any other, and the mec was now rising 
laiiicllv: still were we not ready, and the 3 rd of Ma^ npproacheil 
before we could start. At length, the corialj being reptirtcd 
ready, we took leave of our Indian friends. In tlin number were 
niany who bad atwnnpjuiied me on my previous journeys, w hen k 
first londetl among ilH-m, eight years ago : these pt^d my hands, 
a euitom with which they havl since become acquamtetl. and gave 
me their Toiiihowai, or farewell. We did not start under a 
omen, if such BUperstitions were entertamed by any o ns. l tic 
corial which I occupied, the Ia^uisu. ran foul of a sunken stump 
nu leaving the inlet, icid one of her planks was stove in. e 
could scarcelv keep her from sinking before wc reached the bank 
of the river^ Our 1 ml is ns were however alert, and, alter an 
hour's delay, the damage w as repaired, and we were once more 


S'l^ft.^What a night wc bad passcil!—it appeared as if the 
flood-gntes of hcnv eit had been opened. Ansioua in ma e every 
progress, it was almost dusk heforE wo begau in pitch our 
previous ovening, and we had not got them up when the thniw cr- 
Elorm commenced. All sfiunds wcie overpowered by at o t e 
falling mill: even the thunder was scarcely nudihle, and an¬ 
nounced itself only by the vivid flashes of lighlmng. vvhicb* as 
shot along, illumined groups <if canoemen and IndranSj tng 
shelter us best they could, anil trembling with fright nfl co i i- 
As fur keeping a fire alive, it waa out of the i^jeatiort, ant onr 
tents were no protection from the rain that fell m torrent*. * 
were much amused bv my hmiher, who, liaving fallen m «p in 
spite of the uproar, awoke bnlf dreaming, nnd as the rain c in 
I!ieav7 drops upon him, ainl had already saturated ms hammoc y 
fanciwl the river,on w^hose Iwnks w'e were encamped, had so mut 
swollen in the course of the night that its waters alrea y relic i 
cur lent* and hi* efforta to (escape a watery w 

ludlcTfius. I estimatetl the quantity of raiu which fell that nig i 
at from & U> 6 inches. 'I he thermometer sUkhI this mornmg at 
6f) F.,* and the wet-bulb thermometer at 64^.7, a certain in* i 
ration of the atmosphere being overchafg^l with moisture. ^ 

At half past eight passed the mouth of the Curntokn, wtocJ i. 

• The tcrripitaftirrf* irtttitinnril: "m iW prf«iil nvcmOiir sf* iJuoaijhuHl Uiimo d 
f dutfuliphi Ikennuniipler.—^Kli,y 
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n fnw mtlcs hig[1icr up> b inhabited by AIn,cuil Indinn?. Tbis 
slrcnm mpondeTs parlly through savnnnahaj anil b]is \i^ simrcc in 
tL? <?utcrn conLiiiuaiiun of ttie Cannku AFouniali^. 

i 'run hours nfl^rwanJs ive passed the first rapidsp which the 
Lcuisa did in hne style; but the lar^ cancx) bad to 1>e hauled 
over by mnin force. At n short distance nbuvc the jwint is the 
site cd the hirmor Ptiitcstanl miiisioii. White the pco[ile were 
occupied pitctiin^ our tents, 1 strolled up the stream, niid again 
liad Dceasitm to adniiFc the beautiful palm, the curua of the 
Macuiis. It iij>pears to Ike a species of Ma:timtiiana 
and, if so^ is ccrLainly the hnndsoniest of that interesting family, 
which, though social in its habits, is only found in regions far 
asunder. Time had wrought great changes since the unMion hnd 
been abandoned. Vegetation, in iropicnl e?:ubenincej had over- 
powercf] what man liutL planierl; and the emton planiatioEis unit 
provishm fields, which, under Mr, VomFs directiE>n, affiKiletl so 
gratifying a pmsjjet‘t, presented now only a few slrng^Iing shrubs 
of a 1 ‘M/Mitorutmt numerous young trumpei trees (Cccropfd, Phtfl- 
fanthifi), and various sedges, which boiiig the first occujiauts of 
the soil before man bad cullirnieil it, again Sprung up when he 
Tctintjnisheil his hlxiur. The missionary's house^ and the build¬ 
ing in which he was Wont to instmct the Indian in the Christian 
rellgb^tt and the English language, had faLlen in, and atldetl the 
gliHim of their ruined aspect to the forlorn apjrcannice of the once 
flourishing mission; nud yet scarcely three years had elapsed 
since cirrurnstances had obUgCil Mr, Votid to w'lthdraiy, 

t^ing marks of recent tiKitsteps, I followed their direction 
through clusters uf pl.intain trees, which, in conEcr|uence of tbeir 
rapid growth* had wiiIisIoikI the tbrung of ranker vegetation, and 
nvirstcili by their height, in some insiancc.^ from -lO to 50 feet, the 
fertility nf the soil. Intleed the Indians consider those regions 
where the cunin grows, the nortl fertile of the forest, f)f the 
numerous Inrlian habitations, which I hafl seen here on a foroier 
tK-tusion, only two miserable huts rcinaiiiciU atid die pools of 
water which were standing in them were suflirient evidence that 
their roofs were not wntcr-light, 1 sawi>o buman licings in them ; 
fiut some wood shavingii* u gun with its hKh taken to pieces to lie 
cleaned, and a spindle with cotton, plainly ludicatrtL that jxn^plc 
had recently lieen there, and that, alarmnl at my a]>pruat'h* they 
had fled into the wood. I w'eiit in search of them, but without 
success, and when I returnetl to the huts 1 found there two 
Women and a mim, the former spinning cotOm, the latter cleaning 
the hick of his guu* OS though they had never IWEen disturT>iMl, and* 
evincing no surprise at my appeaiance* th^y did nut even Irnik up 
from their work, A few words, !i[H>ken jo them 1u tlicir own 
lauguagCrSoon inspired confidence; and they Eold me that hearing 
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xnc ■pproacb, and knowing bj lUc sound that he who came wore 
shoes, thej had concealed themselves till they had ascertained 
who it was. 1 purchasctl some gn^ound provisions of them, ami 
gave the females some glass beads, after which 1 returned to the 
camp. 

^h .—The first large fall of the Rupununi, which is a little 
aboi’c the late Misuon, was passed without accident, and we con¬ 
tinued our journey at half-past eight in the morning.* * The river 
Awaricuru, by means of which, and the small river Quatattn, 
Pirara b reached within a dbtance of 2 miles, has a second outlet 
about a mile above the fall, and 11 miles from tlie lower (outlet ?). 
Such divuions of a river, although frequent near the coast, ore 
but seldom to be met with in the interior. 

7'hrec miles higher up, and on the left bank of the Rupununi, 
a small channel leads to a lake-like expansion of water, called by 
the Macusi Indians Watawarai, to which they resort for fishing, 
as this inlet b well stocked with the finny tribe. We halted at 
half-^ost three o’clock in the afiernoon, and were then in sight of 
the Conuku Mountains. Thick opaque clouds enveloped their 
summits and deepenetl the dark green tint of the gigantic trees 
which clothed their sides. Our tents were scarcely pitched when 
the clouds dissolt'cd and the rain poured down in torrents during 
the whole night. 

6/A.—Nothing could cxceetl the beauty of the morning. The 
sun rose partially covered by fleecy clouds, os if afraid to contend 
for the supremacy of the day against the dark hotering masses to 
the west; but when its rays fell upon the rain-drops on the 
foliage, the scene was one of fairy land. The majestic Mora 
{Mora fjxelsa), refreshed by the late rains, was covered with a 
succession of leaves whose tints, varied with theirage, passed from 
yellow through red to dark green; while the splendid Petrea 
with racemes of bright blue flowers, sometimes from 12 to 18 
inches long, trailed from bush to tree, and with the orange- 
coloured Pomhreta gave variety to the surrounding scenery. 

We were now surrounded by mountains through which the 
river had forced its way, and, proceeding onwards, arrived by one 
o’clixk at the small river Aripai, on the right bank of the Rupu¬ 
nuni. A settlement of Wapislana Indians was estabibhed at a 
short distance from Its mouth, and os I was in hopes of procuring 
here a fresh supply of provisions, wc halted at that early hour. 
Immediately on landing I proceeded to the village, which is only 
half a mile from the river. The yells of the numerous dogs in¬ 
formed the Indians of my approach, and when I came in front of 
the first huts, I fount! the inhabitants all assembled. An old 

# _ 

• Tke ncii whicii fonn tbe fsll an oTcwmisct bmlt. 
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nicer Anjkii — irapisiana Settlement. 

Iniliaa »tcppctl forward, and peeling me in tolerably g^Hxl 
Portuguese, said he was the chieftain of the people I saw before 
me, and who aj)pearcd to be all young men. One by one now 
came up to me and gave me their hand with a good-natured smile. 
I'hc clueftain’s wife, a tall woman, who, although middle-aged, 
was still good-looking, also spoke broken Portuguese, and drop- 

I ting her courtesy, seized my hand and attempted to kiss it, which 
, jirevented. 

On entering the hut 1 was accosted by ray n.*ime, and a young 
female, whom 1 remembered to have seen at Senhora LibnuU’s 
in 1838, welcomed me. She spoke the language well enough to 
inform me tlmt, dissatisfied with her employer, she had left her 
and Come to this village; the chicftaiifs wife, a Paravelhana by 
birth, being a relation of hers. 

I perceived no difTercnce in the construction of the huts of this 
village from those we had seen at the .Macosi settlements. Some 
of the women were occupied in preparing a Laba {Calotfenu* 
sHbniffer, Desin.), which appeared in such excellent order that it 
tempted my appetite. Three or four men were bninging in their 
hammocks, each of whom had a large calabash of yellow plums 
(^SpoHtlias lutea, L. ; Nfaropi in the Macusi language), which 
he Wtis so eager in devouring as to have no lime even to cast 
a glance at me. Large heaps of firewood piled up for use in the 
winter, when the torrents of rain render the wood in the forest 
unfit for burning, indicated a foresight 1 liad but seldom met with 
among the Indians. 

The old chieftain rcf|uested I would accompany him to his pro¬ 
vision grounds, which were adjacent to the houses. Me showed 
me the pride of his heart, spots of enssada {Janiplta mani/tvt)t 
some, os he said, six moons, others four m(K>ns in the ground. 
(The Imlians divide the lime from rainy season to rainy se.istm into 
lunar months or moons.) 7'hcrc were his yams, ai^ there his 
tobacco plants and arborescent cottons of a size that would have 
astonished a planter from the south of the United States, and 
attested the fertility of the soil, which was a black mould slightly 
mixed with sand. The old man could not sulliciently expatiate 
on the fertility of the soil around his village, in proof of winch he 
jfointed to the graceful curua-palm towering high nlxwe the rnl- 
jocent forest-trees. W'e saw the trunk of a Urge silk cotton-tree 
{Bombax, <S/w.), which if it had remained standing in his fields, 
would no doubt have rendered the grouml under it useless, by 
reason of its wide-spreading branches. It had accordingly been 
cut down, and the Ubour of the ojieration may be judged of when 
I state that the trunk was 25 feet in circumference. 

The forests almut Aripai abound in cedar-trees (Jeiea of 
.\ublct), BO called from their resemblance in smell and in the 
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irctlour of the ivcnxl to the real ctxW {LarU c^nts), tliou^b tbey 
bclonj^ to n quite difTcr^'nl family.’ This tree often nitoinj n 
bcight of from 60 to 7 D feet, ainl cnooes mettle of it nre oojisiilered 
more Ouirable than uindle of any other i^ood^ It is caJle^ 

by the Wapisiona Indians camiau, ami by the Mactisia paruiiguai. 
The cobinUls esteem it much for firniittire, partitalarly fur 
drau'CTs, os its annnabc oilour keeps aivay the iiisccCs. 

I had scarcely made my way back when the whole dlla^ 
returned my visit. Our ba^jCfage ivas examcnetl with eager curi¬ 
osity j the ^ht of the olijctis wc bapJ broaght for luirlcr excited 
great ecaticy* and the pmmise that all the provisitms that could be 
spared would be itnm^iately broujjbl. 1 obscrveil here a strange 
custom amoiig the young girls, and adopted by tbetn perhaps t?tl 
worn an ; they wore their hair short with the exception of a 
k»ek, which hung from the crown of tlic head down towards the 
neck. 

L Sunday, I resolved on remaining 

here. Plie season had set in with nncoimnon rigour; loirents iff 
ram fell during the night; heavy thunder ajKj rre^jueni showers 
aUematetl dofing the duy-iime with sunshine and blue sky. 
The river was rising almost visibly, anti the current ran, where 
the rtver turned sharply round, with the swiftness of a rapid. 

awaking this morning 1 found mv hut under water, 
and uuglii have swpped at once from my hammock into ibe 
canoe; but, as we had anticipated this, the baggage had been 
pr^jously secured. I he river had risen JOJ feet in 36 hours, 
and still continued to rise. Previous to our departure the 
Indians brought us aUmi 30 cakes of cusaada bread, for which 
they demanded mock-coml glass beads and others of a while 
colour, the latter l>eing the mosit esteemed by the U'apisiaiia 
adjes; the men requested for their share, knives, books, &c, A 
Imle girl with very pretty eyes, but by no tneans an intelligent 
(^>unienance, particularly when seen in profile, appeared not to 
txAsea any pjoiTsioft fields to enable her to offer cas3.^dn bread, 
bul anxinui, nevcribelcis, to possess some of ibe favourite beails’ 
she brought under her arm a white hen and a number of youns 
chickens in a small basket, which she set down at my feet. I 
gWily priKcnted her with what she so much desired anil for 
which, un duubt she would ivillingly haro Kicrificcd her iwt, 
which 1 rcturneJ In lici "ilb Lho young b rood ; tui ocm/ ginc- 

at iMllpta. ■‘liilfal.B# -Sfr I * ^ f*, FtODI hinc to rifhlF 

or mut u [»* but from eLkc to ri^c^r- H«i iU llT 
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Visit from the IVapidixms—AftfTmchinQ iSfur/n. 

rosily ta uncspecied ihat slic firsl w'iih BstAnisbincnt M ilic 

boads, then altectionalcly at lbs hen and chickens, iben wjih smiles 
of ihELnkroloess at me. 


. "i'hc folLoiving^ arc the metei>rolo^ctil observations at Aripai:— 


uiJ. 

piqmlMrf 

tiulriiBU'atc, 

Mau. 


1 

i 

MlsTlai. 

Omui-ka, 

OtHrrmttem 






Fro« 

Atij COi u 
:ts, 

II 

niKncIct . ,,,, 

A UKitarlThma Ditti. 

l^USdlwftTlmqmq. 

/■chn. 

*S.«(r] 

r;^,n 

Tth-—Iflfc A.H. 
lActaca, » OK 

■atu^T-aTi. 

Sl.l 

^th, 1 Id 1 

IhCbea, 

jjf, 

Tf=*H 

Tlip 

*vy 

—Aiui 


W'tt-lMtllb ttierqHKn. 

».T1 

HS-.-Sll. r,w. 
7t.7* 

rj.io 

tti Ohc 


Having btvugbv the corials to uur tents, we steered through tijc 
nvTvs of irewj certaioly a novel s|>eries of iiavigation, 7'he river 
was 111 some ytWva mniiiog fmm 5 Ut fi knots an hour* The 
L^iuisn was a fme boat, nml her crew some of the ablest men ; 
still ilietc were pUctift wbere> with all our aJi-antagcs, we only 
fttlvanceti inch by inch* The other boals had U> be liauleil along 
b) means of the branches on the river's banks. Accumulating 
Ibikw of white foam came floating down the river, which, at those 
|»arts where it was narrowed in by the nKiuniains, almost covered 
Its surface, gove it the appearance of a narthern snoW'^eliL 
Great was its contrast with the verdure and the many-coloured 
flower* ihat adorned the banks, particularly where a beauliful 
Cvmftretum aurantiticum (Nov. Spec.) immerged its drooping 
shakes into the stream below* bi> bright its colours that their 
^fleeted imi^e was visible even in the muddy waters of tlj* 
JtupunuuK 'rhis bcaiUiful shrub, cmnmon In almost all the 
rivers of Giiayaaa, apj tears to bear a constant succession of 
flowers, but at this season the banks were- covered with tbeiri* 
and, together with the J*firea macrostacAyn (N. Sp,) and the 
thick garlands of pink flowers of several species of JJwRamacta, 
presented a most splendid appearance. 

In the early part of the morning the heavens looked glooinr; 
they presented an expanse «f a dull blue tinge with here and 
there a few iniersi>ered cirro^strali. At 10 o'eltK k the appear¬ 
ance of tlie clouds became highly interesting. I'hich bulky 
masses of rain-clouds with a blue sky intervening indicaunl an 
apprise lung storm, anil oflered n fine subject for n painter. The 
cry of I he toucans, that sure pmgm^tic vf rain, tohi ti* W'hat we ' 
bad to extifCt. It is remarkable that the Burads or Camu'vvui 


Tb# ddKbcil liirttnomctcr si Elic wth lime 5 l 7 a>:!. 
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nblcticiicei asuilnl our Eiraat anyolln-r time tlmn in lliemurain' 

ur evening, vhen we alluuect Uipm tu set uji tbeir cry ni in iW 
r^ular ooiirae ef we general]j looted ont for cLr cU>ak^ 

ZZ"n: vi/' -ert Ibe ;breatened weEdog 

tnurans %ery jcltlom proved fnlse propliets. Nolav m Ij ilic 

Bu^j, it ,a atirpftsaed In a species of Lawfk, culled Ij/tbr M-iciifi! 

O' n bijrd of prey wbicb appears lo be spread all over 
namrnf I T ^ toniinrerl by ihe colonbts with ihc 

^ , ‘‘ "f . n always foortd m socjnUes of 10 or l'» 
^lipying ibe loftiest trees along ibe brinks of tbe rivers vvbere 
Scarcely do they spy a hmt in the far dis- 
Unc^, when tlic^ set up ibcir yacka-tata ^ q cry wbicb when the 

iuHf n Iko Hapununi. wh«„ it l,„ „„„ 

uninicLSr^i by no menu, 

dime banks^of ib,”"* i* 't “ppioocb dm imine- 

uiatc bank, of ibe river, aint the strcnin bathos their feel * in 

rin^ ^ “"■phithemm.ot «ccdeMih" 

duiam of a mile or two; hut nowhere do we find n imlj elilf 

wTuts*:? "r- i!.?"™,* ™ •'■' ™ wS 1C 

imJings of the rallcjs, gliding from mount to mount without 

."h”t"Lr/ «beirV«niue foutJL, «w“ 
erencrak rilibfe aT"^' ““»'<• 

2lwk “ ."1'*^^^' * <«• K;" 

flo'wen lircvcnbMnZ. **'" *’“* “b™ die abseiire of 

weicinprofna:^ “ i" eliamrter; here they 

bract sometimes occumc-a. ih« n- ^ mslnnce ibe 

rt«,eent,,n.ta..ted .. ^e of Tte^re^roTr ’cat “ 

tliesn, and is of siogolqr bcwuiv J i- In'™ 'f 

doiLe Ibe tree in that beautiful ™h,nl^ ai Ju ii'onl 
appri>ncb that one can discover tbe shiniufr L t ’ 
spikes of small flower, of a leltm 

mmd tbe sjiLendiil asiieet aiforded l>v ^^Fader call lo 

blossom,^tien let hii 

"gme iiic gicflt garden of nature in 


TVie Bamlt (lnnl}—thc Calgcayhijllam Stmlci/amm (iilaitiy 11 

and amnng il„1ua«. 

4!) tiOTfc!.?7vi.”^ “ S'”!. from 

?ho ",f '"S »f l™vo,„r 11,0 oolour of 

ho ™,Tr ^ <l,«l>«i c«nn.no to Ibe fainteji blosl,,—a„d 

wood'of "ihU hllT'. f' f* ^ ‘f'" ! “w wiinissHl. TIio 

ibis beautiful iree js exlreuielr Ijartl, of n ve]|nn']«li 

ge pruportiej The Macust Indiana cftJl h Dehnoieh 1 have 

■he •» <heir own dlKovorto. after 

riJoilj iZl i. ’“'*''1. or ortsr cli,[inp,i,l,ed indi- 

Miianli, i ha.e requcited ibe ]iermissiun of Lord S^nlev—uhn 

0*0.seciro;':? 

oiaie J«r lUt Colome*, and by wboM outboriiv Uic c.-tnediuon 

SplendJd tree known to ife Ca- 
nn^l world bv the name of Caiifmph^Uam Stimkfjanum * 

Fhcrc Merc no jwTuii m the vicinity of the sjiot where we in 
endctl 10 T^i for the night* nnd, as the aky thr^tencU rain our 

iwl'e i “ J™** f- polm-leive,. wi.hl^ , 

“‘""'I? “S'" w-wporory rBlins-placw. The hulJ , ™ 

Salu!:kT'*"^**f^'l!'’''^*‘ ''ranches of Ireej, anil Ihcn 
wilhaHiick layer of falkn leaves, which at this period strew ed 

the ‘hick, and thus renderXimpersIoe, m 

UcjafTmyJ gnmlwIiHl from tree to tree near mv u^nL I was 
rather surprued to meet ibis prctly sjiccie< of \fidos » hi-»h mi 
rn .he .merior, « I l..d olwa/coJiid'red".. aWe 
the coast rt^on, where it occMioiuiUy visits the plariiaiu-walks + 

great mjurv. These monkeys are caiily cauifht in trails hut 
fllf'" ranfiucmont aborc a few monthss ' 

appearetl the river bad rmcbtti its mosimum heialit 
y^terday D< from 2 o clock in the afiernoun of that day to 6 
oelock ihis mormngii fell upwnnlj of & feet. Wc found ibe 
large boat (42 f^t m length) resting with the stern in the for^k 
t.LZ"Tbt certainly the fault of her 

rjnt iT l^cr bottom. It 

3 ;^) e*‘ <•“' “f ‘I>“ 

We enleretl, at abom 11 oilo ct. between two loiire rocks, that 


\1 [Ltipicq Jsekdtkb Hookjcir'i 


LjaiJgn Bgtauicai Jnuiiulj' wgl. hi. 

/■mrcfuia™ ltd .Hma ^fnrMtwm, or iJuitaih «ih] at tbc Irgpici. 
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part of the rjver when?, on aaccndinfr, n conuntiaiJon of nmt\s 
nnd cataracts coBiIKpnces, forming obstorJes to furtlwr imjgrW; 
hut ihe iovci v prospect from this made me forget the dnn' 
gore aod difficulties that were to be surmounlccL These natural 
jjormla of gneiss form a tons[piaious feature in the view* On 
tlie river^s right, and from its very brink, the sovimtiahs atretel^xJ 
ftway j lowartli the S.W* rose high mountains’ while ihe Peak 
]?Tirukutuau-\ari,with its granitic cliS. formed the hnckground of 
ihe picture, f be whole lanilsca|ie appc^aretl “couleur de n>s£f 
I he Bplendid Staufeyatium gnre a marked anil 

peculiar character to the pritepect. 

U e, in the Lfiulsa, halted before noon near Mount Burukutuau- 
jaj-i ; the other boats did not arrive until past 2 in the aftcmiK>n, 
In the meannhile I walked with Somreng, one of the Indians 
who Dccocnpanicd me to London in IS39, and who since m? 
had sened me as mterprcier, to a village of Wapbiana Jodions, 
which WM calletJ Kumraion. It is situated about a mile from the 
river, on its right Unk, Here It was that, in January 1^8 on 
mj return front the sources of the Essetjuibo, I was detained for 
a fortnight waiting the arrival of oue of mj boats, in urder to join 
our party at the lower Rupununi, I f«und on my atrivid that no 
other craft wns to be bail but a small eorial, juat large emiun-h to 
litd d two ijersons. 1 was therefore obliginl to send the cossw nin 
ond an ludian Uj Curassawaka, at the lower Rujiununi, to hrlN r 
up one of Uie boots of the eKpediiion. The intenal of M davs 
IS mdelthly luipctissed upon iny memory from the excruriaiLiifr 
pains of tic duloureus and neuralgia which I suffered, in eonJ! 

c[uence gf espisure during our journey lo ihe sources of the Esae- 
quilxi. 


The Imts bad been rcmov«b and of tlie five dwellings whidi 
the ^tilemeiit in IS38, only three w ere siandinl The 
greater part nf ihu mhabilnnis, nntl among them their chicfiniii 
w ere nljuent m the provision-fiehls, and I found only two men and 
a few women at the place* One of the latter npwareil to Imve 
jast rewiverinJ from smaU-pox, and onoiher was si ill sufTcrin- 
under tbal baneful disease. I leanietl, to my great regret, tlia" 
immy of the inUbilanu had fallen vLcilnu to the malady, which 
had liecn intnKlurctl in IS42 from the cnltiny, 

I left s mcsstijp for the chiefinin to come and sen me on LU 
tetum. Mid, as there still remained a few hours of daylight after 
my n^iml at the raw p, 1 measured the li eight of' ih^ I Vat 
Burukutoau and found it to be near S;07G feet nbove the su- 
vnnnah. A set of altitudes of the sun, W. of the inerkliai, 

~ _wf nur camp J milt. \y 


* nvBtHi'i WoaifCrr imjicarid the iwijchl of «ir — T" ——— 
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Kuidraton^ — I^tirukaiuau Maunitiin. 

Pimm (59® 21' W, ef Greenwidi), On a furmcr ctccasion 1 !hatl 
ast‘«friained tl)« inuiuda of Kuiaraton to be 3® V 40" 
lYould ^ve for the peak 3° P N* While Hte were atiU occup]e4 
with our ineasurcmeiii^ the chieftain of Kuiaralon made hit ap- 
iiearanccj but, merclv W'&vin^ bii handt^ he pasteil on. U> the 
where I afrerwardt joined hitn. He wn* ft ftlranger to 
me; a fme-Joiikiii^ moo* anti miher tall ia tiatiire for an Imlian* 
He bfjre himself fjuite upright, and a piece of cotton cloth, 
ihmwn over hit should^ In form of a added to the dignity 

of Jilt mien. One of his followers was entirely paliited over with 
Pan.'i, with the e^cception of the face, which was painted with 
rtouoou^-f $0 that the nether parts of hts (tgurc presented I he ap¬ 
pearance of a nei^ro, with which the red colour of the face form ml 
a most ridiculous contrast. 

As our jciiimcy over IeuhI was lo enmmenre at Wa[u Ticalia* I 
was amtioas lo Mnd a messenger there to desire of the chieftain 
that a quantity of cassada hreail might he prepared fur las. the 
more particularly jis our friends in Watu Ticaha piiMcssed wdh 
stocked proi'iairm'grounds, while in and near Kuiaraton tliey ap- 
jwared to endure great privations. I was also desirous of pro¬ 
curing a guide, as I was |>erfecilif unacquainted) with tbo liupu- 
nuni aliovc Kuiarainn. I auecceded in Imlh objcciSi Our new 
pilot was a young man who harl liecn for a short time with Mr* 

nud, ^fore that zealous missionary had becnobligctl to withilrow 
from Pirara nn^i Curua* 

10^,*,—The thermometer attwi this morning at 6 o'clock at 
82^3; the w-ct-bulb thermometer 79® ; the ddference, amount¬ 
ing to 3*. 3, proved that there was less moisture in the air than 
on tlie preceiling day. 

Previous to our departure we received the visit of upwards of 
forty fi^mns of lurth seses and of all ages ; they wore conductMl 
by their chief tain, and looked with much curiosity at our iKur- 

Among the visitors wm an old UrOitian, whom I iiiimctliately 
recivgnixcd fmm having seen her on my former visit in IB38, 
when her appearance W'ns so ahocklng that I then compircd her 
ttj a living skeleton, and thoughi she ooold not liavt survived) the 
neit month. My astonishment was ibcreFore great Indeed, at 
seeing her^ oniong the other visitors, and still strong enough lo 
wnlk the illstance of a mile for the purpose of satisfying her curi¬ 
osity. Her appearance was rendered more pitiful by numerous 
white ipots of dlflerent siiCj which covered her l)ody* 'rjn-se 
jvatebes occupied chiefly the abdominal region, but there were 

- A blajtk |iig:mnkt, preportU frura ibe Oail of Uw Gtiripa Auunfati^ binJ Q. ' 
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also some on tliir fa«>, es tending orer the chin and under the jawr 
timards llie neck. Thej were a»cnlj, and, no doubt, the cense* 
qiiencc of disease of the cuticle. This grliBLiily object W 4 i* strongly 
contrasted by the ap|>caTance at her fide of a fmjng mother with 
her firstborn, nn infant of H (lays old^ and on which slie laiHshed 
her caresses. 

VVe hrKli onr small cannon and cohorns before we started, to 
ibc great delight of our tndian friends. The reTctbeTaiTon of the 
sound from llie near Kurufcutoau-yari and the distant mounUirni. 
at first loud, then dying aivtiy into an almost LiinutUble murmur, 
produced a subllnie impression. 

Our toil now commeuceil; rapid followed upf.m mjnd. and, as 
We bad but inexperienced hands for our crew, our ascent was mit 
without danger. We passcti, in the ctiurse of the dnj, the CnP- 
nayair, or Crookenl Palls; ibe Rum-ruru, the Trcmclrc, Treku- 
lara-iepau, und several uilicr fall*. The hills Matjriendaiia form, 
.Tip|iarerit!y. on the left bank of the Rupununi, !he south-eaBtem 
extremity of the Cnuuku chain. At their foot flow* the small 
river .Meneruau. They extend N.N.W., and are connecced with 
the high mountain* Aworre-iequi and Burukutuau. Opposite 
MnbeioiKhua the river Cattmu-iiru joini tlic Rupununi on it* 
right. This river ha* lU source in the savrmnaLs S.K. of the 
TmTicupiinj,wduch forma the southern angle of the Canuku chain. 
BuTukutuau l>ears from it* mouth N, '27“ B. 

It tvns late in the evening Irefore we had n%'crcfnne the tlifli- 
culiy of ascending the fall Pamtawai; and, as w'e bad \o encamp 
on tlie open savannahs, iniihaut oven a copse of hushes for shelter, 
wo earnestly biiped that the night might pass wUhoul a storm. 
Uuf Indians proceeded with their harnmick* to the l^latzicndaua 
Mountains, which wore thickly wooded at their fool, 

11/A,—The heavy work at the faili and rapids, the fret^uenl 
rains and iliort proi'isians, combined to indispose our followers to 
ncconipany us further. On calling over the lisi^ in ortler to share 
out alIciwancc*. we found that four ATncusfs had dcnwmpod during 
the night. If 1 cxc^it one of ihclr number, who had appeared, 
at Imat. to be well disposed lo give hia oGsisiatice, the other threw 
h.ad proved ihemselret the laziest and most indolent of our crew, 
so that, hml it tuA been for the bad oumipJe, and the fear that 
others might follow, [ would have caml little for their desertion. 
I therefore nddressed those who remained In their own fashion 
ojid I old them, that if any one was daslmus to IcaTO he might do 
so at once, but that he should not deceive mo by stealing away in 
the night, like a thief or night-mifrdorer (kanaimft). Not one 
came forward to avTiil Jiimscir of the permission, nnd we coniioued 
our course with retiuced strcngtli. 

Ilurmg the dry season the river must ho almost overgrown 
with guava hushes (Ptidium a^taticum, Bcnlh}, At this time. 
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with ibeir jvbuvc ilio wEHer, vlicy auistccl us in k&uUng ite 
ctinues ov£-r small rapiils; b^i[]« which ibc^jf break tUc swirtiiie:^! 
of thii current, and their flexible bronchca allowed the boats to 
|)a&s over ihedt. 

Shortly after eight oVlock w e arrived al roruauku, ibe portage 
iMcntianei] by Horstman , San tot, and others | and by uieans of 
xvhich the Suworu-atiriu is reached in the raioT season. It is a low 
savannah, siretebmg W,S.5\» touarrls the Saeraeri rnaumains, na 
the easiern side of which (not the w'efllcm, as 1 had been erro¬ 
neously informed) flows the Snw'ara-auru. The eastern peak of 
the Saeraeri inoimtains bears from hence S* 73* distiiint about 
tea or tw elve miles I the highest point of the Cursatu mountains 
y, 65“ and Burukuiuau^ which wc had left 4hc previous day, 
N* 20® hh ; its distance being merely 3 miles. There are several 
isolated hills in the neighbourhood of lids ancient jwnage, which 
lias been knowii for the last hundred years,, it being in April, 

1 7-10, that t loratmaja traversed h—no doubt the first European 
that ever set his fa«>i in these reginn*,* Santos fid lowed in 17/5, 
and rianiia in 1/1^3, 1 goxed w-itli interest *»n the ancient treea 

lhai fringe the river near the emharkaUon, Perhaps Jdorstman 
held encamped here, dreaming of the rich trcEisurcs nblcb he 
funriecl were buried in the mountains he saw inwards the N** 
and litUe suspecting the difficulties which the transport of his 
Ixiat across the savannahs would cause him and his crew on the 
fidlovving momingt 

Some small hills approach the Rupununi a little above ihe 
portage, and on the left bank arc some hillocks which the 
Wapisianas call Mawiipna-inckelsiha, the trunslation of which 
is eye-bills. 1 could not ascertain why they were su named, nor 
eould I myself sec any reason for ilic appellation, 

Ai aiwut 1 o'clock we were opposite the most louducrn point 
of the Canuku crtounlains, which oor Indians called Tnrncu[inni. 
The small river VVitzapai joins the Hupununi on its right j and 
above the|uDctiaji b a rapid, which, insignlhcont as it appeared, 
gave us a great deal of trouble to ascend, A small duster of 
trees which we approached after 3 o'clock in the aftemch^it, was 
loo inviting for na lo pass them without pitching our camp under 
their protecting branches. Trees are so scarce in these iavnn- 
nahs, ibai we were obliged to carry the poles for our temporary 
huts with us in our canoes, 

-ll U’as fjr’unite wc hod ycstenlaj halted in a spot 
Sfimewhat alicitcrcfl, for a thunderstorm came on with hurrimne- 
liko fury, ihnt would doubtless have swept away our tents, hail 
they been pitched in the open savannah. Our crew bad some * 
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fli/Hcultj in Securing' the rimnea from injuiTb while nihers were 
comUmilj emplaned, during the niio in haling out ilic water* 
The thermometer stood in the morning at 70®. and the wet-bulb 
thermomelcr showed only a differenee of liulf a degree* 

The Hupunuoi, which Lhe Indians call Camayepaugh^ or Sun 
Hiver^ has not milch diminished in breadth* From the eutrauco 
among the mountains tit the saramuilis, it has varied only between 
250 and 300 feet. Tlie splcnilid dul^tropfi^llam Stan/eyonam* 
which imparted si> peculiar a character to the landscape, has now 
vanished from the banks of the rivert and is re|daced by the 
scarVel Elizabeiba {EtiiaUtha coccinea). It was bearing niuiie- 
rnus seeils; and tbc velvety appearance of the seed-jiud, of a rich 
crimson, was not without its attractions, more jmrticularly since 
the late rains had called rurlh the budding loaves, whose w'hite 
calnur contrasted strongly with the crimson legumen. 

There are very few among the genera of trojiicnl trees which, 
like the Iieatitiful Elizabetha, put forth leaf-buds cnvelopc^I with 
teguments res^^mbling thtm; of Lirioelcndron, and covered with a 
VISCOUS juice. The scales of a hard texture drop off, when the 
delicate pinnated leaf (of a whitish colour when it first bursts) 
appears partially folded up: it cxpamls in the course nf a few 
luiurs, but too weak to sustain its own weight uiiiil irrigated, 
when it assumes the position of die older leaves. The light by 
degrees mloui^ it green ; but ibe various shades of the leaf during 
Its transition from white to green, together with the crinison secd^ 
polls, give the tree a remarkable npjiearance. It is probable 
that the dry weather wbicb precedes die tropical rains, may ope¬ 
rate in a manner analo^us to iliat of the winter of the northern 
hemisphere on our deciduous trees, in rendering torpid tbe vcgc- 
intivc powers j but it is remarkable that its eflect should !« 
limited to an few genera, which, like the Elizabetha, produce leaf- 
buds; imr id that tree at any time entirtdy deprived of its foliage. 
While the delicate white leaves make their appearance, oibcri, of 
a yellowish green, and the old perfeetly-forme<l foliage of a dark 
green eolmir, cover ihe tree* 1 know only of a few trees, and 
among these a HigtiowiaccTe. a species of Erytbrina (E. c&rallo- 
and the Spajidiai Ciivnella of Tussac, which shed, theit 
leaves entirely; but even then, these genera arc covered with 
flowers; indeed the Tbpioniaceous plant was so clothed with 
bright yellow blossoms that the trees appeared at n distance like 
y cl Law hillircks. 

Our crew spied out with much pleasure a quantity of guanas 
on the bmnrbes of the trees which girded the river-—a delicacy 
highly prized by tbc Indians, ami not despised by us Eun>penns. 
Many of tlie females had eggs, of which there arc frequently from 
eighleen to twcnlyTour in the ovarium, perfectly formed, and 
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sctnewbiit Inrger ihan the cgir of the (luineMic pigeon. I confess 
I am aemi-siii'tige eoniigh to find them very ilcUdoua. 

We baJieil above a mpiil near the tnoutL of the Tiver Kamai- 
lialf-jmst 2 oVIock. The large auioe, thutigb manned 
’tnth fifteen paddles, bovc in aiglii odi/ towards G o'eroefc in tins 
Cloning* I watcUeil them coming up the rapid. AVfien the im- 
I men I nearly ovorcfainc, they atiempled to ctoss the stream 
«J!igfrna!ly Ijy force of paddling—a feat wliieh wc in the Louisa, 
with six jmddles, find performed successfiiilly ; but the errssaain 
^□d buatswain not acting in oonferli the siroug eurreni seized the 
Iwai and hurried her broaibfdc down the rapid, to the great cim- 
stemation of the crew t ihe next moment she was driven agniiist 
a rock. Tim greater fiarl of the people jnmpetl overlniard, ainl 
swam to the b.ink. I'be boat tralanced for a moment, but our 
mtcrpreler, Srnmeng. and some of our IiidiartS, by timely as- 
sistancie, prevented her from tii>setting, ^Ir. Gouda] 1 and Mr. 
I'rver, who were under the lent of the boat, were tlcscribed to me 
as having turuetl ratlter pale, wbile T freely confess that, though 
witiie-ssiiig the accident frutn the shoro^ I felt the greatest vin- 
CH'Lsine^$. As it wras. the Ijoot batl shipped a grcni deal iT water, 
and hrtd to be brought in shore wdth eul dispiteb to prevent her 
IVom sinking. My brother in the mean time had been enjoying 
himself hunting an ant-eater {Aft/rm^taphn^a Juftata), w hich bo 
and the Indians had espied drinking at the river^s bank, and. 
jumping ashore, ha^t chased along the savannah. It via* unfi^rtu- 
natclj a female; I have never had (be gimd fortune to see a male 
of this remarkable animal, aktioogh in the ctmrae of myjnurucjs 
IN Guayaim more than Iwclvn females were pnoeurcit. 

^ l3fA. —It had ^Eietl nearly the whole'night and till after ft 
o clock tlii* morning. Wlule they were heading the canoes [ 
^ceudetl a small elevation, end, looking wmth-westward, saw the 
flood ,at the ilistance of a mile or two come rushing aver the 
savannahs. 1 returned with all dispatch to hasten the Limdiug of 
our canocSr The river had swollen ronsidembly in the cour^ of 
the night, and bad invaiLid tbc camp of llie Indians. 

The great cataract of the Rupununi, the Cutatarua, or Truan, 
w Comna* of the Carabist, was before us’ 

\ c hail neapi the noise of its falling waters during the jisst night, 
but as the river bad gradually risen, we found it much less dan¬ 
gerous than w-e had antidpaUul, and passer! it without much diffi¬ 
culty,^ V>e had to unload nevertheless; and as there iva* n little^ 
sunshine oftw the dismal night, we profited by it and the large 
granite ledge* to dry our baggage. The river near the cataract 

u ht ^ i1j« Wapijiinft, arjJ Cor™, iu th« CWntbiR, ufBifv rHpKtiTvIv. 
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wnj about eight feet higher ihjua when f attw it m 1835 j but the 
trunk of large tree tbut was lying on ihfl highest rtick of the 
lall, which had been mnied there by the flood on aonie former 
occawon, proved it had yet to rise from Id to i5 feet before 
it rejichcd its maximum hcighL* 

e itortcd from the upper cataract at 1 o'clock j hut our pro- 
grew was very slow, in r^njiequencc of the swiftnesa and slrcngth 
oi the current. The river l^urunani jnitis from the S^S.VV. on 
the river a left bank, a amall stream when I visited it in 1835, 
hut now nearly aa large as the Rupununi itself. Opposite the 
jimctioii the river Waipopo also ernnes in. 

I haJted al 3 o’clock at the fall Sanictn, and dUpatehed mv 
coxswain and some able hands to assist the other boats, which did 
iwt arrive until 6 o clock. Large blocks of gnmito, near which 
we encamped, alTtuded an extensive view ; and I ascended to ihcir 
summit to witness the sunset, a ipectacle so rare during the rainy 
OTb iUTTOunded by golden clouds was sinking 
bcbind the Curtin mountains, whose bases were cnvebpetl id 
noBt, while their summits wen? giJd:c<l mtb the sun's parti n*- 
beams. The eastern peak of Sacraeri rose above a sea of vapour*! 
and the remarkable mountain Dochlopan, out of the reach of the 
sunsm^, stood like a sombre rock in the ocean. I'o the N. 
black clouds pdeil npon earh other, and capped by the highest 
pinnacles of the mountain masses, sp<>ke of the storm that was 
raging there, and contrasted finely with the calm and placid 
picture in the W. At the same time the moon, then at it* full 
rose in tlie E., and of an apparent sise of which we in Europe" 
can have no idra. So true it is that in the tropical regions of the 
western hemisphere not only the earth and its proiluctions, but 
also the heavens ami their phenomena, diiTcr essentially from what 
we have been accuatoinetl to from our child hooil. 

M^A.—3’he river had conlinuefl to rise during the night, and 
we were now able to row over the savannahs in a siraiu-ht di¬ 
rection, aroidmg the serpentine course of the river and !is in* 
creased ^irent. J he expanse of waters resembled an extensive 

1 ^'in great numlient, 
(Cttonia Amerietmit}. the stately iabiru 
cormorants fChrfto BraiHh>nsish and 

^ B^ks of ihe .porwme plover fCAaraifn™ Coym,„l, ™. 
livened An niriaec ntm'e. •hde ihe top, of irccn, ennitc bloeks 
cloibwl in uopioil vegeiation. nnd here and dieroaamalt apot of 
rievaled ground, alone rem ainiid riiiblc. We taw the tavjnnuh 
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dwfj. h(MiiiniHl in hv the water on one of tbes^ small apoU- They 
«ist an anxiuiLs look ai our approncLin^ boats, then turned round 
t^^ aBremin if there were no mcam of cscnjw, hesitating to take 
the wati-ft and stampings impatiently with their hire feet. The 
buck at length plunged into the water, hut the dtie resorted to tt 
ruse—It doubled down ill the grass. Two Indians noiscleaslr 
left inj ennoo; uikI. swimming: wth one litmd, white with iho 
other they held their loiiited gum above their hemis. approached 
tlio islands Arrived there, they stole gently lowortls the spot 
where the deer lay hid. The easterly wind informed the crouching 
animal of the appm.’iching danger—for, though the sight of tho 
Aavannah dccr is dull. Its sclent is remarkably sharp—it suddenly 
rose, pricked up its eats, looked for awdiile steadily in the direction 
w hence the scent came, and tJien endeavoured to escape ^ but the 
Wapiftiann had already firml with unerring nimj the |xnir deer 
sprang twice mlo the ojt, and fell lifeless on the ground, shot 
through the head. 

Whenever the waiter on the saraunab became too shallow for 
us, we were under the necessity of regaining the river, which we 
liad some <Ufbeulty in doing, having to cut our w.iy with cuttasse* 
and a^tea ihtough the thickets that fringed the stream. Mvfiada 
ut ants, driven by the waters from the savaxmah, bad taken rofug* 
on the bushes and trees ; and ibese now assailed us on all sides, 
and inflicted merciless bites and sdngs. That species which, liko 
the txse and w'o^, is prui'ided with a sting, is fortunately scarce j 
for the pain which they cause sur^msscs in viDlcncc either Vliat of 
the bee or w'asp. 

1 have already observed that, on leaving the Wapfsiana village, 
1 dU^mtehed a messenger overland to Watu Ticaba, to inform 
the Indiansof our approach, and to tlesire them to bring a supply 
of bread to the mouth of the river Waruwau or Awarra. VVe 
were now approaching that stream ; and disojvered on some high 
ground, which rose above the surrounding savannahs, several 
human beings and tw^o or three tcmiiorary huts. At some 
distance fmin this group stood an IndividuaJ, apparently dressed 
acconling to the European fashion, and holding an umbrella over 
his heath JIj glass proved that ] w'as correct; the dislnncc tijil 
not allow me to discover the colour of bis focc ; Uui 1 saw that ho 
wore upon hU head something like a military cap—^ihal his loins 
Were girded by a belt—that Li» bearing was upright—and that he 
stood apart from the rest, who remaijicd at ei respectful distance. 
Aly curiosity was much eitcitcil os to who tins mysterious per¬ 
sonage might bej but, as soon as the canoe temch*^! thcgtounrl, 
this strange personage, shutting up his ^imbrelb, and ivqlking 
directly up to ua, announced himself as the captain fir chief- 
lam of W atu Tlcabo, The rules of etli^uetle were of no aVriil, 
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anci, unable to contain mYsclf; 1 burst out into a Lftud laugb 
at tbc w'omlcrful iucUjtiur[ib(i3is of tnjr Indian friend. Ima¬ 
gine, reader, a ibin-boned being'; bis face nibimcxl la'ilb on 
eagle mttc and nil uncomuioti large moulb, clod in a pair of 
sailors trousers nbich bod once been n'hite, reacbing to His 
ankles, and fitting bim & la Ojiver Tuiat; and having round 
his loins a piece of blue cotton cloth, from n blrb depended a 
naked sn'ord (iq whicb, by lUe bye, I recognised an old nC' 
cjnnintance) ; Lis bend covered with a red woollen ornamented 
with a large yellow tassel; and cormtig in hij hand a blue cotton 
umbrella (ujwn wliich he seemed greatly to pride bimscif) ; and 
you may perliapa form smne Idcauf Captain tVayapari in bis full 
dre$5. He Imd inberited the sword from Lis brotber, Caplairt 
Siruoi^ of Eischalli, who bore it with him os a faithful companion 
when he guided us in 1837 to the Sources of the Esserjuibo. 
Poor Siruai, E was sorry to learu, had j>aid the debt of nature; 
and thus it was that ibe sbeatbless swurd bad dcseeuded to his 
brother Woyapari. As for the umbrcllfti we Icanicil that ^I'ayo- 
jian, journeying lotely by means of the portage at Priraoss to the 
Curent)Tie, had observed that article in tli^e possession of one of ib e 
wooticutters at the lower part of the river, and had become so ena¬ 
moured of it that he procured it at any price. Since it hod been 
ill bis posseosion the handle Imd been broken, but Li:j mgeuuity 
bad substiluteil in its place the forked broueb of a tree. ]^is 
followers were robust and well-made men of the VVapiaiana tribe; 
they hod brought down some briskets of bread and several bunches 
of ]}lazi tains, which greatly delighted uur crew, who bad for the 
last two days been u^xjn short allowance. 

Our tents werestMin pitched, imd protected against approaching 
rain; fires miw' bliuied in oil directions, surruuiidcd by groups of 
swarthy Indians, warming themselves, or cooking their planuuns 
on the Coals. 

We bad for some days past sufTcred. from a minute sand-fly 
(^Sinmlia ?), which from sunset till sunrise inflicted upon us 
acute bites, that left marks of a scarlet hue for several days after. 

I was quite unacquainted with this nocturnal species, as the sand¬ 
flies we bad hitherto met with luid proved troublesfime only during 
the daytime, and vonishctl at dusk, pur was their bite so piercing 
M that of the nocturnal species^ I'hey were this night stj. 
numcToua tU&t they comi^Uct) us to discontinue our astronomical 
olusenations. Tlie size of this little insect scarcely cxcceils that 
of a sinail pin ; and as Jt attacks not only the face and bands, but 
gels inifi the hair and inflicts its bite* UjKin tlm scalp, we suffered 
from it more than 1 can,describe. 

TLe inetoiirological observations at the mouth of the Waruwau 
(‘132 feet above the scaj were as follows;-^ 
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15/A.—We reciimmenced the sseeni of the o^mall river VVaru- 
wnu, which wns running with uncommon velncitv; oml as its 
course was much impetletl by trees, we hod to orercome Jtomc 
difhculttcs Ijcfure we reached the »|>ot fn»pi whence the path 
leads trt Wniu Tjcabii, Anrived thcrpt our bonts were unloailed^ 
and the baggage dmded into ronvenient partiona for being carried 
overlaiKl. 

16/A.—f had giv^en orders for starting eorlj in the momingT, but 
the rain descended in torrents^ and it was nearly Dex^n before it 
abated xuflicienlly to allow US to proceed on our journey. Several 
Indians had arrived, to assist us; and Wayapari* dressed In hja 
gala suit, wiili his umbrella over his heail, led the ran. \V'“e hod 
nouprtweeded for wbeu n heavy shorter overtook us; VVavapari 
disrobed himselb amh shnlting up the umbrella, bIixmI the shoner 
with Indian fortitude. VVe hiwl sometimes to wwle up to our 
arms through the w'ater, and every rill bad l>ec[jn]e a torrent. 
Indeefi, if it bad not been For the ebieftain, « hn walked before us 
and searched for iho shallowest places to ford the lorrcnlj we 
might hate met with serious accidents. As it w’03> an Indian buy 
nearly lost his life while CT{>sjting one of tlic Stream* just .aluHc a 
cataract. He carried a basket which he had slung round his 
neck to prevent the ocpnlcnts getting wet. I'be torrent swept him 
away towards the cataract; he suukr and not being able rid 
himself of his burthen* could not aicm the current* and w'as givert 
up for lost, when his brother, who ot that moment arriveth jumped 
into the water, and, fortunately seizing him* dmggtjd him half dead 
to the shore. Well aware that 1 could not awim^ I grosjuMl Hiih 
all my strength the pole which assisted toe m wading, and I kept 
ns close ns ptjssible to Wayapaiir 

Our march was faiigning in the extreme : tlie sun was rapidly 
approaching the hormin, and as yet nothing Wias lu be seen of 
VVatu Ticaba. The party to which 1 belonged had been iiiarcJt- 
ttig anil wadling for the last sis hours wiihrwit resting} we were all 
very tired, and indeed the Indians dropped ofF oiw by one and 
loitered belund. We were now ascend iug sciuc rising ground. 
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when our guiilo balietl* anil raising Ins oiiibrcllaj which he hatJ 
shut up and carried Under his arm during shower and sunshme, 
his j'oung’ sou euinmenced blowing a straiu upon n fife or flolo 
marie of bone—a ccrlain indicaljon ihal we w ere near a villag^e. 
1 now obicn'ed fire hutBj and a great stir among the inbahilaiits. 
Xhc sound of another whistle reached us from the nlloge:! and a 
ghastly' figure of a nt?grOii pcrfeclly naked cicept the waistclolh* 
came out of one of the huts and met Wayapari, whom he reapecl- 
fully saluted, and then placed himself behind hliUr taking no notice 
of us, or of liny other p,^rson of our suite, 'fhoi we entered VValu 
Ticaba, the locality of which bail been changed since f was here 
in 1837^ The former chieftain of the village hailing died, they 
hail buried him, according to their custom, in his but, burnt 
down their dwellings, and established themselves further la the 

aE. 

The stranger's house {the tapol of the Macusis) had been put 
in order for our reception, nml that portion of our luggage whieli 
had arrived before ua was placed upon large beams to prei'cnt it 
coming in contact with the moist ground. The chieftain now 
l>ade Uf wcleomcr and the infiuential men followed hla example, 
while the womcti and eldltlreii remained at a respectful distance. 
I counted fifty-eight individuals of all ages and of both sexes. 
Tiiet did not difier from the Wapisianos we had met on our 
journey to the sources of the Takutu, We had now full leisure to 
examine the strange figure of the old negro who came to meet 
Captain Wajapnri on our arrival. His gaunt figure, which ap^ 
pearml all the more me-agre and ghastly for being clad only in 
nature's garb—^his dose, woolly hair, bleached by age—his ears 
EUmding out iinmeasurBbly from bis head—^altogether gave Ulm, 
when he began to caper and dance for the ainusemetit of others, 
the appearance of a lascivious satyr in the train of Bacchus. 111» 
history, which he told me in sufficieiitly intelligible Portuguese, 
was ixfl, fellows:—He had escaped from the Rio Negro, and after 
having been for some time among the Wapislaitas, he married 
one of their females, by whom he had a son. This Individual, 
whom w'C saw the next day, and who was called Wunoehrd, might 
have been about 25 years of age; he had all the slrikuig pecu^ 
llarities of the negro, being merely in colour somewhat lighter 
than his father, but In all other respects the negro characteristics 
were strongly marked, and indicated tliat in him the lalber'a blood 
predomlnaloiLl. He had married a Wapisiana woman, by whom 
be had two fine-looking IjoyS;; tbcir hair and conntenaace gene¬ 
rally resembled those of the Indians—though the hair, in one of 
them, was noi quite stwdght, but might be called wavy, like that 
of the Teutonic race, and was of rather a dark colour. Their 
akin was somewhat darker thon that of the general ty of t he \Vupi- 
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sionas, Bastin, tJie cider, might We bedii ei^ht jeara oU, and 
hii Lnuki were vcrj' intclItgenL Hi» forehead was mdier arched ; 
and ihflu^h his lips were by no means cmrled up, as in the uegns. 
adll h mi^ht be obserreil that they were somcwlial thicker than 
those of other chililren of bii n;te of pure Wapisiana deacem** 

I bnd resolved to send Mr. Fryer back to I>einerara wiih the 
boats and sLch of our instrumcnis' and baggage as were not indis¬ 
pensable, because we bad before ns an arduous undertaking, 
which rentlefed it impofsiblc to curry any superfluous baggage 
wiili us. My brother had likewise resolved to return with bia 
collections to the const, as ibc journey ovetlnnd ihniugh path- 
less regions ouuld add nnlhiog to tbciUj oud was likely in en¬ 
danger what he bad id ready rolleclcd. I had oscertaiued that 
the prorision-gtouuds at W aiu Ticaba were amply tttvckcJ with 
cussada, and \VayBpari promised to provide u» with plenty, and 
to mform llie other Indians of the neighbouring villages of our 
wish. The Inundation and swollen stale of the rivers restricted 
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Schomduhgk'i JwuriKTy/rtjffi Pirara to tf atu Ticaia. 


h« ccrtnmDnicntm^ with the surroqmljng viJIn^ei, U'alu Ticnha 
w.. cot^paraindj or, devaied fjruunJ. and the iatercouT.e with 

Rupuntini htfiken up. 

^V/r population of the village wm ip 

motion felchmg the cassada rtmls, sempLog them, <md makinsr 
them into cakes; even the lUile 4.iletl, a^d assumed ^ 
upon die occasion m if ihe weal of the wlinie 
W€U|Kiti«n. Among the fen,ales was 

iX AkW^M tto Wnphmoa 

v\«lkf j Alayon-Eppfing wm mother of a fine drh her 

Jtiuihrul (ijjpBiranceilul nnt bcaiicak it. Her fisiircWM i'i.rvam.-.ll 
lipr bwpLl iwinj only -Ji feel, but so syininetricil thal she tiiieht 
hove serv«l for o „t«Idl; tl.e greatest breodtl. of her hsml “if 2 
mch« and 8 leniLs, Ti,o »=trrv rery early. Alarorb 

L].j™g(l.<l not appear above fifieeci yean of age; and in'the 
rhi^il'rT"^ '''“ ® 3““'’? “Oilier ivilb two ehildren, 

Iw ahniJ^e'^f"'” irf r''"' ‘■““f fi'Ctnonlhs 

f r‘ “I'j™ ‘""it ttian fourteen. Durin- 

oar stay tn the v.JIage 1 hatl frequent opportaoilie, of atbnirii,; 

^ '".‘•'“''J' 'iliioli. »o yoniig. .he aif 

tenJ«l to her tnalernal dunes ami tlie comforts of her hfsbaod. 

i hpfemalra ptinciuTc and stain the skio round tlie mouth In 

bv oihrr alth,>ugh occasionally followed 

by other irilK^s, t$ much more general among the U'amsianas 

These figures a,*,? punctured m the cutJj althoiit affociing the 
rutide; but Ihcir gm,td art conjis[s jp |xiinling with pi™cnt 
a pmeuce commop to all the tribes of Guiyapa. 

mixed race. J heir failiery a negro, olso from the Rm Ncctq 
jomed ihc^naapisonas about 40 jcam since; In hi* language anti 

other black ma^^^ kis 
d^s though plain, was dean and neat* When Uc psdd me hU 

^ I««'ket*handkerchiJf. I reco^ 
lected hating ^p him some jears since at Piraja. He was now 

w'b'r'tTwt' ’? iiaue of his ioiennHimW 

ah tile girl eight j, ears of age; m Jjoth, the chamrteristic fi-auif^ 
of the father jirevailwl. t had seen the elder with her fither Tn 
1 I mm; siie \yns then atoub and appreotl^ in eicellepi health - 
now she was ihin and locked sickljf Tb/fathcr toM ™ k ^ 
osktd the tvtoso of this cl,„n,o. th^st .b™ sho 
four 3ears since on bis visit to Piram, she i L . ^ 

bond., „;hiel. sho t»t<,ntoa.,t»ly wore rou^ lSr'°L™/ 

J bi. irc.i,ure, tn the oye of il,o Indi™., e„vel«i by Tm. 
c.|.t. but, rclut^m u, ,.erl with it. .herefiBetl to rise itlfv' o,; 
ehtcU, «.d the old totto. the Meeu.,-, in „ve„|^, 
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//a/tt Tieaba — Mr, Fryer returns to Demerara. 

prison to her. It is not likely, however, that this was the true 
cause of her indisposition ; but as the disease commenced soon 
after her return from Pirara, and the Macusis are held in the 
worst odour as slow-poisoners, or kannimas, among the Wapisianas, 
^ery evil, fr«>m the aching of a Umth to the most serious disease, 

IS ascribed to their malignity. 

fcarly this morning the number of inhabitants was in- 
creasetl by a young stranger. We bad seen the mother walking 
about only a short lime previously with her first child, about 18 
months old, in her arms, and scarcely 15 minutes afterwards she 
delivered herMlf, without any assistance, and was now sitting on 
the ground with the child in her lap, while her husbaiMl was oc- 
wpied in constructing a small hut of ]Ndm*Ienvcs over her bear], 
inside the large hut. The other women did not come near her; 
a female, after labour, being considered by the Indians as the 
Jews looked upon them when in tlial sUte. A fire having been 
lightetl, and some calalmlies, filled with water, pul within her 
reach, she was left to herself and the care of her husband, who 
kept his hammock almost Uie whole time from the perioil the 
little hut, which was to separate her from the cvminunitv, was 
finished. 1 he child was rather small, but nearly as while as a 
European ; the hair on its head rather thick, the face round, and 
though the nose had not the flatness of the .Mongolian race, ami 
WM more distinctly formed and projecting, it was uncommonly 
thick towards the nostrils, the openings directly dowiiwanls; the 
hamls and feet were very small, the nails well forme^l. I pre- 
stmted 8<imc cotton-cloth for covering the new-born child, and 
some gloss beads for its future adornment, with which the young 
mother seemed much pleased. 

^1^' Mf. Fryer and my brother left us this morning; we 
fell the jwrUng. The journeys of Iwth parties had dangers in 
pros]>ect : they had to descend many a diflicult cataract before 
th^ could reach the coast-regions; and Mr. Goodall and myself 
to dir^t our course towards regions perfectly unknown. 

This day the quietness of the village was disturbed. One of 
the Wapisianas thought he obsened during the night, while 
stepping out of his hut, a Kanaima, or night-murderer, stealing 
towanls the village, who, on seeing him, made his escape across 
the savannah. This bctokenMl harm to one of the inhabitants of 
the village, as the Kanaima will execute his revenge (for the per¬ 
petration of which he stole near the village) at an earlier or later 
l>cnod. 

22/1//.—The hnsliand of the young woman who was dclivcrctl 
the other day continued to occupy bis hammock ; for, occnnling 
lo their superstitious Wief, any labour which he might perform ’ 
at this particular jveriod would have an injurious effect upon the 
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child; hi* diet is much restricted for similar reasons. If he were 
to cat meat or plantains, it irould prove hurtful, not to the cater, 
but apjiorenilj?, syropalbclic umucucc, to the child. 

The V'aquciro, or herdsman, 1 first saw at St. Joachim, in 
1838, and met afterwards near the Taurutu Mountains, paid me a 
visit to-day. He had settled in the neighbourhood of VVatu 
Ticoba, in consequence of some dispute with one of the Macusl 
Intlians, at hu former residence. I found him meek in apjicar- 
ance and quite dejected, and soon learned that ho considered the 
Macusi, with whom he had the dispute, hod injured him bjr secret 
charms and poison. 

1 was rather astonished when 1 saw he refused to take the 
refreshment from me which 1 offered him, and give as his reason, 
that his wife luring lately borne him a child, it would injure the 
health of the baby if he were to eat or drink anything presented 
by a white man. 

It has frequently been observed with what stoicism Indians 
endure pain. 1 had an opportunity of observing it again to-<lay. 
1 do not know how 1 have acquired the honour, but 1 stand in 
high repute among the Intlians as a great physician. A boy 
U{)on whose head a palm-tree had fallen, was brought to me to 
luve his wound dressed. 11 appeared he hod lust a great deal of 
blood, and it was still flowing. 1 had the head shaved round the 
port injured and styptics applied, during which ojieratlon he did not 
give the slightest indication of the pain he must have suffered. He 
was not more than seven years of age, anti in apjiearancc rather a 
weakly child, which made his fortitude the more remarkable. 

24//i.—This day ditl not |uss without a bottle of champagne 
being drank to her Majesty’s health. It had been reserved for 
tin s purpose, and our numerous followers partook in some mea¬ 
sure of the festivities. The bottle, whose contents we emptied 
to the health and prosperity of Britain's Queen, we buried, with 
an account of when a^ why it was emptied of its sparkling 
beverage, at the sjiot where the flag-staff now stands, on which, 
on this occasion, the union-jack was hoisted. Will civilization 
ever extend to the poor benighted beings who now surround us, 
so as to render it likely, after the present generation shall have 
pn>wl away, that the plough or the hoc may bring it again to light 1 
The hope is but slender, and, reluctant as 1 am to despair, the 
conviction is forced upon me tliat the Indian race is dimmed to 
estermmation. Six years liave scarcely jiasscd away since 1 wan- 
derefl to this spot on visiting the sources of the Es^uibo. Wo 
left the settlement Eischalli Tuna, and passed on our route to the 
Taruma Indians, three tillages of Atorais or Atorayas, ami one of 
Taurais, the latter containing the remnant of that sister tribe of the 
Atorai nation. The villages have vanished, death has all but 
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Exividion of Native Tribes, 

extirpated the former inhAbitnnts, ami I am informed that of the 
true Atorais only seven imlividuaU ore alive. From Uic accounts 
I received in 1837, I estimatetl tins number of Atorais and 
Taurais at 200, includiiif^ tlie descendants of mixed marriages, 
and of that numl)er about 60 are now left. 

The measles, so fatal to the Indians, has twice decimated the 
Atorais; and at the commencement of the present year, the 
smalUpox, brought from the adony to Pirara, ravaged from Uience 
southa'urd so far as these poor people. Their belief in the 
secrei influence of the Kanaima, who has only to breathe upon 
his victim in anger to send him to an untimely grave, operates as 
bancfully as that species of witchcraft called Obeah practised 
^ong the negroes, which, acting upon their superstitious fears, 
is frci^uently attemled with disease and death. Nor is It the 
Amrais and the Taurais alone, whose rapid extinction is thus 
going forward; similar causes are operating over the whole Indian 

E >pulntion of the odony. The village of Wapisiana I ndians called 
isclialli Tuna, fn>m which I started in 1837, is no loiter in 
existence, and of its then inhabitants only one female and three 
children are now living. Many of my former acquaintances 
among the Taruma Imlians are now buned, and I have already 
allud^ to the rapid decrease of the Macusis. But the most 
affe^ng picture that now presented itself among the many 
Indians assembled around ns was Miaba, the last remnant of the 
once powerful tribe of Amaripas. Singled out by destiny to be 
the Sole survivor of a nation, she wanders among the living. 
Parents, brothers, sisters, husband, children, friends, and ac¬ 
quaintances are all g^one down to the silent grave j she alone still 
lingering as the last memorial of her tribe, soon to be numbered, 
judging by her faltering voice and tottering steps, with those 
of whom tradition alone will record that such a tribe existed. 
Alas ! a similar fate awaits other tribes; they will disappear from 
those parts of the earth on which Makunaima, the good spirit, 
placed them,* and which, since the arrival of the European, has 
become the ^wst cemetery of the original races. 

Miaba appears to be about 60 years of age; her hair, however, 
is not bleached either by age or grief, and would still bo called 
luxuriant if she allowetl it to grow; i^c has a large aquiline nose 
(a feature of frequent occurrence among the Wapisianas and 
Atomis), and a low forehead, and the general cast of her face is 
J ew'ish. 

The language of the Amaripas differed only in dialect from 


•JHiu w a coraxDoa eipmuon smong tbr ludiaM, alwsjr* •ccoo>|»nyjiix it wtUi lb* 
■MRtion, that, conaequeut] j, oeitber I*urtuxQ«w, dot Snonimnli^ hoc Kogliib, haw a 
nght to mnow thetn. 
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that of the Atorai. They inhabited the re^ons about the Tuaruttf 
Mountains, near the river Wampuna; and as Miaha well recol¬ 
lected when the late Dr. Hancock was at the Upper Kupununi 
in 1811,1 hod a fixctl point from which to date inr inquiries as 
to whether the extinction of the Ainaripas had been slow or rapid. 
She told me that at that time their nutnl>er was not quite so many 
as two men had finders and toes (I concluded she meant al)out 35 
individuals), and of that number Miaha alone remained in 1843. 

The grass of the extensive savannahs which surroundeil the 
dwelling:s of the Amoripas will no more be tnxlden bj one of the 
descentbnts of this tribe, and ere long the deer alone will range 
over those thousands of square miles of herbage plains, once 
the bed of a vast inland lake, now the grand burial-place of 
the Amaripas, the Atoniis, the Wapisianas, and Macusts. Let 
us hope, how'es'er, that the poor remnant of these people may bo 
presened from destruction, and that, instmctetl in the Christian 
religion and rclin<]uishing their unsettled mode of life and super¬ 
stitious customs, they may become happy and useful members of 
a Christian community. 

Mr. Goodall has sketched the portraits of se%’eral of the re¬ 
maining Atorais anti Taurais, as alst> of Miaha, the last of the 
Amaripas; while I have collected a vocabulary as far as circum¬ 
stances would permit me, to save from utter oblivion a small part 
at least of the language of a tribe which with ouc death more 
becomes extinct. 

We had in the afternoon a grand consultation; for although the 
weather liad abated nothing of its severity, and still rentlered it 
impossible for us to cross the rivers, I was anxious to ascertain 
1m>w many individuals I could depend upon to accompany me 
from Watu Ticaba to the Tarumos. Captain W'ayapari sum¬ 
moned the principal men into my hut, and oj>encd the subject to 
them. Adopting the squatting posture peculiar to an Indian, he 
addressetl himself to a Wapisiana, who, thourrh by no means old 
in appearance, seemeil to possess great influence, and poured 
forth such a stream of words that I was astonished at bis volu¬ 
bility. His speech was unaccompanietl by either gesticulation 
or strong intonation, but floweil uninterruptedly for nearly half 
an hour. He to whom the discourse was addressed answeretl 
from time to time by the monosyllable Am. sometimes varied with 
An. The harangue concluded, it was respondeil to by the Wa- 
pisinna, but fortunately at less lengtli. I was silent and all 
impatience for tlie issue. Sororeng, our interpreter, whose ma- 
^ ternal language is closely allied to the Wapisiana, did not betray 
, the nature of the colhapiy cither by a smile or the motion of a 
muscle of bis •face. It would have been a violation of all deco¬ 
rum to interrupt the sjicakcrs, upon whom the ryes of the whole 
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assomblj were fixed; mme squatting', some standing like statues, 
but all presening a profound silence. 

The arguincnU of the first speakers being apparently exhausted, 

I expected ilial some of the other chieftains, of whom there were 
four or five present, would give their counsel. I fixed my eye upon* 
an old man who, w'ith one finger on his mouth, bad such an intel¬ 
lectual countenance, that I regarded him as the Solon of hts tribe, 
and imagined he must be a Demosthenes in eloquence. I awaited 
bis harangue with impatience, but be merely smiletl. Wayapari. 
imir addrc^iiig himself to Sororeng. told him to interpret to mo 
that he himself would us, And procure moreover a 

suflicient number of {leople to carry our baggage; but that we 
liad to wait for more favourable weather, which he thought would 
take place with the young moon five days hence. 

Thus ended our palaver, w hich, if it was not marked by those 
bursU of oratory fieculiar to the Indians of the northern part t>f 
.America, was remarkable to me for the earnestness with which it 
was conducted, and the characteristic countenances of the as- 
sembly. 

It appears to be against their custom to pennit females or 
children to be present at their consultations. A young girl, anxious 
to offer some cakes of cassada in exchange for some tinkling orna¬ 
ments, and too impatient to wait till the conclusion of Uie palaver, 
unceremoniously came into the hut, but she was as quickly ex- 
pulsed as slie liad entered. 

2r}tA to 3Is/.—ThoM Indians who liavc kept aloof from inter¬ 
course with the colonists show the greatest abhorrence for Uxc use 
of pork. A strict Hebrew could not reject it with greater loath- 
ing than does a Wapisiana. An old man of that tribe, whose 
children had accompanied us on a former journey u» Roralroa, 
had permitted their iloing so only on the condition that they were 
never to eat any viands prepared by our cook, for fear he might 
liave usc«l jwrk in their preparation. We met with another 
insmnee at >\ atu Ticaba. A young Indian female was sometimes 
so far indulged as to receive the remnants from our table: she 
began to complain, and became seriously ill. Her relations im- 
m^iately ascribc<l It to her having partaken of our fixxl. Slie 
suffcreil the severest headache, and her uncle, who pretendetl to 
medical skill, insisted ujxm billing her, an operation which he 
perforine<l by making three incisions on the side of her head with 
the serrated spine of the sting ray, for the purpose of opening the 
tem|Kiral artery. He made a l>ad business of it, however; at least 
the ottor sapient men of the village did not think the incision high 
enongh.aml condcmneil his practice. The young woman felt *. 
no ii^Iination to have the operation repeated, aod*accepting our 
remedies soon recovered. 
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This disgust for pork is very remarkable, and is likewise met 
with among the Indians of North America, Adair, who was forty 
years among the Indian tribes of North America, gives several 
instances. The objection does not, however, extend to the native 
hog (DycotfUs labiatus anti D. tonpiahu), which b eaten by the 
laity indiscriminately, except when pregnant, or after delivery. 
The native conjurers partake but seldom of the native hog, lu 
they consider it injurious to the efficacy of their skill. A candi¬ 
date for that office docs not taste it during h’is novitiate; in this 
latter case, however, the prohibition extends to all thick-skinned 
animals. 

The influx of viritors from the surronnding country was very 
great, an<l such quantities of provbions were brought to us, that 
twenty additional canoes would have been requbite for its trans- 
p>rt. At the same lime, to liavc refused the purchase, for a few 
trifling objects of barter, of what they had brought from a dbtance 
of twenty or thirty miles, woultl have proved a great disapjx>int- 
ment to them. Among the articles brought to us were many of 
those fine pine-apples which I already hml occasion to admire 
«>n my first vbit in 1837, for their sixe anti exquisite flavour. 
That variety which is called in the islands the sugar-loaf pine b 
veiy plentiful. The Wapirianas call it curtoi-ruai or Upir’s 
head, from its form bearing some resemblance to the bead of that 
animal. Nana b the cummuo term for pine apple in iu general 
sense. 

June 2nd. —I bad planneil leaving Watu Ticaba thb morning 
to proceed on our journey to the Upper Essequibo, but as one of 
the chieftains with hb followers failed to arrive at the stated lime, 
our departure was delayed till the next day. We had l>een wca- 
thcT-hound for nearly three weeks, and as a favourable clian^ 
seemed to have taken place I was anxious to take advantage of it. 
During the period of our sojourn the weather bad been exceed¬ 
ingly variable. The resulu of our meteorological observations 
were as follows >— 


Umh of Mctoorolosicsl ObrnnUMao al Wota Txabs { Wight 624 feet 
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Tho higliesl iDcl^calion of ibe thormojneler in the sbode waj 
tlic lowest 7^- Xhe black-bulb tlierntcmeier expcrseil 
to the aun rose on the '2l3t of at ^ past twelve to 125"; 
not snrrounilal with block paper, but equ^ly es posed lo ibc aun, 
113“. The wel* *bulb theTmometor tirRler clrcuinstojicefl, 

93^* The thermometer in ibc shade, 88'’. 

The e^-ap<troiion, which, durtug the twelve hours of the daj, 
otnountAl in Pirora to 320 groins out of iOOO grains, which were 
es^xjseil ill a cyUmlrioil glass vessel,* in the moming, w^as onlv 
97y grains. Front the I8th of Ma,¥ to the 27tb, the prevailing 
wind was N". It tben veered eastward, between E* bj N« am! 
N. b^v E.j, its force, except during tbijnder'Stonns, seldoai amount¬ 
ing to more than force 2 of Captain Hcaufort's table. 

The latitude of Watu Ttcnba, dc^luced from tUirijcirciiin-iTiiBri' 
dian altituilesof {E wxi y Ujtsec ?ifajoris and s Crucis, was 2" 32^3'^ 
N.; the merfdinn distance, E. of Piroro, 20'' 52'^ in arc* conse¬ 
quently' 5S* 59^^ 8^ \\\ of Greenwich. 


2. fVafa Ticalm to tlte JFroff Indians, and tbe/t<x 

the Jlivffs Cayhiwain and H'anamti fa the Ptanit^furi/es. 

«/une 3rd.—It woa nearly 9 clock before we left WatuTiffibn 
ibis morning; and »3 several of the Indians wbo hod promised to 
accompany ua had not arrived* I was under tbe necesiily of 
living a great part of our proviiioRs behind* We followed a 
different path from the one talien in 1837, and shortly afterwaixls 
arriveil at a small settlement coosisteng partly of Wapistanas and 
Alorais. The huts were in a most dilapidated slate; fissures 
and holes in every direction, quite large enongh to afford the 
loungers ev'try facility to contemplate the cotiopy of heav'en 
without leaving tbeir hammocks; but howsoever wTcicbed the 
hut*, the principal one was provided with tw'o large troughs for 
Paiwori* 1>esides a number of jars on a gigantic scale^ made of 
clay, tiitcndcd to be blled with the favourite beverage. 

The chief tain was sick in bis b.immtKk, and presented a 
ghostly appearance; indecil all the inhabitant looked sicklvv 
and I was informed that the smallpox: bod carried many to the 
grave. 

—Otir last night’s voyage had been on ihc verge of the 
savannahs; but we ibis day entered the forests* After a few 
hours' march we crossed the first rivulet* which was flowing into 
the GuidarUr The ground was Undulating, and in many plajces 
cmered with blocks of chert aud granite* wtucb eitepdetl to con- » 
liderable distances in a N. and S. dircctidn. 

- - - -- ■ 

• J httv# r«l9owei;t h-nne Daltm'i plaii, bm Ua mm nliotiol. gljjM ventl wtt 
S.flj iuebn ia ilwmrtvr, and I inch tt irai plAC«l i fwt ■(atv 
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Tbe forest abountlefl in tlwit remarknblc tree lb* MurTe-Marri 
of tUe Maensi Indians, Aublet^s Cmiratarv ipiianemh^ th* i^nodv 
capiulcs at nbieU covered tbe i^rDuniJ. They nre of a very re- 
inaj-Jialile form, someumes 4 or D inches long, and sninewbal 
tlireC'cornered.* VV* found tbecn very iiscful ni cases for [irc- 
sen'ing ttuccls and other curiosities in, which were thus elTectimlly 
secured from accidents. 

Our mardi wju this daj a short oiiej for at 11 o*clock we 
rcatbwl a seltlementj as it was the Inst inhabited one we 
should find preiious Ut our reaching the TarufDBs on the 
Cuyuwini, our guides and camera could not bt induced to con- 
liriue our march further, A circular hut of Email diTnensiona 
appeared ihe only inhabitable hou&e, Not less than six hum- 
nnK:ks were slung iji ii, ad of them occupied, nod the heat 
was iutolemble ^ several blDwpi|>ei, and maierials for prejmnng 
the arrows, were hangiog from the roof ready for use. The 
thrifty housewife was assiduously cHreupied in scraping ibe daS' 
saila-nrinti for preparing bread for ihe numerous visitors. Her 
long hair was for the occasion tied up in a queue with uncoiitmcm 
stilTm^, 50 that with every bend of her body, while ocrupied in 
scraping the ca&soda^root, that peculiar oniaitiDnl was in violent 
inntion, at one lime describing circles* al another sticking out 
almost nt a right angle from the head to wliich it IjclongecT. It 
wns so ridiculous that I could ncii refrain from laughter* 

The but was thickly surrounded by amatta bushes (Bixa 
ortUmiiaf At some distance from it I obseircd the rcmnaiiLs 
of a large fire ; and Somreng, the interpreter, told me that the 
{leojile bad lately bumi one of their dead* The Aiorais are, 
as far as T know, the only tribe in Guaynna who pi ecc the dead 
body on a pile of wood and burn it: the ashes arc afierw ords 
lotineih 

M'^e erected OUT tent tit a short distance from the hm, near ihe 
provisian grounils. The towering sterna of some palm-trees, 
which are t^led Manica by the colonists, and n hicb 1 consider 
to lx: a B[iecic?s of Kutcipe, really astonished me by their height. 

1 had one cut demo* and it measured* without its feathery' hdiage* 
b2 feet: its total length cotild not have Ijeen less than 100 
and, in spite of such n height, the circumference of the trunk 
near the base was only 19 inches. 

The DicaxL of a number of circuin-meridian altitudes of the 
stnry Lfnwe Maj., and a Cnicis, gave me 2'^ IS' “id'' N, ni die 
latitude of our camp* Our meridian distance wos 21 milea M 

* Tb« Ml ^ S cir wmgt^ fruit* which it Arib-lmt in thr« kitHiVn bi il-, 

»iVi 4-r 1 liwtl uid fletlby Kin^twt iriait^iW l«tty* which fllli ihc wuotl v in»nEc, 
emU ■>* u«r ibc tunuitit, cvritcx* [rroluhtTiut, juh] fitmiwnl, w? v to dote ill* 

cipatil* UrmlT. At ItM litn* Uw iwdf ijiii tiioliifr, ihii Itctti/ body iIiahIm uti* And 
dtwjT|»i!ig wnt of ea^aulc^ ■*!* fitfe ih* wiDf^Kt iMtU* wbkh. are zmnttd lij ib* wimb 

in djilViwiyt ilifrctinuL 
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rmm Fjmm. Tlie tlieTiniimcCer Atood at jmJr-nast 7 fj'dock in 
till? evetiin;^ 74'"* ij,e wei-bulb thermumtter, 72“*9. 

started nt 8 o cltK’k, and aonn afterur arris CTosscrl the 
small river Doliir;, one nf ihe largest 1ribu(ariesof the Upper Gui- 
(laru. vVe ngam met M,jtli numeroua blocks fmm ]4 tr>]5iiin^ 
weighi. w hich extended, ris on the former occosjon, IST. oud S., ntid 
soon stncul at the fotit of the Camwaimt mountains^ w^htch we had 
to imversc. I estimated ibeir height here atmul 1(XJ0 fceti their 
highest summit, more in the eastward of our path, is about 2000 
feel, Oa the southern foot flmvs the ri^-er Guidaru. 

Jt rained very heavily in the aftetnoon, and we were glad lo 

the smaller branches 

ol t!ie fiuidaru, 

fV*.—A inarcli of half an hour through tlJckets of hamhoo and 
rneJaaiomas hrought ua m the Guidam, here almut i^Ofewt broad; 
consequently our present path traversed it much higher up limn 

m 1837, 


AIm>uI 4 miles further southward we came upon an ahandoned 
Auimi setilcmeni, the former inhabitants of which were all dead 
children, whit are now witli their disuint relations near 
the Kujmntini. We i^a^J to emsi numerous swamps ahounding 
in a ajieriM of encao> (Tht^obroma h'cohrf) The large melon^ 
shaped fruits of all siies, st>me green, some of a bright J^llow 
nerc eagerly eollocicd by our Indiana; and indeed the pulpy 
an Hus which surroutids the 1>ean has an agreeable vinous taste. 
There was sufficient evidence that rats, agouris, monkevs, and 
peccaries were m eager after dje fruit as our Indians, who. liow^ 
*5ver. did not appear ncquainierl with ilm fine aTiun.-i whiih the 
seed jtjscif assesses, and which induced Linnirusto call it the focal 
ofgoils. Wo collected a numlier of seeds, of which I counted -is 
many as in one capsule. 1 heyaffiirded us for some i]u>rnij]"s 
tlie most delicious cup of cocoa I ever tasted, 

It IS kn4iwn to botanists that in 'Tliwbroma^ as in Gustavia, 
Crescent]a, Cynotneira, some SwarlKieto, the new' genera Lightia 
and AlcKandria^ ibe remarkable Omplwilocarpus, tlie flower- 
mg buds break through the rough baik of ihe trunk in lieu of 
appearing at the tender branch]eL$, ns in the generality of trees. 
It IS rcmarkahle that cacao In its wild slnte is only found in 
swampy, or, at heat, moist situations. The trees which I ob¬ 
served, although of a peculiar growth, almost shrubby, and the 
trunk less develops] than in large fnrest trees, often atkined tlie 
height of 50 feet. The mpsulcs were large, and otmlaincHl from 
silly to seventy sceili, which were larger than in the cultivated 
kind, but noi srj thick. 

We passed, sooti after ntiori, the site of ihc Oatirtu seulemeiit, 
where,- on my journey to and from the sources of the ELssequibo 
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in lS37'38j wc had rejUnl. It iraa pott perfectly orergrowu with 
hushes, and the spots where the huts former!stood roald not 
be reached without usings the ase and ctitlass. Seareejj sis jears 
had elapsed since I found here a settlement of neailj forty 
persona; two irrown np imlividuals of the nnmtier are now nil 
lli^t are known to be alive, both uf whom, strange to soyv are stn-* 
gularlj marketl—the one from his hirtlt, the other by accident. 
The younger was born with only one eve, a Urge tumour over¬ 
spreading the place wJiere the other should hare been. The 
elder lost his eye while sbooling at a monkey with a blowpipe tn 
a perpendicular direcliiin : the poisoned arrow missed the in¬ 
tended y-iclim, and in its descent fell right back into the eye of 
the Indian. lie had sufficient presence of mind ta withdraw it 
instantly—a severe sickness, however, and the loss of the organ 
w ere the consequences. These two individuals have now with¬ 
drawn from their former abode, where their wives and children 
liaii fallen victims to the unhealthy swamps by whidi it was snr- 
rounded: some young oqihans, however, demanded their care 
wben they abandoned the village; and lhese> with tliemsclTcs, 
now constitute^ the Iasi of the naumU—soon to be numbereilj 
with ilic Amaripas, as tribes only known by tradition among the 
old men of the atljaceni, and more populous nations. 

7fA and 8/A.—On the first of these days w* continued our 
march dll 2 o'clock in the aftcmoon. It mined aluiost the whole 
nigh I, and bad not ccaacti when we started on the morning of the 
8ih. Knowing, however, that we shonid reach the first Tamm a 
settlement at an early hour, we passed oru The site of the 
villi^c had been removed from its former pjsition to another near 
the left bank of the Cuyuwini. We reachetl U soon nfier J ) 
i> clock, delighted that our pedestrian wanderings were for tlie 
pri^nt at an end. The weather had, u|ion the whole, been 
favourable to im ; for a cessation of nun bad enabled us to cross 
^iL. compamiive ease tbc swampy ground which we had found it 
difficult to tmverse even in December, 1837, and which in the 
rainy seasiin is scarcely practicable. 

We crossed a large clearing, their former provision fields, but 
now apparently abandonwl for more fertile grounds, Cassa^la 
plants (Janipfta from the former cutilvadon, were grow¬ 

ing up amid a rank vegetation, hut bad nevertheless a strong and 
healthy appearance, proving the great fertility of the soil, and 
that it w'as not exhaiuted by former crops, 

W e founcl three dumc-sbaped huts, one of targe size and very 
neatly finished wiib branches of the ,Wufumutu palm (a specl<4 
of Attroairifum, ^rhaps the Mitmmurtt of Manios), The 
inhahitaniB w ere for the most part absent, some on visits, others 
burning. The latter ajriveti in the evening; they had not been 
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vexj' iuccc^afml, as a single coita (spider-moakeT), and a few 
toucrans> were the sole prt^uce of a whnle daj^a KonU I recog¬ 
nised only two of my former acqu^aintances among them j laoar 
had died since 1 last visited diem, and some Lad moved higher up 
the rivets 

^ The few remarks which, on a foimer occasion I mcide upon the 
larumnsas a tribe* may he here repeated, with such ndditional 
information as I have b<^n able to pmeure. 

It apprara theTarumas were formerly located at the tributaries 
of the Rio ^egfo, and the Perlugueae miaaionarica bad some 
neophytes of t^t nation in Alanoos, Hisagrccment with ihe 
other tribes, however, and other circumstances, induced a portion 
of the Tarumoa to fly. They proceeded up the livers which 
have their sources in the Sierra Acaral of the maps, and settled at 
the bead waters of the Essequibo. As to the neophytes vidto 
bad remained at the Rio Negro, death bad committed such 
ravages among ibem ibat Von MartioSr not aware of the party 
that was scttl^ at the Upper Essequibo, pronounced the tribe 
extinct. Meanwhile infoimatioii that a tribe of Indians called 
1 nrumos woi settled at the Upper Essequibo was brought to 
Demonira half a ceolnry ago by Slahanarva, a Carib chief, w ho 
bad lived some time at the Cuyuwini; but such was bis eKaggO' 
ration, that ho described them as amphibious and linng in, 
caverns under the water, and flying on the approach of loan. Air. 
Morrison and myself were the first Euro|fcans who visited diem, 
which we did in December, 1S37* and found the first settlement 
we fell in n'lih. about 5 miles higher up than the prescut one. I 
Lave since seen from 100 to 150 indivUIuals of the tribe, who In 
Biature are little jnferior to the VV^apiELoiiaa, hut by no means so 
gofHl looking. The features of their females arc not engaginig; 
a^ they are so Blovcnly in their jxjrsiiiis us almost to ercate 
disgust. The head of the Taruma is somewhat small in pro¬ 
portion to his bmly, and the outline of the cheek-bone raiber 
bard; in colour, however, and in the general proportion of their 
bodies, the Tarumas do nut much differ from the generality of 
Indians. The dialect sunken by these people diflers from th a t of 
the other Indums of British Guayana, a^ the pronunciation and 
acceniuaLioii of tVieir words arc so strange, that their language 
strlkci the most unooncctnod in philological researches as dif- 
ferent from the Macuii and Carib tongues. Xheir huts are 
dame-shaped, and do not materially difler from, those of Uic 
VVapssIaims. The interior haj a more cheerful appearance, os 
the horiaontnl or crosa-ploces of wood that ci>nnect the upright In 
tJie hut of the Alaeusi and VVapisIaun are dispensed with. The " 
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ccnlre of Uic floor if occupied bj ibc lar^ trough for the inloii- 
caling drink, and the hamuMKk* are flung from the upright 
central pole to the circular wall, along which runs a kind of 
grating, occupied bjr the dogs as their sleeping-place. 

The Tarumas arc great dog-fanciers, and are very skilful in 
training these animals for the chase; but as fire-arms are still 
scarce among them, few of the dogs stand fire. I have else¬ 
where* given a full description of one of the finest ilogs I saw 
among the Indians, and which came from the Tarumas. 
saw here some fine specimens of lliat variety, which^ resembles 
Buffon’s St. Romingn greyhound } but none could vie with the 
dog alluded to, ami which I unfortunately lost by an epidemic 
that pret-ailed among the canine race in Pirara. The stock of 
other domestic animals possessed by the Tarumas wj» small; but 
I observml a few cocks of our dunghill-breed, which evidently 
were kept more for state than use, as they were nnprovid^ with 
hens. Like other Indians, these pei>ple neither eat their flesh 
nor make use of their eggs. Two trumpeters (Psophia crepitanM) 
were masters of the poultrv-vanl; to their sway four-footed ami 
two-legged animals alike submitteil. If any disaster occurred 
they settled the dispute by their interference, and all new comers 
ha«i first to submit to their ordeal, v\x.. a severe pecking and 
slapping whh their wings before they were duly atlmitted of their 
society. We bad brought some poultry with us. ami among the 
rest a cock, which imaginetl it had as much right to crow and flap 
its wings as those that were bom or had been bmg at the place. 
This caused contention, and the new comer had to fight it out 
with its conquerors ; but it was ridiculous to sec bow quickly the 
trumpeters scuhil the matter, and, pecking at our poor cock, 
soon drove him out of the field. They equally attacked strange 
dogs, which generally ceded to them the j>aim of victory, ami 
■ought safety in flight. The Indians had brought three powis 
(Crax aicctor) to the place, a bird much larger than the Pstmhta 

_Jjm go little rest was allowed the latter, that the owner of the 

nowis was obliged to tie them up. 

The inhabiianU of the village appeareil to cultivate the sugar¬ 
cane to some extent—at least large quantities were brought to us 
for barter. 11 was of that variety which is called the Otaheili cane 
(Cana de Otaftciti). As common as the l>andcd and Bourlxm 
^e is near the coast, I have never seen a plant of that descrip¬ 
tion among the WapUianas and Tarumas. It is known that 
Ccxik and Forster were the first who made us acquainted with 
the Olaheiti cane. Bougainville introduced it inU» the Mauritius, 
whence it found ito way to Cayenne, and from thence, towards the 
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close of the last centur)', to Martinique, Guailaloupc, and St. 
rX)iningf). Captain Bligb brought some to Jamaica, and scarcely 
fifty years hare elapsed and we find it spread over the tropical 
|>art of America, esteemed alike for its suiteriority by the planters 
and the Indians—the provuion-gn>unds of the latter being never 
without it. 

The cane cultivated by the Indians difiers neither in size nor 
sweetness from the Otaheiti canc which is cultivated along the 
C(»ast; and as. no doubt, scores of years have elapsed since it was 
transp)anu*d aiiiong the Manihot or Cassada fields of the in¬ 
terior, it may be considered as acclimated, .and it is not likely 
that, with common attention, it will degenerate in its quality. 

In the provision fields behind my tent strKxl one of the finest 
trees I ha»e ever seen in my w’anderings. The comjxmnd leaf, 
the small leaflets, and indeed the whole appearance bnpeak it to 
Im? a mimos.'L I u whole height is 168 feet ;♦ the trunk, from the 
Iiasi? to the first branches, 7.3 feet. Alwut a foot and a half 
nbo\'e the ground it measured only 27 feet in circumference, but 
nscrending perpendicularly of almost e(|unl thickness to the first 
branches. It ap|icars like a slciwlcr column liearing its finely- 
foimed leafy capital. Xumerous nests of the Oriole, which gene¬ 
rally build in families, were constructed on one of its branches 
near the summit, sure of being there unmolested by either 
monkey or tiger-cat. The Indians themselves seemed to have 
some regard for this singular tree: it stood amidst the prutision 
fields, and w hile almost all the other trees had been felled by the 
nxc, this was spared; which made its gigantic size appear all the 
m<»re striking. 

We remained at the Taruma place much longer than I wished ; 
but, os on leaving Watu Ticaba. we could not procure a sufficient 
number of carriers for all our baggage. I was obliged, on my 
arrival here, to dis|fatrh petiplc fur the remainder. The delay 
was, however, favourable to more detailed observation. 1 h.avc 
mentioned the Indian females as ill-favoured and neglectful of 
tbeir persons. Their hair is uncommonly coarse and wiry, and 
does not fall over the outlines of the bead, but stands out as il^ 
the individual were frightened, or as the imagination of the artist 
paints Sbakesj>earc*s witches. 'I'hey paint their whole body, in- 
clutling the face, with broad black l>ands, without order and of 
uncHjual thickness; and tbeir peculiar walk, with protruding ab¬ 
domens, their coarse voice, and the peculiar intonation of their 
language, increases the abhorrence w hich tbefou/ eruanh/e excites. • 

The Tarumas are famed as manufacturers of cassada graters, 
which they barter to a great extent with the neighbouring nations, 
chiefly the Wapislanas, who car^y thpm to the, colqpy, where t!»ey 

* Tb« brifht wu Mccrljuiietl br riieuuraif s amoll'UMe liiw, sikI asccrlainiitf tbe 
sufiet with • KsUnt simI srtilkuu bonion. 
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receive about a Spanish dollar ( 4 *- ft>r each. These gjaters 
consist of a IJat board from to 3 feet in length, and from 15 
In 13 Inches broad, and which is prepared from the soft wood, or 
outer layers of the Purple-heart tree Spec, f) After it 

has been properly smoothed arul a slightly concave form ^ven 
to h, the Indian niarks it with crosa Hoes, along' which he beats in. 
One by one* small angular pieces of ft hard rock (very comjsict 
green-stone}, which he calls tempe^ and which is found a, few' days' 
joumey up the Cuyunj. The angular points project about a line 
and a half out of the woofU The board being Covered with these 
tlony asperities, he takes the iDllk of a tree called Hennicarro, 
which he colours with roucuu or amatio (iZitlra OrrfAajid), and 
spreading it ec^ually over the hoard, it serv'es as a glue in fixEng 
the rocky fragments, liesides giving b Yamish to the whole,. It is 
after warns painted fancifully acenrding to l:n<liaii taste, and 
jwsed to tlry in the shade, when the grater is completed, it is 
not jHtssihle to complete a grater m less thoii live or six days, 
including the fetching ond preparation of the materials. Never¬ 
theless he exchanges it for a common knife ivith the Wapisiona, 
who carries it 4 (Kl or 500 miles and sells it for a dollar. Time 
is, however, of tio Value to the Indian.; and the inclination to 
work at that particular Job is liis sole inducement, regardless of 
the little reward of hi* lab^mr. 

13 ^ 1 ^.—-This Was one of the hottest days we bad had since we 
left Pirara; the forenotm was cloudy, the suit scarcely making its 
appearance till after 1'2 o'clock. At half past 1 o'clock the 
thermumeter under the tent, njvcti and surroundcvl by bushes, 
stood at 91 '’' 2 ; the tbeTmomeier exposed to the sun, at 132 ^; 
and the black-bulb ihcrmomcier, above which it would 

have risen if the length of the tube ba d permitted tu 

bj/ft.—The weather was similar to that of the preceding day 
till evening, when a while fog arose, which mcreosed lu intensity 
till midnight. 

15r/i. —On ihe morning uf this day the rain commenced, and 
Continued aninterruptedly till noon oa the 16 th, occasionally 
coming down in toneuis. On the following day I rcstjlvetl. in 
spite of the wciatber, to prvxiccd without wailing for the remainder 
of the luggage from Watu Ticaba, 

Not withstanding the rain and clouds, 1 bud been enabled to 
procure 28 ctTcutn-mcridian aUitudes of north and si>utb stars, 
which gave me for the latitude of the aeltlemcnt 2 ^ 4 ' SCK^ N, 
The ebronumeter (Frpdshom’s} made its meridian distance 39 ' 56 '' 
(in arc.) east of Piniru.* 


* Piim , 30' O'' tv. of 

Tani]ii«FI*» - . . * , 311 ' K'' K . ofWrw*. 
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Sijctj'five obwiDFations of the ihennomcier and ban>mclcr 
during our ataj gave the followring results :— 


tBotTBUettCa. 


VuLjtu- 




Indi#*. 

IS'.lTO' 

nt. VWi x.ir. 
bi. »,STI 

lllb, A X.WI 

Id. tf.m 


A'lvcbH TH"™™. 

WO'-B 

iaUi. ■! lb. siwi. 

*0“ • 

IMil. ]I>A,V. 

Inf vn* usd ■}>> 
toipa «>* lt.3 Itv 


W^.lT 



ibo TtM'iniH^Eler.iDA 

C.IH lDclri« br Ukn 

W«l-lwU> Ttneimu*^, 

TT'.H 

bS^.T 




The fulkiwing meteofologioii lohle will give tlie other data of 
my obaervalioiis at the UBUttl houra : 


Utrtml Mva 

Kunlirr bC ObtrmtlSfM- 

IllBtrUBWBU, 

PdfWDD. 

NdWr 

AfterDEKra. 

as. 

ah. 

all. 

r h. 

■ab Ilf JiUM t 4 ITih 
IbdIdiI'w, 

0 itn<ntO«iu^ 

OutllKEKf' , , , » 

Aiucbrj Thf™™ne# 

Tbftinriiitivlrf 

WBt-liDtti Tbm&iimiMLT 

{DraiM. 

iv.iaa 

71 .'.m 

[Dcbr* 

tr.if 

le^.M 

Ti^.OB 

IiheIh*. 

a^.ii 

Ti*-.]! 

w.nis 

• I^,t 3 

HP.D) 

TW.t* 

raelwf. 

is.r^ 

. 7 s».«iT 

TF "]9 


Xhc evaporation amounted od the 12tli of June from Glu a.m. 
to Gh, P.M.j lo 252 gm out of lOtX) grains »poseil to ibe sun. 

1 vibrated the magneUo needles on the 13ili of June» The 
result of 100 vibmtiona at S8i“ was 2in> fXjs.'Oa per L, a, and 
3in. 4‘2s, at 90 per needle L. b. 

Tile settlement Is entirely sunouniletl with, woodj the nearest 
savannah being about 30 miles to the north of itj. and the small 
river Cuyuwini, here only lOO feet broad, flow s at a distance of a 
few hundred yaitls. Its height above the sea, according to 
Bunten^s bantmieieT. wns 745 feet, 

■ igfA.- — We this nvorning commenced our journey by water in 
two smalt coruds and six Urk canoes, the whole parly coinsutiug 
of twciity-thrco individuals. The river wn* full to overflowing; 
the current, neiertheless, quite sluggisht and the water muddy. 
The few lr«cs and shrubs that were in b^tossom along the banks 
of the river had only one Of two flowers of a white colour* atul 
of great fmgrance. It is remarkable that white flowers* under the 
tropics, possess the greatest fragrance. The sawarai-pnlm, the 
inunimuni, and the U*asa Jauarx} A. and 

Kvitrpi) were the moat frequent palms,octumng in small groups. 
The beautiful /onOjMis with its large patiirulated scapes^ 

of nodding flowets; jSroMneofft J/orf Z^^petalam rmiTatarn, ^ 
the commoo Kpid^adtuiA can^iifuBi ^alikc abundunt at the shores 
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of tlie sea as in the interior, at a distance of 600 miles from the 
ocean); here and there a //rasria,and a peculiar ore hideous plant 
(of which, from its large clusters of stems. I expected some strik* 
ing and handsome flowers when I first visitetl the Cuvuwuni in 
1837), were the genera of that order which I found in blossom. 
I was much disap{x>inted in the last of these, their large cluster¬ 
ing stems producing only heads of small white flowers, nestling, 
as it were, in a gelatinous substance. I have seen something 
similar in a highly interesting plant, the genus and affinities of 
which I hare not hem able os yet to make out to my satisfaction. 
This gelatinous substance is so abundant, that it flows off as soon 
as the stem which Ijcars the clusters of flowers is shaken.* 

I9#A and —Since we left the Taruma place the rain has 
descended in torrents. It is peculiar, that about 10 o'clock in 
the forenoon, severe showers set in and last for an hour or two, 
when they al>ate, and the w'eatlter becomes ^uriable. The rii’cr 
had overflowed its banks, so that we were com]>ellcd to pitch upon 
a sand'bank, a few feel above the water, as the only possible spot 
for establishing our night quarters. . Rut no sooner hod some of 
our Imlians Jutnpetl up«in it than they began capering about as if 
suflering from St. V iius s dance, and immediately retreated. The 
whole place was swarming with that s]>ccies of ant which our 
creoles call the yagennan, and of whose unmerciful bites we liad 
already tiad sad experience. The day was far advanced^ and it 
was doubtful whether we should find another convenient spot for 
our camp; we therefore dcterinineil to contend with the ants for 
the possession of the place. A fire was wxm lightnl, and by 
means of large fire* brands and calabashes of water we broke their 
columns, and eventually succeerled in driving them away from ns 
much ground as we required for our tenu, and we passed the 
night in peace. 

^ 21s/ to the 23rd. — We entered the Kssofjuibo at half-{»ast nine 
o'clock on the m<irmng of the 21st of June, and iu bed being full 
to overflowing, the current, which I found in November, 1837, to* 
1^ •***‘*^lj tnore than half a mile per hour, now ran at the rate 
of three miles, and rendered our pn>greS8 very slow. 

With the best intentions of making the mo’teorohigical observa¬ 
tions this day, s^city of provisions obligetl us to push on in 
order to gain a village of 'I'aruma Indians. Indeed on the 23nl 
we 1^ to |Middle on from 6 in the morning till half-post 6 in the 
ereuing without i»ermliung e%en a short repose to our people 
On amnng we foun<l the greater part of the inhabitanu alJent 
on a fishing expedition; but as one of our bark canoes had started 
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Enter the Essequtbo—another Taruma Viilage. 

from oar last camp 7 hours prerioas to ourselves, it bad reached 
the settlement earlier than we, and had sent for the absentees, 
who were hourly expected. 

The place consisted merely of two huts; one in the form of a 
common shed, the other circular, and perhaps from 45 to 50 feet 
in diameter; risinpr, not like the generality of huts, in a dome 
shape, but pxTnmidol. It was open above to allow the smoke a 
free passage; and o\ertoppe<l by a smaller roof, to protect the 
inmates from the inclemency of the weather. A tree, token out 
of the ground with all its roots, but of which the branches were 
cut, being fixetl to the uprights at about 5 feet from the ground, 
supported the smaller roof at its upper end, while the roots served 
as ftegs to hang up divers household utensils, caps, &c. The 
tree was stripped of its bark and painted according to the Indian 
fashion. The interior of the hut did not difier otherwise from 
the general construction ; numerous dugs were lying peaceably on 
the gratings, and, to my astonishment, did not set up that furious 
barking which had so tried our patience during our sojourn at the 
former Taruma tillage. 

I observed large baskets full of the leaves of the Dignonia C/ticn, 
with which the Indians prc|)are a rod pigment, called Caraveru, 
by almost all the (luayana Indians. The leaves are dried in the 
sun, and at the first exposure, after Irnving been plucked from the 
vine which produces them, they show the abumlant feculent sub¬ 
stance which they contain. This ctdouring matter is more known 
in the United States than in England, and is use<l ns a dye. 7'he 
artist of our ex]>ediiic>n. Mr. Goodoll, considers the pigment equal 
to madder, which is rather an expensive colour. The caraveru 
might form an article of export if it were sufficiently known; the 
more so, as its prejmration is extremely siinjtle. 

I allowed our crew a day of rest. The weather had been sery 
unfavourable during uur journey; and those among us who wore 
clothing had no opportunity, except at night, to change their w et 
garments for a dry suit. 

The Indians of the village offered their sersnees for fishing or 
hunting. We were told that pacu and haimura {M^letes Pacu and 
Erythrinus Macrodon, vide Fishes of Guayana, in Naturalist’s 
Library, vol. i., p. 2'36 and 254) were very plentiful, and in the 
course of the day several were brought to us. These two kinds of 
fish are here baited with the ripe berry of a species of Phytolacca. 
\ bunch of these berries is suspended about an inch or an inch 
mid a half above the water; and should there be any pacu in the 
nmghbourhood they are sure to be attracted to the spot, and as 
they rise above the water to seize the dainty morsel, the 1 ntlian 
shoots them with his arrows. This fish h equally partial to the 
ri]>e fruit of the Lana (^Genipa Americana, G. Carutb, 5ic ) ; but. 
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a* ihc cubile fish might suspect some (longer If the fruit were 
homlleU by man, the Indian presses it without touching it with 
his hands, and puU it into a little basket made of wilhs, which he 
suspends as in the former Instance. The Indians assert that the 
pneu scents the fruit at a g^eat distance; it likewise takes the 
bmk, which is bailed with the fruit of the genipa, the crabw<»od 
(Carapa Guayanaisit), or the acidulous berry of the cosami, a 
specie's of Eugmia. The pacu ascends the river only when it is 
full to overflowing; when the water is low, and the rocks that 
iropiHlc their course are nearly above the water and overgrown 
with different speci<?s of Locis, the fish w ill not take any bait, as he 
then fee^ls (Hi the aquatic plants. 

Numerous pine-nppl(^ of a superior taste, the orxmge-coloured 
fruit of a specit^sof passiflora, which the colonists in Demerara 
call S(nmitu. and large bundles of sugar-cane, were brought to 
us. Some of the (rane measured above 8 inches In circnunference, 
and the joints were from 7 to 8 inches apart. 

25/A.—We started In the morning, but the strong current pre¬ 
vented any rapid progress. A circumstxmce this day occurred 
which induced me to remark, that the chief apprchtmsion 1 have 
ever entertained in travelling through the forests and savannahs of 
this country, has been of the venomous snakes which lurk in such 
places. Indeed the repealed instances I have kiviwn of death or 
misery for the rest of life which has followed the bite of one of 
these reptiles, are well (ralculaUnl to inspire dread. 1 w as sitting 
with Mr. rio(xlall under his tent towards dusk, when 1 felt som(>- 
thing crawling between my f(H^t, and before I hod time to s(X) 
what it was, Mr. rio(xlaIl jumped In great terror from his seat, 
ciying, “ A snake! ’’ Although I felt when it crawled along my 
foot, I could not see it, but Mr. G(X)dall considered it to have 
liren a rattlesnake; I doubt this, as they arc not generally found 
in forests. But I was none the less thankful that I (escaped un¬ 
hurt; a single motion of one or other of my feet might have 
induced the snake to Inflict its bite. 

26/A.—The morning was ({uite foggy, and we could scartrely 
see a few yards before ns. I ndeed the Essequibo rather resembled 
the Thaniirs in a November morning than the tropical river we 
were navigating. The thermometer stotxl at 72*; the wet-bulb 
thermometer at 70^7, and the air had a sulphurous smell, which 
I found annoying to my lungs. The rain set in again at 10 o’clock, 
and lasted the greater |iart of the afternoon. 

27/A.—We arrived at about 10 o’clock at the s<*cond Taruma 
settlement on the Essequibo. Since I last visited it (1837) they 
had removed tlie site of the village more to the southward. We 
were instantaneously observed, and a laigc crowd assembled in 
front of the prLodp^ hut. It appeared that our Tarun a friends 
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had got belter BCT|uainted with fire-artni tince I riaited them on a 
former occasion ; and one less familiar with their customs might 
liave taken alarm on seeing them place themselves in a line near 
the bank of the river and fire off several muskets. It was, how¬ 
ever, a mere feu-dc-joie. Those who had no muskets had each a 
calabash in his liand, which w^as emptied before we touched the 
ground. Paiwo, paiwo!” cried our men; we have just 
arrived in time to partake of a paiwori feast. * And so it was; my 
old acrjuaintance, Varimoko, the Barokoto captain, came stagger¬ 
ing toward me, and gave me his hand—an example followed by 
all the rest as well as they could. As I had to go through the 
ceremony of shaking han^ with upwards of fifty, babes at the 
breast not being excepted, 1 was really tire<l. Some of the chil¬ 
dren, from 5 to 6 years of age, struggled most valiantly to subject 
themselves to the friendly shake; but when they perceived that 
the colour of my face w'as so different from what they were occuS'* 
tomed to see, besides being rnustached and whiskered, they com¬ 
menced crying most lustily. 

The Barokoto, who was already a fine-looking Indian when I 
saw him in 1837, had become mrire portly in the interval: his 
beard was certainly stronger than I had seen it in any other Induui 
of pure descent. His two former wives were deail, but he had 
consoled himself with two others; the one enceinte, the other a 
young girl perhaps not yet fourteen years of age, who appeared m 
much attached to her husband that she followed him like his 
shadow*. Their years were certainly disproportionate, for he was 
50 or upwards. Such mis-alliances, as we should call them, arc 
by no means uncommon; and the strong frame of Yariinokorande 
it probable that he would outlive many of the striplings around 
him. On entering the festive hut, we obsened a corial or bwl 
2*2 feel long and 3^ wide, which had evidently l»een fill^ed with 
their drink, but which was nearly empty U» the dregs. Next to it 
stood a large trough about 15 feet long, 2| wide, and 14 deep, 
filled to the brim with paiwiiri, which was yet to be emptied before 
the feast should be over. The men were highly painted with 
caraveru, and wore on their heads that tasty cap mode of the 
green fi»lhers of the jiarrot, surmounted by the snow-white 
plumes of the Harpy eagle (Cocoi, in the Taruma language; 
Ciuan, in the Macusi; the Ilarpyia destructor'). The wremony 
of greeting their acquaintances and the stranger, by inquiring 
after every individual of the family, occupietl several hours. ^ 

At a later period they resumed their dancing, which did not 
differ much from the same amusement as practised among other 
tribes. The men had large sticks in thei^ hands, rouml which a 
number of seeds were tied that made a rattling n^isc when the 
stick was struck upon the ground. Others had merely their bows 
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and arrows, and other implements of war and the chacc; in a 
won!, every one carried something. They place<l themselves 
round the large vessels that containetl their drink, and having 
sent forth their loud and startling yells, followed by a shrill 
whistle, which tltey produce<l by blowing through their fingers, 
they put themseUesin motion, going round the troughs sometimes 
slowly, sometimes quicker, stepping after each other, keeping 
time and bending the whole body at each step. After this had 
lieen continued for some time, another yell was set up, w hen the 
women, who had nut been present during the first dance, issued 
fn>m a neighbouring hut, M by one of their number having in 
her haml a inarac^ or rattle ; the others followed in succession, 
each having her right hand on the shoulder of the one who went 
before j and all wiib looks bent on the ground. Some carrieil 
their babies, others a puppy, or some other object on their left 
^tn. They now Joined the men in the dance, forming an inner 
ring near the troughs, and going round them in a contrary direc¬ 
tion to that of the men. Their step remained always the same, 
Imwever rapid or slow that of the men might be, and they act'om* 
panied their dance with a low monotonous song. 

They continued their amusement till far in the night, and in 
onler to avoid disturbance I had removetl my lent to some dis¬ 
tance. At an early hour in the morning I was awoke by loud 
voices luinl by. It appc.areil that 8«>me one of tlie votaries of the 
feast had indulged loo deeply in hts iKitations, and persisiwl in 
pn fcmng the cohl wet ground to hishammiK-k. to which his better 
lialf objected ; and, after a long debate, she induced him. partly 
by good words, partly by threats, to follow her into the house. 
The mode adopted among the Warrau Indians in similar cases is 
admirable. W hen the men are intoxicated with paiwori, and the 
persuasion of tl^ir wives remains without effect, the women Join 
Uigetlier, and. raising the rcfracUiry votary of the Indian llacchus 
from the ground, place him with great agility in his hammock, 
and with a rapidity truly surprising, lace him in, where he re¬ 
mains like a mummy, or a babe in its swaddling clothes, till he 
ciimes to his senses. 

Y’arimoko was merely a visiuir at the village; his own settle- 
inent was a few miles higher up the river. The inf.rmation I 
received with reg^ u> the Corentyne, and the {lossibiliiv of 
descending that rirer. was quite contradictory. The Baro'koto 
acknowI«lge«l ultimately that he had drunk too much the previous 
night, aiKl that his head was not yet clear. He seemed to have 
some object in view by deterring us from commencing our Journey. 
He told us of water-spiriu which dwell In the rorenlyne. and wim 
wrought the destriicuod of any one who navigated that river; and 
when he fouhd this had no effect, he said the country we had to 
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pass throu{!:h was inhabited by Indian sorcerers and tribes of very 
bad character, ami that fcMxl was scarce. I treated his obser\'a- 
tions as they deserved ; ami in order to impress him with the 
|»€>wer of w hite men, I profited by circumstances, as the great 
disctn'crer of the New World had done before us, an<l predicted 
that, in the course of an hour, the sun would be partly obscured. 
He relatcfi, through our interpreter, what I had told him, and a 
cloudless sky favoured me by allowing the partial eclipse to be 
visible. I showed it to those who were sober, through the teles* 
cope of the sextant, well knowing that their relation would lose 
nothing by being repeated. Yarimnko left the village the next 
morning (June 29lh), and, before going, promised that he wouhl 
act-umjiany me to the Maopit^-an or Frog Indians, where we might 
procure information with reg:^ to the Corentyne, which he calleii 
Curitani, and that his people should prepare bread for us, as the 
Maopityans were short of provisions. 

The Tarumas do not like to intermarry with other tril)es ; 
indeed the Bar(»koto Yarimoko, who is the head of one of the 
settlements, is the only exception among thr>sc at the Fsser|uibo 
and Cuyuni. A few more Tarumas are said to live among the 
Moopityons, of whom some of the men have married Maopit>an 
women. This renugnance to intermarry wiih other tribes must 
materially teml to keep down the number of this tribe, which docs 
not exccctl 150, among whom a great family likeness prevails. It 
must also be observed that, os the number of women is not e<]u.*il 
to tliat of the men, young grirls, before the age of puberty, are 
admitted to the rights of married life, a practice which must injure 
their health,and pre%'ent their becoming mothers; or, if they have 
children, they usually do not survive many days, or remain sicklv 
beings all their lives. We saw at the Ilaniktito’s place a young 
woman not more than 12 years old, or 12 rainy seasons, as they 
term it. with a child at her breast. Another woman with an in¬ 
fantine face hod already the signs of puberty, and hn<l l)een a wife 
for some years w'ilbout having had ajiy offspring. Tliis early in¬ 
tercourse. and the circumstance that chastity is no virtue among 
unmarrictl women, among the Indians, must alstf greatly tend to 
the decline of the tribes. 

1 he language of the Taruma Indians is not disagreeable, when 
slowly articulated; but it is their peculiar mode of speaking it, 
ami of uttering the first syllable of each wtird strongly through 
the nose, that renders it inharmonious. It would take a Kurupean 
years to learn that nasal twang — tliat starting and raising of the 
voice, that renders their dialect one of the most remarkable among 
the tribes I have hitherto visited. They i>bssess the souml of the 
E*igl>*h^th and the Greek ph. While Furo|iean languages are 
distinguished hy the brevity of the numerals, the Indians require 
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great circumlocution to exprtiss a number above five, which, being 
the number of fingers of one hand, sen'cs as a radical number. 
Six, in the Taruma language, is thus expressed, ** Oshekia 
akanna urapani ahumi;" signifying that one finger from the 
other hand must be added to the radical number. Twenty is 
cxprcssetl, as mother Indiim languages, by *'one man,^—namely, 
the number of fingers and toes a xnan possesses, ** oshc coarse," 
in Taruma. 

It is very remarkable that they coll an eclipse of the moon 
** piwa-toto being a cumjK>und of “ piwa,” m(M>n, and •* toU»," 
earth. Arc we to suppose that this is accidental, or are they aware 
that the interposition of the earth is the cause of the eclipse? and 
whence have they derived that astronomical knowledge? 

Well acquainted with the aversion of the Indians to meddle 
with the dead or to touch their remains, 1 have experienced on 
almost insurmountable difficulty in procuring any siculls for the 
clucidaiiun of the physical character of the different tribes. From 
what 1 bad obsenr^, however, of the chieftain at Watu Ticaba, 1 
was encouraged to offer him a large present if he would give his 
assistance for the disinterment of one of the Wapisiana skulls. I 
succeeded beyond expectation; and though the skull which 1 
procured was not quite perfect in conseijuence of the root of a 
tree hadng grown over it, nevertheless it was sufficiently so for 
the study of its form. This success emboldened me to put the 
question to the Barokoto, who, to my astonishment, entered imme* 
diately into the proposal, and obscrv’cd that, if handsomely paid, 
he would give me the skulls of bis mother-in-law and of two of his 
former wives, the elder of whom I had known on my former 
journey. He came this morning (July 5th), and requested that, 
while he should go for the skulls, 1 would renuun at the place, to 
avoid suspicion. He accordingly started with Mr. Goodall, my 
coxswain, and the interpreter, to the site of the former settlement, 
and commenced digging where his former hut stood, and soon ex¬ 
posed the bones of the younger of the two.* The elder was buried 
close to her; and Mr. Goodall relates that he appeared rather 
affected at seeing her remains, and told him that she hod been a 
very gixxl wife, who had always seen that bis comforts were pro¬ 
vided for. She was buried in a bark canoe, and with her was 
deposited a bottle and a drinking-cup. On inquiry, he told Mr. 
Goodall that she herself had requested it, that she might not suffer 
thirst while proceeding to the other world ; the botUc still con¬ 
tained some water. In the g;rave of the younger were some gloss 
beads, and a few articles of dress. Next to her was the grave of 

* iotlginx frout the tkull sod tcetb, ibc could not hsre been more tbso ten jmus of 
age wben abedied, and, ae Yaitmuko told me, eba bad oeTcr tcoovmd after (iving binb 

to bci flnt duld. 
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her mother, and of her joong child. Near the remains of the 
child was lying a looking-glass and a broken cutlass; and near 
those of an old woman were some glass beads. The child must 
have been very young, as the skull was broken up, and could not 
be removed. 'I'he other three were, howe\'cr, in good order. 
As ready as Yarimoko appeared to part with the members of his 
own family, he could not be induced to show Mr. Goodall and his 
party a grave where a man was buried, llic former he considered 
bis property in life and death ; but over the remains of an indivi¬ 
dual who was not connected with him by the ties of blood or mar¬ 
riage be considered he had no right. 

As we were the first white people who paid a visit to the Moo- 
pityans, I bad, in the first place, despatch^ messengers to inform 
them of our arrival, and to request them to meet us at that place 
on the Essequibo, where we had to disembark in order to continue 
our journey overland. The time had now approached when we 
might expi^ to find them at the s)x>t; and I gave the necessary 
orders for our departure the next morning, the 8th July. 

I must confess tliat of all the liwlian tribes the Torumas ap¬ 
peared to us the most friendly and obliging. We lacked neither 
fish nor game during our stay. Whenever we found that our 
larder was getting empty, hunting or fishing {lartics were under¬ 
taken, and it was sure to be replenished. That excellent fish, the 
Holmura {Eryt/irinus Macrodon), was very abundant; and one 
which was caught in a trap measured 3 feet 4 inches, and weighed 
SOilbs. 

Forty circum-meridian altitudes of a ami Centauri, and y 
Ursm Majoris, grave me as a mean 1* 43' 58" N. fur the latitude, 
and the chronometer gave the meridian distance 5iF 9" E. of 
Firarn.* The following data are extracted from the Meteorolo¬ 
gical Hegister:— 

Nambcr of Matoonlofiesl OfaacrratiotM frooi Jaoc 37 to July 6 iocIunTt^ ■■ St. 

The btiglit of tbo icttlrmetit ■ 767 feet sttore tit 



* Piraia ...... 69° W (T M'. of Greomick. 

3ocl, Tsrama Pisco on Ike Pnrqtiilto . 69' 9" K. of Pinum. 


66° Hy 61* W. of GrcoouicK 
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The greatest range, during one and the same day, was on the 
28th of June, when the thermometer varied 12*.8, and on the 
1st of July the barometer varied OJ.IO/. 

The c%niK>ration for the ! 2 hours of daylight was— 

On the 2nd July, 13 grains out of 1000 grains. 

„ 3rd „ 21 „ „ 

»f 4th ,, 17 ,, ,, 


July 8M.—We started this morning at 8 o’clock, accompanictl 
by several of the men from the Taruma settlement, and the number 
of our fleet of bark canoes was considerably increased in conse¬ 
quence. After we hatl proceeded for about 3 miles, we halterl 
at Yarimoko’s settlement, where we found a large quantity of 
bread prej>are<l for us, which we bartered for cutlasses, axes, 
knives, &c. The chief himself accnm|ianicd us with his whole 
household, including men. women, chihlrcn, dogs, parrots, and all 
that was moveable. He himself, with his three wives, of whom 
the youngest had not yet arrivetl at puljcrty, occupied a bark 
canoe for their exclusive use, of which he acterl as (X)xswain, and 
bis wives os paddlers. I <lo not think they would have looked 
upon him with much affection if they had known that only a few 
days previous he ha<l disinterred the skulls of his former wives to 
sell them to me; and that a similar fate might await their own 
skulls if they should die before him, and anotlier traveller direct 
his course to these regions. He wisely kept his dealings in 
organic remains to himself. 

One of the 1 arumas of our parly, a handsome young man. was 
atUicktrd while en route by a strange disease: his tongue and teeth 
bled to such an alarming degree that towards nightfall he was 
sinking rapidly. Our small medicine-chest was, unfortunately, 
not provided with a styptic, and I was really glatl that I succeed^ 
towards evening in arresting the profuse bleeding with warm 
vinegar. His c^ was very remarkable indeed: the great dis- 
ebargeof blood did not come either from the lungs, the windpipe, 
or iu termination the bronchi.% but from the tongue, from which 
it oozed, and from the place where, several years ago, a molar- 
t»ilh had been extracteil. He only complainctl of a weariness in 
his liml» and great chillness, an<l the day after the blcedin**^ be 
fell quite giddy. He observed that he had suffere<l in a similar 
way when his face bad swelled considerably. I thought it liesi 
to send him back to bis settlement the second day after the bleed¬ 
ing commenced, as I did not consider him strong enough to under- 
thke the journey overland. 

9//i^and lOfA.*—We reached the mouth of the small river Urana 
at 9 o’clock. We bad now t«) continue our journey overland, and 
accordingly abandoned our bark canoes. ’ I was di8app.>inted in 
not finding the Maopityans. whom I expected to have mol there. 
Our baggage was soon unloaded, and pul into a temporary hut; 


River XJrana—tJa Maopityaus. 4*J 

and os the Manpityans did nol arrive in ihc a>urse of ihe <laj, 1 
starte<l next morning, leaving the greater part of the baggage 
behind, lobe brought after us. We had proccctled. however, uidy 
a few miles this moruing (the 10th), when the baiking of dogs an¬ 
nounced the approach of strangers, and our Taruma messengers, 
accompanietl by 14 Maopityans, stood before us. The latter dif¬ 
fered in figure and dress from the tribes I had hitherto seen. 
Although they were only of middle stature, they were thinner and 
more bony than the Tarumas, their heads laterally flatter, and the 
eyes brilliant; but what most astonished me was the peculiar way 
in which they wore their hair: it was plaited in a long queue, 
w hich hung down the back, and in lieu of being wrap|)cd round 
with becoming block ribimn. as we still occasionally see it among 
gentlemen «>f the old r^me in Europe, the Mar>ph^’an had inserted 
it into a tube from 10 to 1*2 inches in length, made of palm-leaves, 
and ornamented with numerous strings, to which feathers of all 
colours were attached. There were four females among their 
number, who, if they were a fair specimen of the Maopityan 
ladies, gave us rather a good opinion of their looks. We admired 
the ingenious, if not pretty way, in which they wore the cincture 
which atuchesthe only piece of dress the females of the uncivilized 
Indians wear in the interior. A piece of round bone, very neatly 
worked, and from which long strings of beads were suspended, 
was worn as an ornament in their ears. The men used, for a 
similar purpose, pieces of bamboo about 2 inches in circumference, 
which were pass^ through the lobes of the car; and below the 
angles of the mouth were holes for the reception of small slicks, 
ornamented with feathers, which very much resembled the antennae 
of a May-bug. 

They grated us with much cordiality ; and as a severe shower 
of rain detained us for some time at the spot where we met, many 
a curious glance was thrown at us anti at our baggage. The rain 
descended in torrents. I resolved to proceed only a short distance, 
in order that the Maopityans might fetch up the baggage we had 
left at our lost night's camp. Their own burdens which they had 
brought with them were therefore set down, and they started off 
in all haste. Scarcely, however, were they out of sight, when the 
Tarumas in our companv fell, like locusU, upon the ^^aopityans* 
liaggage, and commenced an examination of it which, for minute¬ 
ness. might shame the overhauling of our strictest custom-house 
officials. Nor did they confine themselves to a mere examination, 
but be^^ appropriating to themselves, not only the eatables, but 
everything else they took a fancy to. Perceiving my astonishment, 
they endeavoured to bribe my approval of fbeir procetxling by the 
offer of one of the combs, which the Maopityans cxechte very skil¬ 
fully ; but, to their great surprise, I expressed to their chief my 
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detestatkiB at ih«r conduct^ and iruiiied tfinl he sbi>uiil order hij 
people to restore crerTrthing'lhai could be restored. The smoked 
maJpute (Td/Jinu ATtieneanus) and apuya (Di/c&lela 
which they hail swullovicd in o mveuoua iniuiDer> could not, of 
be restored ; but 1 saw that ereiy other article was packed 
up o^iit^ as tliey Imd found it, and, keeping watch met it, I did 
not leave the baggage unil]; I saw ever)' person on his march. Our 
Macnsis and Wapisiana* had naturally no band in this attempted 
plunder, 

1IM and 13fA.—Our course during die brat of these daya was 
E.S.E, The pnih led us over kills from 100 to 150 feet high, 
which altemaled. witli low swampy grouruh overgrown with tJic 
mnnicapalm (a species of Muterpe) ; the graceful Alaaritia aruleoia 
(here, however, of such a height, fit>tri GO to 70 feet, that f have 
same doubts whether it be really the Af. aculeata of H, and B.); 
numerous sHtamineie^ the turn ((EmKftrjniJ BaMua ami Biicaba} 
and rnuru^murn palms (A^roearyum bfurtimuTu), and that re- 
mnrkaklc judm the friartM ejon-Aira, which raises its trunk, by 
means of a number of roots similar to the hanyan-tree, 6 to 8 feet 
above ground, and which may b<r compaml to scai&lding, from 
the middle of which the trunk rises.* Of equal interest waa a 
pal m which our ^facusfs pointed nut to me with great delight, and 
which furnishes the outer coses of their blow-pipes. I consider it 
an Iriartea, though It has not that peculiar grtm'ih of its mots. 

VV^e pitched our camp near numerous blocks of granite, and 
starting neat morning at half-past six, crossed soon afteru'aitU the 
small river flnoro, which falls into the Essequibn, Our path was 
now more level, as it follDwe<li the valley of the river. A ftcr noon 
we T00che<l the foot of a mountain, which our limbs, fatigued with 
n inarch of six bcHjn, refused, to climb. J therefore gave orders to 
pilch i>urc^nip, and with Mr. GocNdall and two guid» went in the 
direction whence the sound of a cataract seemed to promifie one of 
ihosc sublime scenes of nature so frer[aent in ihe interior of Cua- 
yana. We had edvanced about a mile when we came in sight of u 
magnlftretit cascade, formikl by the Onoro, which precipitates itself 
from n height of about 100 feel into the valley. Our Maopityan 
guides remain«l at a respectful distance, not vejiluring near for 
fear of spirits. Mr, Gaodall and myself got as near os we could, 
and then scrambled to the summit. 

Tlie black mosses of rock which rose above t!ie foaming waters 
were clothed with venluTC, and chiefly overspread with a Lycopc^' 
diatn interspersed here and tlicre with a *001101 Justitia. I found 
there a plant of great interest to me; it was a Solanem of humble 
growth, but whose floWer resembled an Auricula in colour. I was 

* ■' ItodEcH S, rO,;a>rt pt™ JUMine C, & p«di]^ C Icna cm«r^utca Uqiic b 
oqnum TutiwinuBa dtipoiLtvr. 
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astontshc<l al the Uilal abieoce of Orcliklca*. which generallj cle* 
li|^ht in those situations wtiere the spray of a cataract preserves a 
constant moisture. The hij^h trees prevented our enjoying a pros* 
pect from our elevated situation, hut we could sc^e to the S.\v. the 
mountains we would have to ascend the next morning. 

The tliermometer stood under the tent at 3 o'clock in the after¬ 
noon 73®, at 6 o’clock 74*'2; the difference between the wet .ind 
dry bulh was. during the former hour, 1**6, during the latter 0*.H 
or ^tbs of a degree. The barometer varied between 29**143 and 
2<>114. 

13^A.—Started soon after 6, ascended and baited 40 minutes 
after 7 on the summit of .Mount ZibingaaUacko. Iluntcn’s baro¬ 
meter was here consulted,* and wc found that our height was ap¬ 
proximately not more than 370 feet. We again crossed the 
Onoro, rushing turbulently towards the large cataract. We thus 
ascended and descended bill after hill, and. although the inter¬ 
mediate %‘alleys were always considerably higher than our camp 
last night, w*e descended nevertheless, in several instances, from 
200 to 300 feet, in order to ascend a similar height at the distance 
of a few hundred yanls. These mountain %’alleys between hill 
and hill were swampy and overgrown with Manica palms, ami with 
the bcoutiful Mauritia Jiexnosa, or Ita palm. As splendid as this 
latter tree appears in the savannahs, which seem to be its favourite 
place of growth, it cannot vie with the specimens 1 saw here. 
Some of the trunks attained a height of more than a bumlred feet 
liefore the beautiful fan-shaped leaves spread out in tropical gran¬ 
deur. Their luxuriant growth was really surprising, the more so 
as 1 bad hitherto seen them only on plains and arid savannahs, 
while here, at an elevation of not less than 1200 feet above the 
sea. Uieir summits stood 120 feet alane the ground.'f The other 
species with a prickly trunk {M. aculeata) grew to a height of from 
20 to 60 feet, and was much more robust than the specimens 1 had 
seen at the Rio Negro, nor did it grow here in groups. The 
Manpityans call the Ita, Kthi; the Tarumas, Yuro-i. 

We traversed the summits Honicuri, Yiatzo, and Kabai okitza, 
and after descending into tlie valley between the sixth and seventh 
summit, we found the first rivulet, which flows towards the 
Amazon. It was then about 10 o’clock, and our barometer indi¬ 
cated a height of 1130 feet above the sea. The ridge which 
causes the division of the basins of the Elssequibo and the Ama¬ 
zon, in these regions, is 120 feet higher. The small rill is the 


* OaracMtir 29*740 in.; atUched tbtnaoaMtvr 7U^49; fkteefaed tWruun u rtet, 

; trw bnlU 70*. 

f ** Cnscil nuD io derktiooeoi octigcntornm pedum nifra oeeautm ■dtcendit re- 
gionw maritimsa pieiiu aoua tateriorie term eo««tiiietitein amuis.*—(’KuntL.) I 
otaeivad llietB oo araiUHiM m high h 3300 feet tbor* Ibe aes, dmt Bisatinik 
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Caphiwuin, or A pi ni nil, which receives the WjinfHnu, aiuj fftims 
at their junction the Caphu, the river Trombetas of the Portu¬ 
guese. 

We now folLoweJ more the direction of the ridges of the hilli, 
haidng previously crossed them tn)nsi'erse!.y. Our course erm- 
tiTiuetl R. by S., deviating scarcely half a. point. The narroiv val¬ 
ley's, or glens, which divided the hills, descended towards the cast- 
Having passed the summits Ketia-una and Kenukawai, the latter 
the twelfth lull in the course of the mortiiog, we traversed three 
more, and then descended towards the river Darura, one of the 
first tributaries ijif consequence which joins the Capbiwuin, or 
Ap iniau. It was just mxin, the greater part of our people fur 
behind, and even Mr. Goodall, who otherwise proved bitnself such 
an excellent pedestrian, had dropped among the reserve, and 1 
Was about gfiving orders for pitching tnir camp on the Imnksof tlic 
cleur mountain stream, but. our MaopityanSr anxious to reach their 
home, described the distance of their settlement os only a couple 
of mUci, auilt after a rest of lutlf an hour, we commenced our 
march anew, I found it, however, a good hvo inUc^ before wc 
entered the provision grounds, and beard the barking of the dogs 
announcing our nrrivnh 

We saw before Us two huts, the one of unoomtnon large size, 
the other smaller, but both ovcrtippecl by that peculiar small roof 
which gives to them an Asiatic appeamnee, still further increased 
by pieces of wood, cut in different shapes, hung up along the 
eaves, anil which the wind moved to and fro, Wc directeil oar 
steps to the smaller of the two, where wc were welcomed bv the 
chieftain (a Taruma by birth) and all the other inhabitants' who 
ha^l not Come to^ meet as at the lilssequibo. It was ridiculous lo 
see with what fear depictcrl in their faces the females gave us their 
hands; they hod no doubt been schixiled to lender ihcir w^elcome 
in llyit way; but if they bail expected an electric shock the hand 
could nat have been oflcred under greater apprehensiDn, Our 
AT ncusis and Tarumas, who considered tbetmclves so mueb better 
acquainted with Rumpean politeness, laughed most heartily at 
their awkwardness, I noticed among then} a v'oung woman with 
ti fright full tumour on the left side of the abdomen above the hip, 
ami what rerulcred her appearance still more shocking, she was 
enenW/e. She pussessetl much more courage and vivacity than 
tlic others, and with a smile gave me a hearty shake when 1 offered 
her my hand- 

A fter the first burst of welcome was over I went to the large 
hut, ibedwellingof all that remained of tbc tribe of Maoiiityans.or 
Frog Indians. The interiar of the hut was similar to that itf the 
Tarumns, Hhl Surpossnl in ske any I liad seen among the ludi- 
alls. It meoisured feet in diameter, and was of a proportionate 
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hrip^lit. Thtil peculiar nmainent, lb& painted trunk of a Iree^ 
wtiicli tfae Maopitvaiti call Ai^ukubuji was irLorc luJumed with In¬ 
dian Ugurcs tban I bod seen it amon|: the Tarnmas. ^ 

'I'tie flatness tsf the head anti coosequenll^p' the face and 

short circumference b peculiar ^>the tribe. 1 have nut been able 
to Jeamt upon the most minute inquiries, tlmt the form is given to 
the head by oriihrial means. The occiput of the men Is high, and 
almost [lerpendicular nbove the front; the frontal bene is small 
with regnrtl to extentj and in mi comparison to the fnoc below the 
eyes ; the cbeck-lx>nes ore liorsh and prominent; but the iihjsI re¬ 
markable part of the head is the gTBii extent between ear and cor, 
if measured from tlie upper part of that di^Qi, and the line con¬ 
tinued above the eyebrows, to tbeconimenecmeot of the other ear.'* 
It sur^nisses tbe mciisureiiient of other Indians generally by an ineb 
or two^ The lower jaw-buuc is uf great depths a foriDi^tiun whicb 
is gcnemlly considered ns a sign of aounal propensiiiesn, wbich, 
however* their high front seems to counterbalance* l^bcir nuses 
are good* The features of the females arc regular, the htow' dc-» 
licntely arched; tbe eves are large and black, and* like those of 
other 1 udioii females, jios&ass fire only when animotetl, at other 
times their usual expression Is that of 'diflidcncc and bashfulness, 
and arc seldom raised to the sjieaker* The average stature of the 
men is 5 feel 6 inches, that of tbe females 4 feet tO inches. The 
tallest of those W'ho form the retoiiant of the tribe ivas only 4 feet 
11 ^ inches; but their form is good, and the bauds and feet very small. 
The bows uf the Maopityans are larger than thu«e of tJic Ala- 
cusLs and Wapisiatias* being generally from 6 feet 10 incbet to 
7 feet in length* The lower or convex side runs more in an edge 
than in the bows of the former tribes, and they ore likewise dif¬ 
ferently strung. Iron is still scarce among them, and the greater 
number of arrow^poiiiLs are mode of bone. They possess a kind 
of Brrow-jKiison w'bicb they prepare from a root, which Wns the 
only part of the plant I saw^ and from which 1 judge it to he 
herbaceoui. The poison is neither so strong nor duett it retain 
Its qualiiy so long as the Umri of the Mocusis. The remarkable 
lubcr or bhiw-pipe* die Cura of the Macusia, is known to them 


* I wltl B, cdinpuidi t # 111,-iuLieenwiil ta Butriluilub ihc 
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onij from desjctrption, nor dill I «&e ant firo-anns among; tbom ; 
but nben I Tecoilocted, tbat on*my first visit to tbo Taromu in 
t837j lUa whole tribe pfisseSHnl only two olid'fuhioned fowling’ 
piecei w'hich they were xuliy afraid to fire off^ and tliat at niy 
present visit I saw scarcely a man wilbout oiie> it was clear the 
Af nopity ana could as easily procure tbemseU'ca these weaponst 
superior to their bawi^ the more so ns they nre conaider^ gootl 
trainers of hunting dogSj and among the Indians of the intenor a 
good hunting dog, like a marringeable girl, rommanda a gun. 

One of the men dreaaeil himself in the way they use for great 
Qocnsiona, and he felt fjuiie proud when the artist of the expedi¬ 
tion, Mr. GoodalU look his portrait. The arm it omamented 
with bracelets which are 4 inches broad, and which are made 
by winding the young lealleta af a palm rouuil n form of w>oriil 
of the same ibicknesa as the arm: they are afterwords oma- 
men ted witli hidiari figures. They are wnrn round the tipper 
arm, and a hunch of the large tail feathers of the red and blue 
maccaw (it/ocfitwercKJ aracartoai) are fixed between the arm and 
the bracelet, overtopping the head of the wearer by 5 or fi inehes; 
odti to this the two parcels nf parn>i's feathers ottachid at right 
angles to two pieces of wood fixed in holes that have lieen bored, 
w hen young, below the angles of tbe mouth, and which, asnlrenfly 
ubscrvoil. may be Likened to the feelers or aniennseof a May-bug, 
and besides all tbU. lliai peculiar head ortmment, the queue, en¬ 
cased in a tube, and adorned with numerous strinpof retl cotton, 
to which feathers of divers colours areattachcfl, and it will be con¬ 
fessed that the Maojuty.-tn in his holy day dress ]wesented a very 
jiccuUar appearance. He bad in his hniitl a thick piece of Ixim- 
bn<» which, in consequence of its being hollow, makes n loud noise 
when stamped upon the ground, but which for the sake of more 
noise is surmimdcd with hard sbdJed seed-pods," which odds a 
peculiar shrill sound. 

These people are very Ingeniaux; the combs which they manu¬ 
facture arc really hanilsomc. The teeth are made of palm- 
wooil. and fastened into n piece of bone. At the distnitce of an 
inch and a half below' this bone are fixed iw-o pieces of palm- 
wood, one on each side of the teeth, and the apace between the 
two pieces and the bone is plaited with red an<l white cotton, 
which senes both as ornament and for fixing the teeth firmly' 
Like the Tarumas, they do not cultivate much cotton, and pre- 
jvare their bom mocks of ^e fibres made of the young leaves of 
the Maurilin palm. Their waist-cloths are of spun cotton, but 
they barter them from their next neighbours, the WovawaJs, who, 
it appears, arc great coltivators of the useful cotton-plant. 


Tbtjf apficsitd. (tf me |{i itiaiiLhJi; ^ TIicTelia. 
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These MaopitTons are ihc last of their tribe; tbeir whole num¬ 
ber atnounlB to otitjf 39 individualit namely, 14 men^ 11_ women, 
8 hoys, and 6 girl*’ They w'crc formerly divided into two small 
selUeroentST but latterly they unite<4 as if a sentiment of their ajw 
proaohing extinction hml brought them together. 

In tbtir vidniiy was a small sciilemeiit of Tariima Indians, the 
chief tain of w'hieh they invitjed to preside over the in as captain, 
and he and hii people moved over to the Maopityana, who thus 
connected themselves closer with the Taruma5+ They are now 
living together In the great circular hull forming a emumunity of 
60 souls, isolati^ fiom other Indians by thick forests fttid liigh 
mauotaiQBj their nearesL neighbours being, to the southi the 
Woyawais, to the west the "I'arumaa at tlic; Ijssequibo, b*iUi about 
4 or 5 data*journer from them. They call themselves jMawakwa; 
the Wapisianas, how'evert call them Moopilyans, from ''inao> a 
frogt fil’d pityan,^"' people or tribe. 

Their provisian-fiebis were very extensive, but they had been im¬ 
provident, and the cassada plant was not yet rijTC fur use ; and iho 
information of Yariuioho w'as quite corrert, tlial they inixt>d rotten 
wood with their cassada Hour to make it last the longer. Our 
glass beails «n<i knives were, however, loo sedticingi and the 
women {[to whose department the barter of the produce uf the 
proviBion'grounds belongs^ readily parted with what they could 
spare, 

1 Was naturally anxious for informatluii as to the direction we 
should take in order to fall in with the bead waters of the Coren- 
jyne. The inU'rniediaic sjiace lietwecn this Mtllemeni and the 
river appeared to b« quite uninhabited ^ alul although the people 
knew^ of the existence of a river of the name of Ctiruiii, the only 
practicable way, they said, to reach it would be to follow the Ca- 
phiwuin or Apiiiiau, until it is joined front ilte N, by the \\ aiia- 
mu* then to ascend the latter lo the Kfltlement of the Pianogholto 
and Ikrio Iniliaittv The Frog Indians were, boweycr, no great 
navigators, and their fleet was most miserably inrfllcivntt consist¬ 
ing merely of a few bark canocs in a rotten state, I therefore 
gave the necessary orders to construct wood-skins, or bark canpes, 
for our own navigataptl, and, in eipOClaliiiD i.ff such stTuits, the 
Coxswain had hern ordered l« provide himself with the net esaary 
tools, and principally a jmir of good American axes,* on our start¬ 
ing from Pirara. All hands were somi engaged in felling trees 
for the construction of oor craft, I engaged at the same lime 


• A tratfUrr ihrfluf^ ibt iVimto uf lh« imivripf- iJianld comiitrr ifli Aidb™ii Kfc 
iuitiwrciwl'iSc toul. A down ciywr ixn of Uw t*it Eiiniiw*ri cnmufinirtm* will nci€ 
lavte pciJiuI 10 A ({Odd AnnrkKn frtling li*. Two pf tb™^ urf bavr t*prh tN«iL ■lumrji 
i*tjr expedition, w bitetn l*Wnl Atrtl wot, SI i 1 *c «Dd of tkai dim, u kit KalfM 
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two \fn[>pUynn» to procftol ntM itinrninir to the Fiono^hotlr* at 
the WannmUf to inrctrm th(!'m aT our intecjiilctl visit, nncl Ut ref|tipsl 
tb^tn lo mMl uj with pitwismo#, iis lUewsitttlv among the Alaopit- 
yans did not promise a Large supply. 

The Indtauf between the and 5ili parallels of latitude 
generally make use of the Bully-treo {JiI{tnu$Cp» Spre.f) for 
canoes; but as this useful and magniRcent tree does not gronv 
here, we had to use two other trees, one apparently allictl to the 
locust Courbaril), and the other the white Mnran^ 

or Halsam Capniva iree^ I was quite astonished when I became 
aware of the fact» that the Latter tree is likewise used for such a 
pumwc. 

The coiswain, who W1 Iwcn presenl when they felled the 
trees, I old me, that when they came near the heart,, the balsatn 
gushed out in such quantity that several gallons might have been 
colleeted. 1 n the absence of bottles they brought several joints of 
the bamfcMWj Riled with it, which being ultimately put into quart 
bottles Riled five of them. [ i was perfectly white and transparent. 
The Maopilyans, like all other trilics. call ibis plant Maran^ but 
its medicinal qualities are unknown. Indeed^ I have never seen 
an instance of that peculiar disease for w^hieh it is used in Kuro]>o 
among the tribes of the iolerior. The [ruliaus use the balsam 
like palm uih anoint their bodies with. 

'rhe Jnyert of the liber of a Bpecies of Amyris were found bv 
Cailliaud to be usetl by the Nubian Mohammedans as jiajM-r, oii 
which they write their legends;* we may tlierefore conclude that 
the bark parts eajilly from the wofxi, and this quality seems to 
belong to the whole order of Amyridaociet to w-hich Liodley has 
joined I he genus Copaifera j-f and the Endian selects the liark of 
these trees for the preparatinn of his slight skllfs. Same of these 
trees, however, must attain on enormous size, as a single one 
gave iis tw‘o Ijark canoes, each IlTi feel long, and 4 feel 5 inches 
wide* The bark of the tree, which i considered to be a species 
of Hymnnsca, is much ihickar than the former, and nearly half 
an incli in thickness. The wood Is white, and appears to be 
rather soft; but the heart j$ heavy snd close-gnu ned, and ap]>a- 
rently of great durability. One of these tree*, which was cut 
down near our camp, measured J25 feet from the base to the top 
of the bniRChes, The ^Maopityaes call this tree \’aru-varu. 

—After sulTcring the pains of labour for nearly 3 days, 
the y-tMing woman with the large tumour this morning brought a 
child into the world. Previous to her delivery she hatl been 

* ' Kstunl SfitPin^Qr Birfbnrf Sn4 p. l&Ji, 

+ I da not fiilltfw EiHHidMiT m hiii * UMKn t^lwitarum,'« bu EMAiidcn Caniifen ai 
IwlaoKiag: to tlmwyh il jiuiHiia Itvuibmaiu tiuit; ia em-rv (tUrer 
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Jirpt in a Emnll oUtlioufCj. but bnd afterwaTils walked lo her 
a<ieu8tnnietl place in ike Ini^c huL 'rtic Indiana inriied me tti 
sec the infant, and scco/dinglv, provided wilk itnne suitable pre¬ 
sents^ I w'cnt. I have before observcii that this Ionian wiiS more 
lively than the others^ and when she saw me approaching her 
hammock she held the child op^ ond appeared particularly proud 
that her firsl-born was a h(jy. Nature bad here done alL If 
her deformed Ijudy and protracted labour he considered, it is 
surprising in bow shon a Lime after, sbe could sit up anti smile 
at ber haby and at ihc presents it recrived from me. ±>he is a 
Maopitytm, and the second wife of a Taruma, the father of (bo 
child. Polyfumy appears very common, hut, in the present in¬ 
stance at least, it is clear ihal beauty was do motive of choice in 
the second martTape, I'lie first wife, who has had two ckildrru^ 
was a fine-looking Indian; 

The new-born child liod all the ebaracteristids of the mother^s 
tribe. It was not quite an hour old when 1 saw ii, and the flat¬ 
ness of its head, os ci>mparet1 with the heads of Otltcr tribes., was 
very remarkable^ lu sire w'as Hi inches; the circumference of 
its bead 13| inches. A female ciuld of the siune tribe, not quite 
*2 months oltl, measured 17 inches; the circumference of the 
bead l3i inches; the circumference round the abdomen 14f 
inches, A third one, 4 (lunar) months old, measured ‘2!3 inches, 
ond was 174 inches in circinnforence rouiul the abdomen. In all 
three cases the profuse hair on the head of such young children 
ap^>eared to me remarliEible, 

We h o«l must unfavourable weather during the commencement 
of our stay al ihu fllaojnlyan settlement. Georgetown, on ihe 
coast, is famed firr the severe showers of ram to w'hirh it is sub- 
yrct; but tlie toirenis which we espericm'cd on the night of the 
l^tb of July, Burp.is4ed in violence anything 1 bail ever witneffied. 
The noise of the descending rain overpt>wcrcd the thunder, which 
could only be heard when the ibunder-cloud passed over our 
bead, and cinp followed clap. The succeeding mornirig was fair 
and cool; and the thermometer, which during the previous raitiy 
days had stood at 70** now indicated only 69*, a degree of 
freshnc» wliieb ratlicr surprised me, ns we w ere nol oitifc than 
S80 feet above the level of the sea, and near the equator. 

I'he latitude of the settlement was 1* 25' 18 ' N.,* and its. dis- 
lADce, by chronometer (FrudsliMn*! No. 369), H' 37''' E. of the 
'I’aruma place on the EBsequibo,f The following table will give 
the necessary comparison; it rests upon forty ohservaiioni:— 


♦ Tb'u U the bh»u of -Ii Lucum-rntruluM iliitiulE* uf* (flT) OnIJiLiii uiil 7 hra- 
COtlW. ' 

+ aflpc ir w, Brtjw®wkt. 
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ISfA. Out bark mticws bcinjg' reiwlyj and the wamen having 
u* M lunch CHJSsadii flonr as they 'Cnul.il spare iiv their 
straitened circumsuticesv engaged six men from the village it> 
iHxciinpany us ui the first Piauoehotlu sctilenictit^ and itaTted od 
the fullonrlng- inorning. 

The Caphiwuin wajs fcarcely 15 yards brand tihcre we em- 
L j tiocks, and otherwij* obstructed bv tree* that 

bad fallen across, tbrongU whicb wc bi»d, in many instances, lo cut 
n po^ge for our boats: this, togetber wjtb the want of skill *»f 
the Maupitjans, fr^ueniLy tndangeretl our frail tanoes. Indeed 
ibe awkwardness which the Monpityans jiaddled, drew down 
upon them the ndimile of onr Macufii*, who considered thcin- 
selves very superior betatmen. 

Sinreral small rivers joined the Caphiwuin, ofter w^htch it in¬ 
creased in size, and fi>rced tia way lerbulently through the moun¬ 
tain chain. We passed Mount Yacawari on the iJOtb. 1 esu- 
maietl its summit at 1500 feet abm^ the river, which was about 
the average height of ihe hilU we had hiihertfj passed- The 
direction of tlicse ridges it bj no means uniform, and deviates 
generally between N. and E., and N. and W, 

The flora of the ^nkt of the Caphiwuin eKblbiled all the 
luxuriance of ibe tropics. I'he scarlet the blue Peini^^ 

loi^ pendulcitis flowers of the iW;wfrnj, with its rounded 
fi-uits of cilran-Tcllow, and large preen, shining leaves; Uw flow- 
liig rups of Auhlct* Chrcijmr Guianifjuu; the nnt-tree (ThrAf- 
^itta uiiL it* upright panicles of yellow bKi«si>mai; the 

splendid CVw/a imj^wiV, with its large ime ahaiied flower* and 
Mp«t b if fonneti of virgin wax, each petal tinged with rose ■ 
Auhlcla enmsoq E^>mux, remarkable for its falcate prxb |>end- 
inf from lUe iron on tlii™l.like p«iunri«; il,c bknkjof tko 
nver, nunmeu mm gmceful bamboo bosliei nnU funmtie Mtuii- 
aai nomorou. pal™, nnil the Theoinma mow erowine nJon- 
t^oonalj, llo mnjMlic I3^hoHttia-^l onLl«l lo teJer itio 
picturo lufbl, ,nmi«iing to iho bolani.i, and dtliEbiful to Uio 
ejfe. Tbe rilJi and mpidj now became iiumcrour. We hdied 
ID the evening of tlie aOih at Ibe head of Uwija. tl.e Gm fall 
which mu of an) coaiequonee. The djtes which caiucd it were 
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■latj preenit&nCj end. according' to the chronomcleTj wre n cre then 
10 miles FL of the Mjirtpilvan sctilcmeni. 

We passed;^ soim after hckiii of the 2 tat, ^^o□IIt CanamiizinT 
about 2000 feet aboro the river, or 2850 above the sc:i. J t ia 
on the river's left bank, and is id its form more pointed tluin 
the other mountains we bad passed. Our camp was pitched 
this night near another fall. The rock was here of grecnslonc, 
passing into clay-slatc^ and, itrelching' right aemsa, caused the 
river to fall perpendicularly, as over a mill-dam, [nto die basin 
below. Some envitiea in ibe hard locfc were very remarkable. 
They nr ere shaped like sonp-plates or saucerB, about 8 inches in 
^llameter, and 2 inches in depth, and quite smooth, I was un¬ 
able to ncci>unt for tbcir formation. Obscrvnlirins of norlhcrn 
stars gave for the latitude of this place !■ 23' 23" N., and its me¬ 
ridian distance by chronmiieter was 13' tl" E, of Uie Maopiiyao 
seltlement. 

The following day w'o lost two of our bark canoes. One run 
against a rock and split, and the second sunk j two of the Mao- 
pit vans went through the heavy surge at the foot of one of the 
Jalis, which Cftused it to be swamped. 

\Ve hail proceeded only a few miles on the morning of the 
23rtl of July when our progress was siojTpwl hy the large cataract 
WamartJ Serrika, Here we had to carry Ixilh the boats and the 
ba^ge over a distance of 700 yards, wluch wcopied the whole 
dav. A barometrical measurement gave me 45 feet for the total 
height of the fall, 

—The difficulties which the nsvigation of tho river pre¬ 
sented were still further merKwed by our not understanding the 
language of our guiilrs, ft appeared that only one of them, had 
been down this river before, anti then, as far ns we could uniler- 
ctain] him, ho was very young. ThU man was, moreover, sullen, 
and not favoured by nature w'ith much discernment, I gave him 
a seat in ray own bark-canoe, w'hich by the Indians n cunsideml 
an honour, but it did not change his mannen. Wc had scarcely 
advanced a mile on the monung of tbb day when another large 
fall was Ijofore us. We had again to unload, widi curry the bag¬ 
gage nbont 600 ysrds overland. The boats were lovrered down 
the falU and here 1 met with a painful accident. Anxious to 
witness the passage of the canals over the impediment, I rrosset) 
a small tsland, from whence I could observe the mtuiamvres of 
the crew. Deeply intent upon what they were doing, I paal no 
attention to the ol^ecis immediately around me, and had placed 
mvself unwittingly and without hat under the large nest of a 
brownish species of wasp. I must have touched it, and rousetl 
their ire. The first intlmaiion I bad of tlie dongn^Dus proximiiy 
was the violent pain i experienced from their stings in fourteen 
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difft-rent parts of mj Lcad^ nhd, nol beings able (o pet the wmiib 
out «J riiT Lair, tlicj iMntinuol lo inflict llieir woumli. Hail I 
not IwoD iisliaincd of abowinp anv ttcaknpss brfor« the 1 

ihipht have cried out iviih the juln; which, rtnmpe to say, ciitn- 
miijiimicd |[ip|f lo rig-j,| arnt, chiellv under the arm-pu I 
pissed a feverish oiplst, and fell the c^nis^uc-nce of the ilinps W 
■jime (lays after. Hanng pissed s<j|ne moire cataracts and rapids, 
the nver became comparatively imooth. It had scarctly mcreUed 
111 breadth for the last 00 miles, and in lieu of raoimuins, croups 
oJ small hills, scarcely 150 feel in height, approached the baiik, 
wfiiie thp stream iiself was stnddctl with numerous blocks of era- 
mtc of the usual spherical lortn, 

26 /A.—The trees near the bank* of the river were this inom- 
'if fl«:ks of small monkeys; they consisted 

cbiefty of puos aud ynrkis (I^ithecia f and Cebut CapucAi- 
HM#), and some Kiuitrel-intuikeji (Caimrix fnujvus). andfusto- 
itubeU at seeing human beings passing tlieiV abode, they eahibiu-d 
i-»ery attitude nnd grimace which their agiljiy and curiosity, at 
itic strange sight of us intmders, called forth. We liad hitherto 
>een Bmimpanlpd by a general silence, interrupted only by ibe 
no^e of f^mg Writers, our own voices, and tbe splash of the pud- 
Cl. Ibis day it was otherwise; several feathered sorigiiicrs 
raised their trices, discordantly broken in upon by the noise of 
no nsMmhly of hnwky {U^rter iettcoffa^er, Vieill.), known in 
the colony by the name of hulbdogs, and «blcb, when perched 
on the suintmp of the highest ineca near the banks, never fail Uj 
P^®^tig boat with their stunning cry, 

A large monkey (Atcfe^ptjmSiTtu)^ resting with its long 

egj on a curved branch, while it kept its erect portion by grasiil. 
log wdn It* spidpTdike arms some hraoch above it, reminded ns 
torcibly [at the distance we were from the nitiniaJ) of die humnn 
•tructure—the more s» os she wm a mother, and }m\ a young 
one clj^og to her breast. We Lad not proceeded a great di^ 
Iwice when ihe howling m unison of half a doien Araguatos, i>r 
low era (Ste/iicr K/ncuhft, ncoff), resounded like the roar of 
bon, through i^he lurrounding forest. They did mrt obsene us 
ami we were able Uj come ijuite close lo the trees w btire thev 
were sitting i I punted six Amidst Uie deep bass of sevend 
old ones, WM di^ncity heard a shrill , 6ne voire/proceedinc from 
what u caUod hy the Creoles ihe singman/' or preccuior' im 
immunity or poup of bowleg is without him, aLl he h uaiu- 

“ tvjmpared with the 
others. So say the Creoles; and attliongh the fact is unconiested 
that, whenever they commence their dreadful laiwliijg, the shr^ 
voice IS hcard^niungst d,em, we, os naiuralisut, cnimo^ agree ivifh 
the woodmao, ihat aatum ikmld „l«t one from tbTrest and 
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pive hjm a sinaller ibc, tliat he may act Qi leader la ihe disotr- 
dont concert. It i* moaX probably a female^ or a young aspi¬ 
rant wlwj liaa not yet acquired ibe sonorous boss voice of ttie 

aged. ^ 1 1 T T 

Wo bad commenced shortening our allowancei and the Indians 

could not resist ibe lemptaiion cd replenishing the Iriplcr. The 
crack of tbe percussion cap,* llie report of the gun, the cry of the 
$tBXiled singers, the heavy fall of otic of the in, was the act of 
a few rnoincats. 

The hollow sound of mahing waters iaformed us that we were 
approaching anolher caitaracl, VVe luul passed in the course of 
the morning numerous small hills on our right and left, without 
any serious obstacle inierropting our n£Lngaiiiin> but, on ap- 
proacblng a bill which cileiulcd and S., we saw another fall 
Ijcfc^re us. The Maopiiyans call it Karamalaliura: it presented a 
very remarkable appearance, fur the greater volume of water 
flowed alMiut IfiO yards along a ni'^ ledge of granite, like A 

nntuml aquciiuCtf in q S. tn- by ^1, diTi^tioni nbout 20 Ttct abo™ 
a amallcr branrh of the rlvcV, which precipitated, at the dim- 
rnencement of the ledge, into the basin below* and then flowed 
gendv along the h)ot of the natural mitieduct. while the vvaiers 
above were rnshmg turbulenily ttjwards the abrupt temiinaiion of 
the granite kdge. where It again united with the former stream 
by forming a large cataract. These shelves of granite astoniBWl 
me by their vasincss; the action of flowii^ water hnnng denuded 
whole tracis of their earthy orvering, they now appeared like 
gigantic terrace*. 

The rocks were covcretl with that strange waier-plaai the 
Wirinye, belonging to the genera Mi?urerat Podoftemon^ Laeis, 
&c., mid the river having fallen in the course of the Inst two cUyi 
they nrtw raised their branches above the water* and were in full 
bloom. Here 1 secured a specimen of that kind of fish, of ft 
dark-bloc colour, which on the one hand resembles closely the 
Pacu (Mi/lftit Facii), on the other Piral (Serra-talmo mjer)4 
and of which 1 *aw^ the first in the river Padamo* a tributary of 
the Orinoco I The Moopityan* call it Umursu* but, wttb tbe 
euccptlon of Soroieng, wbo bad alreatly accompanied me at in¬ 
terpreter on my former journey to the Orinoco, none of our 
Indiana bad ever seen one before- / * ■ l 

While our boats were being lowered dawn tbe cataract (wbicb 
nearly occasioiiicd tbe destruction of my own skiff)* Mr. Goodall 
occupied himself with making a sketch of tbi* remarkable fish. 


• Tin aiuiftf lihiUun caU p«ctMriali ap Hiiivitarih* ij»- 

timAtlng Ibv «siitai'HJn uf tbe hse^hjsiI ihc beavsn «p5n cf U* C“n* 

+ Fiibr* of floaviaa, in * Nul Lifiliil’i Libnfy* vol. t- fP^ 

I Joutirtiflftlw Rfljitfiwuniptiiml SkKwtr, Vol-i. 
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^wbich it « mjmrnnion to pVe eWhwc a fuJl dd«-rioli»n 

I objinictkni and procMil^ kilf^ 

aj^mde fuitJM,r B btn ir^ hailed ai another fall, whe« the 

400 o; 

^ yard!, fortneil a precipitous caiarart at Its eitnniitv We 
had aj^n to unkjcui, and m tht day was already so far advaucttl 
I itare orders at once to encamp at the foot of it 

rhe ahouided herej our Crew waged war .gainst 

t iem with how and arrow ami cutlasses—ind^ a wW^aJe 
slaughter took place, and upwards of twenty were secured h 
^ quite an etihvenmg scene; cixrr person wished lo cariy a 
pnie auaj, and many a tumble look place, when fttim oier 
^emesa they paid no attention to the slippery rocks, or when 
t«K> yenio reseme Uie force of the enrrent carried them panlr 
doH awards to the foul of ihc fall. ™ 

He made om from our guides that this was the last fall of 

Thrc«i,?.f“ 1 "’“V >I>e C.pl,iwL 

J^o l^iiieter ihowHl . descent ot 22-2 feel from d.e nI«*or 

.“X 'ho Msopiijiuts. which in n direct line irnearlr 

4^ “f7 ■? '‘■Wch mnkc. nbo« 

nfVrf ' formorlj considered die Pndumn (b tribuiarr 

b. « ™c ef the rivers the most ohstnuc^ 

the Caphiwnin (ax sarposses it. The 
japtude of the hiot of the lower falj was I* 50" N rnixl it 

lo.ng,.n& 5?. IG' 50" W. of (Ireenwieh. The n.“n ^fl “1? 

ttrnrKrn'm^h'f .it" •“ fi 

*lie descent menuoned shore has he™ 

arM,—Thii moininj we cbaieU n js^ar that was swimminw 

He hiin«lf lerinrejj mnm], dirowine a ilaice at us ant) 

u'ufiir'lhlt*) Ijoat was from him.*B 0 d, no doubf 

hiil curled “h^t “'S;e'‘:.rJ"''Ho tetdT'th^Ta h" 

1^1 *V eiv from his spotted skin, wnlkod leisLel* 

without ginag us even a second glance mJ 
rifle missed fire iwacc, to my great annoyance n.^1 r u ' 
unsious to send a ball afier him.^ jt had only bwa J 
trot a little faster out of mir sight. ^ ^ ™ske him 

The jagUM appear to be very mimerous hereabout- U ^ 
only yesterday that we «w the ijuirks of thSrf^i V. 

«tmp, and a few days previously w e si^n„e croul^ing I Z 
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trunk of » tree: when tbe boat quiUi near, h jumpetl down 
{itid scampered into the busli» But otjr black ctwk tells ibe best 
flloTj. and still trembles at the recollection of his adrenture. 
Ortc night, be says, wbik Ijing awake in bia bammock, ^ saw 
n huge animal w\u> come up close to him, imelling him all 
ot'er* He feared to move^ and seeing a ptur of eyes like bumir^ 
coals, shut his ownj but when tbe beast^s snout came near bia 
fact he could retain himself no longer^ and giving a tremendous 
shriek, which awoke the wliole camp, be jumped out of his bain* 
mock, and nrithing in the worhl could induce him to return to it 
that night. He preferred sleeping on tiic ground uiiiler the lent 

of the coxsWi aim ^ , . 

VVe passed akjut noon liic river Cnmu (Sun river'), wbich joins 
Uie Caphiwuin from the N,N,E,, and is nearly nf the same*?*e ns 
its rtcipient It is now uninhabited, and has its source, tis we were 
given Iw undersland, in some high mountains. After this junc- 
lion the Caphtwuin tents a point more to the S, and »ime of 
its reaches trend csen to the W. of S. ; its banks nit! low, and 
It no longer meandert through am&li bills at- it did yesterday. 
I estlmatied its average breadth at about 300 feci. 

2,^A._An hour before noon we passed one nf lliose temporary 

huts which the Indians^ when on fishing expediiinm, or while 
travetUng, erect on the Imnka of the river, and, miserable nt they 
are, ihev attest that human beings have cimflrucvsl them for 
their abode. We bad not seen one since we left the cntAraci 
Uwija* a sure token that ages had elapsed nnce human beings 
had travelled np or down this river, Unriya apprarm (o lie the 

LUtlma Thule “ of the Maopityara down the ri%er, and the 
hut we had just passed “ the furiheii” of the Pianoghniio i iMliait* 
npwardSr while the mienncdiote 70 miles was the haunt of the 
Jaguar and tapir, and, oj our Indians no doubt believe, tbe al>ide 
of all kinds of hobgoblins imd other spirits, mischievously inclined 
towards the human race, 

A small fall, which however ocxasloned us some difficulty, 
induced me to encamp. While they were pitching our lente I 
observed some smoke at m short distance before uSr a sight boiled 
with delight in the wilderness, as a sure token of the presence of 
man. One of the bark canews wai (|iuckly bmugiit over the fall* 
and with uur precious guide, the ctucsn^in, and Saforeng. we 
pulled towards the piece* and eagerly dimhed tbe steep banks in 
expectation of finding people. The furious barking of baJf-a- 
duzeri dogi soon proveiil that we liad not been mistaken. 

We found a ttimi, a young woman, no doubt his wife, and a 
joung girl* arrived at puberty* but who.iike the poet, seemed to 
think that " beauty is, when unnilometl, adorned ijje most, and 
aix'onlinglj despised even the figdeaf,. A boy about 13 years of 
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^.a^in ibc same naked stale as ibe younjr prl. camcoul of 
Ibc wood. cura,us lo sec what caused ihe barking of the dogs, 
and appeared awfully frightened al sight of mr white faccril 
was a /urumau family, a branch of the PianojJliolto tribe, who 
were clearing a new provision.field. Two small panaps. or tern- 
porary huU serjed them as shelter. The man Ll dll the ap- 

iTa^lX ™ sheathed 

in a tube of palm-lea%-es and ornamented with coloured feathers. 

He wore below the knee a baml of cotton strings, from which 

Imng a large tas^l. coloured re.1. Round the aStles were tied 

jome strips of Hm-leaves. The young woman did not differ b 

her ature from the generalty of the Indians; but her que-yu, 

which IS Mu^y made of gla^ beads, when this much Lefed 

wticle u u, ^ procured, appeared to be made of seeds. The 

other two imlniduals, as already stated, were naked. This family 

ppea^ to be short of provisions, and we understood it Ui li 

r «^Ulcment. 

which they hopeil to reach in five days. 

T'be junction of the Wanamu and Caphiwuin appearctl to be 

we should fiiHl people I was uncertain as to our route. 

He returned to the cataract, where the ledge of rocks promised 

but widrih^“"'‘^”^ taking astronomical olWalions for Litude; 
bu with ^e exception of w>me circum-mcridian alutude. of .Mari 
and * y D^nis, my object was frustrated by thick hlack clouds 

pbero. Nui^u. tbootin); .ur., wme apparnillr ukine tbeir 
«>urM upw.^, became niible when tbe oiiaque cloud, did not 
jnlecfere. mul prmre.! tba, the upper .tmo.ph„e w«Xr Th^ 

bulb ZT. li 1.1 Sorts’"" ,■?“* !■*'»« 

from^ibe M«.pu,„ ucc;id’^rrl“.:!:r: 

u, 600 yards wide; ^ 

yards wide, and the G^phiwuin of a simila/hr t!l!*' 

U> my observations of last night the laiitn I f*^j|***. According 

«• 2i' N.. m.d iu ■o.g.-.ude^SeMS^ia.’J'lvr'f^tV&rc;' 
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observations pave me a height of 540 feel above 
the sea. From the mforinaiion which I aficrwartls procured I 
have no jh.ubt that the Caphu is the river Trombe JSS.Sna 
or Acunhas Cunuru, which f^s in 1* 57' S., near Obydos, into 
the Ama».n. The junction is. acconlin,? to Von Martius, 451 
I ansmn feet (aiwut 4b0 EnglUh feel) alnive the sea.* The 

wh^re of the last p.asso. 

here the fable of the existence of the Aiiiaxons has placed the 

republic of wwhke women, who onlj once in the course of the 
>car, namelj in Apnl, received men into their society. It was 

Orlir«!r"r^^ ®«»rding to Father d’Acuuha, 

on m ’ the men; and 

on mv imiuiriej. while travelling at the Rio Negro, that river was 

alwajs iKunted out to me as the one at whose sources the Ama¬ 
dous resided I he upjier branches of the river I'romlieias were 
j^rfectlj- unknown; large caUracts and the fear of Kiv^ige Indians 
had prevented the inlinbiuiiU of the lower Amazon from ascend¬ 
ing that river to anj' distance, and fur want of belter information 
It Has the subject of the strangest stories.f The Caribs of the 
t orenljnc pretended that these women without husbands inha- 
bilcd the rejpons m-ar the sources of the Corcnlvne. which we 
nmv know to^ at no great distance from the northern branches 
of the nver Trombeias. We have therefore, as well from the 

V “ vv"'i ' traditions that the Amazons of the 

Aew World inhabited a central district, from whence the rivers 
iloH northw^l towards the Atlantic, and southward towards the 
Amazons. The route of the present journejr, which traversed 
these very regions, has onlj added to the conviction, that the ex¬ 
istence of Amazons was one of thiise inventions calculate*! to 
rapuv^lc the attention, and add to the wonders of which the New 
World was considered the seal. The inhabitan»s of the central 
district were perfeciljr unaerjuaintod with even the tradition of the 
oxulence of such a republic, w hich. 1 trust, will henceforward 
be regarded as a mere groundless fable of the dark ages. 

Uc now entered the Wanamu. or, as the Indians at iu upper 
cou«e call it, ihc \au-uh; it has, like the Caphiwuin, vellow, 
muddjr water. Indeed, save when we left the Essetiuibo,’! have 
n.K seen a single river with black water. Iu current was about 
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fine knnl and a half per Hour^ il ims stqdded wH-ih blocki of 
^anit o and fcMnning rapitls al n short dismnee from the junction* 
ami we antidpitcd niany iini>«hmeiit» in its aMOt. 

Aa our pirimsiona vtctp low, we hoped the information we Iinil 
Twci^'cil of the existence of Indian seUlements near ilie mouth 
of the Wanamu would speedily be realiK.edp though we b^n to 
have our doubts; noon passed without our meeting with any 
sij^i of an inhabited plnec* and on closer inquiry* hy means of the 
few words I had collected of the language uf my guides* I ascer- 
talnctl* to our great fllsippiiintmenl* that the nearest village was 
a journey of eight days from the mouth of the VVanamu. VVe 
liad been toiling eleven days without inierriiption, and eight 
days\ioumry was yet before us. Reducetl to less than a single 
basket of breatl and eighty pounds of cassiida flour* we had noiv 
to atlopt the most rigid economy* 

The river as we advaticffd flowed between hiUs which ap- 
pmached its lianks; their height did not exceed ‘200 or 300 feet, 
and as thev jiresented the same outllnea to winch we hail for some 
time Ijcen aceustomed, the scenery was monolonoua. Rapids 
Were frequent* but hy no mean a of such ft height ns those of the 
Cnpbiwuin. The banks of the latter river afciouiided in cantpa- 
Irec-s* {Ctirapa frufawff^isfj, Auhlet). Rrazil-nut (/frrfAafwrVt 
exrfha, H. and K ), and the wild plantain-tree (Fhtinaka^}er- 
munt Gitiaiieiitiit Endlichcr)* not one of w^hich was to be seen 
<Iuring the first days of our ascent of the VVanamu. The nights 
were foggy and cloudedp and a heavy mist generally oljscnred the 
sun at his rtsingp until he rcachecl from 20® to 30® above the 
horiron* when it cleared* and a strong breejre set in from the 
N.E. The heat between one and two o'clock was frequently 
intense, and the thermometer* freely exposed to the sun* nwe 
to I2H®. In the morning at six o'clock it vnKcd from 68^ 
to 7l“* otherwise the weather had been fair for several days 
pastp and it w fis eviilent that thedry season had set in. The river 
Curiau joined the Wartamn in about 1” 16' N. lat. 1 estiirnted 
its breaillh near the junction at 2Q0 feet, and according to the 
direction as pointed out by our guide* it comes from the N.W* 
Fifteen miles above the junction I discovered the first bli^ck of 
grrmite stnee we left the Essequibo* covered with Indian picture 
wriliug. 1 had in vTiin looked for such near the large falls of the 
Caphiwuin; but as the river was much swoUeUp it is possiblcp if 
there were any* that they might have Ireen covered by the water. 
At the prescfiV locality there was on the left liank of the river a 
farge block of granite about 40 feci in diameterp covered from 
the water's edge with figures* many of them much wonip. and the 

* T1i 4> lodiUW etil or cln fniLt oa odl* vliicb Tbrj' ok vliirflj (br SDOiirtiliw 
l^r bur. 




Tht Uanarm—the Curiau—the Cataract ZUn. G7 
ropncction belwMn ibc aJjWnt figure* effaced ; bnl Mr. Goodall 

I proc«l,nff nighl. when all was 

hushed, I Iwd caughl the sound of falling waters, but as 
^icr |>rocc^ing aU>ut 2 rades this morning, we saw no fall 
^fore us I «>nclu<led I must have been mistaken. About 
half a mile above our last night’s camp fin lat. V 3(y x\ ) a 
the Curiau joined the Wanamu on iu ri’^t 
ank. Our guide, who apjieared the most stupid of all Se 
Indians with w^.m our travels bad made us acquainted, gave 
, me merely a bniad ha! for answer when I inquired 

ers TOmc ; and iw I could not obtain annhing further from 
him, I introduced the river under that name in the man We 
wion -fterwards again heard the soumi of rushing waters, and still 
no fall ,n sight. At last, after nine o’clock, we found we hail 
iwit been mistaken, and fall above fall presented itself to our eyes 

while the nver betokened the difficulties we should here have to 
surmount. " 

Little bills, consisting of hcapeibup blocks and clothed in ver¬ 
dure, enc«miia«i the river, which has forced iu way over the 
granite ledges. \\ e liad to unload the corials several times while 
passing over the impwhmcnU which the caUract Zibi threw in 
our way and we did not pass it altogether without accident. I 
had a favourite hunting dog of the Taruma breed, which • 
nttemptod to swim across the river a little above one of Uie cata- 

1 * him; he was carried 

down Md rose no inore. The name of this cataract, Zibi, ap¬ 
pears to have fixed itself in the memory of our guide in consS- 
quence of the tradition, that the spirit which dwells there demamis 
from every party that passes, a victim as toll. He had spoken of 
this prpious to our reaching it, and our Imlian crew greatly 
dreadcH the pos^ige. The loss of the dog did not api^ir ^ 
have satufietl the spirit of the waters, for one of the bark canoes 
was swampwl while sending the last fall of the series. 1 «iw 
he accident from a distance, and a pang shot through inv heart 
as 1 rerollected that it contained our last basket of cassaila flour* 

It WM, however, most fortunately saved. 

\ye halted a short distance above the great fall, which, accord- 
mg to my obi^rTatK»ns last night, was in lat. Has' 30'^ and 
88 miles E. of the Maopityan settlement. 

5/A.—The crew of one of the boau came in after nightfall 
having split in two, they had abandonwl, 
ami made their way through the forest. T^he loss was mn great • ’ 

only .fifficolty w« how lo divide Ihe c»w... our.cnoefwe,^ • 

wi.h7:’.^!rr VZ ' ' *“ "" 

Eighteen days had now elapsed since wc left the Maopityans, 
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and wc commenced to look willi suspicion on our guide, whose 
ronduct had by no means inspired us wiih much confidence. 
This morning, however, we fouiul some floating branches on the 
river which ap|>earc<l l«> have been broken only that morning, or, 
at the farthest, the evening before. Full of expectation I en¬ 
couraged the Indians who were in my craft to double the Quick¬ 
ness of the strokes of their paddles, and the canoe in which I was, 
being in advance of the others, we were just turning round a point 
when I saw a bark canoe with two men and several dogs coming 
from the opposite direction towards us. Resembling in their 
allire the Ma4»pityans, 1 conjectured they were the two men 1 
bad despatched two days previous to our departure from the 
Maopittan settlement to inform the PianoghotU) Indians of our 
intended visit. Scarcely, however, had the Indians gi»t sight of 
us. w hen they turned the head of their boat, and paddling with a 
swiftness that fear alone amid accomplish, all dur calling to 
them that we were frientls proved of no avail. Our guide re¬ 
mained deaf to our entreaties to speak U) them, though we knew 
that be spoke their language ; and as the other Moopityans, who 
might have been better inclinetl, were far behind us, we could 
onlv follow the fugitives In the hi>{>c of overtaking them, and pre¬ 
vent their spreailing any unnecessary alarm. We now saw a 
second canoe coming down the river, in which there were like¬ 
wise two men; but, suspecting us as the others had done, they 
also turned their boats and fletl. We were close upon the hin- 
dermost boat, when they turned into one of the inlets, where, 
sup{x)slng them to have landerl at their settlement, we follow-fnl 
them; but to our mortification wc found only their canoes w'ilb their 
hammtxrks and other things, and the dogs still tied up; the men 
bad fled into the wood. 1 now forced our guiile to fulltiw them 
with one of our own 1 ndians, and in order to pacify their appre¬ 
hensions, I ordered the other lioats to proceed onwards, and took 
the lead. After a pn»gress of about 15 minutes, 1 heard the 
barking of dogs, and turned into another inlet, where I soon dis* 
coverctl the landing-place of the settlement. I hastened with the 
greatest eagerness up the high banks, and saw a few huts before 
roe, tenanted only by barking dogs and our guide and the Macutf 
Indian, who, not being able to overtake the strangers, had arrived 
a little before us. and found that all the inliabitants hod fled, 
leaving everything behind them. We found the cossoda upon 
the b^iiig-pans, the maUp{)a filled with grated cassada root, a 
pepper-pot and some fresh cassada on the spot wl>crc they haij 
been eating when the^news must have been brought to them, all 
showing tha| they must have fled in the greatest consternation; 
they had not even taken their hammf)cks with them, which 1 
never before knew the Indians to leave behind them. 

We again despatched some of the Moopityans after the fugp- 
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tivps in the hope that they mi^ht yet overtake them, and had now 
leisure to look round us and brood over our ill luck. Our posi¬ 
tion was anything but cheering; there we were, entirely unno 
quainte<l with our distance from the next settlement or the 
direction we shouhl take to reach it. while those from whom wc 
expected information fled at our approach. 

The place did not appear like a permanent abode; a small 
mud hut not quite finished, and several panappes or temporary 
huts, constituted the settlement. We observetl. Iiowcver, 8 or 10 
cutlasses, several new axes, knives, and scissors, all of Dutch 
manufacture, and an abundance of a coarse kind of l>eads, but I 
could not make out what they were moile of. Indeed, amonsr all 
the contradictory information we hail received from the M.-io- 
pityans, it ap]>eared they had spoken truth when they bad said 
that the Pianogbottos traded with the Indians and the Maroon 
negroes of Surinam. 

1 gave strict orders to the Indians wlio hod accompanied us not 
to touch anything of the diflerent articles which had been left 
behind by the fugitives. Our Macusis and Wapismnas ot>e^ed 
these orders, but not so the Moopityans, who most ravenously 
fell on the eatables, alleging os an excuse their excessive hunger. 
Those whom I hail sent after the fugitives returned towards 
evening without success; they had traced them for some dis¬ 
tance, but said they had lost their track. I think the prousions 
they had seen on arriving at the deserted village was most likely 
the cause of their early return. I now began to mistrust the 
Maopityans more than ever, and soon found I was justified in so 
doing. I bad retired to my hammixrk, when a Wapisiana, whom 
we calleil by tlie name of Sloller, and who was the only one w ho 
apjteared to be on familiar terms with and understiMxl our guides, 
came with the information that be had overheard them planning 
to pilfer the place during the night, and then leave us to our 
fate. They bad been occupied since nightfall in preparing 
cassada brirad, and had likewise scraped together what eatables 
they could lay their hands on. My resolution was soon token. 
Mr. Goodall and the co.xswain having received their orders. I 
put an end to the preparations of the Maopityans. and placed 
them all six in the round hut, and loading our guns liefore their 
eyes with double balls, assured them they would be used if they 
moilc any attempt at escape. Long after midnight I threw 
myself into my hammock for an hour, and was up before dawn, 
the coxswain having the watch fn>m four in the morning. I 
interrogateil him as to whether all was right, and he thought it 
was; but on inspection I found that three of the prisoners had* 
escaped ; fortunately the other three, and among them our pre- 
nous guide and the cliief man of their number, had not l^n 
equally successful. 
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With day-light I was enabled to look about, and found that 
prerious to my stopping their proceedings last night, they bad 
succeeded in pillaging the huts of ererything valuable. On our 
^val we had counted eight axes and a similar number of cut¬ 
lasses ; two only of the former remained, and hammocks, pakals, 
with their little treasures, glass beads, &c., were all gone; in¬ 
deed, they hml almost succeeded in making a perfect clearance, 
and their design os communicated by Moller was placed bevowl 
doubt. * ^ 

I gave the three who remained to understand that the guide 
and the other principal man were to remain as hostages, and I 
thrcatenetl to fire upon them should they auempt to escaiie, 
while the third was desired to restore the stolen things, and that 
the two would remain as prisoners until he and his accomplices, 
whom we knew could not be for off, had succeeded in finding the 
1 nmoghotUis and induced them to return U> the village. 

The one whom we allowed to go free now went several times 
to the adjacent forest and back, no doubt carrying messages and 
advice from the prisoners to the three men whom the coxswain 
had allowetl to escape. In an hour’s time wc saw nearly all the 
stolen articles returned, and we were told that their three com- 
rades were gone after the fugitive Pianoghoitos to induce them to 
return. One of them arrived about noon in breathless haste 
commum^img the information that some of the I’lanoghottcrt 
were coining in a canoe, and he advised that we sluiuld allow the 
guide and the other prisoner h> go to meet them and siieak with 
them. This ruse, however, did not succeed; and, taught by our 

morning s experience, we keju the closer watch over our nri- 
soners. * 


The adjawnt fields abounded in cassmla planu, and I em¬ 
ployed our Macusis in preparing breail. keeping an account of 
the number of rooU which we used for our most pressing ncces- 
sily: in order to pay for it as soon as we should meet the owners, 
or, if this could not Iki, to leave the payment behind. 

Our situaUon wm by im means pleasant, and had It not been 
fur the duuxivery of the plot, we shouhl have been far worse off. 
Our hope was built on a friendly intercourse with the Piano- 
ghottos, M sad experience h^ proved to us that the Maopityans 

a'i T ‘" f 7 “ commeniLoni. 

proved incorrect: 

and bwllheyjacce^ed in e«,p.ng during ihe niglil with Ihci? 
plunder, which, under exuUng rirrumunncei, it would have been 
jmpo«ble to repl«^ .«t of ™r own «ore^ ihej would no doubt 
h.veembi™led u. with tlw I’.unoghotto,, even if tl.e« b»d re- 
turned, uid who doubtleM would have Mcribed the theft to lu 
h wnt equullj: crident that the two meMengor. whom we hail 
dupotebed from the Muopitjnn Mtticment for the purpow of 
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informing the Pianogbottos of our intended visit, had never pro* 
reeded on their journev, and, most likely, only awaited our dc* 
parture to return to the village. 

The following days passed between hope ami anxiety ; some* 
times buoyed up by the Information that traces of the jicople had 
bf^cn discovered, then again disappointed. The few hours* rest 
w hich our close watch over the prisoners allowed us to take in 
turn was disturbed by swarms of mosquitoes, and to make matters 
still worse. Mr. Goodairs health gave way, and I mvself became 
unwell. Deieniiincd, however, to prevent the escape of our 
prisoners, I ordered our tents to be set up right across the en¬ 
trance, so that any person going in or out was obliged to pass 
under our hammock^ Our own Imltans, who equally dei>ended 
ujMin our success for their safe return, and wliom I knew I could 
dej>end upon, were quartered in the hut with the two prisoners, 
the coxswain and one of the canoemen in a small hut bchiml, to 
prevent their breaking out of the hut in that direction ; and for 
keeping us all on the alert, those uj>on whom the watch fell os 
well as the rest, we trusted to the swanns of mosquitoes which 
rendered it next to impossible to enjoy sound rest. 

One of the hostages whom we hod allowed to start with one of 
our own Imlians in search of the fugitives, returned on the Uth 
instant with the information that, while stealing softly along, they 
hod heard the cry of a child, ami soon after obsened a woman 
squatting under a hut of pnlm-leavirs, trying to quiet her infant. 
As soon as she l>ecame aware of the presence of the tw'o men she 
cried out to sjKire her life. Her fears being quieted, she related 
that the men in tlie canoes, who had first seen us when wo 
approaclif;d, Imd thtiught we had come to murder the men and 
take the women into slavery, and had accordingly lied with the 
greatest precipitation, taking nothing with them ; and as the next 
settlement was five days' journey off, she being sick was afraiil to 
undertake it, and with her husband and child had remained in 
the ho|)e that, not finding any person, we would have left the place 
ere this. The cries of tlie child for bread had induc-ed her to 
steal near the settlement, and she had approached it dose enough 
to see me sitting under Ute tent. She had taken some yams out 
of the field and returned to the temporary hut. Her husband was 
almmt at the time the Maopityans ftmnd her, ami she would 
not return alone, but be^ed the Ma^ipityans to bring her some 
broad for the child, which was crying for hunger. I hastened 
them back with bread and presents; but they soon returned ; 
the fears of the woman must have been re-awakened, for she did 
not wait for our men, ami had again fled. 

In order to satisfy myself of the correctness of this account I 
examined the provision-grouwl along with Sororeng, and he soon 
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pointetl out to me tlie marks of recent footsteps.- The impression 
of the child's feet, where the soil had Ix^n moistened by the dew, 
was rery distinct, and we followctl to the sprK where tlie mother’s 
curiosity had ur^cd her forwards towards my tent, while the child 
hail remained behind : at least. Sororenp drew my attention to the 
deeper marks of the child’s feet, which he ascribed to its remain¬ 
ing: standin^t at the same spot fur some time. 

11 (A.—The three Maopityans who, in the first instance, hail 
escapeil during the watch of the coxswain, returned voluntarily 
this evening. They pretended haring been in search of the 
Pianoghottos, and said they had fallen in with the ramp of one 
of the parties on the thinl day (August 8th). but, unfortunately, 
the dogs of the strangers had given the alarm, ami they had all 
fleil, leaving, luckily for the staning Maopityans, some smoked 
meat behind. 

Our situation was really critical. W'e hail sufficient evidence 
of sei’eral parties, one of which could not have numbereil less 
than twelve persons, haiing passed our camp in different direc¬ 
tions, no doubt spreading the alarm of the arrinil of enemies; 
and that we might easily be overpowered will be evident, when it 
is contiilered that our wmde party consisted of only thirteen per¬ 
sons and two dogs, of which number the six .Maopityans may be, 
perhaps, considered as so many enemies; at least, I could not 
trusty men who, by their former actions, had shown themselves 
deficient in a virtue possesseil by all other Indian tribes—com¬ 
mon honesty. ^ Inileeil 1 had no doubt but they would glailly 
join any attacking party, in order to share in the spoil anil pre¬ 
vent our informing the Pianoghottos of their dishonrstv. 

f»<**doIl s indisposition under these circumstances was the 
more unfortunate. I resolved, however, as soon as he sliould 
be sufficiently recovered, to push on towards the N., tearing the 
baggage behind, and taking only the most valunhle instruments 
of the expedition. According to mv observations Deincrara was 
m the direction N.X.W. aljout 400 miles; and the Corentyne, 
where it becomes navigable, mi>st likely not more than 60. 

13#^.—One of the party who was despatcheil in search re- 
lurnnl^ this afternoon, ami brought the joyful news that they had 
fallen m with people near the small riier Iriau, and that two of 
the Maopityans were coming with them by water. Our joy at 
this news was great. We foncieil our difficulties were now at an 
end, ami our Indians collected round the narrator to liear more 
of the particulars. The momenta apjieared hours before the 
strangers arnved; they consisted of a man. two women, and two 
children, and we reci>gni;eil in the Indian and one of the two 
women the ZHrumatas whom we hud met near the mouth of the 
W anamu. As far as I could learn, by means of imperfect inter- 
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pretation, ihcy had proceeded, from the place where we had met 
them near the Wanamu, to $ome Pianogbotto Tillages that lie to 
the northward, to convej the wonderful news of our arrival, and 
while there, some of the fugitives from the present place Imd 
brought the news of our arrival, uking us for others accompanied 
by luistile Tsbikianas. He had told them of their mistake, ami 
volunteered to proceed to tliis place for the purpose of proving 
that he had no fear. He said that eight Pianoghottos were to 
follow him next day to assist us as guides. We were all now 
most thankful that our aflinrs had taken such a favourable turn, 
and in our joy, heaped presenU unon our informanU; a looking- 
glass seemed to cause them great delight. 

\Ve wailed until the 16lh for the arrival of the Pianoghottos, 
but in vain; ami, as Mr. Goodall was by this time suflidently re¬ 
covered, 1 considered it belter, now that wc knew where to find 
the |>eople, not to delay our departure. 

We had Ijcen at this place 10 days, which were, I must con¬ 
fess, passed in great anxiety of mind. My astronomical and 
meteorological observations were, however, not neglected. The 
latitude of the settlement, deduced from 8-4 circum-meridian alti¬ 
tudes of N. and S. stars, was 1* 40^ 5'' N.; the longitude, by 
chronometer, !• 35' 55'' in arc, to the E. of the Maopityan settle¬ 
ment. 

The mean of meteorological observations gave the following 
results;— 
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On the 26lh of Au^st I l)oiled the baromcric-thermometer; 
the mean of the boiling-]>oint was 2Il**093; the barometer 
stood then 29‘‘278; the atlachetl thermometer 77®'54; detached 
thermometer 78**3; the wet-bulb thermometer 76*. The wind 
blew Irnm the S. E. with the estimated force of 4, according to 
Captain Beaufort's table. 

'The height of the village, according to the barometer, uking 
the mean of its observations as above stated, and comparing it 
w'ith the mean of observations in Georgetown, would be 753 
feet. . 

The weather was generally fine, the morning foggj', and the 
evaporation amounted on the t3ih of August, tfuring the 12 
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Kuurs of Uic f/njni G a.m+ to G to ^GG gnun* out of 

1000 grains csposcil to ike air. The wind blew with consider¬ 
able force on the 12ih of Angustjos already indicatctl; hut other¬ 
wise it was genemli)' calm. 

The magnetic inlcnaly was indicated—- 

Per needle L (aj by 100 vibrationa at S2“ in 2" 53‘ '75^ 

,, L(b) „ „ 87* in 3" 42-60. 


3. Journey J'^om tlie PiaNeffht^to Vtihi^c to the Ricfr Cnturif ami 
thence hff the Coretityne to Gcorffctoirii, in Demcirsra. 

Autpist IG^A.—About the time ihal we intended to slnrtT the 
jtfaojiitvnnsp with the mtoej>iion of one, were nowhere to be found. 
The Zurittitata and bis iiimily Lad likewise vanished, ami we 
ciinudcrcd ourseU es tit I be sam e predicament as tm ibe Orb in¬ 
stant. I had) iiowcver,gathered sufficient information of our road ; 
and as the Majiptiyan who bad remaintd was willing to acotno- 
pany us, and said tlte others would follow as stion as lUej had set 
a new luark cnnoe afloat, we started on our journey, and this the 
more readily as 1 eEpected to meet the Picuioghottoa who bad 
proinUed to come to our assistance. 

We descentlcfl the Wauarnu for altout 10 niilea, and then 
turnctl into the Iriau, one of its tributaries, which joins it on the 
right. The river was much impeded by trees that bad fallen 
acroGs, and by small rapids; it was scarcely 60 feet broarU (mcl 
its current strong; our progress was therefore slow. Vk'e beard 
on the morning of the IGtIi the harking of n dog, nml found im 
the riverV left bank the Maopiiyans, who luul just arrived, luiving 
walked overland. They told us we bad now to abandon our 
canoefT and continue our journey overland, and that it would take 
us 5 days to reach the Grst scttleinent of Pianoghollus; but, as a 
kind of consolation, they assored us the Pianoghottos whom they 
had experaed the previous day would, no doubt, arrive in the 
et'cning. The Zurumnta was with them, and conGrmeil their 
account; but here again we w^ere doomed to disajiyHiixiluienL 
Fortunately for our larder a fine forcsi^dcer, weighing about 70 
lbs, was brought in by our huntsman. 

lOf/k—I'hc /urumata arul our rillainr^us guide bad taken their 
dc[iarture during night, and only three Moopityans were left, 
who naturally jiretcndcd they knew nothing about the oiUers. 
The day looked as gloomy as oar situation, and we were, after 
oil, retluccd to the necessity uf almndofling our baggage, and pro¬ 
ceeding on onr jonrHej, Indeed, were it not for our faithful 
Macusis and Wajibionos, who accompanied us from Piram and 
Wntu Ticaba, we should now' bo {]|iiite alone, in lieu of w hich we 
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wifre nt least able Ui save tluj instrumeiils aixl Joeaments of tlic 
expedition, and snine other articles. It was, however, with a 
heavy heart that the selecUon of the most LDclisjwDsahlo oliJei-Ls 
made. There laj the colleclioni I hail inailc tixice leaving 
I inm j we had conveycil them many hundred mde^, andj in 
spite of Cataracts and miserable boats, they had reach I’d thia spot 
In Safety, only to bo left behind with very little hope of seoini;^ 
them again. How frequently did I reconsider our disposable 
force, to see w hethor certain objects of peculiar iniereit tn sci¬ 
ence, r>r to myself personally, could not l)c itow^ed somewhere! 
but the few Indians We had at our scnice were already heavily 
enough hurthened with the instruments, and such articles of barter 
as Were necessary to secure our subsistence and return to the 
Const. 

Toward* evening' it began fri thunder, aiul so vivid and rapiirj] 
was the lightning—flash succeeding flash—-ihat the whole I'atdl of 
heaven seemed on fire, wJiile the j>eals of thunder foil owed in 
such tjuick Succession (hat the greatest internal helwceij them 
only al|[»wed me to count ftiur, while eight timet out of ten. I 
Oiitiid only ci.iunt two or three; and ibis lasted for *2 hours. 
There was little rain during the lime the thunder continued ; 
hut after the electric clouds hail jvassed, w^hich was about mid¬ 
night, it came down in torrento, and oomiitued the whole night 
and foliowHiig morning until 10 o^elock. 

—We left the least valuable man in charge of our goods 
and chattels. Clothes were at a discount, since nece^iiy forced 
Us TO limit tlio rjuantity of our baggage; and Air. G^xidall dccord- 
iagly rifled out tbe guardian of t»ur baggage, a figure made of 
straw', with s<iiuc old Irawsers, n jacket, a pair of boots, nnd a 
hat, giving biin, with artistic skill, the caricature rcsemblanct! of 
a gruffy old gentleman, A roof of jxilm-leaves being constructed 
over our baggage, we left it and dejyarted. 

W^e Iwd to cross tbe left bank of the friau, which from the 
heavy rain was rising rapidly, A tree tliat was lying acrmi ilje 
stjcntn was portly amler water, and moreover in an inclined posi¬ 
tion, so that i feared for the safe passage of our Indians with their 
burden; but they' all reached the bank In safely. 

Our path i«l as over hdls and through, swatnps abounding jit 
(he gniceful uassa-palm fu speaea of Awferpe or G^noraipua}, the 
upper column of which contains the rudiments of the leaves, arul 
alfurds, like the Kuterpe olcraeea, fm excellent vegetable. We 
may prol>ably be accused of Ijarbarism for destroying thirty or 
forty »f these graceful palms to ptmnde ourselves with a dUh of 
cabbage; but hor^r has few scruples, and must plead our ex¬ 
cuse. 

Shortly before nuon we reached a small stream running 
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in llie N,N.W., and ci>iiB^jm^iitl5 in a cnntrai^ diTcction lo ilii^sc 
we had hilhcTtn <^rii4Kd. VVe Lad n^iw- Icfi Itic Ij^iti of tlic 
Amazon. Though the liiHs Mffi passed over in llic course of ihe 
raorntng were soinew hat highecp none of them ciceetlctl 400 feet,, 
and those w hich formed iho dicQwtiti ^r^imrwwwere ■carcely 
150 feel Ligh< A walk 4>f a few minutes brought me to an aban¬ 
doned Louse, which mj ohservaiioris placed in lat. 1® 40^ N,^ and 
3^ in nrCp E. of ilie Pianoghotio settlement at the Wanamu ; 
we therefore crossed the division of the two fluv'ial systems in 
]at+ 1" 48^ 30" N., and in long. .56“ 30' W, of fireenwich. The 
mean of the bar'CHnetrical ohaemitinns, compared with the mean 
in C»coi|fetovr[i, pave for the height of the abandoned settlement 
/O-l feet.* We found evident marks that pecpple hajrl licen here 
very lalel}'. A nareel of bends were banging up in the hutn and 
a foie large eutjase of English make, with the utd mark G. R,, 
and the crown ov'cr the letters, wjis hid between the leaves of the 
hut. The adjaE:;cnt forest a1x>undeil with the majestic Berthol- 
letla, which Ixsars the dniicious Brazil-nuts. They were bearing 
young fruitp but many of the last season wcrrtiviug on the ground, 
niul alTorded our Indians and nurselvi's a great treaty 1 foundr 
while retnmtng from mjf astronomteal observaijonsT that the cin- 
flwaiu hail erected our tents Ijcneath one of ibosc giants of tbe 
fort^t. which opuld not be less than 100 feet high before it 
branched out- I atrivcd IfK^ late ui prevent liini fTotn doinff so, 
but 1 really feared nn accident might happen if a heavy wind 
should sliahe one of the fruits efT, which are* when full grown, 
as large as a child's head; and so it happened* for, while Mr. 
Goodall and myself sat at dinner* the thunder-storm* aecompa- 
nied hy n whirlwind, swept over the place, and four of the fruitj* 
with a shell as hard as- that of the oocoa-nut, came down, one of 
which fell near where J was sitting wjih such force that it partly 
buried iise! f in the ground. * 

The next mornittg we had to ford a river about 80 feet witle* 
whieh the Maopitynns calk'd Ararnatau. Our route was more 
hilly. The vaUeys were as swampy as they had hitlierio been, 
with here and there large bimks of granite half buried in the 
pound. The three Maopltyans whn* contrary to expccUition* 
had remomed with us, hod udd Sororeng that we should ibts doy 
(Augiost 23rd) reach a scLik-ment of Pianogholioai. Tlmv were 
Uierefore, directed Ui start an hour before us. to prevent any 
apprcLciiiions and further flight of the Indiwis. Indeed we 
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founi:! sufficient cvitlence tbnt tbe Tui!!lives froni ibc WanAmu 
Luul taken iheir. road in ibis diTcclioD^ and. no dciilbt, sprei^d the 
alaitn uf tbe arrival nf the Tsbikianits. VVe frjllnn-ei] at oar usual 
lime of siarLic^, and had to crusa several bills from 5CK} to GOO 
feet high. 

V'ariuus were our conjectures as to wbelher we should Gnd nnj 
pr^ojjle lo-day, uikI how thej would receive us. A cry of oato- 
nisbment from some of our Indians, whc» hod kept up with me^ 
attracted my aitcnlion j a recent encouipment vr^s before us, 
the Gres siQl burniiig—-an Indian pot, udiich evidently had been 
emptied in haste, os part of its contents was lying on Ific ground 
—a bunch of plantains in n corner—and, ^I' hat might greatly have 
alarmed us, a pwil of blood near one of the huts—all couibltieif 
to nmke ua belie^'c that the three MaopitjanSp on coming up with 
the encaiTijied PianTtgluatos, had ognii] pul them to Hight. The 
hlotid, oil clijser Inspection, proved to be th^t fn>in a busb-hog, 
of wliich w'c found some remains. Nevertheless these signs were 
by DO means calculated to soothe our apprehensions, and we 
Troubled our ]iace, anxious, if there were n settlement before 
us. to ascertain whether it dinlAlned humaji beings or not. After 
crossing a hill about 5(K) feet high, we ascended another of about 
lialf that height, and saw before us a cleared sjwce several acres 
ill extent, being the provision-Gelds of the settlement. All was 
Silent—not the barking of a dog nor the sound of a human vtilre, 
1 feared our worst apprehensious were again realized. Three 
Luta now came in sight, anil ** Thanks to God here at least are 
j^^ici^ple'* burst froiu my lips ns I saw a number of athletic men 
before me. 1 haslcneil towards them, and tendering my lianils 
received ihetr ready graspj and was really overjoyed at the hearty 
ivcJcome. 

It appeared our Maopityona had met a hunting party this 
morning, and, after having partaken with them of their morning 
meal, during which they found time to explain oor objects, they 
all proceed^ wdihout delay to the settlement to give information 
of our coming. 1 had seldom seen a Giicr set of men than those 
wdio now stood before me ^ some appeareil to be 5 feet 6, aud 5 
feet 8 inches iu height^ their limbs strong and muscular. Jn 
thetr attire they resembled the Maopityans. That im]K>rtant 
piece of head-dress, the queue, was attended to with such neat¬ 
ness, that it would have done honouT to a Parisian coilTeiir of the 
<dd regime. The hair of the hinder part of the head was all 
gathereil uji inio the queue; that on the forehead was cut rnther 
shi>rtj with the exception of two tufts sweeping from the ears 
towards the fai^, much in the fashkm of o,ur gallants who are not 
graced with the head of on Apollo. Neither male nor female 
W'ere painted in line*, hut their whole boily, with the exception 
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&f ilie fat:o ™ cflrercdwiih roucon, or refl painL Tbc men 
Profu^p^ of b«uij round tlarir wnste and arrost lbe^^ 
shoiJduo. mill, like ihc ZunimaK a i>and of ration below ihc 
with a loii^ laMcl hanging from iL The smktea were ilotl 
with sinj» of palm-JeaFes, omamcnlcd wilh r&\ and hUck njiial 
llieir waist was g,rd«i with a broad piece of bark, from which 
iheir wa.*i ap was suspended. Almost every mm wore one of 
Ibosc TOinba which nc first saw' atnong the Maopitvans- thcr 
were tieiJ to a siring and bungn>uiid the neck, so ihal ib«' fell 
The females did not wear ihlt jieculmr orna^ 
mcnl. The bow* atifl arrow* of ibcse people were long ibc 
kmner strung like th^ of the xMaophyans; but thal formidable 
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m improve their looks; two, bowe>‘er, had long hair, which iher 
Wore in ([Ueue like the men. ^ 

Ihev bro light us presents of sugar-cane, pine-apples, cashews 

«ntl somo new-made hreL, fnr which 
I firliiaiy pave them some glass-bead* and fish-hooks. Thr*e^ 
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knives, culln^.*,, which we saw they rnHscsfed in afkimdrar.^ 

hunung dogs waislhps, hammocks, and gnuem 

Tiins at Ihe fiwi of the mountaiiis 

25**.—W„h the exception of some young nnnnies an,l ik. 
fo.y|. we we again the sole -«cupants of the nlfei^'^? h? ^ 
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Pinjwfffhottin dexTilttL 

davbreftk this mornid^ I foumi the whole irillage id moliod; 
men^ wonicn^ childreiij anil dogs all wandered ouIt proving that 
they bad nrrt acquired aufTtcient ctPdfldcncc in. ha to leave tbeir 
women and children under our guardianship. 

The three Maopitjans, whom I had paid for their services, re¬ 
turned with them. E Likewise sent payment to n feurthp who I 
knew barl failed to accompany us further only in consequence of 
a bad foot; but I thought I punished the other two very leni¬ 
ently by merely withholding their payment. Seven days w'cre 
likely to elapse hefore the jtcoplc relumed, and as I resolved on 
flescending the Culari, the coxswain received, orders tn prepare 
the necessary number of bark cimoes for our navigation tn the 
coaslr 

As fnr as we could understand, there is a tradition among the 
Pianoghottos that, once upm a time, but long siuce^ Catibs cnme 
up the Culari, and one of the Indians, who hnows a few words 
of the Dutch Creole language, from his intercourse with the 
ManKHi negriws, said, that after descending the Cutari for 10 
days, people arc ngain met with, though lie did not know to what 
tribe they belong. Hb imperfect knowledge of the Creole Ian* 
guage did not give me sudicient confidence to rely implicitly upon 
his informalioTi, 

This settlement is pleasantly ftiiuQt€>d ; it stands on th'e summit 
of a hill^ which, by a laromelrid^l jneriturcinenl, rises 21C feet 
alKWC the small farook, that, higher up, forms some Cne cascades. 
The auminit is a circular plain, aberut ROO yards in diameter, nf«l 
has been clearctl by the I ndians for their provision-grounds. In 
vihch they grow cnssaila, plantains, and bananas, yams, sugar¬ 
cane, pine-applf?s, &c. j all of which appear to thrive equally well 
in the yellow soil. 

Til ere is another settlement abuut half a day's jotimey farther 
TO the W.f which lies on the Cutari, where we intended to em¬ 
bark ; ami the coxswain wns sent to search for trees in the vici¬ 
nity for the conslruction of our craft, while the remainder of our 
crew were busily employetl in preparing bread for our journey, as 
I liad Ihpqgbt a whole field of cassada from one of the Indinns 
before he left. 

28^A.—Mr. tfiDodall and myself were taking our hreAkfast this 
morning, when 1 saw a strange Indian stealing round the large 
but. o islfully locking at us. WliCft he became aware that I had 
observed hint, he approached us uttering what I took to be a 
saliiUilion. All at once he squatted oil the ground, covered his 
face with his bands, and broke out into such a strain of lamen¬ 
tations that wc were quite surprisetL 0ur Macusi Indians col¬ 
lected round liitn, and appeared equally nstuntslted; but their 
curiosity liad no effect upon him, fur he continued hislameutatious. 
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bU whole body appearing convulsed from iheir excessre science. 
Elach of bis wonls was twice repeated in a chanting tone, first 
slow, and then with a strung intonation, and. as they generally 
ended with a vowel, the effect was by no means inharmonious. 
Thus he continue<l for about twenty minutes without interruption, 
when he rose, wiped bis eyes, and aiidressed me again in his 
language, of which I did not understand a single word. 1 Ixad 
itow more time to look at the individual: he was young, and not 
so tall as the generality of the Pinnoghottos 1 had lately seen, 
and of a slight but well-proportioned figure; he was entirely 
daubed over, except his face, with red paint, and on the breast 
he wore a comb; his waist was girded with bark, to which the 
waist]ap was fii^, the red cidour of which was relieved bv strips 
of palm-leaves; he had neither bow nor arrows, merely a short 
Dutch knife in his hamJ. He directed his looks solely towards 
me, and did not deign to throw’ even a glance at the Macusts 
round us. His agitation hod not yet subsided, and he continued 
to tremble, either in oonse<{uence of his previous lamentations or 
through fear. A present of some trifles reassured him. and he 
now gave me to understand tliat he was hungry. Our hunUman 
had been fortunate enough to shoot a wild hog the previous day, 
and with a large piece of meat and a cake of cassada-bread he 
returne<l ’to the wood and disappeared, I suppose, to carry the 
news of what be bad seen ti> his companions, os he pointed east¬ 
ward and showed the fingers of his hands, making at the same 
time a motion as if that number were coming. 

—I was rather astonished this morning at seeing Mr. 
Goodall out of his hammock earlier than be was accustomed to 
be when nut en roide, and his loud speaking to the Indians le<I 
me to suppwe that he hail been disturbed. 1 was siion made 
acquainted with his grievance: legions of ants had directed their 
march through his hut, and a detachment bad assailed him in his 
hammock and driven him fairly out of it. The chief column of 
the marching army of ants was about six inches brood, and until 
nine o’clock they marched on without intermission through the 
tent, besides which there were sei-eral branches of minor extent. 

I miw examineil my own hut more minutely, and ohsened 
there Kveral other columns, but of less breadth, that crmtinunl 
marching uninterrupt«ljy until the heat of the sun caused tlicm 
to retire into their caverns. Indeed the whole open space in 
front of the huU was traversed by numerous columns, irrying 
away towards their burrows crickeu, spidcre. cockroaches, and 
other noxious insecU. which they must have surprised during 
ihcir nocturnal rambles or hunted out of iheir holes. The ant 
was small, and without those prickles which distinguish the genus 
Atta, or Cushi ants of the colonists. 'Fhey were, pobably, a 
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Ants—the Visit of some Pianoffkottos, 

imall iperie* of that kind which is called the hunter, or )Tigcr- 
tnan, and of which Mrs, Carmichael has gircn such a lively and 
interesting description. 

A party of Indians arrived about 10 o’clock, and we recognised 
among them the one who visited ns the previous day. An elderly 
and gnod'looking Indian, who appeared to be the chieftain, closed 
the party, which consisted of ten individuals. He came towards 
me, and uttered a similar salutation to the one yestenlay, and 
then pointetl to the hut, where he t(M>k his seat, and, accompanietl 
by the other Indians, they all broke out in lamentations in the 
same manner as the young man. The wailings over, the chief* 
tain rose aixl began to converse. In the aljsence of the inha¬ 
bitants we did the honours of the village, and placing some meat 
and bread before them, they were soon engaged upon it. But 
tMjw came the question, which they soon rendered intelligible by 
signs:—What is in those boxes we see before us? and nothing 
less would satisfy their curiosity than opening the chests and dis¬ 
playing tlteir contents* The lot fell first my own canister, 
that being of larger size. .My military appointment as colonial 
aide^le-camp raised great exclamations of wonder, no doubt in 
consequence of the silver lace upon it. I have remarked that 
among all the Indian tribes 1 have visited, silver has more attrac¬ 
tion for them than gold. Most of the Indian languages have a 
name for the latter, but for silver they has'e adopted the Portu¬ 
guese word "prata.'* In the Macusi language gold is called 
carucuri. 

My large telescope proved of great interest to them, but a still 
greater sensation was caused by the sight of our fowling-pieces. 
*Arquebusa, arquebnsa 1* escaped from almost every lip. and women 
and children ran away crying when we took one of them up, fearing 
it might be fired off; but 1 refrained from causing such a shock to 
their nerves. 

The dress of our visitors did not differ from that of the other 
Pianoghottos. There were three females among the party, but 
none of them more favouretl with good looks than the ladies we 
bad previously seen. A kind of stays (at least I can find no 
other name for that peculiar article of dress), which, of smaller 
dimensions, we had already seen among the Maopityans, reached 
from mid-way of the back for about eighteen ineb^ downwards, 
and kept their hgore upright. It was made of seeds of the same 
kind as we had previously seen. Large strings of the same de¬ 
scription of seeds were hxeil n>und the upper arms and wrist, 
and when their apron was attached to the stays, there hung a large 
tassel, also made of these seeds; each string terminating with the 
bard shell of a nut. Two of the females wore theif hair in a 
queue, the third had it cut short. 
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1 ii&d now na opporlunUj of Icamifkg tbc: mode bj wbkh they 
Dianufacture their Ijefftls, which ii to iit^eniotu that 1 miut tie- 
scribe it. The^ seedi ore of a ibining blacky and almcMt twice 
as large as hemp-seed; they are ftrsl perforated by meana of a 
piece of hard and while liaed to the wooth the lower end is 

nibbed briskiy over a rock (decomposirig gneiss)] wbieb 
the pclnleil pnjt of the seed; it U tben reversed, and the satne 
process repeaietb after which they are strung upon a thread. Jf 
a^considerable quantity is ibiu pTeparett and druivg tcigetlifr, they 
take another kind of rticlf (Jecoinposing mica slate),, which they 
pound coarsely] and theo^ having fixed firmlj one end of ibe 
string of hcwils and holding the other end in the left hand^ they 
take, in the right, a qtianiity of the panitded stone, which they rub 
up and doHii the seefls till these have acquired an iinifotm|.y 
cylindrical shape. The tree which furnishes the seeds is of a 
large size, andj when jniiog, bos its trunk and branches, as also 
the mid-rib of the leaves^ covered with prickles; the leaves are 
without ctipidea^ laaceolatej. abruptly pinnate^ vriih pellucid dots, 
and of an aromatic pungeot taste, which is bkewtie peetdiar to 
the word and branches i the seeds are shining] and have a testa- 
crons inlcgmocnt- Thongb I have uot seen the inilorMcence of 
the tree, ruir the manner in which it beam iu fruit, I have litde 
doubt that it belongs to ibe The seeds have 

a very rematkaUe taste, almost resembling spernmeeu. The 
PianoghotTos coll them * were,^ and, fia alreaily observed, use them 
as a substitute for beads. The feuiaJea make tbeir ihort apn.nka 
of them, which oonstiiute their full dregs, and when fioisbefl, 
frlnpre them with the horny seeds of another tree (VatUoKea 
frumnensir), which are miacb larger, and make such a rattling 
noise at evrry movement of the wearer, tliat the approoeti «f a 
female is bcnrtl long before she enm^ near. Indeed, when they 
go to fetch water from the brook, which they always do m com¬ 
pany, the noise they make is both great and peculiar. 

The ™k which they use fur griming, and which is dectimpooed 
gURisa, is called Were Kitio; ilie other, for poliabing and roimd- 
ing the secdst called Tiai, is a decomposing mica slme. 

\Veaooii mode gre^ progress in becoinmg acquainted with our 
visitors, and their curiosity nt our doings became almost irouhk- 
some; besides wbicli, they had a cnitoin which dw) not tu™ 
with our reduced itock of articles for barter, being iinctmimonly 
covetons of wbiitever tbeir eyes rested upoiL To keep them m 
good humour I was freqtieotly obliged lo encroach upou our 
store of glass beads: indeed J have seldom seen Iiulians smong 
whom ibe men have >howo such a decided love for beads-^ven 
knives app^r to have less atlmciiou for them; and ai for eombs 
that article m so much demana among the Macusti, they dn not 
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car« tlu* least (nr them, well knowing that tber are capable of 
making a substitute for them which answers all their purposes. 
By promising them some beads I easily induced the chieftain and 
some others to sit or stand to Mr. fioodall for their portrait. He 
conshlered them, however, the most fidgety of all the Indians he 
has depicted—they could scarcely remain in the same position for 
a moment. The old chieftain has certainly the most character' 
istic face among them. Ailhoogh he is of no great stature, being 
only 5 feet 2^ inches, he is portly and well nu^e. His face has 
a thorough Indian expression, the forehead receding, and the 
eyes so oblique that be can almost look upwards without bending 
his head back. Another peculiarity, in which almost all the 
Pianoghottoa shore, is the great depression on the side of the bead, 
below the parietal bone, and bMween the outer angle of the 
eye and the car (os tpkenoides). The ear is uncommonly largo 
(3 inches in this individnsl), which I might in this instance bare 
ascribed to his wearing pieces of bamboo in the ear, if it were the 
laps or loimii which determined the sixe of it. The ears of a boy 
who was 4 feet 7 inches in height, were 2 inches aial 7-lOths in 
length, and 1 inch and 5'lOths in breadth. The waist was small, 
tlie yonng men being seldom more than 2 feet 3 inches round; 
but this may be ascribed to tbeir wearing, from tbeir earliest 
youth, tight girdles, about 6 inches brood, made of the bark of 
a tree—a custom which must be injurious to their health. It 
appears they are as rain of a small waist as any fair lady of 
European birth and boarding-school education. It was ridicu¬ 
lous to sec how they contrived to make tbeir waist appear smaller, 
by drawing in their breath when I came to measure that jtart of 
tlieir body. 

Their language has msny words similar to the Macust:— ina, 
yes; «eni, this; fxmorS, you; urupa, bow; purau, arrow; web, 
sun, dec., are the same in Macusf and Pianoghoito. They call 
the sun web, like the Mscusis, but the moon nuna, like the 
Caribs. and a paddle pura, like the Waplsianas; indeed it ap¬ 
pears to be a language much inteimixed with other words. 

The custom of each tribe of Indians haring their own names 
for the adjacent tribes, as also for their chief risers and mountains, 
renders it rery diflicult to identify the said tribes ami rirers. See. 
Thus the Maopityans, wbnac name is a VVapisiana word, are 
called Mawakwas by the Tarumas. and Tziraus by the Piano¬ 
ghottoa, who call themselres Pianohutto; the Tarumas, Zarumas; 
the Atorais, Ornis, Sec. The river Wanamn is called Piano- 
gbotto by the Tarumas, ami Punama by the Pianoghottos. 

Towanls the K. from our present abode,* it appears dwell the 
Orokoyanna (Parrot Indians), the Hackuranas ami Mekoros, or 
Maroon negroea, inhabiting the affluents of the Marowini; towards 
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the S.S E. the Tsbitiianaj, who mhAbU the hiuika of the Caphit^ 
and who ore described a4 warlike; near the sources of the 
Wanajnu, at a distance of five daya^ joumej,. are the nrios, a sister 
tri[>c of the Piancig^bciUo, & small ntimber i>f whom live likewise 
in a village only a few miles funher N, from hence^ Far to the 
F. E, reside the furznidable M&ipuris|iiatiictaSr t»r Tapir Indians, 
who are descrihetl as cannibals, and who nse the skull* of their 
enemies as drinking vessels ; tow'ards the S. W. reside the Tuna- 
yanna (Water Imlians); and farther westward the Carawayaona, 
the Barakut^'o, or Darokoto. and the Woyawais, The VV, ap¬ 
pears tiiunhahited« On mj mentioning the names of the Amwaak 
and VVaraus, they pointed to the northward. 

The mode of singing among tlie, Pianoghnltos is very remark’' 
able t one begins^ wIm>, in a voice oiid manner that we wouhl call 
reciting, gives utterance to Jjis words in short phrases and in a 
plaintive lone, while the others, however many they may l>e* 
acci>m.]iany these words by humming a plstnttve melody. They 
are the instrumeuts that accompany the recital, as in some of our 
mcKi-dmmas, I greatly rcgrcited not knowing their language, 
that I might have understood the purport of their peculiar song. 

3li/.—A great number of the Indians returned ibia day with 
some of our baggage, and wc suhseqnciuly purchased some of 
their caiiDStties, 7’hc greatest admiration 19 due to the w'aist' 
laps of the men, which are so firmly woven of indigenous cotton, 
that they would do honour to a Kuropeon manufactory. Th^ 
arc the hapdiwork of the Piapoghotlo and Drio damos^ Tbtiv 
spindles, although simple, and the drcular piece at the end, 
w'hich sets it in molioiij rather coarsely* executed of bonci ore, 
nevertheless, very neat, and terminate in a piece of bone very 
neatly cot out, through which the thread It Cfinducted. A pair 
of Pianogbotto car-rings would prove rather too pmdecom for our 
'Eur<ppcan ladies 10 have a chance of becoming fashkniable. They 
art maile of ihe targe teeth of the watcrhaos (ifyJrM-Aiprtot 
nesm.), and provided with eui ingenious sprii^, whlcli 
keeps tlictn fast in the car« Their baskeu, or zumpat, on. which 
the bread is set before the men when taking ibeir meals, arc 
very neatly made, exhibiting tbe Grecian pattern. Their arrows 
are well made, and richly ornamented: where the fealben are lied 
U> them; and some of their bow*, made of lettci wood, were from 
G feet S inches to fi feel lO inches in length, 

September lit.—We broke up our encampment and prepared 
to leave this seiUemetit, in order to proceed to the next place 
where they were preparing the hirk (vmoct We bad been here 
nine days, and though all the baggage hod not yet reached, nor 
was likely Jo veocEi us, I did not wish to delay our departure 
The prolonged stay bod euabteJ me to moke a series of meteoro^ 
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lo^ca) 4nd asironnmlcal Dbserrjitiomj, of which the results arc eu 
folloirT:— 
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1 fuund the latliude of the pLice tn he 2^ ‘lO '' N,, emd the 
lOD^itude 56® 28^ 20''' W* of Greenwich. The evaporation 
amounted during the twelve bourt of daj to 371 grains out of 
1000 C3Eposed in ihe morning. Dining the twelve hours of night 
(the Vessel pli&ccd under the lent, which wsis open at its sides^ it 
amounted to 18 gnuus. 

T have already observed that the settlement was 216 feet above 
the liver Cutari, here about 24 feet wide* This small river forms 
a number of fine coscorlci, and the rock over which it precipitated 
liseir was a Very coarse granite. 

The path to the neighbouring scLtlement* whieh is inhabited by 
Drlos, led over a continiiadon of Small hills, the highest of which 
was perhaps not more than 250 feet. The Brazil-nut tree^ or 
Toko, os the Pionoghotlos call itj is very abundant. Like many 
tropica] trees, it was ahedding its leavcsp and the jvalh was thickly 
covered with them. 

We cTijMetl the Cntari after a march of three hours; a farther 
march of half an hour brought us to the sctdeinent* Our cant>es 
were not in bo advanced a state as t could hare wished for the sake 
of despatch; the bark docs nut always part os easily at one period 
as anoiher, and sev'cral trees W'hich Lad been cut down proved 
useless for our purpose. 

The following day W'c had a visit from some Drios> who reside 
at the heai;l of the Wnnamu. The false alarm had reached them, 
and they proceeded en niasm to the place from whence Uieir coun¬ 
trymen bad flffl at our arrival. Here the mistake was e^fplnined 
to them ; and some of tbenir anxious U> sec white people, did not 
mind the journey of five days out of iheir way to satisfy their 
curiosity. They were tall and well-made mon^ from 5 feet 
5 inches to 5 feet 7 inches in height, and bad ornamented their 
b<xlie« by incisions, like the South Sea islaqders. They were the 
firfi whom 1 met in Guayaua who ornamented tlicir bodies in this 
maimer. Otherwise they were dressed lilte the Pinnugbtrttos; 
and following their cusu>m of painting the whule bsxly red, and 
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•llowing the face to remain of its nataral colour* they hare, like 
the former* rather a ghastly, appearance. In some instances, how¬ 
ever, they point half the face red. 1 presented them with combs, 
fish-hooks, glass-beads, &c.* and they departed shortly after, 
greatly satisfied. 

As far as I could understand from these people, who corro¬ 
borated the account received previously from the Pionogliotto 
chiefuin. the Maroon Negroes on the Man>wini and its western 
tributaries are very numerous. They live in large villages, in 
huts like those of the Indians, and each village has a chief who 
prcsitles over it. 

These Maroons are the descendants of the fugitive negroes, 
who, force<l by the cruelties to which they were subjected, fled as 
early as the commencement of the lost century into the forests, 
and settled first near the rivers Surinam, Saramaca. and Copename. 
Under the command of chiefs, whom they selected from among 
themselves, they cultivated sufficient land for their subsistence, 
and made frequent incursions into the neighbouring plantations. 
The colony was obliged to send several expetlitions against them, 
which, ill-conducted, failed; and their number increased consi¬ 
derably, when, in 1757, the slaves of the plantations near the rivet 
Teinpati revolted and joined the rebels. 

The colony was under the necessity of entering into a treaty 
with them in October, 1760, according to which they were ac- 
knowle<lged as free, and bourill thentselves to assist in defending 
the colony, and to deliver up not only the slaves who had deserted 
to them since the I4ih of October, 1759, when a preliminary 
treaty was signed, but likewise every other slave wIm> should sul^ 
sequently make bis escape to their territory. The colony eng^ed 
to pay an annual tribute, or as, in consideration for the feel¬ 
ings of the colonists, it was called, annual presents.* Their num¬ 
ber was estimated, in 1760, at 20,000, which was no doubt an 
exaggeration. From Anka, where their principal camp was for¬ 
merly situated, and where the Dutch colony maintained a resident, 
they have in time advanced farther to the S.E.. and chiefly to the 
S.VV., where they arc settled near the river Tapanoni, the south¬ 
western branch of the Marowini. Our Drios and Pianogholtos are 


> camp, ami 


• TW articlM warr lisned al tb* pUntaHon Rama, opposite the nerro camp 
dxtem of the chief cafSaim of the Marootie were preoeot. It is related that they swon 
lo keep the treaty, the ohiisatioo being wleinnited according to their manner t for thia 
piupitfe a maU quantity of earth wae mixed with water to a calahasb, and each of the 
harmg made an incieiao in his arm fur the tnirpoae of ntoenting some drops 
of bU»od, h wM mixed up with the earth, of which the white depotira, as well ae tQ 
cbcA, were oUig^ to drink, in pledge uf their (aiihfnl adherrace to the cwntract. 
JU of principal thief was Arahy, and bis aalbority was generally ackrarw- 
ledgrd by the Rush « Maroon negroes all orer Surinam. They Uve since remained 
qoict, and, as &r as 1 know, hare fulfllled their engagenenta. 
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their (jettor-hakc*, complain iAjcII^ tlmt drive very hard bar- 
nnd nre uncommonly sparing in their dr filing in g]ri$^- 
bcod« :—oar libendiijf in this article won iheir iicarta, 

It Was difhculi to air main ihe number of Maruorta near the 
Tapanoni: five of the 0rio Indians poltiied to ibeir hiigers and 
toes, and then carrying wiib '‘ioleat getiur«« limit hands to tbo 
hesulr pointetl to iheir hair, by which they wished to impress 
twenty tiinc^ more t^win they hatl hairs on tbeir head^ 

On the 5th of September the eojcswain annoufioect that our hart 
canoes were ready. While felling the copaivi and locust-trees he 
had been assisted by fome of the Pianoghottos, who, ns Jesfui re¬ 
lated, broke out several times while working with him in 1 omenta- 
dons tbnilnr to those of the fini Pianoghottns who came to visit 
tis+ Sororeng understooil that a tradition prevailed among them 
that the arrival of ihij first white man li^Uikened the eiiincticin of 
their race- If lliat be the case, we hare to admire their hospi¬ 
tality, which was no way diminished by any angry feelings against 
ihrrte w'ho brought this dread trail ition sn t>rcibly to their minds, 
and readcred the period of their esiinction dcfinile. 

One of the greatest ornaments of the forest round us, is a lofty 
tree ooii'ered with a muldtude of pink blossonni. The Dr icq call 
it Maipuremu ; it proved to be A-itldetk Vantanm Guian^fftg 
(Anh. p. 572, t. which, in caiificfiuenee of the imperfect 

aocouEfi given of it, has been ihiReil from its place in ibe natural 
cysiem. The peculiar formation of the antherSi and tlie drupa¬ 
ceous fruit, show' It to belong to Ifumiriacfrf ; and it is, ncconting 
to II!r. Bctitham, very nearly allied lo of Voii Mardus- 

The drupes are furrowed like the stony Sdcils of our [M*arhes, but 
they are twice as large. The Indiuiu cut them in halves, and 
wear them uj ormamenu, panicnlarly the children. 

Not more than IxJf of our baggage had arrived, and, os misfor* 
lune bad decreed it, the salt, and our tent-ci>vcrs, and a great part 
of my rtillectioos remained behind, nor could we Induce anvof the 
strange Indiani to undertake the long journey a second lime. I 
therefore resolved on departing the next morning. Thirty circum- 
Tneridian altitudes of northera stars gave me for the latitude of the 
place 2* 3' 30" N , aud ihe chronometer indicatcil that it was 
G' 19" in arc, to the W* of the Pionoghoito village, consequently 
tu lougittnle Sfi® 34' 39^' VV. of Greenwich. 

1 Juloptcd this place of our emliarkation os a new starting- 
point for the chronomctrical ilistances tn our journey to the sea- 
coost. 

Gift .—One of our ncw' bark canoes hul^plit during the night, 
aiul dm necessary repair deliayedi in some measure our departure. 
The Drios liad broughl us what pTovislons they could spare, which 
UDfortunatvIy consisted of yams, a very bulky article. One of the 
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Indians, however, consoled us with the assurance*thst aft^ iO 
dajs* |oumej we should a^^n find inhabitants. 

Before we slartc«l, I walked once more to the settlement, our 
tents having been erected at some distance from it. Not a soul 
was to be seen: they bad departed in the morning. Their 
apprehension that we might perhaps carry some of them ofT with 
us, no doubt induced them to retreat before our departure took 
place. 

We embarked at noon in 6ve bark canoes. The Culari was 
scarcely more than 30 feet in breailth; quite sliallow, and so im¬ 
peded by trees fallen across it, that parties had been occupied the 
two previous days in cutting a passage for our craft. Neverthe¬ 
less, we made but slow progress; and after three hours' paddling 
were only a mile and a-half in a direct distance from the place of 
embarkation. 

lOfA.—The history of the preceding five days may be comprised 
in a few words—our advance slow, and connected with unceasing 
labour. It appears the Cutari is only navigated when its I>ed is 
full to overflowing, and none of the trees thrown down by the fury 
of the Windsor tom off by the torrent, which were now lying across 
the river, had been cut through to admit even tbe passage of such 
small craft os ours. Every morning regularly we despatched half 
of our party in advance to rut such trees as uficred the greatest 
obstacle, while tbe rest of us followed about noon. The rirer is 
monotonous; its banks offer scarcely any plants of interest to a 
botanist. 1 observed a few cacao or chocolate-nut trees, with 
ripe fruit on them, and numerous Bantlnuacete, But the river 
itself abounds in Haimurat, ami we this evening caught seven in 
the short space of an hour. One of the Indians was very severely 
woonde<l in the thigh by one of these fishes. 

1 IM.*~Tbe Cutari took a more western course, deriating in ita 
direction perhaps one or two points on each #ide of W. 11 was 
increased U> a breadth of almut 80 feel, frequently crossed by 
ledger of granite, and impeded by rapids. We arrived by 11 
o'clock at the junction of the Aramaiau with the Culari. We 
ctoimhI the former river on the morning of the 22nd of August, 
while walking from the Irian to the Drio settlement. It is, near 
its mouth, about 20 feel wide; and the united rivers are about 
500 feel wide, and lake a N.N.W. course. About 2 miles from 
the junction commence a series of falls and rapids, of which the 
largest ia from 12 to 15 feet high. They extend N.N.E. for 
about 2 miles; after which the river again flows N.X.W., ami at 
thedisUnce of 4 niilcs from where it receivr<l the AramaUu. joins 
tbe Curuni. funning <\l the junction two large falls. 

I have rqialed in my Journey to Esmeralda • that the river 
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joins the Pa<itii*io in a aimila-r manneri otul whot ia 
lUe (not* remnTkqble* ibo recipitnt ia ihetc freo of falls. In tbo 
present instance botEi ritera are impcdecl at thtsir junction by 
extensive dvkeS} which coniitft of ^anite eompoiwl aluioit entirely 
of twl felspar. 'Hiew rocks wi re more or less covereil witJi 
PodGitvmavefS; and the pretty MnuTtra, with its Ulac blossoms^ 
presented a very pleasing appearance oinuiig the foaming waters. 

Weolwerved ijumerous Pacos, apparently of a^different sptdeSt 
or perhaps merely a variety of the coimnon Pacii (il/iVcies jmcm).* 
'I'heir back appcaretl black, and their sules TCitdish; bm aa we 
did not succeed io procuring one, 1 tvnuld oiJy judge of thein 
from seeing them swijriining in the limpid stream. We were 
highly amused at the Mactisi, Carutsht. A large sling-ray 
(^T/yffOu $arrapa)\ was lying partly concealed inthe sandy btmom 
at a spjt where the river wna shalloWj and, ansious to procure it 
for his dinner, he tcK»k hSs paddle, jwd, standing up in the boat, 
struck U on the head. This rough treatment appeared U> rgose 
i; from its letliarpy* and with one leap it sprang out of tiie water 
directly iuU> the Imat where Cnrutshi was alaiulii^,. who^ nearly 
OB rpnckly as the fish had jumped in, jumpetl out inu» ibo water, 
ami it was some time before he could muster sufficient courage to 
attack the sting-ray, which so uiicereniotilouity had taken pos¬ 
session of the iKjat, much to the merriment of the Indians whu 
witnessed the affair. I t»u)d ^carcety hare thought iv ptiisibk that 
an animal so unwieldy in appearance, poasessctl guffictent ^liity 
tf leap from its hidJng-plflce under the water, at least 18 inches 
above U>e surface. Into the eanue. 

The Curunj, as far ns ivc could see up its last reach, before the 
innetion, appeared, like tbc Cutari, to be studded with rock& It 
'ocimes apparently from the K.S-K.. and, from wbat wc heard at 
the I>rio selltelneot, it has its source near lliosc of the Tapamuni, 
the wesEern hraneji of iho Marotvini. Its upper coarse is inha¬ 
bited by the E^lc Indians. 

According to my observations of X, and S, stars, tbc junction 
of these two rivers, of equal breadth at ibcir confluence, lakes 
plnce in latitude 2^20' 50" X. and the chmnometer sbowml that 
we were 7' 52"^ in arc W. of our embaTkallou, the direct distance 
of which was S. 25^ E., 19 miles. «id we had required 6 days lo 
acconiplisb it. The batometerT as compareiJ with its height at 
the coast, show ctl we were 612 feet above the sea. 

It smell round tiur camp like an. onion-fair. That Unna which 
•me Us to strongly of garlic, grew in abundance round us, and a 
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gr«t many oS tht brwjcbe. haring been cut to clear the ipoi, the 
amell waa really oppresure. I |»ave met with it frequentiT* but 
^e not been fortunate enough to find it either b bl.J^ or 
bearing fruit, in onler to determine its character I hare 

presented a continuous course of 

Afi^ in^'l T ‘**"^*^“*' ri^l^Ted our progresa. 

After lOoeWk in the morning we came. howcTCT, to a foll^ere 

K forming a cataract from 

15 to 16 feet. Near 

^e foot of the latter rose, from amidst the foam of the cataract a 
l^r> rock in the form of a huge pile, studded with laminar 
Z T\ ‘ •'»“ »brew bU rays upon the northern side 

i» of daraling brightness- 
realizing the picture which Raleigh drew of Cwyalfa. wTlt^ 
wery rock ww described as argentiferous. While we were occu- 

Sf^us.'ldr 'r orerland. and drawing the boaU 

after us. Mr. Goodoll took a sketch of this cataract which for 

m;~^ ' Haleigh's 

at IcMt It stc^ lower at 4 o’clock than the prevk.us day and 
our descent^, day could not have been less^ than from^^o 
/ **** mercurial column to rise 

while a low barometer, m rainy weather. frequentlT iiKlicaies a 

TUefrcc.U.f.,„,fo„X,eir'XI: 

300.v«U. broad. hill. 

»*• Here and there are 

wide-br^chmg silk-cotton trees (Bambax spec) or 

purple-hcort. which rose shoe the lower Wtotlol. ^ 

.bou. . „U. in .n boo,. .h.r« « U « 
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fall*. The Utlw are caused bj ledges of rocks of bomblende 
here and there Irarerseil by a rein of quartz. We halted 
for the night n«r the mouth of a small river, which joined the 
Curuni on lU left bank; a few yards lower down another stream 
«me in from the ngbu Our latitude this night was 2* 34' N 

toI letied tliat 1 lost a vctjr fine Taruma dog at one of the cataracts, 
and of all the dogs I had purchased one only now romained^^ 
animal the more rcmarkahle from iu being a cross-breed between 
the Taruma dog and the Canh eancrivorus, Desm. A iaeoar 
during the night carried him off from the midst of our camp and 
ihM wws I not cml^ deprived of what I considered a treasure’ but, 

f* » ^ purveyor of our larder could 
not be supplied in the wilderness. 

passed the river Sipariwini at half-past 7 The 
«p.d. coounucd. and the heat was oppressive in ihe aftenunm. 
Ihe thermometer rose, m the sun. to J35^*,a heat to which 
we were equally exposed, as the small size of our wood-skins or 
bark canc^ did not permit the erection of anything to shelter us 
from the burning rays. I regretted this the more for the sake of 
Mr. OocxUll who oonunued indisposed ; and I myself was then 
suffering under acute rheumatism. 

•hu'iL’T ‘'''“'■''l "i* Ouring- Ih. nifrhl . ktct. 

U^u^er.,t„nn orer oor camp, apun .1 which ihctempoian 

«cii^ made of wild planlain-Ieare., could dford uo pmiccu™. I 
th^l not ^1; forjret one of the thnoderKrlapa I wu jnu on the 
^int ^ raiDR out of mjr hammock, to m whether 1 amid not 
make the m( a litde more water-UKht, when I nw the tentclearlr 
illuminaled with a nw-coloured light; and the thunder fullowinE 
instantly after it. might have been compared to the firing off, close 
try, of the heaviest pieces of ordnance— 


Twm lirtming fear, and dumb amawment aD." 


I sW transfixed, anriowly listening whether I should hear crie. 

bvtbi *11 f"*- a ^kile appeasec 

by the effort, the heavy ram ceased, and all was calm. The 

relieved the suspense, whic^li, durins 
t^t awrful silence, they had no doubt equally shared with nie 

no dc^Xri * '**** electric fluid hiwl 

^ doubt s^ck the river close by. The following day we met 

than accident. In descending one of the falls, the s^ll boat 
j^ch contained our kitchen utensils swampwl ami sunk. Our 

i^sfok’T!Lr“ tnfling; and as the boat fortunately did 
not «nk in drep water, we were able to yecover it agdn. li was 
be asm bed to the unprudcnce of our cook, most ilUfaied 
•ug» w o, w cn I travelled without a European comjianion from 
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Roratma to the Cu^uni, on a former occasion, likewise sunk a 
b^t; and we were not then so luckv, but lost every article of 
kitchen utensils, without saving so much as a plate, knife, fork, or 
spoon, or a grain of salt; ami thus was I obliged to do without 
these comforts for nearlj a fortnight The rock which caused the 
cataract, in the present instance, was mica slate, which occurs 
much more fretjuently in the Curuni than in the other rivers we 
bail passed. It Is here and there traversed by veins of quarts. 

The heavy rain hail causetl the river to swell. In the mening 
we halted near a ^all stream, which was pouring out its whitish 
waters with such impetuosity that they rusheil for several hundred 
feet into those of the Ouruni, Airming a white band, narrow near 
the mouth of the river, and from thence spreading like the tail of 
a comet. We found several bark canoes tied to the banks of the 
river, and a narrow foot-path. We little thought that they would 
piwe the last vestiges of man that we should see till we reached 
the Caribs at the lower Corentyne. We bail been informed that 
a path of three tlnys* journey leil to the settlements of the Indians 
located at tlie Upper Sipariwini. 

The cloudy sute of the weather precluded my taking more 
than three altitudes of the « a Lyra when near the meridian; 
they were, however, sufficient to prove that our progress had been 
slow ;• and 1 was therefore under the necessity of putting the 
expedition upon short allowance, ami to declare war against all 
animatecl nature, not excepting the Iguanas, of which large num¬ 
bers, rousefl by the sound of our paddles, jumped from the adja- 
cent trees with a loud splash into the river, and were sure to cause 
us the heaviest disappointment by escaping from our pots. On 
ffie evening of the 17th we were successful emiugh to laiok a large 
Pyuaruima {Phractacfi)halu$ hfmilojHertu), measuring 4 feel 
2 inchM in length, and 2 feet 11 inches in girth. It is a pity 
that this fish is almost all head and tail. The mU shapen head 
IS covered, as it were, w ilh a cuirass, and in the present specimen 
It measured 1 foot 5^ inches, ami thus very materially diminished 
Its usefulness os food for fifteen individual a 

In the aftemcKin of the I8ih we found that the river took a 
western^ and frequently a southern course, consequently retro- 
gmde; lU bed was so studded with isles and falls that it appeared 
almost impossible to find a spin where it fiowed eentlvISono- 
Small bills of from 200 to 300 feel in height approach iu banks 
^ It dmd« into so many c liannels that we scarcely ventured to* 
sight of cmh other for fear of being separated. Mr Goodall 
who was now in tolerably good health, had unfortunaiciv, since 
we h ad lieen put u pon sipall allo^Kre. been restored to his best 

•The Ulitude wu, Mcotdiiy to lik«M M . . 4 ~ 

aof1«t save foe oar dirtuco, vert of oor boar 
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nppetitc, and both of us encouraged the rest of the crews b^' pad¬ 
dling like themselves from mormng until we pitched our camp at 
night. 

Numerous ledges of rocks or bars extend right across the 
river in a N.W. and S.E. direction, and cause dangerous falls. 
These rocks were, for the most part, composcil almost wholl/ of 
felspar. On arrinng at one of the cataracu, I led the way with 
my own little Ijark, and the others followed. Hitherto, thanks to 
a kind Providence, we had been successful, though we came from 
lime to time in rough contact with some sharp rock which pierce*! 
our skiffs, none of them half an inch in tliickness,^ and caused the 
water to spout in like a fountain, when pieces of shirts and trousers 
were resorted to for stopping the leak, and which always proved 
suffident for the purpose. With the exception of one bark canoe, 
which we were obliged to abandon, we have hitherto suffered no 
loss since the canoe with our kitchen sunk to the Iwttom. 

The labyrinth of islets (indeed the river cannot be less than 
8 miles in breadth, at least this is the distance between hills and 
lulls)—tlie numerous catoractsand r^iids—induced us to call this 
region, the Palls and Rapids of the j housand Isles. 

The flora of these islets is not much diversified: the Elizab^ha 
oxt*ine<i,^the Jacaramla, the Laurus sunnamensis ytluch margined 
'1»<^ dver's banks, a Stryebnos with clusters of while flowers of 
delidous perfume, the Clitoria arborta, struck me as not hitherto 
observed.^ I ought not to forget an uncommonly pretty Ascle- 
piadcie; its flow'crs, of a rich velvety purplish-brown colour, hung 
down in large racemes. It appears to be a new genus of this 
difficult order. The rocks, where they were above water, were 
TOvered with an arborescent Solanum; Orchidc« were still want¬ 
ing, at least I saw none near the banks nor in the adjacent forest, 
where we encamped. Our latitude was this night (September 
19lh) 3* 2P 30" N.; our progress westward from our embarka¬ 
tion 4P 47'' in arc. During the last two days we had made 
13i miles, westing. This slow progress, and the probability that 
we should not fiiHl human habitations fora week or ten days'more, 
obliged me to curtail our allowances still more, so that we were 
retluced to 4 ounces of cassada-bread or farinha de manioc, aw! 
such game and fish as luck procured us. The river being swol¬ 
len, it was very difficult to obtain fish. 

20th. —Islands, rapids, and falls continued: the deep and sono¬ 
rous roar of falling waters which broke u|x>n us from time to lime 
as the woods carried the sound, apprized us of some great obstacle 
which we would have to surmount; and after paddling for about 
2 miles, we found ourselves at the bead v£ some falls, the height 

* Tb# oot I wM tben in wu oolj four lines, or one-thinl of an inck; Mr. Goodall'a, 
«lu«:li ww tbc thickest, five lioea 
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of wbicb vaa 52 feet,* and ^hlch for gTimdeur vied with anj I 
had lera iti my peregrin aliona. We hail h^rc tn unload and Mty 
the baggage suvl biiaia more than a mile Drer Inw hills about 150 
feet m the spot where the river again becomes navigable; a 

labour which it took us uiure t han a day tn aceomplisb. The reeks 
at the head of the cataract were gneiss^ and here and there coarse 
quartzose sanditone or conglomerate cemented by irott; but near 
the fool of the cataract huge blocks were lying about in the greatest 
cenfusion,. as if they bad been shattered by some great ennvnliion 
of nature. These blocks consist of tinogralned gneiss, traversed 
by layers approachiug In appeatance decomposed epidote^?) 
The gneiss is stratifieib dd some of ibe blocks it appesiw much 
crmtofteiL 

This delay gave me an opportunitTof noting the hourlj observa¬ 
tions of ibe boL^tneier and thermom^er on the ^Ist of Septemberj. 
which were as follow 7 — 
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It was fononatc that tbe cataract obliged us to stop t his day, as 
our reduced ciremastances would scarcely have allowed such a 
delay for the piir[Ki«e cd making observationa 

Since we hod eniercd this coniintied series of rapids and falls 
We lost all sight of ganic and fisb. We bad to preach philosophy 
to OUT murmuring siomarbs to satisfy ibeinselves with 4 ounces of 
bread. It is n great misfortune at such a time to be blessed with 
a gDa<l appetite^ 

W e started early in the moming of the ^^nd, from the fool of 
Frederick VMl Llamas Cataract, under which name, lu honour of my 
sovereign, the King of Prussia, lhi« magnificcut will appear iii 
my maps; and which, accord nig io the chronometer, was 4y 15^' 
wint of our emliarkatlnn, or 57* 19^ 54" w est of Greeawich.f 
The river ttHdeoctl ciiosidctably, extended no doubt by the 
numerous L;Ianiis, In the afut nnjon it presi^^nted, where the sight 

* The wlbulc bmjtirj df lbcM from hfBd |« lU pW vlH^ire emUx\t^ 

aaAiri, «u fMt, .^tcovil aig tc tbt bantEnttnv 

f J HIE^ iu MUJ , (kw klltadp • but oi rtif 

Si bight to b* 

Ixun I Cotoiut f A.,, wc H:AniiDl b« a nuto fium th* tmik 
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aol intcmipfed hy islels, a br^aclili of about 4 miles: 
4f^ei£« tTATCTseU iht river in a N,N,HL »Dti S-S.W, (lir^'on, 
one fflUowinj tbe other, like furrows in s plouglied field. Large 
spherical hloeki of a coarse-grained granite, or at other tunes 
shaped like an obelisk, were Ijing; uptm these ledges. A small 
chain of hills, tbciT highest summit about ■JOO feet above the river, 
extcoiJed fmm the left or western bank of the river, for about 2 
miles idauf], aud clr^ed the background of the [ucture^ on ap- 
^oaehlng from the N, m wc thd. Our latitude, detenuined 
Iriim soi^ very good obser^-atious, was 3"38‘3S'^ N,, our dis'- 

43" in arc, from our embarkation; our ooiirse since 
the J 7th had been N^SV, by VV. 

Wo nearly lost one of oor canoes the neit moming on descend¬ 
ing a fail. Some of the baggage got wet; but the sun jIimm- 
uTighb and the mishap was sotat remedletL We |Ui,Ulled «« un¬ 
ceasingly for nine hours, and stopped at night on a small island, 
Our larder curlthedi with some Iguaxias and a crane; the latter 
proitijsed a delicious aiiu|i; but unfortunaicly we spoiled it by 
using gunpowder as a suhstitute for salt, of wliicti we had been 
deprived for Kme days jwat. The taste of the nitre am] sulphur 
))erJecUy spoiled nn imtcruiinment so eagerly onticimted by our 
hungry stomachs. 

24/A.—W'iule hauling one of tlie boats over a rapwi, the poor 
Ai^titia Indian, who, the reader of the OiiiogTapbical Journal 
Will perhaps recollect, wns severely wounded by a stitig-rsy during 
our ascent of the Takutu, met with a similar accident this tiny! 
He tuffered most eicrudaling pains; the wound had been in¬ 
flicted near the ankle. The Jtiire of the iroiCo-nioco 
uroorcKwr) baying l>oen recommended io be taken tnwaidlv, 
with a litde spirit, ami outwardly squeezed into the w'ound, was 
^ed, wi^ the eiceptioii of the spirit, of which we had none, and 
Jor which water wk subatiluted, but it did not appear to diminith 
the pain. 

The rm:ka which formed the rapids were compart red feUpar, 
slratihcd in un E. and W, direction, ond trarersed from N- to* S 
so as to form oblong sipiares. Largo blocks of the same rock 
were lying upon them, 

U e haheii at 11 o-eWk at the bead of a large cataract, and ic 
became evident tlmi we sbould have Ux unlooil the canoe* ami 
cMry the boj^age overland. While I was kwking out for a fit 
plo^ to transport it to the fool of the cataract, I nbseri'od on the 
hooks of the river the veiuains of some ohl huts, and, on closer 
iMjwciKKi, found that wc were at the path which leads from the 
LorenttTic tn the Es«quLi»j and, os a .further proof that my 
surmises were correct, we now dUeovered iwo corials hauled up 
aa the land, one above 40 feci lung, the' other about half that 
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»iie. While aadending the Rupunnni last ^ftt^ch. 1 saw at o^e 
of the setilcments ft CaTib, who told me he bEui latelj come with 
olhtrs from the lower Mnmwini. ftod entered the Corenlyne 
join their rektiona at the Rupunuoi. ftnd that they had leCt their 
craft at the plstce where the path leads from the Corentyne to 
the Kssequibo, We were now perauaded, that after ao many 
loiU, we hml^ at least, rfsached a part of the river which we knew 
hftd been visileii by huaian beings, while 1 am almost convitic^, 
ihftt for man hfts not traversed that part of the river which 
we had navigated since we left the spot where we found the old 
rotten bark esnoes. and since w hich period (Sept. 15tii) we had 
been itrug^giing with caiaracts, and had suffered half starvation. 
Tliough we were well aware that our trials were not yet over, it 
was consoling to know we were navigating the Coretilyne, and 
that men, before us^ had passer! tip and down this part of the 
river* 

The antiquity (os far as this word can be nsed in filings re¬ 
lating to America since its rc-discoven') of this path rendered it 
yerv ioteresting to me. It luiist have been already known in tbe 
seventeenth century ; at least D"x\f^unba found, m 1639, among 
some of the Indians near thi? Rio Negro, imn tools, anch as 
hatchets, bills, knives, &c,; and on inquiry, wa* told that ihej 
Lad receiveil them from the people wbu dwelt m the country 
nearest the sea on that side. miHil who had light Lair, by which 
n^Acunha supposed they alluded to the IJutch. Dr. Southey, 
while sfwakiog of AjurJeaba. one of the most powerful Caciques 
of the Manaos, and wtu> Uveil about 17^1', observes that be made 
an alliance with the Dutch of the Eisequibo, with whom he traded 
by the way of the Rio Branco. The trade on Ida part consisted 
in slaves. In order in obtain them, be hoistod the Dutch flag, 
scoured the Rio Negro, and cajjtnred all the Indians on whom 
he could lay hands.* Only a few of these slaves were carried 
ilown the Esseqaibo, the greater part being taken to Surinam by 
the path which, from the Inlet Piimosa, leaib across the river 
Rerblee to the Corentjne, whieL river it jncets at the cstnract 
wboro we were encamps, and this path is still called among the 
Macusi Indians, the ilaveqmth, or Tuari Vemnri, ami. this is like¬ 
wise the Wav by which l>ttn Franciswii Jose Rodriguex Rarata 
went twice from the Amazon to Surinam, on affairs of his govern- 
meut, in 1793.t Though 1 Lad mily walked along that path 
frum the river Berhioe to the Essequibo, my present journey 


• Soullb^V “Hwlorr tHf Bradit,* Toh lih pp. 710 , t 1 . nltjim i^iwrli ih*l -tjuri- 
cabiL ku Istni prifiMteT with 1,1') tuiiiviat vltilv d* riatns wiu 

jn^eisoT, aq^t CAirml in cLudi to L’ats^ snd s ciiutibf m luanl tljs i«kJ luTias btea 
4KAVrn‘d, li* jximyiCft It^la lt»mTrr to 4niwn hiatwR 
f HunibaMt's Ntffslive^ rot. v* JfO, 
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mode me likewise acquainted with the part where it strikes the 
Corentvne. 

Thc'Carihs, those scourges to the less valiant tribes, settled 
from Surinam alon^; the Rupununi, and by means of another 
much frequented path held intercourse with the Caribs of the 
Caronl and the Orinoco. 

Xhe scenerjf is uncommonly picturesque near this ralaract; 
blocks of granite of a spherical form, fr*im 50 to GO feci high, 
lie ab«iut in great confusion, crowned with tropical vegeiati«»n, 
the wax-floweretl Clusia, the yellow Cyrtojxxlium, the thread-like 
Uhipsalis with iu pearly fruit and upright or columnar cerei, 
give to these singular rocks a marketl tropical appearance. ^ W c 
here enjovetl. after a long |>eriod, the first emotions of satisfac¬ 
tion, and 'l gladly availed myself of the privilege of discoverers, 
more particularly as 1 could not at tluit time learn whetlier the 
cataract possesseii a name or not, to Introduce it into mpr map m 
L onl Stanley’s Cataract.* Unwarib of 50 circummcrMlian alti¬ 
tudes of the stars. X Cygni, avonis. aindi, aCygni, aCephei, 
gave me as a mean 3' 59* IG** N. for the latitude. 

Our Indian discovcretl with ^cat joy some Kaiubara or IVn- 
guiii {Promeiia karaius') with ripe fruit. This fruit resembles a 
banana in miniature, and grows in the middle of the plant, |>er- 
hajis from bO to lOU nestling together. They amiain a succu¬ 
lent flesh of an agreeable vinous taste when ripe; ainl altliough 
this was not quite the case in the present instance, they were 
highly acceptable, and by boiling them we counienicted their 
astriiigeiicy. They were the more welcome, as neither of the 
huntsmen we luul sent out on our first arrival had brought in any 
thing, and the attem|>U of our fishermen during the night hail met 
w ith no better success. 

The Indian whom 1 bad met at the Rupununi, and who told 
me of having left his corial at the path, had given me {lerinission 
to use it, if 1 should want it; and lie directeil me to deUver it U» 
his brother, the Carib Chief William, at Toinatai. 

According to the barometer, we were still tioO feel above the 
sea. and we had yet to ovcroimc many an impediment before we 
could gel into sinooih water. I therefore took the cxirial, awl bail 
it repaired as far as it was possible to do so in a few hours. 

W e startetl on the morning of the 25tb of September at half¬ 
past 6 o’clock; but we had scarcely proceeded a mile, when an¬ 
other cataract, where we again had to uiihiad, impetlwl our 
progress. The rocks, which here coDsIsied of quartz awl felspar 
pebbles cemented by iron, were lying about in the greatest con- 

* Oa oar arrirsl «t Uw Csrib •ettlonioal, I l«»m« lluu it w»* knnva to tbotn ui^ 
tHe iiMDO of Aritspu; 1 hare, orverthekw, prewrreJ tbo woe I gar* h auOcr oar 8nt 
iaprcMiaiM. 
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fusion imaginable, and hatl ihe a{)|>c>arancc of having been vilri- 
fic<l in a furnace. On sonic spots where the irtin cement was 
more prominent, thej were so smoiiih. that we had to guanl 
ourselves against slipping. The smaller rocks, wrhere heapeil 
together, looked strikinglT like the refuse from a smithy. Our 
course varied between X. awl N.X\E., the river still studded 
with islets. While we tumeil round one of the islands, my boat 
being as usual in ad\*nnce, we saw a large Puma (Felts concolor) 
drinking at the margin of the river; though he observed our 
boat, he scarcely took any notice of us; unfortunately the only 
gun we had in the boat was wet from the setcre rain, and it 
missetl fire. We were not 1.5 yanls from him, and he leisurely 
put himself ujxin his haunches like a d<^, and appeared rather 
to hare c\ery inclination to attack imr boat than to be frightened 
at our approaching him. The Indian Sororeng was so exas- 
perated at bis audacity and the incfTicient gun. that he threw a 
large piece of wood at him which was lying at the bottom of the 
lx>at; this induced him to return leisurely inu> the wood. 

Violent rain induced us to pitch our camp in the afternoon of 
the 2Gth as early as half-past 1 o'clock, and we were so hungry 
that we thought success might perhaps crown our endeavours to 
procure some game or fish. The Indinns brought in a Maam 
(Tetrao yttianenns, Gmcl.) of the size of a pullet, which to 
divide among fifteen would Imve required a pair of compasses 
and scales. 

We saw on the morning of the 2rth a large amphitheatre of 
bills about 200 to 250 feet high, which surrounded the broad 
expanse of the river, here from H. to W. about 3 miles briMul, 
the hills ouverfxl with a thick forest of umbraget>us trees. The 
intermediate space between hills and hills was broken up by 
islets; blocks of granite benpe<l up in the most fantastic forms 
met the eye in every direction, and prc<licted the dangers we 
should have U> encounter. In advance of the others, I gave orders 
to the cosswain to halt at one of the roi;ky islets, and climbing 
to the summit, our route lay before us. The remembrance of 
what I felt at the sight before me, will remain as bing as memory 
lasts. Enormous masses of stone, black as iron, exteiKled as far 
as the eye could reach, against which the river dashed its waters 
with the greatest fury, the white foam forming the strongest con¬ 
trast with the gloomy tint of the rocky masses; and when my 
looks fell upon the miserable skills to which our lives would be 
confided, skiffs whose construction could not boast of a woody 
fibre, when I recullectctl the privntioiu we bad all suffered and 
our conser|uentIy enfeebled stale, our only ho|>c of surmounting 
the dangcr^^ before us rested ujion Him w^ is almighty, and 
whose aims and ends we |ioor mortals cannot fathom. 
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ll was inipitssibic to (five urilcrs, or maturely to consitJer and 
'' bat was to be done j we liod to leave our at'tions to 
rircuinstances. and till the moment should arrive for averting; the 
dangers we bad to brave. As I have j^enemlly done, so I did in 
the present instance; I took the leail in my boat and ordered the 
others to follow it at the necessary interv’al, if it should fiass suc- 
cessfully, or to profit by any disaster which mi^ht befall us, by 
avoaling the dan^r. Far be it from me to seek to impress the 
reader with the belief that I felt no apprehension while mv li]?ht 
skiff dan^I u|Mm the contending waves, and passed between the 
black pointed rucks that beset its course—thoug^h I have |xissc<l 
hundreds of cataracts, it would be shei'r bravado to assert that I 
did not breathe quicker or feel my chest mure contracted than 
usual when {xassing a fall; but 1 may with truth declare that 
those feelings were trifling when compared to what I ex|)erienced 
when, having arrived at the foot of the cataract, my boat b<»re 
round to await the descent of the others, and I w itnessed the im¬ 
minent danger of every successive skiff as it is hurried down with 
the swiftness of an arrow, ami w hen the slightc^st mismanagement 
might entail destruction to those who were in it. And how fre¬ 
quently had I not to endure this painful excitement during the 
cxiurse of this day ! I now called to miml, that about the same 
lime of the year, in 1836, when at the fcatt of the cataracts, 
the Caribs had told me it was impossible to pass the falls of 
the river aiMve them, and that it was only when the river was full 
to overflowing that they could be surmounted. 

Worn out with fatigue, we baited at 4 o'clcxrk in the aftemcxin. 
^^e hod no guides, and circumstanocs, and our experience of 
former situations of the same nature, could alone direct us in 
selecting our path, where, as far as the e)c could reach, rocks and 
foaming masses of water were visible. We bad Ui a>ulend w ith 
legions of ants for the |H>ssession of our camp, and received many 
a bile while preparing our night quarters. 

Hunger is a very disagreeable feeling; one’s ideas get con¬ 
fused. and there is fell a vague sensation which ultimately engen¬ 
ders b^lache, and also an uneasy spasmcxlic contraction near 
the region of the stomach ; such weic my feelings this day; I did 
mn dare inquire after those of the others—I was sure their answ ers 
would have aggravated my own suffering. The report of a gun 
roused me from iny reverie: what can the lucky hunter have 
killed ? was my first thought, and the moments which succeeded 
seernwl as hours. At last an Indian arriverl with heavy step, 
cwrrymg on his shoulders a large,black female spider-monkey. 

I glanced at Mr, Goodall, whose countenance depicted disa|>- 
pointment and disgust, but which sad nec'cssity and the large 
vacuum that two ounces of farinha must have left in his stomach 
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inilucttl Lilli u> pel the l>eU<?r of, lie 'watclieil the pTeparaiHins 
as tho lodiaii^i proct-eded step \>y attp, first singeing off tbe hair 
from ibis human like form, smrl then placing it m an upnghi 
iMtsitlon, wiih ibe arms cr-isseil, rthen- ibc ffkin Umking 
now \ho hair was off. ihe sight pmieil loo much for hiiHr ^ 
mj'scif felt sojneibinp like disguat at the meal before 1 he 

sound of a heavy body falling on the gjimnd drevr my aiicnUon 
lij a dliTerent direcibn, and, to my great joy, I beheld a tine 
young f«resl‘deer, aver ivbicb young Am mum sUiod, leaning on 
his gun with proud saiiafactinn. 'i bis was indeed a happy tnni 
ill oiiT afToirs. I have Uisied the smaller kind of monkeys several 
liinc.>s, but Lave never partaken of one ifli'bicb approached so nearly 
to the human form as ibis. The Indians were lessserupuW^, 
■J8fA,—We had to unload our craft twice in the course of the 
morning. In order to avoid the great cataracts. T sent off at the 
daw n of day the interpreter Sororeiig and another Tndimi to seek 
for the imr'iagc which I knew from my lormer journey up the 
Corenlyne to esial, but the position of wliicb the Curiba bad ke[il 
secret l^im us in 1 Wv had been fortunate enough to se cci 
the Tight fUrection for our descent, and the leading fanoirs 
alretulj arriverd at the embarkation by balf^past six o'ch*ck. >Vc 
now unloaded for the third time, and took baggage and Imats lor 
abtmi a mile overlaoil, and arriviHl at the lather end of the j'lorlagei 
I was here among objects familiar to me—the great caiarnels of 
the Corentvne.. Baron'ieirical observations gave me for the de¬ 
scent from the place where we disembarkW to the deep atjd 
extensive bay at the foot of the great falls 90 feet; hut from Lord 
Stanley’s cataract 1G3 feet. 

Kccollectiog how successful we bad been in fisbiug and bunt¬ 
ing while here in 1836, we did not proceed any further, and all 
hamls that C£>uld bold a hook and line, or a rod. or were able to 
shoot, were sent in ffucsi of game ur fish; the hunter* relumed 
uusuccessful, and the fishermen reported that they bad not hiul a 

single nibble. i ^ 

How shall 1 describe the three succt-eding days I 1 he nver 
being much kiw-cr than we bad found it in 1836, rapids and falls 
impeded its course where seven years before we had found no iliffi- 
cullies, and now, vvith intTcasing labour, our exhausted atiie was 
the more keenly felt. Several of the Indians suffered from fever, 
an-d our little company was so divided that vro could scarcely 
spare the jdiysicnl force i>f a single individual j the greatest |rer- 
suasion was therefore necessary to encourage our jveople, and 
shfuv them in ]iers]ve^ive the plenty they would enjoy when we 
should once.gain the lower Corcntyne attid tlie scitlcments where 
we had sojourned on a former occasion. 

Wc started from the Great Cataracts with 3 Ibi. uf farinha (a 
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fwarse kinJ of tapjocn). and had a joumcif cd from 3 lo 4 dajs 
Iwifure UB ere we could reach human habitationluppoain^ e\ej\ 
that the Indians had mil removed. I hatl therefore to rtaluce our 
ollownncea to 3 ounces a da}’. Since cur provisions had been 
so slj.nrt, Mth. CchmIoII scr u pul oubI v divided the quaniitv of farinha 
into 15 portions, nnd we nilow'iMl everv other person to lake his 
share, reserviiip the iwo last for ourfelves. in order to prove i*t 
the Crew that we did luit wish to fare better ilian they. 1 had 
been ju siaiilar straits before, and the small quantii}' which fell 
U> m} share waa partaken of in small pinches, and ihus prolonged 
the enjoyment; but poor Mr. (jtMKlall knew no economy in such 
a ciiit’. nml dispntchcii his share instaiiEer—the conscquenct was, 
he suffered more severely. In spite uf ^>ur debility, w^e paddled 
from day tight Until 5 aud 6 o’clock in the nlternofm, and fn>m 
the 29ih of ycpiembcr to the I at of October wc failed in shix»ting 
any bird* or catching any fish, to atid to our meagre allownnce. 

On the morning of the Jit of October »p diviticfl ihe last of 
our provisions* amounting to something more than 2 ounces to 
each iiiitiviilual; but Jjappily, on ibc evening of that ilny, a^lc^r 
having travelled 26 da vs without mectiug a human, being* we 
enleritl the Carib SfitUement of Tomatni. 

We had started from our iiigUl camp very early* hut a bcavy 
easterly wind au'd the brij>ad ex]innje of the river caiiseil waves 
for which our craft appcaretl but ill calculated, and our progress 
during the mitniiug hours was not very injud, Alxiut 5 o'clock 
[ recogiiUed familiar objects; Christian.* tlie Carili scEtlemcnt, 
was before us. I'hc grass had ovcrgrowii the ^latli w'hich leads 
ftom the landing-place to the houses, ontl told Us plainly lliaE. 
the place was di.^sertcfl. This was a great dlsapjwintmcnl; we 
ho^Vl■Vf!^ fouiiil Some jiapuw-trees bearing fruit in the a1iandi:iin'tl 
provision-fields; these we considered more than delicious, and* 
somewhat refreshed* we urged on loiVBfdB TtimataL 

'I’he corials tietl near its Undiug-place, and a couple of dugs 
gambolling among the rocks in fruntof it, presented to our longing 
eyes a im>»t delightful piclurCr Our tkilT had scarcely ti>uch(al 
tbc ground w hen I immediately jumpetl nut and hnstencil towards 
the huts* urui'bscrved bv any one till I approached quite closw.. 
Old Williams, at this time the Indian chief of the place* was nt 
work ij]n*n a basket; he raisetl his bend, and though seven years 
had claj^rsed since he bod seen me, and without having the 
slightest knowledge of my coming* he immediately rceo|[jiiiscd 
me. When I told him of our sufferings, and whent^e we bail 
come* the good-natured s[j;uaw hastened to bring some cassiri, 
which, for the necasion* she tcuilercd in m fancy tumbler* and a 
plate of dclf loaded with fish and fresh cassaila. »\Jr. ficHKiall* 
who soon followed* was equally served, and the smi>king ]>cpper- 
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pol and some cakes of cuaada were plnwd hefnre our ilnrvin|f 
crew. 

Old WlUisirais’s rorinikj About tbe Indians tiho iubAbit the 
upper ^CorentTne was insatiable, for all tiiat the Cnribi knew 
about tbal rir^ extended no further than to tbe ilave-path ; abore 
that, m iheir belief, were rc!|;iona inhnbiie<l only bj tbe water- 
mama, sprite*, and bobgobhnt. 

The next momini; 1 eontinued my journey^ The previous 
day bad cortyinceil me of ibo imiwaaibitifij of entering the #ea- 
re^h of the Corent jne with oor Imrk tenues, ami I accortlingly 
hastened towartU tbe jw«l, to mifcke arranp^ements for proceetling; 
without delay to the const. Mr. fioodall had Ijeon dcsiretl to 
ftjUow the day after, in ortlor to allow ouf wonnout crow a day 
of rest- 

Tbo hospitality sti peculiar lo the West Indian was henrlily 
lavished ujJon us on our arriraj at iLe cakivated jwirla of tluj 
colony, and wc uLiimately reacbed N'ew Amsleindani, in Berbice. 
ou the 9lb of Oelobcr, and GeorgyUiwnj tbe capital, of Brilisb 
GuovanAt on the l*2tb of October, t84i3. 

\Ve had every reason lo be grntcful to a kind Providence 
which hail thus tsimiucted oi stfelj thm^tigrb so joany dangers* 
li.-vd OTiwned with success tbe misaion wliich bad been our object* 
and enableil 04 to perform our nrdurius duties without the lou of 
a single human life. 

These saittfactory feelings were greatly increased by thecLrcinn* 
stance that, with the exception of a few thermomelers, and the 
iTumntain barometer^ cnnsiructcd according to FortinV pUii, the 
insiruTCicnts which were carried over several thousand miles of 
pathless regions were brought safely bnck to the colony^ where 1 
ihn* hail an opportunity of verifying them- 

The general map of HriLtsh fiuayana which I have cnnsirucleft 
fmni my explamtory expeditions is liosed ijp<^n the following Jatn* 
viz.^ tbe determination of tbe latitude uf 174 dilfprcnt poirtts, 
obtained by 4324 altitudes of heavenly bodies, and the deiermU 
nation of hour angles for mendian distances, and the rate of the 
chroiK>mcters for 223 diirerrnt stations, ascertained by afcK>l alti¬ 
tudes f»f the sun or stars,' The melotirology of the regions I 
hftveexamiiKvl has receiver! particular Altenliou. The Imrometcr. 
with the attached ami detached tkerinomctcrt, were regularly 
observed wherever wo roinaificd sloilunnry; bcshlot which* tho 
lemperatttre of the water, the evapuratioii, the quantity of rain 

* If frnm tbe almre ARUiunlinig tg w«Mbtr«l iiuide liy 

LTcut. tihwisutt, H.Pf., Uwa Hintyor uf tbe bnuiKUiy tviydjiJHjn, ibt »- 

mi,kMij4rr vbh UlLtu l>y pt« ladiv^i^ly* mij that nuintev doa but ui«Lude the luiur 

iliUsticn uacl vidi tbw olHrmliutu, vhich unuual jsvIwIjIf Ea 

tilOO OMR*. ' 
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uhicb fell I, the citrttflC of ihe heat of the itin* iin<l *evcml other 
ineieomlogiait inve^ii^tions Avert carried on wherever drcitm- 
fttajicea allowed it. Tht tiiiinl>Gr of hafoitittiicnl aotJ ihermo- 
metrimL olKcrvaiinoi aJone ninnODt la (1692, oot tnltinf into 
account the other meteorological data which I procurw! during 
mtjoumeji. 

It is no doubt very dilficuit, under any drcumstjincosj to 
(5i>nifty with safety a eotlection of ohjeciB of natural history from 
foreign [mrts to Europe j but the greatest difficullies are con¬ 
nected with trarksporiing objects of tint description over pathless 
regions^ such as those io the interior of Guayana^ where beasts of 
burden are nnknowo, and where, on arriving at the rivers, still 
greater hazards arc encountered in tlie shape itf dangerous cata¬ 
racts and rapids, 

1 havefrci^uenUy lost, by accidents which oceurrctl to our Ironts, 
the colloctions which I had brought together with the greatest 
exertions, or* a* in the instance ndaliid in the foregoing jwges, 
have V>een obliged ti> abandon them. It pve* me* therefore, 
great pleasure to he enabled to add something to the 0 , 111000 ] 
collections in the British Museum, where 1 haie deptHited almut 
2500 Specimens of dried plants, 100 specimens of wwxls* a 
quantitT of dried fruits, a flower and Touug leaf of that wontler- 
ful plant the Vict&ria Rfpia, and icveTal other botanical Aihjects 
preserved in spirits.- a collection of birds' skim; upwanU of 100 
specimens of fishesi, in spirits^ from the rivers of the interior of 
Guavana^ a geological collection extending from the Orimicij ai 
i:he«|oator; nml an ethiwlogicnl crtllecthm, consisting chiefly of 
numerous weapons and the household utensils of the Indiautof 
Gunyann. 

The Royal College of Surgeons has been presonied with some 
skulls and with a perfect skclclun, os well ns a numljcr t»f plaster 
casts of Indians. '^I’be niodel-ruom of the Admiralty has received 
JOG specimens of woods, many of them accoin^ianicd by dried 
twigs* some of tliom with the flower of the tree which furnhilied 
llie s|tacimen; and difTerent scientific sucieiies and instiiuiions 
have been jireseoied with various curiosities fn>m Gtiavaiia, ^I’he 
Royal tJarden at Kew has receivctl suvcml living plants, chiefly 
of tlinl interesting family the Orchidcie* 

I trust* Uierefore* that my exploring tours in a province so 
little known previous to my iiiAXiStigations, and which combines 
tTT»plcal exuberance with fertility aiwl extent, may not only hare 
mnirihuteil to the extension of geographical knoAvledge, but may 
alv> Lave provei) lieneflctal to different branches of natural hisTHuy. 

1 cannot conclude this memoir without drawing jiarhcular 
attention to Buulen^s siphon harumeteTj, whosi^ advnnmgcs are 
incalculable for thiise who traverse wild and pathless rtjgiosis. 
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The bammeter Nft. 4;M) of h\s coostrurtion has acrrunjKiniwl me 
during my Iasi expeditions llurtna^h ftjireiis and oi'cr infiariiaina, 
and in my biiat iins'ifFation of impeinous rivers; and twi mj return 
to London I found, on compnrin|r it ti^in with the haTomrier at 
the Royal Society, that, in spiu' of nil I the severe trids to which it 
had been ejpos«l. it had nm varied. On previous eipeditioiTS I 
have used TToo£htjnin's+ Kn^lefield's, and Newmans baromeiers^ 
and tbnag'b every preemition was taken witii them, I never suc¬ 
ceeded in briiifnn^ otic of these irwtmmeoia tafely ha^k to 
the coast region*. 

The alUinierestin:? question in physics, terfeslriol magnctiim. 
was isrt neglected during mv j^inrneys in Guayana, and 1 found 
fipportunities for vilimling a |.nir of hiBOSleen’s nceillo* (the use 
of whieh Colonel Sabine, R.A,, bad kindly procured me*), at 
17 siaiions. extending N. and S. from the Sih to the 1st parallel 
N. of the geographical equator, anti from the 5fitli to the 6'2nd 
meridian W, of Greenwich. The magnetic inciination. ami chiefly 
the declination, were likewise ascertained in tnany insianeca- 

I have now drawn attention to the general results ol my ex¬ 
ploring tfmr*; many of the elements collected remain in their 
crude state, my active life not having permitted me as yet to 
turn them to accouni, but 1 trust an opportunity will be afforded 
me fur working up these materials, in order to ndv&nce nor kiK»w- 
Icfigc ni the physical geography ond natural history of Giiayaua, 
os also of ma! 4, rhiefly as he is cxhibitetl io the few rcjunins of 
the al}<i]uginal races, thinly dispersed over many hu Faired thousand 
$r|uare miles, and fearfully hastening, as by a divine decree, to 
complete extinction. 


II,— Memair of the South and East Coastt of Ara}iia^ By 

Captain Stafford Betteswoutu Haines, L N. 

Part n. 

llAVJNa, in Fart L of my Memoir of the South and Cost C4>ast$ 
of Arabiati attempted a descrlptum of that part which had been 
minutely surveyed us far os Mrsen.tt, 1 commence fmm thence, 
irusiing that, though all ports of the coast are not actually laid 
down by surrey, 1 shall be able, fnuo lay knowledge ajvl exjie* 
ricacG of the localities of the different points, to give some useful 
information tO' the mariner and to tbc geographer; ami, in so 

• Tbiry wtt tli« iw«tl« L («), ],(*■), mraljoaed is TsUc UI. uf 
StiTvrr ortTirfJt tirihun, snd wu^ tbnr vdgfat in RflSd. 

^ Jpurus] at llks Rv^ Gugi-^stucat Svctelf .. ix. 
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I can onlj aptin offer mj sincere thanks to the ufRcers of 
tlic Imllan Navy mentioned In the note.'^ whose utmcMt zenl and 
exertions, united with every friendly and giNxl feelinp were 
always rendered tlirou^hout our lon^ and fati^uin^ cruises. 

Wddl Mosilah.—A lar;^ and extensive \alley, forming^ the line 
of comniunication between the sen-port towns and the province of 
llodrainaut. It ciimmencf^s in 15** lib* N., and bOP bb^ E.. haring 
on its W. side the high range of mountains called Jeliel Asad. 
The valley is well watered by running streams, and the villages 
and palm'groves are numerous. The inhabitants are of the 
Mahrali tribe. 

Sihu^.—A town which fmm the sen looks lai^. but on visiting 
it the greater |Mrt of the buildings arc found to be in a dilapi' 
datetl sUite. It is 15'’ 12'30'' N., and 51° 10' E. Its piipulation 
varies from 300 or *100 U» 2000, according to the trade and season. 
The town ami district are under the government of Sheikh 'All 
Bakrit. The people arc of the Malirah tribe. Considerable 
intercourse with the interior is carrietl on through Widi Masilah. 
and the following distances may lie relieil upon as the length of 
journey for a camel laden with merchandise, viz.:— 

Sih&( to Terini.8 days. 

„ Shibdm.8 „ 

Do'in 12 ff 

„ Wddi Ahmed, an extensive valley, abounding 

in villages and cultivation . . . . 12 ,, 

„ £1 Gharfah [l^fah].7 „ 

„ Tehrin.8 „ 

,, Ghaasam [If^im].8 ,, 

The trailers of Sihuf have about thirty large and small vessels 
Ivelonging to them, with which they carry on a lucrative trade in 
grain along the coast. At other times their smaller vessels are 
employed in sliark'fishing. fmm w'hich they derive considerable 
profit. The fins and tail* of the shark, ^ler being drieil, are 
sold at Makallah. or Maskat. and ultimately are sent to China 
rid Bombay. The scattered stone-buildings in the neigtibour- 
hisKl of Sihut have been erecteil as places of defence against 
small arms; ami the revenue collectcil and securetl by the local 
pivemor. Sheikh 'All, but rarely finds iu way into the coffers of 
the Solfiin, whose residence is at Keshtn.f 

The anchorage is an open roadstead; and the bank of sound¬ 
ings extends seawards to a considerable distance, having 21 
fathoms at 6 miles off shore, w ith regular decreasing soundingfs as 
land is approached. 

• Lirul. (now CotntaaiMl«r) Sanden, f.irtttmanu Janilne. Sbrplt^ni, Ball, Rmnia, 
CrattnMiati, Slrroia, Ba/row, A. OrirTV, Dr. Halloo, ami Mr. Pur»^ Smith. 

t Sp«U tibethro, umI profasUjr pronoottced Gtahfo bjr Capt. Hainc*. 
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PrT>ceecHn|r Cft*twartl», the first cape, or mtUcr pm^jectin^ point, 
11 raUecl Ria A^brib,* k bJ;^b, slopmii; ptunt, fiavii^ Ifi 
fathoms about 2 miles nC Between this cape and Hiis llaUib'f 
there are three bluQi, dcotIj cqul-disLopt, with imall sandy bajs 
between them. 

Ras ii a piece of land, mixlecditely ele¥*t<id, tentii- 

nating m a low puinin, in ]&* '2V N., and 51^ 3^ R., which forma 
the w'estem Ixfundiury of Bender Lilidii.| 

Immediately eastward of Rdm Ha^b, and close {0 the beach, 
in the centre nf the bay, is situated a town mitned HaUdb, cnn~ 
lainln^ abtiut 100 bouses and three mosques,—tbe weatem one 
having a minaret. To the W. of the town, almut 1 mile, there 
is a grewe of date-^trees, and to liio E. there is a well* Tbe Utwn 
Contains a pnpuladuin of about dOO souls, ami is uixler the gtunrern- 
ineiit of Keshin, or Kesbein, 

Rojider I IsUdb, or Lil>iii> is a deep bay, situated immediately 
to the VV* of H^vs Sharwein, having regular wundingt, and oBbrd- 
ing shelter agaiust strong easterly winds. With a fresh sea^ 
breete, ibere is a conskienible surf i>n the bench. 

Riis SharweTn is a high dark point, baring two remarkable 
peaks on its summit (commonly culled by seamen ** A sacs’ 
Ears'^)* 'I'bis inouniain gradually decreases in cleiution towards 
its soutberu cKtreme, which is in 15“^ 19^ N** and 5l®4iy 30'' E. 
This ca]>e furms the western side of Keshiti Bay. 

The town of Keshin- Keshewi, in 15“ 21' 50'^ N*, and 
51“ 49^ E. (frequently called Kiain), is a luiserahlc straggling 
village near the sea, in the iniuire ol a luiy fonnctl by ihe pro- 
jecling points of Rds Sharweln and Ris I>erkab*|J Some of the 
hnuses ore built of stone imd mud, two stories Jngb: tbe others 
are of cajnnsA[ bnmlKUH, and mats. At this village reiides the 
principal chit‘f of tbe Mobmb tribe^ Sul^n ‘Omar ibn Tawari, 
who ossuinni the supremacy after the ilealli of his brother $cyyid 
ibit 'J'nwdri, tbe lawful heir, Ahmed ibn Seyyid, being tiH> young 
to govern. 

I lavLi^, in the us^eeutiou «f tbe commatnls of the Bombav 
Gmernment, bad opportunities of judging of the vharocier of 
Ibis chief of a once {mwerJul tribe, I inust dijin'exi a little front 
my subject, os It will not only enable me to give an insight into 
tbe cbaracler of a proud and remarkable Arab chicfiain, but also 
ofTurd fin npportuiiitj of eKplaining circumstances regarding 


* kli A^hralj, tVpe;, i.r. tLiglf, iwainluw U) M. il^AbtnilH 

(Dullltin dc In Surifelfe n*ii. |34). 


*Allt>(I>'Abbiulia> 

Cnjv WuodoiuiL . 

Or Luti 4 n lOUtMauial* F^n FrAnlfinamH, 

S'ulprlj prob<wi»Md UFFipeL (O’AlitAilh, I* e. p 1 S 4 ^ 
DvIkIw* (u. KuLui«* tlw void Tdr puIh). 
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which* Ji publicaihin un ^ikatrafa. bj mj nsistnnt* the Ici^e Lieu¬ 
tenant VVellst«!,* of the Indian Na>7, appears to have caiued an 
erroneous iinjiresiion* 

In the hej^innln^ of 183^, 1 received ihe commanda of the 
Bombay Gmeminent lo mrvey the Uland of Sokotrah trigono¬ 
metrical I j. and immetliately left Rnjjat JezaT^ and iUhhI down to 
Morbfttp to ascertain wlusp by hereditary rig^hl, hclcl legal tenure 
of that island. Having been Euceessful in my inejuirios, I set sail 
for the anctinrage under Rls Ilerkoh* and froiii thence iinuicdi- 
Htely opened a couiriiuaicniivn with Su^in Omar ibn Tnwdrl at 
Keahm, After presenting a few trifle* to the Sultdn and hii 
nephews* ^Abdu-llah aivl Ahmedj I received a written document* 
properly signed and sealed^ granting me full pcrmlsiiun to ejc- 
ainine all harbours* ^c.. on the island* 

^ Having received thb* I weighed anchor* and in 3 days reached 
Tftiiiarid, in Kokotrah, when I sixm found myself on friendly 
terms with the peaceful Inhabiiania of the isUnd. My first duly 
os a surveyor, was to commence in such a manner aa to be ccriain 
of completing the survey in every branch, and haring the chart 
draughted within tlie lime gmnteil to me by Government; and 
a* iLe kindness of Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm left me 
to judge of the pmetienbility of examining the interior of the 
island* I availed myself of it, knowing how mixious ilie Govera- 
meni has ever been for the advanceineat of gcfigraphical know- 
Je<lge. 

1 decided, therefore, that, while I comiucied the trigon^metrirnl 
survey of ihe islaml. my a&sisiant should travel leisurely through 
the interior; and, to assist him, 1 ordered Jlr, NEidahipman 
Lieutonitnt) Cruiteinlen, who umJertttxK] the A mb iongupge and 
character well* tt» amimpHTiny him. 

Having exei-utcd the corn mauds of Government within the 
time specified* I forwarded a fair copy of my survey, with mv 
own observation* on its anchorages* and those of my officers 
during the cruise, oonsliEing of papers from my nssistimt* Lieu- 
lonnni VVeJIilcfl* the late Dr. Halton* and Messrs. Cruiiendcn 
and Smith. It will therefore be evident that Lieutenant WelJsted 
wns only a subordinate officer* acting under obedience to mv 
f>nler$, 

A direct eommunication by steam being the anxious object of 
the Supreme G(rternmeni of India* U wm considered prubaLle 
that Sf>kotra.h might augW'er as a riepdt* I nos, conseijiieallv* 
sent i>n a mission to lyeshtu to obtain the island by purchase, 

• c*|^ pnJwU; tint Kmtn iLal (ninr WiJIilHt wM iJie t'rvach 

m {fit mJoUtti iMi lb*i Kcau434 *irerjr miHt Iw mxJe fiir bii teaii; 

Utf IkHTuwtfd fVvDi vmy tlrw be mtt* but did nvt fccww Iww lo diiait tlw 
mslcruls [|lu 4 nied tja^bw.^F. S. ^ 
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On arririnff there, 1 dispatched Lieutenant WcU*le<l on shore 
to loform llic Sultan of my arrival, and to ascertain a hen it 
would be convenient for him Ut see me. The reply of the 
chief was “ To-morron and 1 accordingly went wer, accom¬ 
panied by Lieutenant Sanders. Dr. Hulton, Messrs. Smith and 
Kcnnie. We were ushered inUi the house of Sul^n ’Al>du*llah, 
with whom we fouml Sul^n Ahmed, the rightful heir, a lad 
of about eighteen year* of age. The chief Kizi* then made 
his appearance, and the nephew ’Abdudlah, having retired for a 
few minutes, returned leading in his uncle, SulUn ’Omar ibn 
Tawin', who is totally blind, about fifty year* of age, though 
apparently more, from btxlily tleformity, his stature not exceciling 
5 feet, 3 or 4 inches; bis head is large, with a round forehead ; 
his e>ei verv disgusting, the eyelids hanging down so as to leave 
the dull, filmy eye visible and pnHruding; his voice is strong, and 
in manner be was extremely frank ami energetic. 

After the usual salutations and polite inquiries after each 
other’s health, be begged us to be seated on a carpel, and alter a 
minute’s jhiusc, said—“ 1 wish I could see you. ^ our voice is 
young and strong. Have you been long away from your home?" 

I replied—“ 1 have served my Ciovernment for many years; uikI 
have now the picking duty of informing you that I have been 
boivtured by receiving its commamls U> thank you for your liberal 
kindness last year, ami to assure you r>f iu friendship: also to ex¬ 
plain to you its wishes on some iin|)orUuit points, as s(K>n as we 
shall be alone.” The riMim was cleared in oti irutant, with the 
exception of the Sul^n's family, atul the Kifi, when I was desired 
to express my wishes freely. 

I explained to him that to carry on steam-communication between^ 
India oml Kngland, a depot under Rritish control was re<{uisite; 
ami tliat, consequently, I wo* commissionctl by Giwentmeut to 
purchase Soko^rah from him. 1 |H)inted out its inutility to him, 
and the advantages he would dcritre from dis|Mjsing of it to the 
British nation for a sum of money; and also explained the advan¬ 
tages tliai would be secured to his petiple by tradi^ with tire 
islaiMl when under the British flag; In fact, I described the ad¬ 
vantages arising from the sale of the island in as glowing terms 
as 1 possibly could. He listened calmly ami attentively. The 
crafty ’Alxlu-Ilah also appeared deeply interested; whilst Ahmed’s 
idiotic ojuntenance exhibiietl a careless indifTerence to what was 
said. The K<zi listened in silence. 

A few minutes* ci>n*ideration sufficed to enable Sul^in ’Omar 
to decide uyton his reply; and he commenced by complaining 
that the British had promised that his boats and men only were to 
be employed in coaling steamers; whereas the Bengal steamer 

• Judge. 
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was Dtlicrw^se assislcJ, to lUe injury of Intnself and pet»nb, 1 
told lilm that ihc tlut? 1 tMnc on, if *ucce»ifiil, would annul al 
fi^tiner asrrcpmenls ^ when he, in pi at3e ihe P'int transfer, 
me w here I intenilcti to j^o after leaving Keshin. I Teplied ihal 
jny cruise would chiedy be niHuenctd by Ins iWisirjn with resjMTCt 
to the transfer of S*^»lk<jttTib by salep lo- the Sritisb^ 

After a pause, he said. In a firm aJid decided manner—" Ipision, 
Capt'du Eloiiies, and 1 wtU answer. As sore as them 

is an only Hod. arttl He in hr.'iven, 1 will not sell so niueh ^mnd 
(makUiff a apn with his fiuKers), " ll the g^h of the A Imighty 
til the Mahrahs, aud has dtscended from «nr forefathers Ut their 
vbddreu, over whom I am Sultan-*^ J [Honietlouuo him dial the 
isbnd w fia o^mlUered hy Ins tribe after Us cvTicualiou by the 1 or- 
luffuesc; that it «aa si» widelv sepnialed fnnn him that ils value 
ctmld not be compared to what I wn> preiwed hut 

Imsidyinterrupting uie^ he eitJaimed—y 'Ana nn4 yi'thi (I will 
not give) so much gniuntl ^coofinmg his span to ^ inehtrsj j but 
1 am ready to abiile by our former ircaiy." 

lleicrmimHl to leave this rcnjlute old man on gtKal terms, mid 
not being deiinms of prolonging so unsaiUfaciory a visit, [ ntse. 
and ia a laughing manner said—^“Well, Stil^n Otnnr, since 
your deicrmiiiaiion of VVnA inA yA'tbi has not bei-n very h>ng 
couaidered, eitlitr for ^our own benefit, nr with the consent of the 
elders of vmir tril^e J ivill return in my ship, ami remain sorre 
lime to enable yem U> consnU with yaur family and fnends on the 
oibaniagetms offer 1 have matlc on the part of iheBriush f.ovem- 

On my repeating the Sultan’s eapesaion, “ An^ mi y^fhi, a 
eiMitral laugh ensue<h and we parteiJ apparently the best friends. 

Several letters jiasscd between tne and the Sultan afterwards, 
cm the subject of the transfer; but he remained firm tn hu first 
dctision* and no argument that 1 used could indnce him tc» 

'^^Thc character of this old chief 1 admired ; a cripple, ami de^ 
piived of Ills eyesight, lie never fnrpol that he was the jiairmrch 
if his tribe^tid avarice (ibnt Arab vdee) failed to tempt him to 
barter hia birthright for money. He evinced no anger through* 
out; WM pdilc, but firm ; telling me that he knew we could take 
his country by the strong arm, but that be believ«l ijur pnnctplci 
of justice would not permit us lo do to. On l>arting he said— 
*' God is witness wc have Ijotb cndcavonrftl to fulfil our respective 
duties: you, to your Government; and I to niy tribe, na their 
father. Farewell/’ 

_ - - 

• Pivfaatily f« Ank mi Lffcp'* Hul retuAfkaW# bi ^ripy the pf f* 'o 'Iw 

leiters t*,—F, :i. * 
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HKvi. 11 ^ ihui iMally iu Llie purcbiue of tbe labirvil, 1 ^tootl 

lo SokotmLi^^ assiitPil in In^iiUc^T ibe UrtHjpi from 
Horn bay proleil the <»ifvl. 

1 liai'c m;^e ibii di^i'siiLonT and inLrrHiucedI Sokut^h, iiienrlj 
itr justirn^Biion uf myielf and oilier uffirnrs ttti<Jer mv nifORiaTicl [ 
lioulenanv WelUled bnvm^ inlToUuced my name crronOously into 
bis work. He publislteil my Vocabulary and Mcteondt^icnl 
Hester, atld slated nlbcr mailers so ns to make it appear that 
lie was tbe principal ihronglmuU To tbe late t>r. Hullon, maJ 
Lacuteiinnl CriiUcndcn, LN., be was much indebted fur infur- 
mntiim never flekiion ledged ; and an extract from bis oflicinl letter 
to oijBcl b dnMxi 19lh July, 1835^^ upwards of a year after Soku- 
trab was surveyed^ will sufficiently fbow wbai aid 1 derived frum 
bim: — 

" t send tbe working chart, whicb I sUnuld feel greatly obliged 
if YOU Wfmid cause fU'inc »iic Ui trace »ff, and send back, Vo^u 
will ml onee perceive it is but a pour s^tecimen uf ebari'inakiiig. 
It IS tbe first f ever made—or ratber^ 1 may say, attempted to 

fill up.' 

The cbm hem alluded to cuiuisictl of only a few cnlculateil 
distances, wbtcb 1 bad put on jvrpcr sii that Lieutenant IrV'ellsied 
might lay duwn the soundings of ibe channel between the Abvs- 
sinimi const and tbe “ Biolliers,*'"Wbicb, 1 regret to say, be did 
incorrectly. 

But lo return to KesUm- l^bat vdlage has a paltry btUdr, 
kept by a few Banians j and tbe w hole pipulaiicin duct not excecil 
300 or dOO souls, who ptj^isess two or three tnuling bijais, and tea 
smaller fisUug-lmats. 

During the strong nDrtli-eajterLy munGoon, die surf on tlic beach 
in Kesbin Bay is so high, that landing from sbips^ boats ts at 
timrs dongertnisi but the native bsbing-boats, which are sewn 
together and bare nlmust a flat floiir, pass through the surf in 
safety, and are hauled Up immeiltoiely after tbe fishermatPs doily 
toil is over. Trading-be nils land iheir giKids in tbe iudu- 

soon at a unall nook, immciiiately to the VV, of the precipitous 
cliflT, calle*] Dcrftuh, the eajicrn point of Keshtn Bay, During 
tbe SAV. monsoon a swell rolls in to the Bay, unless eluisp in, 
on the Sbarwelii side. The K^undings all over the bay ore 
tolerably regular, with gotjd holdiug'gnmnd in 6 to 10 fathoiusv 
The surrounding coast is low, and sandy near the sea, baring a 
high ningc of bills of n dark hue in the backgniund, with a barren 
irnel of undulating sand-hills intervening. 

'flm «nmtry on this pan of the coast is ritraniely barren ; jjj 
fact eqiinlling in steril^y the desolate ^[ipearatice of the Arabian 
coast on the iemth side of the Persian Gulf. To the inhabilaLiits, 
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U lun tni« Tecommi?ndMicm: fish, whlcb u j>lciiufulj aiul yf es- 
(r<‘Ltciii qiiaUlyT for JUS lUc siaplj^ nrii<^c t>f ibcir Awlf will in a 
diru;i] fltaiCr !■ to Uicir caitlen 

'J’be MjibraJi tribe a, ereii hL ibe prcMnl My, iiumeniu* aiiJ 
i^owerful^ iu tprtitorj, wkh BA>mc few cKeejitioiw, citteuiLLu^ from 
MiseUiit Id Ris Sejeri near Dbafit, This tribe isj l^wcicr, sub¬ 
divided into diflerent brancbes, tinder distinct cbieftuiasj, tbe prln- 
ripal of tvboni arc ibese:— _ . 

Sulldn *Oinar ibn Tawdrin the reprcicidaiivc uf the rciBniuj^ 

famUj. ■ cr 

Ibu ibn lVfdb4,refc ibu 'Aljfin iba Kol^biib ebief of Fariak, 

&i>id *Akil ibn Ahmed ibn "Abdu-llab ibuu-1 Huiiwiii ibn 
Sbeikb Abu Belir, chief of Jaixer^ 

Sheikh *Ali Bakrit^ chief of Sibuk 


Principal Sub-diviuona; — ^ . 

The sub■'divLiions of tbe ^lahrab tribe^ Beit Efrib nne- 
Belt XebAd Bell Ahmed 

,, Hfuhi ,.> debit 

‘Arfai 

„ Kalslut ft 'Alvin 

„ 'Oflmdn 

Of these Bub-divisiom tbe nii»sl numenius arc Bell XehiiU the 
ahelkh of vbicb 1» Mukoddam IJussain, Bell Ahintd* and Bell 
Kuishit. These have the greni^t weight in the councils of ibc 
tribe* ITierc arc three ^^yyah* msidingr at Sibbi. Imvc 
Boine influenoc from their holy descscni and superior abilities- 

On great iwlitlcal points many of tbe eJtlen art ermsuhed » wul 
I know that at one lime they militated the rcmoml of the llriMBh 
intopB fium Sokotrab by hircc> bul were prcVL-iUed by 'Iki ibn 
Mobirek^ who strongly piotcsied agmnst such (bllyy and refused 
to allow bis boats to carry the Beiloiilna over to tliat island. 

The religion of tbe tribe Is, of coursot ^tobiunmedan, and 
siTmcof the more educated among ibcm are scrupulously attentive 
to its tenets, llie pimrer classes show great inLliEferetice to it, 
and many are unable to repeat the prescribed fi>rtns of prayer. 
I'beir nudes are drcuincised just before marriage, frequency not 
till they Ore twenty years of age. Their long busby bfiir is tbeii 
rrequently ibaven^ aiwl rcplacml by a lurtuinj if they can alToFvl 
line; if ix>l. their hair is gathered together so os to form a nauiid 
knob at the back of the heod ; and the bead is generally encircled 
with frequent folds of the “ FattJab/" or match prepared for their 
matcbUicka^ wbieb are mannfatnnTei.1 in HadramAut. 

A short sword of inferior workmanship, and the nev'er-failing 
yftnbc't or crooked dogger* goijy ornamented wiili silver, and fre¬ 
quently with poll I* (Mtnplete their acCTinl remcnt. * 

* • (Tr ittcriti, u. nineetiJaDti gf llw 
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Tbcir males m person are light and artire, of middling stature, 
with well-knit limbs. They are crafty, extremely bartly and bobl. 
Their dress is a turl>an with a blue ground and white stripes, and 
a coarse dark blue waistband with loose folds in front, one end 
passing over the shoulder and back, and the other hanging down 
the right side. Their skins are deeply dyed w ith the indigo from 
their clothes, which are seldom, if ever, washed. 

When I was recelvetl by Sultan ’Omar ibn Tawan', he wore a 
sidiriyah or waistcoat of Kimkhab* mer a blue t6b<Sf or shirt. The 
natives belonging to this tril»carc, generally speaking, when young, 
very g«MMl-hM>king, especially the females; but, as with the males, 
their skins are discoloured by the dye from their dress, which is 
romptised of blue ctUton, and forms their only garment. Their 
hair is plaiU'd with silken thread, and hangs down in long tresses 
tiver their shoulders; their only ornamenu are ear-rings and arm- 
lets. They apparently pride themselves on the antiquity of their 
tribe, claiming a descent from the tribe of ’Ad ibn A us ibn Irem, 
ibn Shim (Sliem) ibn Nuh (N<»ah). Shedddd ibn ’Ad. in the 
arrogance of his heart, built the famous palace and gardens of 
" Irem Dhaiu-l ’imid but. on pre|>aring to take up his residence 
there, he and bis followers were destnned by a storm of wiml 
fr*»ni heaven, and the palace for ever hidden from mortal eye, till 
a man nametl Ibn Kcl&bah, in searching after a lust camel, (-aught 
a glim|ise of it. and. entering, carried oflT a jewel, which was 
presented to the Kliali'fali .Mo’au'iyah ibn Abu Sufyiii. From 
that })eriod, the palace again became invisible. The remnant of 
the Adites, on professing the faith of Islam, were sparcnl, ond 
Arab tradition makes them the |>arents of the tribes inhabiting 
Hadramiut and the Land of Frankincense. It is worthy of re¬ 
mark that the language now spoken by this |)eople is an unknown 
tongue to the other Aralis — harsh, guttural, and ap})arently uttered 
with diffirulty. It has been supposed, with great reason,^ to be 
the remains of the ancient Himyari language. 

Ris Derkah ||— A bluff, precipitous, and sharp point in 15® 26' 
."y' N. and 51* 55' KV' E., about 300 feet high, may always be 
known by having ihc low sandy bay of Keshin westwards, and the 


• [>>ms»k-«ilk. f Pratirriy thsuli. ganneot. 

I ‘ Imn ■Kloroc*! with lofty tiaildin(i* (Korin, lxxsix.6; Koran, ch.lxxxix. 

p 490, 4ta. rd.). Dbitu-1 *iin&d was •dtM by Mahammrd to make a rhyno with 

i Jaukari, in lb* (Vin-K&IL *.r. tbe Tnrk'nh rmtoo of that dtetionarv 

L quota* thU Arabic proverb}—* Let the man who mtera ^a&r nimyariae.' li’ 
•peak the HimyaH laiiKuage. It u called l^kiK by M, rremtel. who fives an inler^ 
fwlinf account of it in the * Journal Atiatiqoe.’ iil. vi. 19 . See Pococke’e Specimen 
Hilt. Arabum, n. 151 1 Kiwiii, Turkidi Vmioii, i. 177. iHti Vin K51i tTnrk 
Vrm. of the ». lit. M9. The Turkiih tramlator layi. that the Himy^ lob-* 

nitulei Bi fur / in the article, and fur a b the determinative particlca. 

I) Plronouuced*l>rrfah, or Dcvfth (D'Abfaadie, Lc.pt 131). 
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Jids Dfrkah to Rd* Fartdk, Coast and Villaffrs. 

«(uallj low sandj oiast extending os far as R^s Fartik eastwanU. 
The strata of the cllflf arc as follows, beginning from below:— 

No. I. Sccondarv litnesUmc. forming a foun<lntion for the more 
distinct]/ stratified masses above. The outer surface remlered 
cellular by the action of the sun and air, with sharp irregular 
points. The colour intem.*illy dilTers, some siiecimens being 
nearly white, some cream-coloured, others variously tinged by the 
presence of the oxide of iron. Large caves are formed in its sub¬ 
stance by the violence of the waves flashing against its base. 
Some portions of it have masses of flint imbeildcd. 

-• White shell limestone, pretty compact internally, but 
externally, in consef|urnce of the decf>mposition of the shells, 
porous, and full of minute cavities. 

No. 3. Common grey limestone, the tint Iiecoming gradually 
lighter as it approaches the layer No. 2. The layer al>ove this ap¬ 
peared to consist of puddingstone, and those above that again hml 
a different appearance, some seeming to lie slaty, others to consist 
of sandstone, and the uppermost part of the cliff appeared M lie 
nothing but l<M>se stones, samI and gravel. 'I'hc dark patches imi 
the summit of the cliffs are excavations in its substance, in parts 
of which were found large masses of roundetl limestone, imlicdded 
in a matrix of the same nature. In it we also discfivered a few 
hissil remains of shells (one tolerably entire). Tlie clifls frtun 
the verge of the cape extend about 2 miles westwards, when they 
suddenly turn northwanls, and form two or three slight bends: 
anil to the N.E. of the ca|>e, there is a sunken rock some dis¬ 
tance off-shore. The cliffs continue In a N.E. direction till they 
meet the sandy beach, which runs in an K.S. E. direction to 
Far^ik. 

While oommunicatii^ with Keshin during the N.E. tnons«H>n, 
I invariably anchored in 6 or 7 fathoms, sandy liottom, with Kas 
Sharwein S. S-IJ® W., Asses* Ears S. 66* W., the town of Keshfn 
^V. y S., Oerkah N. 83^® E., all true bearings. 1 also 
matle it one of my well-fixed meridional poinU for cross measure¬ 
ments to other places. 

On the low shore between Ris Derkah and Riis Fartak are 
the villages of Kadifat,* Kesid, Widi Kerbrit, Saghar. Has- 
well.t and immetlialcly under the south-west |>art of the mountain 
of Far^k lies the villj^ of Saif, or Kersah. Most of the villages 
have some stone buildings, ami a small plantation of date-trees in 
their vicinity. One or two of them are situated a short distance 
inland. To the south of the village of Hasweil there is a small 
pyramidal hill. The villages of Kadifat and Krsid arc under 
Keshin, and those to the east of them, are subject to Sheikh *l'sa 
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ibn Mobdfck, chief of Fart4k, Theffe villsgi;* mar* Jn all^ ocin* 
tain a population of 2000 aouli^ whose principal food i& fishp 
millet,^ bread* and dates. Thcr arc poor, but well armed► and 
ever Tt»ad%' to r«cnt an injury^ The latter was proirt><i by the 
people of Wadi seizing a Pdr-bander boat under English coloucf* 
in rcialiaiion for the release of a niunber of tlieir slaves by tbo 
persons in authority at Pdr-bnnder. 

The sounding along this ctHist are regular, but shoal-n att'r ei^ 
tends for a considerable distance off the shore. A vessel w ishing 
to anchor off any of these villages can choose her own depth fri>iii 
10 %<i G faihoins, but her boats will generally experience a very 
heavy surf on tho beach. The best ancluumgc and place foroom- 
munication is off the village of Fait^k, known as ** Snlf* or Ker- 
sab.*'* A ship may there anchor in 9 fathoms ^ ^ mile tiff-shore, 
with gradual soundings to 40 fathoms 3^ miles off; but off the 
east side of Mount Fart^k the soiuitlingB become much deeper, 
and continue so rnuntl the cap& 

The people of Farpik aiul the other villages have sevetal hnga- 
1^ and smdL bonis belonging to thein* and the nook near the vil- 
Isige of Saif affords them shelter during the nurlb’east mousrion. 
Sheikh ^Fsa ibn Mobirek is both feared and respected by those 
untler him : bis trade gives him power to reward his fullow'cri, 
and pnaldes him to call in the assistance of the tieighbouniig 
Bedouins when required ; his voice* therefore, in the councils of 
the tribe, has grratt weight, 

RAs Faitdk*t in 36' 40' N*, 52> 21' 10" E., allowing 


* A ttui of balcu*] lb« Aiqit ilbumli gf tb« Ar«JCia* ta3rKtiU.£q 

of boUuiiU. 

f ] CMKcivv ttwre lisi b«D b gmE ema fommitted bj certain gM'graplMxi in 
Ucbif U3ci*iit JjjTBgm ^ RSi H UvltL, uvl I isi inclinsd to plnDV it witb Itr. 
'tnCtfiilL lU Dutlrm ftii FsrtAk, (ai tba foIbnFmjf maoni^—In ArfwnV dncdpiwii 
of dktfrreni pula itf iIht Amtiiaii i!it (bit {jlwv ii tbr villmpt of Ambi* 

Fcl^V, vhich giB.y fAirl; b» bud at ‘Adea j h b* emthoi hia r^ojclier to Cano, ibe 
aitc er ablch t hara il^cfmbwl to b« fbt mwJ«m Uun Qhgrth ikrn mAiljua cha 
Ejitr^uiTP twr gf tbf SbchaJlti^'^ auppaKd to b* lb* Iuok l<i* cwut btlwivD SLa- 

kalUli arid Kf*b(n 5 h« arLerwaid* rrrmirk* ■ iL«t tb* fcirtuoulotfy of Sjajjitoi, and 
yaad it tin Poft ot Muaetka^ aiKd llic Miaikdi of %<saek^\u linllgw iu irgulu Ncccaitniki 

What tb*n Uim onlia' af aiik'i frfijii h# but Fat^tk* Dliofij', pktid Ih* Ourio. 

Maria (Kburjiikk Muryiu)* ialondit beronU alt tbcW* ia Itu cl Ituld* kkhteb ii itwir 
altirlcki to u like pbLC* wiirfink lb* oooit lakEEC a Atulilcii tikm liu*vk|i tbc -Gulf. 

_ _ nw 

' It I As. cd. Ulftiitanl, A nut., ^ 

^ Tbir ^ir coitHi SacholklH {Arrian, P*ri[il. Sfvti Erythf. p. jlucldf la. 

b>M, Ffnikrl bu oliwTrod (Jakinu] Ajiutjquc, ii'k, s, 19 Ij), idatitico] with flh iV, ac 
8hahr, m h vaV, ^tia|ii, aikCiekriljr fintiiHiq.dcra- 

' VsuCMkfa l^niplLU of tbc Erjlhmu 3 -?!, 344 . 

* Moan AaaiwiiTk ilk 0 * 4 *. HtdW* whtdi b criihiilly an mnr of ttuacrip- 

tion 4 prehapa li* wrot*, ■ lb* jrarta of >1 Evcha and UraaUB,' u in Dr. Vinc;icnik woex, 

oIkI Majiiu in naal of tb* Acahknti. j^kgrapben—/ be-inj 
ai iti two pginCi ara abort, inalml of h«hi[ Iwlw, iJie leUet, 


* Errutieoujlf*KliEiHjiik 

iliiiinguidkcit fivt j only 
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Jtat FttrfM, and thenct (o ^t/jr 

13uin[tay, Qag^staO' to bo hi 7^^ 54'' 2G^ E.t ib a [ofiy mounLaiti 
abiiut :i500 feet hif bn furnijnif a very prominent capo^ wbbh may 
be seen by tbe novigntor GO miles off on a denr ilay^ Al a tli:3- 
taiieOp it ba& die Bpjieftfjuicc of a. ckuk-looking islanij, but uij 
a near approach j is full ml Id be conneeied^ by bills of much less 
elevaiiojijp wiib the range of bigb mountains sUTToumling ibe ex¬ 
tensive bay of Fnri;ak. 1 liid no opportunity of going up to 
ibe summit of this pramontory, or of permitting ihuse under my 
caiuimuKi kickisOf wliicb 1 rogjotj as manv fabulous tales am told 
of i[B produciiuiis. We saw with our gfassc'S, bowover^ on the 
western aidej nearly as high as tbe summit, a very large grove of 
trees growing in a ciTcle> the centre of which was apj>arenily bar- 
ten. The trees were templing indeed to an ol»erver nccnslomcd 
to nothing but barren and naked ranges of bills and hillocks of 
satul, mile after mile; and ibis ntouniaiiij like an oasis in the de¬ 
sert, was doubly pleasing from its being tbc only green Spot visible. 
Wbnt it could bave been we w'crc unable to conjecturcj but the 
natives say that there are ruins in its vicinity; aiuL tbis may bo 
another relic yet reniaining to pcnnl out the power of the llimyari 
king* * when inule, under tlieir rule, ilourLssht^ in these seas. 

Between Ras Fart^ and Kus Seger* I ho coast forms nil ex¬ 
tensive tmy, tbe concnviiy of which is more sudden immediately 
rimnd the high land of Fartik. During ibo survey of this cvxist 
I sent the small tender round the bay* and by so doing gained ibo 
following information. 

Imuii^iatcly aficr ]>as»ng the high land of Far^k, there Is said 
Ut be a CTeek* having sijfftcieiitdejith of water over tbe bar at bigb 
tide, to enable tbeir bugalas to enter for safety during the south- 
west mfuvMXins* wdtli deeper water inside. Tbe first u>wn visible, 
close along ilmre, is El Jaiint, a considerable place under the 
gcivemmenl of Sayyad ^Akib ibn Abmed. ll bos cultivated 
ground in its viiinity^ond is a place of some importance* situated 


The pnmKiMli?rr Qf SjAgiHi ii nimked u tbe l*r|^ td Ihr kiwmi wotld,* unit il 
e^tdihly ie the bfitii^l alid tuiteil uT uiy oa the loulh coSst vf Anihiii; *011 li^d ibcr^ 
beetL fttKrflm ar lixe, ibe remirk woulil not bwvc been tiiA 4 e, Hul, {)erh&^ tbe 

b«t oi^viEiKut ihat con be mdduced in ^rcmir nt hi (he fkmii mf tbt cape u seen 

fmiii ihvwEVI* imt we IsTumr btjw fueifal tbe jOpcimti we» in tbeir dacrii^unof i»*A, 
lOvJ how tbelf itifcnail^ w orUm r-Xfried (a tneetbe nemblouce of ibr liUtit iLitne 
iLvinjc erealiire ar wcl]-lLaawi> ol^ect. ohtjf ibe uicienUi but ciavl^ptim cf ell 

cwiikitin, bare donetbii. The Anbi Live ibeir Au bedif ibe Englidi 

ihHr Ai*e*‘ l-^n* tViw, itnlpbin ■ M«e, and neb Iilw | umI why iWflldi n^ ihe KncmiLv 
Lavt tbrh pntuicliirrj' uT Sjogm or the tVil4 Voat* which tbe Ibmi uf Faifakr when 
■eeu ^ or ^ uiIIm olT Ikhh Uk weal, ilioni'ly nHflib4e«t—(TV Autiror-) 

* Sbtjer^ ij. On; hul M. il'Abl^ie c. p. 133) b» 

*■ Arrun, 1. c. 1Ttue frpinjfKn cfincbamnl bf Hi* teamed ud uuir U, 
Frrwirl, whtf otwrrn (JoitRio]! Aiinlique* iii. i. tbit* cipo rwn Jaji’ 
beyoad lyivllt ii etill e*Ilc4 Baukinh, pwtmuKe4 Aut^inli, •ini♦nliiMMt iUeuticjli 
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about 7 miles from the sea. Close on the sea>shore tstlic \'illnpe 
of Jowdri, with a mosque, a few houses, and perhaps 200 people. 

\ few miles to the north of Jowirl, on the sea-shore, is the 
village of Fittnk, and a short distance M.N.E. of Fittok, near 
the sea-shore, is a considerable town called DunkiS^* which has a 
fort, and considerable cultivation round it 

The roost, from the high land of Fartok, is low near the beach, 
with high land in the interior, but a few miles north of Dunkdt 
the hills come close to the sea, in the vicinity of which, some few 
people reside under the protection of a small fort known os Jardet 
(Jddet?). There ore also two pretty villages near it, each having 
for its protection a fortified house. One of these, called llau, 
is near the sea, and has some date-trees near it; the other, Ras 
Vul, has a plantation also. 

1 hese villages terminate the plain, and from them steep pre¬ 
cipitous mounuins commence, running towards Seger. Between 
Ras ^ ul and Hds Seger there are two ravines, through which 
the mountain-UtrrenU find an outlet to the sen. Of these the 
WHithernmost is called Kaos ibn 'Osmdn, ami the other Kals ibn 
Omar. The tender, while circumnavigating the bay of Far^k, 
found aneborage all along in 6 and 7 fathoms, with a sandy 
bottom, rather too close to the shore; outside, from 7 to 12 
fathoms, she generally foun<l rocks and sand, and in deeper water 
mud and sand. 

Ras SegCT, a high, steep and slightly-projecting cape, forms 
the east point of the deep bay of FarUk. It consisu of lime¬ 
stone, and is abfiul 3000 feet high, with Imel table-land on the 
summit. This cape forms the boundary between the Gharrah and 
Mahrah tribes. 


The next point to Ras Seger is Ris el Ahmar, the red cape, a 
amtinuaiion of red irregular hills running out from the steep moun¬ 
tain range skirting the whole coast from Ris Seger u» Ris Nus. 

The hills fmming Ris el Ahmar terminate in a low point un¬ 
der which there is a small anchorage and shelter from south¬ 
westerly wimls, calletl Bander Kisut. This cape is the western 
boumlarvof the low land of phafdr,f—which from it extends along 
the coast nearly 40 miles, and inlaiul for a still greater distance 
Ris cl Ahmar is in 16® by N. and M® 2' 00' E., and the 
small anchorage of Bander Risut is Immediately on its’east side 
af|;.fdlng shelter for small vessels during the stnmg south-west 
winds which iMit only blow during the regular monsoon, but fre¬ 
quently during January. Februarv, and .March. 

The soil of the district or pmvince of Dhafir (for there is no 
town of that namc^), is abundantly luxuriant, well irrigated by 

• Vttigarfy wWH»onced ♦ oTnboflr 

: Pwbap. dplaio mklsd mith iwpect to of that 
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mokiDtain-streanis, enabling ihe inhahitiiiits (o employ' ibeijr in- 
duAir}' in culiJvaiitjn if ibej chuose, and abundanlly ri?[’iayiiig'^ die 
farmer for his l&bnUFi ihougb nature luia been thus htjuntiful, 

the |w>ple arc eilrpitiely indolent, general I j' contenting thciii^ 
sokes with what ibe soil yields Bpontancomljr, in preference to 
itnprm'ing the crops by tillage. In si>mo pans which 1 shall here¬ 
after menuoft* ihe little laWr they have bestowed on cuUivaiing 
the gronnil Lns amply repaid iheiiij aiul bas> iti facij been one 
means of making them more industnous- 

On the lofty mootitain range of Subhfl.n, 4000 feet high, which 
runs iwrallcl w'iih the coast at a distance of about 16 mileSi ami has 
a luxuriant TehAinah, or belt of low land betwi^eii it and the seap, 
the soil U giiodj wild clover growing in abundance and tdfci'rding 
pasture' for cows and immense Ql^cUs of shet^p and goats, while 
in. many places the trees are so thick that iheytiffer a welcome 
shatle imiierrious to the scorching rays of the sun, Mr. Smilhj 
an officer of the vessel which I rommanded, w'lns deputed by me 
to examine the whole of the Suhhdn range. He traversei,! it en¬ 
tirely in perfect safety, and, under the name of A Iniied, became a 
greai favourite with the mountaineers. Ho was everywhere hos* 
pitably entertained by theiWtnnd they w'ould not even permit him to 
drink Water from the numerous clear monniain-sireania that were 
meandcTing m every direction. “ No, they said, ** tie not return, 
Ahiue^L. and say we gave you water while our childreu drank ik^ 
thing but milk/' In every instanee they gave him the warmest 
jilace at the fire, and invariisbly appointed some one to attend to 
his wants. They even exteiulcd their generosity so far a$ to offer 
hiu] a wife and sf>m.c sheep, if he ivonldonly stay and reside among 
them. "On Mr. Smith's exprcfsing n wish to see some of the 
numeroiu wild uniinaJa whose fixitstcps were everywhere visible 
oyer their jiark-like mountains, they immediately despatched a 
jMirty, who returned with a splenilid specimen of nn ilws,* a 
civct'Cnt, iuih:! a very fine ounce. He himself Saw plenty of smaller 
game, such as antelo|ics. harefi, foxes, goini?a-fowl and partridges. 

These hnsintable mountaineers are haudsome, well-made, active 


plsrr tip IIhi ^trui^r ]mniinculMiti ivf aallfft of Mihntu A pH—g * iil W. FnS' 
nrl'l pkfpiT Ai lb* Crvj[rii]^i 5 «rAnhix (Jnui. iri. t. 191) td juitifjr Midi 
S lUfipiMttiqo;—Ront&n^uuiu ici,"' bo nji, qw I* pciiilliifi anigiiH par 

1 la tuftmiHlr Siipphar aa T>tiiitRr)!i Sepliaf d* la Gnri—, 1* 'n/^^r dei 

iBodmK* nonmib'«t ewirr pwAilrmriH ■*« c*l!e da pnHnofrroirv Syogim, sup^nifr 
Ittf Sapgm (SAuk''^f‘ ^ longitude Ortcfitiilv do cr mp iiiqn—o if^rnrinHi 

i|ru K dr^gt^ o*1le Je if hoJlj dana tnu iii*eI Irum cartn. Or, jr vu> daiia PtDlf'oifc 

U WHllLLd* d* ^p|i9uLr nvuqii6e AS dej^rln, rt crlle d« exIrvM* dcgrv% 

ce qui Ewiu doiirw pn^diimml ia tliffiwiiof tnKulnr d* 2 de||T^ dun* Tt^ antii ipuTa. 
Je M iiLiie done wmfaTiidiv |Hioinuni rt'AiOrill* * inuSappluiT du cijtd^ d'A dru, et 
nBjftfi te prwipiitaire Syupto* ll Hlie-j.l.Hlw!d/' ' 

• I hari- tbo bon— by me, u a Hu# ipeciimn; Uiey UK 3 fff-tdn cnrreT 91 
knuU-'S. It. H. 
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nii^D, uTitl always wcM btiiikI, their weapniid bcin;^ the same as 
thnfte uie<] by the ^lahralia. They are of the Oharrah tribe, 
I'heir women are handsome, and inupb fairer than any seen no 
the rcmsl. I have seen as many aa 200 at a lime« who came down 
tci barter their caitlc, butter and ^ums, for dates, at Mnrbd^r 
Curiosity induped me u> ask them how they accounted for being 
so fair* ntul their reply waa^ that it was owing to their drinking 
n-tithing but milk from tlieir childhruxl ; little dreaming that ibey 
Were iiidehird l«> the renovating breezes and temperate cUtiiate 
of tlieir native hills, on the summit of wbicli in February the 
tbennometer rangdl from 49^ to 72^ Falirenheit, 

The dress of these women consists of a coarse cotton petticoat, 
with a blue rolxi' over it; their dark hair^ as usual, is artificially 
lengthened anil arranged in long narrow tw iatotl tresses. 

llic plants foujidi by Mr. Smith in the Subhnn mountainj were 
the same as those in the more elevated parts of Sokotrah; dra¬ 
gon ■ blutKl, rmiikinccnae and aloes were seen in abundance. 

We now return to the Tchamnh or low land. Tlie first vil¬ 
lage near the sea. to the E. of Rks el Ahmar^ is called Auddd^ 
being aliHiiUt 1 mile S.W. of the principal village of Sallilnh, and 
having n populatitiii of 300 or '100 souls. This village is pro- 
teettni by a fort, and has its i>t mosqucj in tvlucli the 

Service on Friday' may be performed.* It is smrounded a'ith 
gardens, date-trees and millett fields, wiiJi some wheat, cotton, 
and indigo; and the s<oi| abundantly irrigated cither naturally 
or hy artificial canals from the neighbouring lakes. 

The ncici village near the sen-shore. S. E. of Salldlah, is HalTer* 
in 16 5?^3(y' and 54= IP {XT E,, about' 1* mile disiam. 
con^ning a pojiulntion of aljoul 100 men. 

^ "o miles and a half E.N.E. of Haffcr, there is a fresh-water 
lake, formed by a cjiJpious spring, near which there are ertemive 
rtiins. This lake is deep and thickly covered with bullrushea. 
whern we here found abundance of wild-fowl. 

AlKJut I k mile inUmi. and 2^ to the N.E, of Haffer. is the 
onn ^i”” iiiow[nc of Hobit, with a populniLon of IQO or 

k W souls. The whole country surrounding the alxive-mentioncd 
vdli^es IS cultivated, pnnlucing cotton, indigo, inlllei.t and other 
kinds of gram, a few vegeialjl™, but no fruit, I'hey apparently 

I ptr^CoffT^ -UKl wb^ (Im i^riiltkn* utt} wririM oiT j_i 
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care Hulc for cither of the 1 »to last named articles, their imxus- 
toined diet being milk and millet-bread, with meat oc^mmdlj. 

Three miles U» the E.N.E. of HafTer is the fort and village of 
Diriz. having a population of about IM souls. The village has 
a salt lake immetlintelv eastwards of it, and from thence, prtv 
ceeiling in an easterly direction, towanls Mor^, all 
tivation arc lost till we reach the village of Thagnh (Thfckah). 
which has a small population, with a date-grove and wime culti¬ 
vated ground west of it. There are also several ruin^ fo^ near 
the hills, which at Thikah approach the sea. Thikah is in 

17‘‘00‘4(y'N.nnd54'’3(y E. t. u 

The extensive plain of Dhafar is bounded on the >V. by the 
high mountains of Seger, and to the hi by Jcbcl Subhin. To 
the N. each of these mountains gradually decrease in elevation, 
while towards the sea they arc skirled by a low ^dy Wh. 
having regular soundings anti gootl holtling-gnmnd, fmm 10 to 4 
fatlaims. During the north-easterly monsoon, the gusts off-shore 
from the N. and W. are at times very violent. . 

The sea-coast continues low and sandy till within 1/ miles of 
Morbit, when it is terminated by a dark precipitous bluff of mo¬ 
derate elevation. 

Trading-boats now frequently touch at the villages along the 
shore of Dhafar, and barter dates, rice, and cloth for gums, 
bulter and grain; and, as this coast forms the shore of the gum- 
country, it might, with a good system of government, and an 
industrious population, be rendered a most flourishing tract. 
This fact did not escape the notice of Sayyad 'Alfil, a celebratetl 
chieftain on this const; and, had Providence ordained him a 
longer life, the now neglcctcil plain of I}hafir would, doubtl^, 
have presented the same appearance of opulenc'c and bustling 
activity as characterized it in former ages. 

The frankincense and gum-arabic annually exported from 
M orbit and Dhafir vary fn>in about 3000 to 10,000 inaunils, 
which is nothing to what might be procured, the trees ^ng ex¬ 
ceedingly numerous on the mountain-decliviues and in the val^ys 
inland, and attaining a height varying from 15 to 2.) feel. The 
bark is of a greyish colour, easily picrcctl, and the leal large. 
In this neighbimrhood U found the aloc-treef of Sokotnih. grow¬ 
ing out of ninssra of primitive liinestone. apjiarently without any 
earth to sustain it. Its height averages from 3 to 15 feet. 

The inhabitants of the villages in the plain appear to have but 


• Msm; but th# Armla nw Ibia Imliw mraaora I . , .u iMU 

t Mftbr, Ibe fivwi bj CofiUm Hainaa, ia iba Anib*e ^ 

drawing ahowa thiU it rouat ba lb* vartaty eall*d •* arbAra by Fvmbal (.Flora Aiobtcs, 
p. e*.>. Tli* uOcioal »loS ia c*U*d Alo* SoooCrin*. 
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little intercourse with the Oetlowins of the interior, who only risit 
them for ])ur|)uses of trade. 

The |ioople of the plain are of mixed blood, owin^ to the in¬ 
flux of settlers durin-j the time of Sayyad Moliammad *Akil. 
Xhey are^^as most town-bred Arabs) timorous, indolent, and 
much ^dieted to the use of tobacco. The dress of the hijrher 
onlcra is that commonly worn by all respectable merchants, Tix.. 
a white robe, bound round the waist with a shawl, and a “ fdtab/* 
or waistband. Their heads are shaven, and protected by the 
customary amdmah,* or turban. The poorer classes wear merely 
the •• fdtah/* secured to a neatly-plaited leather belt, the work- 
manship of the Betlowin girls, called “‘akab,” which is tightly 
secured round the waist: tvhen out of doors they wear the 
yambe'.f 

J he (jharrah Bedowins, w'ho are the roving rulers of the 
cfiuntry, prefer their glens and mountains to the Imtter Tehamah, 
and wander from spot to spot, as the pasture serv’es for their 
cattle and flocks. They employ themselves during the S. VV\ 
mons<xm in collecting gum, and frequently reside in the caviues 
of Uieir limestone mountains. 

They are a fine, athletic race of men, dressctl in a blue, glazed 
waistband, which is, in general, their only covering. Their arms 
are the matchlock, yambe*, ond short, straight sword; but some, 
who cannot afford to purchase these weapons, arm themselves 
with a piece of very hard, heavy wood shaped thus,_ 


which they throw with great precision os far as 100 feet^t that 
< istance, indeed, tlicy could kill a man. This weapon is thrown 
as to rebouiul along the ground, and every lad carries one in 
his hand. They allow their hair to grow long, and it is then 
gathered up behind, like the Mahrahs*, which gives them a wild 
appraranre. 

Imm.dialely before the fast of the Ramazin; both males and 


t St»lf JanliM bjr CA|ifa!n Hsinra; but that Vaiiba* » th» mt.* ■n.li:... 
fr«« .S..buh,(Arali p.«aWha. a. a Owwao,.pribit 

to esprr. tb« Utet ..m. ^ word b pvobabir a colloquial term iSHdo^dlu 
UmM. Ill thw MUM It n not found in Arabic Irxic^; h mcMM 
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fcnuilM viwt ihe Tehimah for the purpose of barter, and it was 
then that we had an opportunity of seeing them. 

It struck me that their women (who are modest, tlunigh they 
wear scarcely any em'ering), and their young men, have a Jewish 
cast of countenance. 'I'heir faces are longer than Arab faces 
generally arc. their eyes large and bright, and they have figures 
that would have delighted the eye of Canova. could he have seen 
them. They arc much fairer than the Arabs of the coast, and 
were apparentlv pleased to see men stouter and fairer Uian those 
of their own trite. Indeed, they were freejuent lookers-on at my 
crew when playing at cricket; ami I then had forty fine extra 
Eurvpeans on board, having saved the crew of the Reliance 
whaler, which had been wrecked on one of the Curia Muria 
[Khuryan Muryairi* Islatals. 

'I'he Gharrah iSedowins seldom eat meat, excepting on festi¬ 
vals ; not that they dislike it; as their favourite dish is young 
camel’s flesh, but they value the milk too highly to slaughter the 
females of either camel, cow or goat. The males of the two 
latter, they frequently dispose of on the coast for dates, cl«ilh, &c. 

As Sayyad ’Akfl, formerly ruler of Dhafkr, was at one period 
conspicuous ami much dreailcd, 1 shall odrl a short account of 
him, to show how from being an object of detestation, be at last 
commanded respect. ntKl even veneration. 

The ’Akflf family were merchants. The brothers Sayyad 
Moliammad ami ’AlKlu-r-Rahmdn were in the habit of trading 
in a lai^e bugald telonging to their father, which gave them a 
pre<lls{>i»sition for a roving life; and, as Fortune favouretl their 
speculations, they added to the number of their vessels, and pur¬ 
chased 500 slaves fnim Mozambique. In one of their voyages 
Sayyad Motemmad visited |)hafdr : the luxuriant appearaiKC of 
the country tempted him to settle there, and be graulually rose 
to be master of the place. With a large retinue of slaves, 
assisted by his own ability and bravery, he tlefcated the Gharrah 
trite in every engagement, and was latterly much dreaded by 
them. Under his just rule, the district flourished, and trade and 
population in(Teas<^. He extended his conquests as far as Mor- 
bdt, and there built a fort for the protection of the town. 

Ambition and avarice, united with his prctlilt^tion for a roving 
life, led him to commit piracies on the high seas; and his vessels, 

* Curia Muria, tbr itam* introduced into Kuropeau maps bj tha Portugum uari- 
gatun of the Hstrmtli enttury, abowa what the voweU <it thm names •Itould be, wbila 
the Khart&n Martin of Idrtaf aitd other Eastern geofrapbers proee that the flue nasal 
was, as b often the case, iiro|i|ied to commun parlance, and tw through the ignorance 
of tranaeriben the letter befoev i was written with two poiwia above iuitcaJ of below, 
and made I ioatead of jr. • 

t 'A^n b the name of a dbtingubbed Bcdawi tribe (Burckbardt'f Notes on the 
Bedouins, p. Ul). 
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among olher prizes^ caplufeil in tha R<hI Sea an American ship, 
of nhicti flU the crtw were mnrilered, with ibe eiceptiim of one 
whom he cnnietl to phafar, and eduratetl in the tcncta of 
the iNfohamniedan faith. ^V^hen we arrived at t)^tArdr, this ^oilng 
inau had nearly forgotien his mother tongue. He w'as a iVT<i)tam- 
medan, and had a wife and several children, and seetned perfcctljf 
CDDtenletl with hts lot. 

After loine jear* of ernehy and plunder, the Sayyad's con¬ 
science smote him, and he suiitlenly gave up the sea, and settled 
c|uietly in Dhardr, uiticijiatiDg the comforts of a quiet life, and 
an.xbus lo mahe others happy; hut in this he was disappointfM]. 
The Gharroh Uribe deceived lum. and for a lime led him to ima- 
pine that they Were conienUid w ith the Justice of his fovernment. 
ihey traded freely with the Tehiimah, and apparenlJiy all ani¬ 
mality betwin;n them and him wos hurled for ever. This calm 
lasunl from 1806 to 1820. The diitnet still improved, and oven 
hlorh^t could nuinber a population of perha|» 20fK) souls. This 
Imld ru>'er, with his mode of life, harl changed his habits aUo. 
He became devout, and averse to shedding blood ; was loi'ed by 
his aubjecu hir hii mild and impartial rule, and dreadetl by Idy 
enemies. TrcacLen,^, however, bad bmp been at work, and 
opponunily alone was wanting for the G bar mbs tn take their 
retengc far the many acts which they deemed tyTannlcal and 
©ppresiive,^ .Moreover, there were many others between w bom 
and the chief there existed a mortal feud, tin account of rclatiuni 
w)m had lH?*?n slain by hu rolluwcm t and all these persons eagerly 
Jalnet:l ibe caba] against him. 

The Irjug wished for appcirtunity occurred after the month of 
Ramasin,* in 1829, The ^ayyaJ^ relurning from MorU^it with a 
smaller retiuuc than usual, mw morEaliy wounded by a niiitch- 
lock-ball, fired from the low brushwood. When he fell, his 
slaves immediately fled, and the Eedowins, who were lying in 
ambush, dispitched him at once. hi is Inaly was afierwnTds found, 
by a strong {Kirtj sent out U» recover it, pierced with nuiEif’roua 
wounds from their ilaggera, or yambe^s. 

The Im^tn of Ma^kat, hearing of the death of Sayynd Mo¬ 
hammad 'Akil, sent a force to lake possessiou of the tcrriiory 
for the brother of the deceased, Sayya<l ’Abdu-r* Rahman, who 
was still a merchant, and at Uinl time in Bombay, But, when ho 
henixl ibe particulars, he prudently declin«i the jm^ffered honours 
of so nnsauifactory a sovereignty, and preferred the more pecice^ 
ful and profitable calhiig of a merchant, which he (till eicrdsei 
at Mukha where he is disUugitUhed for bis Intriguing dis|>o»!th«t. 
as well as loi great wealth. 

The I mil 111 of Mas katjcquirjry troops for the settlement of 

’ ilanu^Li, or Kuna^^tji, in tie nuHilh of ao Amb. 
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Mortal. or Merbdi. 

hit sonthern potsetsitnw, the force at Dbaftir was withdrawn, and 
the ditlrict once more fell under the rule of Ujc Oharrah tribe, 
who tocm drme away the prenter pari of the inhabitants by a 
t>atem of plunder and monopoly, and thus their village* have 
dwindled away almost to nothing. 

Immediately M. of the clifft to the W. of Tbikah the »iund- 
inz* on the coast become dee|>cr, with alternate diffs and small 
sandy beaches. About 7 or 8 miles W. of *Morbit there it a 
small rock, called Jawant (Hoscin), liaving some ancient ruins of 
hewn stone on it* summit. It is distant about 30 yard* fn>m the 
mainland. Its length is about 300 feet, by 200 bniod. Tradition 
savt a bridge formerly connected it with the mainland. 

Morbat, or Merbat,* is a small village,t in 16® 59* 13'' N., 
and .34* 47' 40" E. (reckoning from Bombay, a* before stated), 
situated in the centre of a sn^l but well-sheltererl bay, nametl 
after it, conuining about 30 bouses, and a population from 150 
to 200 souls, who may be divided into three classes:—1st, a few 
Arab merebanu not bom there; 2nd, Arabs who are either de* 
scended by their mother s title from inditidualt of the Gharrah 
tribe, or have marrietl Bedowin wives; and, 3rdly, slaves, the 
females of whom are mil oelebraletl for their moral*. The head 
man. or Sheikh, when I wn* there in 1835, was Aluned of the 
Makyat branch of the Gharrah tribe, a strong, well-made ntan, 
5 feet 7 inches in height, and 33 year* of age, with good fmtures, 
and a benevolent countenance. I received great civility and 
ptiliteness from him. He was troe to his word, and extremely 
obliging, which much facilitated my work. In return for his 
kindness. 1 presented him with a rifle, thirty German crowns, 
anti some cloth. The mpulation we found extremely indolent, 
atldicted to smoking, and lolling at tlieir ease. They notsessed 
no vessels, nt>l even fishing-boats, and were too laxy to make rafls.J 
One of the younger merchant* purchased a boat from a bagalk. 
while we were there, with the money he had amassed to |iay for 
a wife, which speculation turned to good account, as 1 employed 
him to supply the ship with water. 

The houses in the village are miserable Imvcls; those that arc 
inhabitetl are erected on a rising ground, immediately S. of the 
landing-place, having to the S.E. a small, square, rained fort; 
and to the N. one of much larger dimensions, built by Sayyad 
Mohammad ’Akil, surrounding which, are the relics of numerous 
bouses in ruins. 

* Mirliit, eomiaouljr {«aooaoMd Mcttit), ia the •pallia^ flxnl bj Atj6')-r«dA, 
G«Oft. i. M. . j . 

t Its ponlioa •*• dwiirad from Duiarroua obwTratiotA. By .10 Moaunw n lo3l, 
■ml lb» rwwUon aetermined ol »> IT W. In 1836. TsriBlion by obmtrstMma 
on tboc* wM V IT \y. High wotrr at 0 or 9 boon, rim and fUl 6 (mt 10 iaebas. 
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Thpre are ihe retnains uf another village near llie biw of Jcbel 
'Alf (a red granite hill near the beach at the head of the Haj), 
which appateniljf aurrotinded a lomb called Kuhbat * Sberkh 
tbn 'Ali\ dedicated to the palrOn-saiot of the placc^ On the eje- 
treme point, foiming the (oudi aide of the anclioroge,. are the ruina 
nf ancithcr tomb callW Kiibbat Sbelkh Hidrua [Idris?]. 

Both the inhabitants and vessels aie supplied with ivater rrom 
holes dug in die sandy soil nf a small valley near the hill cnHi-d 
Jebel This water is brackish and unpaLtshle at fust, but 

liccomes tolerable after a timCj and we never found it to possess 
aiijf pernicious quality. 

Morbit alTortls but few supplies. All obtained were goals 
and bullocks brought frtiin the interior, and a few radishes and 
onions from Dhafar : wood is brought from the mountains. 

Morbdt or Merbdt Bay is a smalb secure, and w'eil-sliehered 
anchorage fur 24 points of the compass, but from S. to W. it is 
o|)ea. The low and rocky point to the S., called Ris Morbdt, 
has a sunken rock off it, at -JOO yards' dislatice. The bav turps 
suddenly from the pitch of the j-anat, in a northerly direction, 
Imving two or three small points and bays, ere that upin which the 
present village sLaod& is reache<l, and from ihence the deepest bay 
of any, form* the Innding-place ; and nfier passing the wniiering- 
place, the shore luma gradually in a western direction towarils 
l}hafdr. 

Diufng the N.E. monsoon the water is as smooth ns a mill¬ 
pond. The sou rulings extend hut a short way od'-shore; and a 
vessel will quickly shiml from 30 tu 10 fatlmms^ between which 
and 5 fathums, from 500 to 600 yanU off'shore, there is the best 
anchorage. I gcnemlly anchored in 6 or 7 fathoms off the village. 

A leading mark fc^r making Morbit, used by native navigators, 
is Jehel Dekan (or Jehel Morhat), as they term it, being nearly 
true N. from Rds Morbdt. This jwak is nothing more than an 
elevBleil part of the Suhhdn range, from which the mountains 
rapidly d^Tcasc in height iu a westerly direction, thus reuderiot' 
it a coiupicuuui cd>jert froin the sea. ^ ^ 

The revcjiuea of Morbdt are triiial; hut the Shetkli receives a 
present from most vessels michoring lo the port, which enables 
him to pay the annual stipend of 70 dollars i» his tribe, and Ui live 
reaivectably himself. He also levies a small ant borage fee (nomi¬ 
nally), in pn^portion to the si*e of the vessel, and the will and 
hlierabty i^f the >YikhndA,t T have known tw'o or three 
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bags of «lat€*s pvcn. and sometimes a bag of'rice. The power of 
the Sheikh extends nominallr from 'rhikah to Ris Nus; but I 
doubt whether he would attempt to inflict fine or punishment u|ion 
any offender except one of his townsmen. 

W'hilc surveying and examining this part of the coast, I look 
an opportunity to ascertain the number of vessels that annually 
supply the S.E. and Southern coast of Arabia with dates, thence 
dcilucing an estimate of the immense quanUty brought from 
the Persian Gulf and Maskst. This also shows that any strong 
naval power could almost cause a famine among the inhabitants of 
that tract. 

Some of the more intelligent merchants, when I mentioned 
this to them, were much astonished at my remark, as to the ease 
with which the inhabitants of the south coast might be punished 
for any «»ffencc they liad committed by a blockaile, which would 
aiinost reduce them to stan’ation, as the growth of dates on 
their coast would not supply one-twentieth |>art of the quantity 
tieedetl for their supfMtrt. When they clearly understoixl me, one 
of them exclaimed—** That is not the idea of a man, but of the 
devil; for into man's imagination such a thought for the wholesale 
destruction of his species could never enter. Say no more about 
it; for dates are bread, and bread is the staff of life.” 

'fhe season for the run of the trading-boau down the Arabian 
Coast from the Persian Gulf is from the beginning of November 
U» the end of December. From the 21st of November to the 
10th of December, *40 boats anchored in MorMt Ray, all laden 
with dates, and vaiying in sixe fn>m 30 to 150 tons; and 121 
boats passing the port were hailed, vaiying from 30 to 300 tons, 
which is about one-half the number for the season; so that the 
whole may be nearly as follows :— 

Taos. 

lu 18 days, 40 boaU anchored with dates, average 

80 tons . - . • • • 3,200 

In 18 doys, 121 vessels passed with dates, average 

80 tons ...... 9,680 


Total.12,880 

This amount 1 witnessed ; but believe that the remaining days in 
the two montlis above mentioned would make the annual supply 
little short of 25,000 tons. 

The larger class of boats return before the S.W. monsoon sets 
in ; but others, w'ell c(|uippeil, with a navigator on Ixiard, return 
with the “ Tadhbirah ” • in June, or after the first blast of the 
S.VV. mons<ion has l>ccn felt upon the coast, their cargo being 

* 7WM/r, ai it •Itould b* written, •igniflet a ontiltcatc: it ii ben prubablj oanl 

Icctmically fuv tbc drat iiMlicstioo of tbe motMoon. 
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principalljr' cufTcir^ Tbe jtifinU^r crn.rii called! bcdaru, baRilfab*. 
baxillahdj^ and irlnkis* of tbe Mofeimh aind .Sur districts, malie a 
consiing: mTa|r<fi einploj ihfritiselces^ in fishing; aJon^-shore, 
and tbca return n^iih ihc Current in March or ApriJ. I have met 
iliem in fleets of fifty or sixty IkulU, with from ei^hi to ten men 
in eacbi and do oot hesitate In saying that they plunder whenever 
an oppf>rtumty ofTem without personal risk^ As n proof of tbia i 
may nminion, that while carry! ijj? on a trigoaometrical surt^ey of 
the coait below Cnjie IsolettCj 1 hod left tbo ship in my launch 
ami cutter at 3 a/st.^ accompaiiietl; by Lieutenant Antlers and 
^Midshipman Flemings with the view of commencmg my work 
about eight miles to tbe N. in .jlinzcrah Bajj. by sunrise^ When 
we were about four luilca from the beachj and it was still dark^, 
we cnissed a large bakdmh on tbe opposite tack, ami spoke her 
ia passing. 'Fbe cutter being anmc distance asLemx with only 
Lascora in her^ my attention was naturally attracted to her, as I 
doubted the honesty of these traders much: nor was it withu-ut 
rrasotii for the bakarah wore round and s^Uaxi for her. We imme¬ 
diately bore np lu tbe assistance of the Lascars, and wbett close, 
rtXMivctl a volley of inalehbx'ks from tbe bakirah, which we re- 
ium«h nnd stmal for her. Finding that we w ere well armed, and 
not inclineil to be intiinidaxetl by her fire, she took to her heels. 
1 ordered the Cutter to keep on her ufLahore side, while I pulled 
ami sailed in tbe launch in her wake, keepng up a fire of mus¬ 
ketry. My object was to keep her in-sbnire ch*se to the high 
breakers, and* ns tbe day dawned* fur the surreying-vesscl to 
open fire Upili her, nod cut off her retreat* 03 she wiu too fleet 
for ns. 

As daylight daw ned, the nakhod^i of the boat found hiTnscIf m 
a most awkward predicament. On his Inrboard bciw was the 
fhilinurus within hidf n gun-shot; on his atarboacd biiw and beam 
heavy breakers' close astern tbe launch, firing at him; and on 
hii larboard quarter the cutter. He was so hemmed in tbai bis 
only alternative was to run bis vessel asliure* which the second 
U-pounder shot fri»m the Palinorus compelled him to do, and all 
haiwls swun on shore, i ofter^vnrds sent the launch with n gun 
to d^estrijy her; and complained i« the Imdcn of Moskat, whose 
subject owiiL-d tbe boat. He immediately tewk nutice of it* and 
jtn])ri9>ne<t its ndkluHli and owner for life. 

Prior to quilting the subjccl of Morba^* I would obsene ihat 
during the prevolenec of the sudden and dangorans blaais from 
the N. and W. (collctl hy the Arabs belitfl which a vessel 
mU someLimes experience in Curia ^^u^b Bay, a strong south 
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CMtcrly Urceae will be fcnmcl blowijsif over ibe pninl of Morbit 
dunng the aiul li^bt and variable airfl during ibe nlgbi 
witb ftmiriiili waier.* I account for ihii change of wind bj tin? 
exiensive p]fif'Ci|ntotis wrall of Subhirii which formfi n barrier on 
iis S. and K. face, mrying in elevatiun from 3000 to 5000 ferii 
and ruiiiiiog in a N-E, by E. direction from to His Nus; 

so lliai on rounding Hds N ns for Morbit the wind diminVslieo in 
streniftliL^ and grad uni iy blows pp 4 ^Uel with the Uue of Subhdn, 
until the Volley (Wddi^ of Uhafar is ojiened^ through which 
northerly nod westerly winds rush down with violence. Owing 
to the sonie cause hut very little rain falls during the year upon 
the rocky belt of Iniul at the base of Jebei Sublido, and \Iorbdt 
rarely has the bcnefii of a slmwerp while to the W, the sides and 
summit of the Subhin range are covered w ith verdure. 

Rjis Morbit i* a low rocky piint forming the southern part of 
Morbit E&y„ and the S. W, point of the low belt of lami which 
extends in breadth from 4|to l2 miles from the Subhin mountains. 
Its extremity ii very hiw* and a rocky reef cxleirKla from it about 
400 yards, ’ Caution, therefore^ is requisite in rounding it, M the 
soundings arc very bohl^“it) fathoms being close off the pilch of 
the reef, and 20 fathoms not 30U yards from it. It is in 
57^ 50" N,* ami i>4'47' 26' E. ' 

From Rda Morbd^ to Bwidcr Gingeri [Kinketi] the coast is 
low, rwky and irregular, forming seversd small sandy bays with 
rocky points and small isolatctl n>cks close to them. Tlio souiid- 
ingi are deep, giving in some places lOO fathoms within a quarter 
of a nautical mile, and 30 or 40 fathoms within 300 or 300yards. 

Bander CSingen' [ Jy.iiikcri Y\ “ small sandy bay to tUn west¬ 
ward, and immetliately under the high conical hill bearing tliat 
name. It is 2J^ miles bnaitl at its entrance, and deep, afTbrding 
shelter frum easterly and north'easterly winds, but open to the S- 
This bay bos Irregular soundings all over it, varying from 8 m 12 
and IG faihoins, over falls with a bottom of rucks arid iandt and in 
the centre, on a line drawn from jioinl to punt, ii has 26 fathoms, 
M'iUi deep water Immediately uutaide the bay. 

Jebel Kinkeri, a remarkable cxmlcal bill, in 17® I'N,, and 
55® 7' K., close to the sea, smd 1300 feet high, is comjiused uf 
limestone, with veins of chalk and gypsum traversing its souibern 
face, with portions uf shelly limestone on its summit. Lieutenant 
Jardine, LN., an officer whom rwi trilling difllculdes could deter 

* Tlmo nllrnkple IiiihI uHi icii by iii^t ahili dsj kcv iu trtiptcal 

anil unni'UvliitBl eoubliha. Uiirittg the of iIh Hmmrr inh&l (imMfa^ 

ivhidli ia itfijikif sfA-hiwu, cooli Lbe ur at tsmyrno, anil u lucendMi b; li|ht an 
fium llie Lukd at [light. 
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from accomplishing ihc wishes of his superior in authority, suc- 
cerdod In ascending to the summit of this steep hill, and from it 
obuiined corroborating true bearings. The ascent was extremely 
difficult, and it was only by great perseverance that he managed 
to carry up the theodolite and sextant in safety. 

Between this peak and Morbd( there is a very small bay, some¬ 
times frequented by fishing-boats. 

To the N.E., 13 miles from Jebel Kinkeri, there is another 
called ISlowirah,* of a similar formation, with a rocky irregular 
coast-line between them. One valley (Widf), with a little brush- 
wjjod, may be seen about half way l^tween them : otherwise the 
same feature In outline extends to Rds Nus,f the S.VV. point of 
Curia Muria Bay, with deep water close to the shore the whole 
way. 

The belt of low l.iml fn»m Morbi( to Ras Nfis is called by the 
inhabitants “ Sellah.’’^ It Is boumled on its N. side by the 
Subliin rature, and Its S. side by the sea. It varies in breadth 
Irom 6 to 12 miles, and extends N.E. by E. and S.W. by \V. 
30 nautical miles. 

The whole of this rocky belt of land is extremely desolate. 
Scarcely a vestige of vegetatu>n Is U» be seen ; but in the hollows 
<»f the water-courses, antelopes and hares manage to pick up a 
scanty subsistence, and in a ra\'Ine near Rds N us there are some 
date trees, which owe their existence to the mountain-streams, 
which, after hcav^ rains, force their way to the sea. 

Before leaving the country of frankincense, which I n>nsider as 
commencing at Ras F.*ir^ak and terminating at Ras Xus, I would 
obsene tliat the whole of it is a high tabular llmesu»ne. varving 
melmation from 3000 to GOOO feet, extending through Ilailn^ 
maut to the confines of Yemen. 

The Cum Murla Islands,§ I am aware were formerly called 
the Isin of Incense; though, with what propriety, will be shown 
as my dcscnption of the coast and islamls proceeds. Should I be 
wnjry in fixing Xus as the boundary, Ris Karwau or Saukirah 
will l)c the north-easterly termination of the frankincense countrv 

Ras X us, in 17* 12' 30'' X., and ‘22' 30" E., is a low but 
prominent cape, forming the S.\V. point of Curia Muria Bn? 
I^mmediaiely over it there is a high mountain, running from the 
S >V. and X.E. and shaped like n quoin, the highest and most 
precipitous part being near the sea. si>mcwhat like a bluff. 

Immediately S.W^if Xus u a large mass of rock near the sea. 

t Or tBibrr ^lih, for Kaum ih* pcopit of tb* uni. i. 

Ml lo ooovcTt iW tnb« of Tb«ii6a, m H«d ^ 

t Propwiy Khiuyiu Muryfto. ^ 
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aha|N!(l like a tub. The cMinstltucnt rock of Mount Xus (which 
u 1200 feet in height) is granite; the cape being a low point 
jutting from it» and forming the S.E. point of a small boat- 
anchorage nametl after it 

Bander N us * is a small anchorage, formctl bj a slight coo* 
caritjr of the coast between the point of Nus and a slight pnijcct- 
ing rocky point called Ras Samhur, which has a small reef off it. 
Shelter is here found from southerly and westerly winds, but llie 
anchorage is close to the shore. Our tender anchored in 9 fathoms, 
sand and rock, about 500 \ards off, with the point of us S. 5® E., 
and near the date-trees, which are the mark for a spring of good 
water, from which ctiosting-vessels frequently supply themselves. 
This spring is sufficiently abundant to supply two and three ves¬ 
sels in a day; and firewood is procurable f^ruro the rapines in the 
neigh bou r ImxnI . 

The population near the sea is scanty; indeed, on this port of 
the coast, we found only a few half starved wretches, who call 
themselves servants of Nebi Sdleh ibn Hu<l,f to which office they 
appear to attach considerable importance, and are liighly proud of 
it. Their po\-erty may be accounted for by their being chiefly 
dependent upon the generosity of travellers for their 'sulnistence. 
They are poor creatures, nearly naked, and living in circular low 
hfivels, loosely constructed of stones, and covered with sea-weed 
and the leafless branches «»f small trees. Their huts exactly cor¬ 
respond with the description given of them by I bn Bdldtah in the 
fourteenth century. 

Their hcjly functions have not, apparently, improved their mo¬ 
rals ; at least, they could not resist the temptation afforded by my 
launch, which with some officers and ten men spent one night at 
I lasek, as on their departure In the morning, they discovered that 
not (Mily their three cooking-pots had been stolen, but the remains 
of their provisions also, consisting of biscuit and salt-pork. 

RasS^hor isa low rocky |M>int, forming the northern extremity 
of Bander Nus, and having two small rocks a few yards distant 
from it. The tomb of Nebi Saleh ibn Hiid.J placed in a small 
valley between Ris Sambdr and Ris HulUn, about 1 mile from 
the sea, in !/• 16' 30* N., and 55* 21' 40" E., was once an etlifice 
of some strength anti splendour. It is 50 feet long, and nearly 
of the Mme breadth. I ts roof was originally supported hy sand¬ 
stone pillars, anti hewn blocks of the same kind of stone formed 
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its vkalU. The wht>lc Is turn m mere heap of ruins. Il is said to 
hare been frc<|ucnleil as a place of worship and pil^image prior 
to the lime of Mohamme<l. Ilud must have lived about the lime 
of Abraham, after the deslructiim of ihc tribes'rbamud and ’A^- 
The veneration formerly shown to the remains of this saint has 
much diminished; few strangers now vUil his shrine, and they 
only coasting-traders, attracted by curiosity rather than devotion. 
The Gbanah tribe make no annual visit to the tomb to lliank 
the prophet for their enjoyment of all earthly comforts, which, ac¬ 
cording to their ideas, consist of tbeir wives, children and flocks. 

The tomb itself, sop|wised U> contain the prophet’s body, is 23 
feel in length by 4 in breadth, and Is construct^ of fragmenu of 
white limestone anfl madrepore, plastered with clay and cement. 
The pilgrims approach the lost resting-place of the departed 
saint with great Tcverence, walking slowly round it three times, 
and frequently inclining their heads so os to press their lips on 
the tomb. Prayers are rcpealcil as they walk round, which being 
finished, they slowly retire, and make a last prostration at the 
door. « 

l la« 11 ullin* is a low rocky cape immediately to the S. of Ris 
Somhtil. and bearing from it S. 2,i* W. true. Ris Satnhul is a 
low mcky point on a transit line with Ris Nim and Ris Ildsek. 
It takes Its name from the Widi Samhul, a well-wooded valley, 
which has a spring of frcsh-waler, and a pool of brackish water 
near the sea. The three capes last named are merely slightly pro¬ 
jecting rocky }N)ints, close to each other, and forming the irregular 
outline of the coast between Nus anti Hisek. 

Ris Hisek is a low projecting rocky point in 17* 2P 35" 
X., and 55“ 23' 50" E., forming the S, point of Ghubbet-cl- 
Dhum.f It affords a shelter from southerly winds fur boats that 
have occasion to anchor at Bander Hisek ^ The bay forming 
Bander Ijisek is veiy small, and the soundings do not extend off 
shore 400 >ards, at which distance I could not find bottom at 130 
fathoms. At a short distance from the centre of the bay. and In a 
salley, are the ruins of the ancient town of Hisek, with the stumjis 
of a few dead date-trees, and a well of brackish water. Some of 
the people here were entirely witbfiui clothing, linng exclusively 
on nsh, and wretched In the extreme. Immediately to the S. of 
Ris Hisek, in a slight curvature of the coast, there is a plain 
called Suk Hisek, from its having been the market-place when 


• Cap* Kid. * 
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Masek flourished. This curve in the coasi is suflident to shelter 
^*’0 or three boats from northerly winds. 

An inlet of the sea (the bed of which is now a marsh, separated 
from the sea by a bell of sand, the accumulation of centuries) 
once existed in VVidi Hisek, and in all probability formed its 
auc'tcnt port, as iu waters would almost wash the base of the old 
ruined town. A few stunted date-trees are scattered over its sur¬ 
face,^ and the beil of the valley higher up is densely filled with 
acacias,^ tamarisks and other small trees. The sloj)es of the 
niountain pnalu^ the lubdn. or frankincense, which is collected 
in small quantities by the Hedowins in the proper season. 

/T'he coast from the sea has a wretched appearance, not the 
slightest marks of vegetation being perceptible to tlie eye. On 
shore, however, the valleys are found to be well wooded, hannir 
each either wells or a rivulet of fresh-water. To tlmse who pr«S 
fer grandeur and sublimity to tlie softer features of landscape, the 
solemn unbroken face of these limestone mountains, and the sharp 
peaks of the granite ranges (one of which, Jebel Habarfd, attains 
M eltwation of 4000 feet), present a very striking scene; but 
the sailor, and still more the surveyor, wear>' of looking up<m the 
•ame ba^cn peaks, prefers the sight of gfreen trees, and sighs 
for a verdant plain where he may stretch his limbs after months 
o confinement on board a vessel, where his space is limited to 
by 96 feet. 

^ Cuna 3fut^ Bay. —Ghublx>t-el-nbum is a bay on the \V. 
side within Curia .Muria Bay, having Hasek for iu southern 
and lUs .Montejib for iu ^ihem boundary. The land sur¬ 
rounding It is high, predpihms and Ubular; containing three 
I'onspicuous ravines, the princijial of which, called Rekdt, is sold 
U» extend to the confines of Madrafnaut, having the peak of 
llabartd ami the Subhin range as its southern boundary. 

As far as we examined the valley it appeared thickly woodetl 
and apparenUy well watered. The breadth of the water-course’ 
ami the huge masses of rock that have been swept ibwn it, fully 
attest the force of the torrent after a heavy fall of rain. ’ ^ 

1 ‘**?^”*^ Widi we discovered a spring and a 

ake; the latter being, from iu neighbourhcKid to the sea 
bi^kish. It was apparently the remains of rain-water mixed’ 
wjih wntCT from the sea which had ooxed through the saml. 
Ifunx^ the rains this watercourse would doubtless be a river dis- 
cbarging itself into the sea; which accounu for the •* Prim"* 
nver, mark^ in the old maps and chorU of this part of Arabia, 
^omc wild ducks and wulgnins were shot on iu banks 

At the extremity of WAdi Rekdt, or Dhum, which the Beth>- 


Uw of UunuMiil c«Urd Ontm (JobiDiihmL p 491 L 
wUcoeo, clwtifpd mlo Prim, thu Hippowtf river rtceirnl iu tmw. ^ 
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wins stated was 7 days* journey (140 miles*) from the sea, we 
were told it oj>ens upon a fine ai^ fertile country, abounding in 
all the necessaries of life; which, according to Arab ideas, 1 con> 
ceive to mean milletf dates, and plenty of water to irrigate the 
soil and make it yield a good harvest without any great exertion 
of labour. The country is calletl JcoAt, ami is inhabited by a 
branch of the Mahrah tribe. The principal town in this fertile 
district is called Jezzar also; and there is another large Bedowin 
station 3 days* journey from the sea, or al>out 60 miles. The 
mountainous tracts on the way to Jezzar are also fruitful, yielding 
abundant pasturage for the flocks and herds which form the chief 
wealth of the inhabitants. 

H£s Montejib is a bluff headland, slightly projecting from the 
Bay of Ghubbet Dhum. From it the coast takes a turn mure 
northerly till it reaches the sandy beach which extends for 15 
miles E.N.E. to the western cliff of Shuwimiyah. 

RiisShuwimiyah is a name Imrne by two different bluffs, neither 
of which deserve the appellation of capes, being only slight pro¬ 
jections distant from each other 10^ miles B. | S., and 10^ miles 
N. The coast between them is a line (»f limestone clifis, forming 
a table-land from 400 to 600 feet in height. The w estem bluff is 
the darkest land surrounding the bay; having some trees and 
fresh water close to it, near the sandy beach above mentioned. 
The eastern bluff bears from Ras Minjf S. 83® VV. true, distant 
10] miles. The whole coast is bold, having 12 and 15 fathoms 
within 500}*ards of the shore. 

Ris Mlnji is a slightly projecting bluff, nearly 700 feet high. 
Close to it, eastwards, we found a pool of fresh-water near the 
sea. The soundings between Rtis Minji and Shuw4mfvah are 
bold, with overfalls. This forms the boundary between Uie 
Gharrah and Jenibi tribes. 

Ris Karw^u is a low, black, slightly projecting and rocky 
cape, in 17° 53* N., and 56® 22* E.; from which a sanily beach 
commences, extending in a westerly direction for about 7 nautical 
miles. This cape is nearly insulated by a small salt-water lake, 
at the head of which the water is fresh. In the vicinitv of this 
lake we found a few pjor Jenibf fishermen, with their families, 
residing in excavations of the n>cks. and subsisting entirely on 
fish, but possessing a few goaU and sheej> that grazed on the 
mountains, tended by the women. I employed them to procure 
woikI and water for the vessel, and wishwl to'pay them in ^wns, 
but they preferretl coarse blue and white cloths and rice. In 
the neighliourhood of this lagoon we found hares, foxes, par- 
tridges, plovers, ducks ami widgeons. * * 


• ^ bondrrf yA «ll« woaW pt>l«blj be to the exact dktMoe* 

t Jovirf, vulgarly called dburrab by Ibe Anba. 
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Native boats runninf^ down the coast wjtb datcSi» frec^uentlj 
anchor for shelter the low* sandy line of o.msL to the west of 
Sherbcdtlt,” and it has therefore obtained the name of Bonder 
SlierlTcdit. It is i^ood atncbonn^ ground all froni fi to 

10 fathoms^ but nii approaching Minji Bluff the bank deepens 
suddeoly from 7 to 30 fathoms. Inside there arc 10^ jailit.iins i 
the bottom is sand, hut ouLaSdc it beocines rrri^ky. 

During the belid tir nonhctly w inds, w hich blow' with great 
%'iolpnce, & vessel coming from the N'.E. should rountl Rtiu 
Karw&u very close, and be prepareil for stiraig gusts^ both in 
rounding and in working In towards the anchorage, off the jxjol 
of Water, 

A Large tnangrovc-tree^ near the pool, affiJitls tt conspicuous 
mark for knowing the posltiun of it. 

R^s Sherhedat, the eastern point *>f Curia Murin Bav, is a 
steep pnrjeciing bluff in 17" 53" 13" N., 56® 2V 47" E. 'it has 
an even table surface, and steep precipitous sides. 

Slierbedat and Karwdu ore well known, and mudi dreaded by 
Arab navigators, from the violent gusts frct|^ueutly experienced, 
off them, often occasioning the hiss of mast, sail, or vard,. These 
blasts tony he expected from the end of October to the iK^nning 
of March, blowing from N-N,E, to W.NAV. I have rounded 
these bluJffa with double reefs on the cap, ajul fore-topmost stay¬ 
sail, which was as much as the vessel could stagger under. But 
after opening Sherheddt Bay, w'c were alivays able to work into 
the luichorage under close reefs and courses. 

The height of Rob Karwah is about SflO feet. I ts companents 
are nearly the same as those of SherbeiMt—namely, a ipueies of 
■anditone, more or less min|uct, lying over a horizontal stratum 
of chalk with niiisseif of Hint iialicildcd in it, and also in veins or 
scams. This latter stratam is atniut 25 or 30 feel thick, ;ind has 
iiiany fusaJl rcaiains, W'hile the fonner varies in thickness fromi 
5 to 10 feel: in some places between the two atrau are enclosed 
betlsof shells, coral, ami other marine productions. Thu summit 
of Ras Karwhti apj}e,irs to he computed of tertiary limestone with 
fi>sai| remains. 

Having thus far aticiupted a descTiptioTi of this extensive con¬ 
cavity in the line of 4siast called by Arab navig,-iiors nUubliet 
Curyilti Mury4n, I wJU proceed to describe the islands so nameil' 
and the dangers which are situated oh the outer <nlge of the liaok 
of soundings running fmm the north shore, w hich is ^25 or 27 
miles distant, and tUorefore forms the uuter barrier to this ex¬ 
tensive bay, 

Jesti'rai KibliyBh,]{! tbe Eastern Island, and third largest of the 

* (ibirlKCU; (D'Ahtia4ic, J3‘jy f IthiuulKirtt >[iui;rlc. 

I litlcn hy lu« tuiuor, and Qlblr Vj M. d'AtilflHiifl « (Uulkt. da U 
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g^mup, u nrarly 2 miles long, 1| broad, and 5‘milet in circum- 
fercnrc, furmii^ from every point of view serrral peaks which 
are composed of primitiTe limestone, more or less allied to 
granite. It is rockv all round, with the exception of a sandy 
nook east of the N.VV^. pennt, in which we were able to secure 
our boats. The highest peak is 550 feet above the sea, in 
17° ‘iO' 16" N., and 56® 24^ 22" E. It U merely barren lock— 
vithed by a few birtls of the gannet species. Its other occupants 
arc almost every thing that is disagreeable to man—and they 
thrive well: snakes, nus, mice, scorpions, and centipedes writhout 
number. We found some graves, and some skeletons, in such 
imitions os if the poor creatures had perished from starvation. 
This supposition was afterwards partly conbrmed by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Hulliniyah, another of these islands, who informed me 
that a ship and a bagali had been wrecked there, and that in 
consequence of their not being able to render them any assistance, 
owing to their having no boats, the crews perished miserably. 

Four-Peaked-Rock is a small rock, so named by me from its 
outline. It lies N.W. of the north-westerly point of Kibliyab, 
distant from h 1280 yards, with a rocky cbMnel between them 
having 2 and 3 fathoms. It is elevated about 100 feet above 
tlie level of the sea, and has a shoaly reef extending three-quarters 
of a mile from its N.W. end, on which there are four small rocks 
dry at all tides, and several parts of the reef are also dry at low 
water spring-tides. 

Well Rock is a small mck situated off tbc S W. part of Kib¬ 
liyab, distant from it 800 yanls, with a channel of 7, 8. and 12 
fathoms water between them, only a few yards from the rock 
in a south eagerly direction. This rock denves its name from a 
natural well in it, where we fooiKl salt water of a beautiful pink 
colour, which I imagine is thrown up during the S.W. monsoon. 

Dtwprrs off AiZ«/tjfaA.—There is a small and dangerous rock 
with the water’s surface at low tide, situated to the east of 

this island. It bears from the highest peak E. 11* S. true _aiul 

is 7728 yards distant from the island by trigonometrical measure¬ 
ment. Within a few yards of it, the cross transits are Four- 

Peaked-Rnck, in one with the north end of Kiblfyah_and Well- 

Rock on, with the south end of HulUniyab. Vessels shaiuld be 
cautious in rounding this island at night, as the soundings are a 
Iwl guide; and with a vessel in a breeze, there would be scarcely 
lime to discover the drogers, particularly as the breakers on the 
rock are not always visible. 

^7# p» vllicll iboW9 vhfti it IVaTIw Kmitll L 
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Jezirai JKihtfyah—Jeztrat IJutldnfyah. 

Betwern llie- rock and the island, the least water is 9 fathoms. 
Two miles to the N. 05 fathoms; one mile and a half to the S., 
60 fathoms; and to the eastward 170 fathoms, at a distance of 
two miles ami a quarter. 

The channel l^twecn the islamls of Hullinijah and Kiblijah 
is perfectly safe, with fnHO to 46 fathoms, and without danger, 
unless close to the islands. 

Jezjrat Ijolliaiyah* is the largest of the Curia Muria islantls. 
Ijeing 7j miles lung, by 44 broa^d, and nearly 20 nautical miles 
in circumference. It is com|Mtsed almost entirely of variously 
coloured granite ami limestone, is mountainous and entirely 
barren; imleed, <»n its western side, scarcely a bush was per¬ 
ceptible, but on its eastern face we found a few’ wild flowers, and 
a little grass, which sen’cd os subsistence for 30 or 40 wild p>ats. 
Wood is a scarce article; the largest, anti in fact, only tree iicing 
the tamarisk- We found three wells of indifferent water, and 
dug a fourth ff»r our own use. which the inhabitants immediately 
name<l “ Bir Inkiltz.” In the vic’inity of the Ix’st well on the 
northern side, and about 1000 yards distant from the ** Bir 
InkiliV.,** we found while digging some feet umlcr Ute surface, 
tw’o tompions.f ami some oaken bucket-staves, from which I 
should cuoclude that the place had been dugjnrolously by some 
whaler. This well is in the N.E. hav, calleil Ghubbet crrrahib,^ 
in a valley kivowo as Kisei cl V\^idi.§ The other wells are 
situated towards the eastern side, one northwards, and one south¬ 
wards. 

The eastern and western ends of ljulliniyah terminate in com¬ 
paratively h>w points, while the centre is filird up with close 
ranges of g^ranite numnialos, the highest part of which is 1503 
feet aboie the level of the sea. and forms a cluster of chimney 
peaks cUisely united. The N.E. end of this range forms a ma¬ 
jestic bluff, of 1015 feet in height, being the most loftv port of 
the island. This blutT forms the N.VV\ point of the N.E. bay, 
called Ghubbet cr-rahtb. It is steep too, and there arc 12 ai^ 
13 fathoms close to the rocks. 

IjulUniyah is the only island of the Curia Murta group that 
is iDliabiu^. lu population in 1835 consisted of 7 families, 
amounting in all to 23 souls. 

1 found these poor people inoflcnsive and civil. The men were 
of small stature, the women stout, and all very far from hands4)me. 
They calculated upon one death annually, which did not occur 
in 1835. whde one birth was daily expected, and did take place 

* KmI or therp Uland. UulUu m s jouog kid peculiarlj 6t fur Mcrific*. 

t Ping* or Iningi fur comiuns. , 

j Spocioua baj. $ Tbo bowl of ibo roUry. 
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before wc left ihe isbiuLs, anti OjcliJed one male to their number. 
The* however is noi likely to cantlntiej as the vroinen are consi¬ 
derably past the bloom iif jnuth. They have no idea from whot 
part of the troosl they originally ca4ne. ot whether they belong lo 
ihc Jcn^ibl or Gbairah tribes. It ij mujst pmlMible that they 
behmg U» the lallcr^ and that they originally Come from Hdsek. 
They profess AlobaniirLedauiiim, but they are not very sfrupuloiis 
o^rvertof its tenets; indeedwe saw but one who could la? 
his pniyors. Their huts, built of IcKtse stones, ore either st^uare 
or circular, about 5 feet high, and ctwered with sea-weed. They 
change their habitaibns with the seasons^ as the surf on the 
weather side U unfavourablo Ui their fishing from the rocks. 
They have no l»ats or mfls, though their daily subsisience de¬ 
pends chiefly, if not entirely, ujwn their lioakets and fishing- 
hooks, WTcn unsuccessful in Ashing, which is seldom the case, 
as the flab are abundant, eroba and sbell-fijh serve them for 
fotJd. 


I presented them with while and blue cotton cloth, knives, 
needles, thread and Aah-hiwksj mid during our st^ourn amongst 
thc«- rude and simple islanders^ many an unusual meal of rice 
did they receive, which they diidded with the greatest impor- 
uality. They grill their fish without scaling or cleaning Uiem; 
and for weeks tcigether this forms their only food. St»metinies 
they obtain a little tobacco from passing boaii, which they con¬ 
sider as a Very great I usury. 

On enquiring why there appeared so many graves on different 
parts of the islaiid (I must have seen fTom 600 to 800), they 
could give no ladtfactory ansucr* though the oldest among them 
remembered the Jowisijui pirates visiting the island in about 
1W16, plundering them of e^eiy- thing, and cnrrydng away a large 
lyiri ot die pipulntmn, w hich since then has never lieen heard of 
iSince the .Juwibimi pirates have been pul down by the English, 
they have not been molested ; but on the eontrarv, are enabled lo 
obtain from vessels passing the island, small aiid useful articles 
in eichangc for iheir dried fish. I’he l)o.nls that touch here, gu- 
ncrally anchor in 10 to 1:> ftnhoms, with a sondv b-tlumi ' Tm 
yards off sln^, abrenst of a am all samly nook, 011 'the north side 
of the island, and olniut H mile to the west of two cqimdcuous 
Kind-hills, that niav lie disccmetl at a diaUmce of 3 nr 4 Icueue* 
f hey are alwut 2^ miles east of the wesitm, pdni of the iil^id * 
Uestdes the tmilmg boats that occa*ioi,aHj touch here, the 
lalaml IS somemnes visitcfl by a Wt lielpumn^ lo the fvh.lrj,, 
»™ly of .bo Mob^h .ribo, *bo cIoi.„ 0.0 Morio ^upt^ 

lUo.r l.ore<l.u,:j. pro[M.r..v. Tho p,i„cip,l MiomW of thi. fi, 
at present ate, 
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Peopte cf if 

MohiUTimeil ibn 'Ali ibn Sejyid* ibn 'OmaT, 

\fnhiunined 'All ibi) do do do do^ 

Ndjim ibn Ahmar. 

They reside ti\ GhujilV^ and ihelr periodical v'iwt to the islajidu 
is for the purpose of claimtng any atnbcrgris that the inhabitanti 
may have coltccted^ as well as to obtain a large portion of what¬ 
ever money they rnny have received in exchange for iheir dsb. 
In rctam they are frequently rewarded with n little tobaro^^ 
da^j and coarse cloth; the liberality of the dopors generally 
being limited by the amount of tribute they nmy have succeeded 
ip exacting. 

The anchorage above alluded tu, is near the well op the NAV, 
side of the ill andj, but «»tnpleiely open to easterly and westerly 
wimis^ with s bretsfc from the N. The island is a dead lee 
share ; any vessel^ therefore^ anchoring hero niust be prepared tu 
■tart at a fpomcnt's warniiig. A small tettdcr which [ h a dj saved 
herself dtiring one of these violent belats," or ncirtherly winds, 
by running between the sun ken mck^ off the west end of Iful- 
Idniyah, and tmelrtning under the lee of the island ; and Pot 20 
days afU!rwnrdB, the vessel which 1 Commanded had to slip her 
best bower anchor at 48 fsthnins, and, under close reefa^ was only 
just able to weatlicr the outer sunken rock. 

These pwjr islanders, though separated from other nations for 
a considerable part of the year, and able to exist upon their own 
resources, enjoy m^casionai opportunities of visiting the coast, 
which they consider as the height of temerity. Willlin the last 
few yean, a few have mustered sufHelent courage to embark on 
Ixmnl a trading-b^Mt, taking with them salt-Gsh for barier; and 
I was present at the return of one of these bold adventurers, who 
lander] amidst the wondering acclamations of the rest of bis 
country men, with whom he hail spent his iifei although he 
appeared rejoiced to return to the scenes of his early ytvuih, it 
was evident when he walked up to his friends, dressed in a bright 
chequered turban, with a gny dagger, that the timple islander 
was changed by seeing the world, and that considerable sclf^ 
esteem and pride bid found ilioir way into his bosom. 

'fhe western poipt of IluLlintyah is caJletl by the Arabs 
Ris Shatt y by the islanders, ^ Erekhi Fralionu'' Tjje 
eastern piini Is mll^ ^ Ri* Sdir.” 

The high bluff called Erekb Er-rahfb, is in 17* ^2* 43^ 
N,, 56“ 7' Ir'^ K-t allowing the Bombay flag-stniF to be in 


• Tbii i< thr MOW vonl u ti tprli btfufe, t«eurdiiis tu riw fndUa t^UnuncjaLkm, 
SajTwl: U bgtiifiH « noUv oi ludliy iitnl dMciililT «h tleoHnJrd rnmi 

IJw PrudlicL Fur «i| *Kmvnl of iht Kholfin rsrailT Ht Ok CtiiwtumalJus 

Anlfc!, Imd rtL iiL 337. * 

f Sbvrt. * 
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Ti" M 2G\ Tiic Turiatsan in ISSf)^ by upwarda of iv bumlrMi 
nli 4 cn'ationif WFa$ 2* westerly* Hi^b-wultr, fall and cbnnpe^ 
8h. 20 m Rise n,m] fall, 6 feel 6incb(yt* On the N- dde, ibe 
ehh ids to the eaamurdj nn the S, in ibo wentward. The fltwl 
lela vice nrfd. Ghuhbct er-ro^b, or ihe laTgie hay/^ Cormio^ 
ibc N.K. side of Hulliniyab, is miles frtMn point to and 

mile deep. Its IS'.W, ]jxpint is ihe hifiirst |>nrt of the island, 
forming a blufFt as before mcnucuieJL I is S.E. point is RAiSfiir. 
She Iter might be found m it rrnin soiiih-eMterlyii suiitherly. axid 
umlU'westerly ^^-imli, ajui a veisel might obtain fresh water by 
ancbiiring In 10 or 12 fathoms, oboui 800 yards off shore, with 
the extremities of the bay fromi N» 32^ W,, to S, E. 
abreast of a small jwiifk with a sandy beseh, which may Ije known 
by a small peak that forms its cnjutcm side. J hiaiu.K}1( is signaled 
I mile u? the westward of the E. end of the long sandy beach in 
the eenirc of the bay» The well is at n distance of dlX) yards, in 
the ceniife of the valley, turning westwards, and is the best built 
well ITU ihe island, 

Bi^ides ihe goals, before menlioned, some wild^cais were seen, 
as also whip^snakes. scurpiuns and ee£id]>cdc9. 

Klrz&wei,* or Rmhindi), is the Emi;dlusi tslami of the Curia 
Murifl gjoup, being a mere rt>ck, wLlch has u double ^leak, and 
4 low pciini extending castwrartU- I be base of tbit island is 
formed of four rocks, all closely gmuped logeiher^ compti&eil of 
red granite. The bigbeti peak is elevated 230 feet above the 
le«(d uf the see, and bears from the majestic bluff of H ullanivah 
true M. 55* 20' K,t distani Gj nnuiicsl miles- The only doJijgrjfs 
oil'it. are iwo rocks, one sLiuated almui 300 yards lu the VV. of it, 
and the other to the N-W., 100 or 200 yards off, with a channel 
having from 8 tn J O fathoms ivaier between them. In all other 
bearings this island may Ire safely approached, os it has 20 
fathoms within 500 yards of \is slmre. It can be seen 25 miles 
off uti a clear day, fmni an elevaliciii of 13 feeL 

The channel between the islaml of Jdullaniyah and Sddoh is 
4§ nautical miles broad, but the safe channel is on the Sddab 
aide, owing lu the wcBiem p.>iai ef HulbinLyab havii^ sevcial 
aunken riieks off tL The exlmiae luciken tork on the W, Ijtcnrs 
N. 8GJ E. truer frnm the high peak of Sddah, and is diitent from 
the low point of HulUnirab 3660 yartls, thereby reducing the 
channel to 5190 yards. The sunken rucks alluded to, ore in 
•nme parts dry at low nraier in apring^iideit ai other times, in a 
breegur, there is a break on them. They are distinct from e-ich 
other, liaviiig 10 to 12 fotlvims water between ihein ; but T should 
not TMUTOineml any Vessel to attempt to run ihruugU that pai- 


f>f Kirdl^t- Itriloodo, *1 nmad,'^ h a I'wlugunv uaiH. 
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uulc^s it were '□im\oiJAtilej as the tides nre Btron^, ami the 
breaker on ihetiick is the. only g-uule. 'llie odi'icc which 1 con¬ 
sider as most net’esiory, either hi'r oiglit or tlayj \t to keep ipn the 
Sc^ah side »f the cbant^l, which is rocky nil «>Tcr, with over^ 
falls of 3^ 6ji and iQ fathoirts at a cast; but in no part between 
Sddah and the western sunken mck, nre there less than 7 fatUom*. 
unless Toiy'close to either. In niid'cluLnnel there are \2 and 
13 fatljoinB. 3'he ebb sets thr<»u|'h the channel north wards^ but 
It is miich influemoed, by Xht suokeu rucks, 

Scklnh* Island is the second largest, and towards tlie 

VV, of the Curbi hTurin group. Its hi|;hesi peak is 1319 feet 
above tbe level of the sea, comptisedi entirely of granite, strati bed 
like nuiyciiyilih. l U eKireme length is 3 miles, and Its breailth 
nearly 2 miles, lia stuijie ii Dn oblong, coneare iu the centre of 
lU longest side, and its outline is an irregular slope from tlin 
high peak tails extremities, which fi^^rn all views are low'. There 
u a Imy on its south side, almut L6Q0 yards deep^ with g;i«>d 
anchorage, decrensing froni JO fathoms as you appmacb the 
centre of the hay. The cnlnmce is ^ a tnile whlcj and the bay 
is ejLposed only to winds from W.S.W* to S, 

I'bls islimd lias many small projecting points, o|T which, reefs 
extend fru^in 100 In' 3(XI yardsj alfardlEig coves for boats. It is 
evtremely barren, having no trees but lomarisks. Here and 
there a few wild ilowcrs, similar la those in ItulUiiiyah, are scat¬ 
tered ahoub and a scanty supply of grass aiul mosa was found 
near the sUJoinit of the peak. It was inbabited al>uuL 20 years 
ago, and the remains of rude dwellings arc still visible on its 
snnih side, near a well, which uii our arrival was dry; but 
which. On being cJearerl out, yieldeil a quick supply fit brackish 
Water, The last dwellevs on Oils deulaie spot, were two women : 
of these one i3im 1| and the other remain^ sole monarcli. {i^f 
all she suTTcyed/' after the dowtaw of her companion (with 
Vr'koiu she eonfessed to luive repeatedly quarrelled), until token 
oJF by aebariUtbLe Arab navigator, and conveyed u> Hullntiiyab, 
where she was liriiig in 1836, and told many strange tales, 

'Phe siiiundings immediately rijund this island are as follows t—■ 
Between the E, and N* jajmts 20 to 30 fatlioinsr close in; 
from the N, to the W. pnnt 20 la 3f) fathoms, a mile off; cm its 
S. flitle GO to 130 fathoms, j mile distant; and off die S. W. side 
dO fathoms at a mile distant. 

Off the S.E, able, between this island and nulUniyah, the 
Lank extemls southwards, but deepensi suddenly fmm 33 fathoms. 

At the E» end of Sddab Uiere is a sunken cock J lOO yards oE- 
abnre. The chnntiel between the island^ and the rorfc Ls safe. 


Tliat b, tlsek. 
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Wcstwarils of Uic ruck 3 a miltf, a vessel ivill have from 25 lo 
30 fatbdinSp deepening furtiier ofT, 

The High peak Is in IT 29' 37" N* ^ and allowing Bombay 
flrtg-staff to be in 72* 54^ 2G”j is 55* 56' 25'^ E. 

HAsiki,^ the weslem island of llie Coria Mum group^ is If 
milt: long by i brood, conipmed of gniniie, without a vestige of 
vogeTaiiuOi or ibe apneorance nf ever having been tenanted by 
man. It was covered with ibuusaiids of birds of the gannet 
species, the excrement rrom which gave the tslaiMl a white nppeeu- 
aneo, U is rocky all round, with 2 nooks on its eastern side. 

The most elevated part of this island is 500 feet above the sea, 
and is situated in 17 27' 10" N+, and 55^ 4(7 ‘49'* E. Like &odah, 
it liJi* a sunken rock off its western side, with an intermediate 
channel of 16 rntUoms. This roc'k li about 150 yards long ^ and 
is visible from the bescb With the slightest swell. There is noi 
other ibrnger off this island. 

The channel betw een Hasiki and Sddah is safe, with the excep¬ 
tion of the sunken nH'k off the W. side of Sddnh, previously 
mentinned. In a line ilrawn from the N. side of !>6dah to the 
N. side of tjiisiki, there are soundings from 35 to 40 fathoms; 
to the S. of that line die water suddenly deejicns off the Iwmk, 
l^he longitudes here pven.are deduct from chronomelric mea¬ 
surements imulcin 1834—5, and 6, with 8 and 5 chronometers to 
a fixed piint, and from them again by trigonomctricfll measure¬ 
ments, assuming Bombay light-house tu he in 72® 54' 26" E. 

From Hds Karwiu to Rds Saukirah,f the land is about 600 
feet above the sea, precipitous to the water's edge, and cumjaKScv] 
of tabular limestone. ^iwMit these points there are 3 slightly 
prajercting hluffs, between which the const is slightly concave. 
The soundings along this line of coast are regular, a vessel find¬ 
ing 27 fathoms 300 yanis ofT-shore j but, after passing Saukirah, 
the tuink of uneven soundings, calletl Hejjat Jeinnr,^ cummeiiL-ea. 
From Has Saukirah, which is elevated 622 fed uImivo ihc sen, the 
bluff cliff lakes a sudden turn to the north. Icaviiig frotn iLencc a 
barren sandy l>eai'h os far ns His Kliashdlm. 

Off Saublmh the sfiumbnjjs are more shiHiil ofT-sliore than in¬ 
shore, varying from 25 to 33 falhoms. 

To a vessel making RaS Saukirah from the N.E. it will ap|>ear 
A perfect bluff, slightly otmeavo in the centre of its perjicrKlicular, 
ami to the N.N.E. of it there will rise a ham-shaped bill, which 
at fini appears se|KiLraterl, but on a nearer approach is found to 
be siluftled on (he summit of the adjacent lable-land. The 
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vv'hole line of cniwt, wUh llie suii on it, has the appear¬ 

ance of e!aj cliflii. The tiblc’lniiJ rona more easterly- under 
the bam, and grailuallj ap|iruiacliefi the sea-sU^Te near Knrdi^ 
when it is n^in hust m the northern distance, leaving merelv 
a sandy shi>r€, thinly sprinkled with Juangrove'hushes, until it 
joins the table cliEs of Khashaim. 

Rcjjat JeiCzdr, a rticky bank of overfalls of o^nsiderable extent, 
comiuenciEig Immeiljately of Saiikirah, and extending along 

the coast for ^0 milesj and ciff-shore 1'2 or 15 miles. In some 
parts there Is a rjeptb of 12 fathoms for 14 miles off-sliorej and 
26 fathoms at a distance «»f 18 miles. In other parts 5 and G 
fathoms are found 8 and 10 miles ofF-shore, while, close in, the 
Iwink is nearly dr)^ at low-water, 2 miles from the beech. ■'rtiis 
bank ii much ilreaded by the Jeiiilibi fisbermen, as the rocky 
bminm destroys their kair* cables. There Is als4j a very heavy 
ground-swell at times, aiwl the natives feel dimblfnl whether 
dangers exUt or not, 1 found none under 6 fathoms, but during 
N<ttember, I hod frequently great difFiCully ift keeping ray station, 
with sometimes two anchors and 160 fathoms of chain-cable, 

E ball tnnch tronble In aun eying the miserable trad of c-oast 
between Suukirah and Khashilm, as, during the N-E. monstmn 
I cji|>erieneedj at all limes, a very heavy swell, the vessel fiiUIng 
her scuppers trader with a whole cable on end and top-gallant 
masts tilt deck. Two or three times, indeed, she carried away 
all <let^^k and hit-shippers, straightened hiK>k-stoppcr3. and took 
out the bowers to the clinch, Notwithsionding the weather, the 
vessel, tender and boats, by the resiilutc perseverance of my 
nlTicers, accompllsheil this pxrt of the survey, with about 500() 
miles of cross-soundings, in less than two months, without a single 
accident, or even sickness, to those thus exposed and wtrt through 
from seven tn ten hours a day. 

This desert line of coast is scantily inhabileil by a few miser¬ 
able Gahermen of the Jenabi tribe, who, from their mode of life, 
may be classed among the Ichthyophagi. 'I'lioy go nut to fish 
seated oti iidlatcd skins, and it is surprising to see how well and 
safely they push off thru ugh a heavy surf, such as uo bout couhl 
livem; and fniin my experience im this coast, I can with confi¬ 
dence state that they arc seldom without such a surf ns would 
make the landing in a ship's boat, a Uoiardous e.xpenment. They 
caicb immense numbers of sharks, and while fishing, they w'ould, 
to jwi observer, appear to l>e protected by a charm, as the sliosrks 
never appKiT to attack their exposed limbs- They dry the fins 
Mid tail, which they carry to Jiscimb, whence they are ejpi>ncd 
to Maskat by passing vessels. Poor wrelchiss! ibcir fate apj>ear«l 
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a hanl one. J pitied them» end mnde them a prcsfnt of some 
rice auiJ clodu which pul iLem in ec^tades, Khastd^iin is a 

dark, blufF, sli^htlj projfwijug cliffy but certainty nol sufFicicntly 
prominent to tleaene the Ttp'pellntion of a bnuldanJ^ bearing 
(W, T) ffom R^s Jnrfrah (Cape IsuLeite). 

The cliffs from Kliojibd'inij af a siniilar formation with Rd* 
KarwdUt run in an K. N.E. ilireciion nearly 3 niil«> and then 
turn iiortberlyt forming a cumr^vity in ibe const, with n sandy 
l>earU railed Hander Jeaimln* The cliffs are steep anil Inacces¬ 
sible* and the souiubugs very bold* baring 3 and -t fatliLims within 
a few yards. 

Homier Jezirnh is a small Ixiy with a sandy beach* atuntetl 
immediately westward of Kfis Jezirab* or Ca[ie Isilette*f ami 
between the latter and ibe cliffa of Kda Kbausidl'jm* In ibe bay, 
the toundinga are prindfailly mud and eanil, and a reasel tnay 
anchor in any j>an of it. Boats from northwards frequently 
anchor here to proetire sharks' fins. Tf* bowerer, a i-cssel is 
rsiught with a strong S.S.W, wind, which is not tin frequent 
during the \ .E- monsoon, she should change her posiiifm round 
to the N* ddc of the point, J 

Cape Taileite* or RAs Jeximh, IS* 58' 28'^ N , and 57^51' E., 

lias receired its European name, 1 imagine, from its appearing 
like an islet when apjio.tached from tlic sea, while the point is in 
reality fortaed by three different capes, via, R£ls Markaz* HsSs 
Jexirnb, anti Rds KhashdTuij which make oite prominent cape* 
marked on the old cborls Isolette, Rds Markar, | which t* a 
high blnff table-land with precipitous cliffs, I saw twice at 33 
miles distance, and Rjlls Jezirab at *26 miles. 

When first seen, KjIs Jezirab presents the ap]>ea.Tance of small 
bilWks; bul on a nearer nppruach a small circular bill is ob¬ 
served on the sutotitit of the caj^Rj resembling a rude natural 
pillar. This, however, is not distinguishable until long after the 
high jreak (in sotne piduts of view appearing like a. sadilU) U in 
sight fojin the deck. 

1 his cape is chiefiyof a limcsiiine formation* lying in horizontal 
strata, of which the lowest is of a mure cotn|iAct mirueture, and in 
some degrn?e hardened by the action of sea-water. The upper 
stratum ajiproaches more nearly lo chalk, having imbedded iii It 
small shells and pebbles, while at the highest pah of the peak or 
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cape, 'tbe bUl is of Ati uoiforjn struciure,. and partakes cf the 
cbaTfl-cicr (if a tmp funmniiun (irreco sUnw). 

From Cajje Tsoleltc a low point runs out to the N.E, 44 ttiiles, 
from the extremity of which tlte coast forms a eoncavity for a short 
distance, and then toms ijurlhwortis to Hi* I^farkaz. 

The Coast from Jezinth to Riis Huus * has never heen 9 iit> 
vcycd, ftnfl I have never run aliHt-^ it. The water U shoal, and 
the hottom %cry uneven, from Hi* JSIarkaz to fihahbei Hashish f 
(the hay and channel between Aloi^lrah aud the main), which is 
reported hy the natives to l>e unsafe, ihouj^h hundreds of small 
craft, of from 40 to 50 tons, continualliy pass through it. 

Navigators puuing along the coast from Isolette northwards 
should be very careful, as I always experienced a elrong indraught 
or current towards the channel, gcneroJly of 2 or 3 uiilca per 
hour, coinpelUng me tu steer twn poinii higher than the direct 
Course. 

While coasting along Moseirah 1 made its length 384 inilea: 
its N. end, Raa Jei, in 3fr N„ and 5S« 57' E, r and its 

S* end, R4s Bir Re^^.J in 20® 8' N., 53®'18^ E, Boats were 
□ umemiis, and one village was perceptible; but 1 did eut land, 
iny unkn being to commence my survey from Isolette. The 
soundings en the E. side of Mo^1rah§ appeartal very deep, and 
without da^er* but northward they apjiarently extended a con¬ 
siderable distance ofTshorc, I had 60 faLhiLiin$'20 miles from llie 
coast, in lat, 21* l.y N* 

The island of Mowlroh is of a moderate height, its loftiest jicak 
being about 600 feet high, a* far as I could judge. Its outline is 
uneven, broken by numerous rocky points and sandy liays. Parts 
O'f it are culu^ated, and its population (of the Jen&bt irilie) 
(4ilLcrahly numeruus. When 1 was surv'eying at R4s Jei;imh, 
RldNcIrah was governed by two shelkhA, apparmily independent 
of each other, but nominally tributary ui his Highness the Im^m of 
Ataskat. They have many boats, and I fear ate much given to 
plunder when they meet any party w'eaker than themselves. 

The Arabian (Miast from Mo^'trah to Rds Huui is moderately 
elevated near the sea, with slightly pimjerling rocky [Himta. In* 
land the mounlaiins ore high. The soundings along the coast 
are bohh 

Has Runs is a slightly projecting but tuild rocky cape, wiUi an 
anchurnge on it* louth-western aide. From this enpe the land 
takes a more easterly turn, running nearly N,E. and S.W, ; And 
about 5 miles N.E, of the cape there is a bluff point under w hich 
vessels can find shelter from the northerly wm<U, Five mib-s m 
the N.E, of tbii bluff there is another cajvc imMed Ria el Khahluib, 
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umlcr which sLmiJnr shelter is fuuDt]. li$ ejitreme point *bcAr$ 
^.Ei in 6 faihoniAj. about 000 yards oG-shore. Xhls cape is in 
2'/’ 4' N. by c»b«;rviiti[uit wid on es^ctly the saxiie merulian as 
the low sandy point of His el E,tuJd. 

Fmai RAs el Khabbah the line of coast runs in a N. ^ W* 
4:lirccUon dll it reaches H&s Aknnfs, or Aknis^* being' very buld» 
running out into small hlulT points, with intcrveiiingp sandy bays. 
Its asjvef t is exireptely sterile, but fl^ieks of goats and sheep were 
seen gnu'-ihg on it. The soundings are deep close In^sliore. 

K.is Akanis, or Alknfs, on the eELStem |iulnt uf Arabia, bearing 
from the low sandy point of Ris el Hadd nearly S.S.E. 5 miiesj 
a bluff rocky pdnt under which boats find tolerable shelter 
during northerly ivindsj in & fathomSk w^hh sand and rorksj the 
point bearing N.K. This cape is in 22® 18' 45'^ N,, and 
60^ O' 40'' E, There Is a well of water W, of it, inland from the 
sanily bcaeU. 

Kis el Hodekf the N.E. point of Ambia,. is a low sandy piint 
in 22^ 23' 30^ N., and IjO® E,j allowing Bombay lighthouse to he 
in 72'’ h*!' 26" E, It hiis a spit running fnjm it For nearlv 300 
yanls. From this point the land suddenly tunu^ in a W'^N.VV. 
direction^ tJM\aids Ivhdr;^ JerAinab, When ojf Has el Hadd, a 
forij «ith a village and some trees, stre seen near the pitch of the 
cwjie. callnl by the natives GImrkah \ and W.S.W. from R4s el 
EJndd shout 10 mile#, and N.W. from Has el Khahbah, is Jcbel 
SafTin.f a very good mark for knowing RAi el 1 ludd* 

i'roni this low sandy cajie* in a N.VV. by VV. direction, rocky 
cUlTs ond points extend till you open Hajnrah Roy, which is 3 
miles from the cape. The poj.nti at the entrance are rocky, but 
with deep water in the channel, and anchorage grrmnd in from 10 
to 20 fathoms outside. The upjier part of the bay, which id most 
joins the vdlnge of Gharkah, Is shallow. 

From Hajarah Ray the coast continues in a north-westerly 
direction os far as ihc enlmncc to the line inlet of Khdr Jer.imah. 
at the entrance of n bich a Vessel may anchor in 9 or 0 fathoms, or 
proceed at oiace up the CTPck,, Carrying 6 and 7 fathoms; hut she 
must keep on the left-baud side, os a shoal, with 2 or 3 fathoms 
on it, exiais on the right-hand side of the channel, about a quarter 
of a mile from the cnirouce. 

This creek is 4 miles deep, but narrow for the hm mile and a 
half, till you Open Out an island, on each side of which there is a 
clear channel, the westeni one having 3, 4, and 5 fathoms, ami 

• A^Ei, or K^[f (si nimniili—ia tlv crvwn of eIh Jiui 
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that to the Qostward G and 7. From this Tsland, tlic credit D|ioiii 
*>tit lo 2 miles ID widtli^ ajid bpconiea shallow at it^ upper part, 
on ibe S. side, the shore rif n'htch i$ low marshy ground, imvoreil 
with wood, 

entrance lo Kliiir Jrn'miali h in 2*2*28' 10" N., 59" 53' 
*30^' Full and change, 7 hours j; rise and fal;! of tide. 9 feet. 

Creek ij iho next on the roosi; ti has shallow water iO and 
12 feet off the entrance, and a bar across it, w ltli only 2 arid 3 feet 
water on it at low tale, deepening to 15 feet further up the channel. 
J here is a ^^.iitaLi village on tlic left sitle of the eillrnnce, and a 
larger one furiLer up the creek on ihc right liaiid, with the fort 
anil village of Sur alK>ut 3J[ niilca from the critrantt High water 
at full ami change,. 8 hours j rise and fall nearly 10 feet. 


APPENDIX, 

!■—Ott the IVimlt and fVeniher ■tnV.iVfn the Qvjtftf *Adtn^ 

Till iTiiiK the Gulf of ^Aden—that is, hetween the meridum of Cape 
GunnlMfui and Bnhel Mnndeb—durliig the months of dsnuxTy, February, 
and cuftrrly and eeit-noTth-easterly breewo may fie expected, 

increKtinpt from *Addti to Uie Straits. The ihennametcr ranges bom 
69'’ to Falir,, with ]ileuant uicl gcuerslly clear weather. Rain nmy 
BOTnetimes fall, hut not in any great quuitity. These Bre the priacipsl 
miinthi for dte trade, in which hoata from 50 lo 300 tom are engaged. 

In April and May ibt wmds are gene mil r light, varying from K,X.E, 
to S.E^ aud S., with clear weather. I hare, however, uetii thick, haxy 
wvsther^ and In-altore, 1 have experienced land breezes frwni 4 to S'a.si, 
in those monika, and on oue occasion, in May, a airong westerly breeie. 
In April the weather becomes warmer, and the meriruiry rises to SO® 
and I end in May, owing lo light winds and caluLs, tbe heat ia 
frequently in^ltrable, the ihertnometer then Tanging from 94® to 95®, 
I have aeen il rain ui ^Vden three days svtrccssivcTy in April, but in 
sume years scarcely a shower luia fallen. Heavy dews at night mny 
always be ex|iccied. ^ ' 

June ia a very unsettled month. The wind is unctrtnin, and the 
weather ut limes clear, but geucrally hazy. In the morning it is either 
calm or else there are very hghl airs, which sometimes increase towards 
DOda, and blow pretty fresh from the S,, occasioiiiiig a long swell on the 
Arabian c<MAt. Towards the middle of the motitli, between Burnt Island 
^d Uie Straits, wcBterly wipde may be exijccted, blowing through ihe 
Straits with violence, and Mmctimea enahUng a vessel bound to Indi^, 
to reacb the monsoon- During ihese itrortg w cstcrlv winds, the ther- 
momeier will fall below 60^ in the momingj and not eaeeivl 95" during 
the day \ nutl the change uf temperature felt hy a person eomiug down 
VtJL. XV. # 
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the Red Sc* b surpriiing, u iramedulcly after the Strait* are paaaed 

the mercury falU 10 degma. . i 

July and Auauat may be claaaed logelher aa auuiUr. A few clew 
davB icur, but generally apeaking the »ky b haiy; and I have expert- 
enced a tliick impcnetralile fog for 2 or 3 dap together. ^ 

Taking the average of 6 yeara’ experience, out of C2 dajfa, it blow* 
hard from the W. and S.W. for 38 daya, and during the remainder, there 
are moderate and freah routherly breeze* during the day, and light aira 
at night, with a long awell aetting on the Arabian «»“'• The climate, 
owing to the atrong wcaterly wind* and rain ttriiktH the Red Se^ i* not 
ao inaufferably hot a* in Slay and June: indeed in-*hor^ the mer¬ 
cury aoineriroe* falU to 68' and 70“ in the morning, and d^ not n« 
above 82® or 84® during the rent of the day, but the general average u 
between 77® and 87® Fahr. Thb reUtea to a veaael at aea, but wil^ 
the town of ’Aden, the thermometer varica from 84 at aunnw to lt>* 
with the auu paat the meridian, during the weaterly wind*; while at the 
W. point, forming the entrance to it* aplendid ^Iwur, the thermometer 
variea from 74® to 88® at the same period. Thi* difference u cau^ ^ 
the wind'* croaaing the high mountain of Shemahan before it reache* the 
town of ’Aden, wliereaa at the W. iwinl it roeeta with no obairuction. 
During 6 year*, 1 never recollect seeing more than a few paaaing siwwcr* 
of rain outalde of the Siraiu, but in geoer^, the dew at mghi i* heavy. 
In these month*, a ve**el may in the evening, after the aouUwly wind 
Bubsidea, cxiierience a aevere land-rquall, with thick duat, whkr^ riaing 
M a dense cloud, gives good time for the teamen to prepare for it. 

In September the wcaterly wind cease*, and land and ^ bree^ 
prevail during that and the following month*, with oalm aultry nights, 
rendering the heat oppretaive. The thermometer ^ges from 84® to 
96 Fahr. Toward* the latter end of Orto^, the nights bccom^ cooler, 
and at aunrlac, the thermometer will aomediDCa stand as low a# 78P and 
79*. I have witneaaed a few alight ahowci* in October, trom the 
commencement of NovemWrto the end of the year the weather gradually 
become* cooler ; and the N.E. montoon, which reaches MakalUh a^t 
the 5th of November, gradually increases, bloaring freah at the apring- 
tidea: and, strange aa it may appear, it is a fact that for four ycai* auc- 
ccsaively, I observed that, from the 27th of December to the 3rd W 
January, the wcatlier was generally threatening, and a gale blowing, arith 
besvy rain on the AraWan coast. During th^ month* the winds are 
principally from E, to E.N.F..,with pleasant weather, and a temperature 
ranging between 76® and 84®. 

The wind which is generally termed m India the S.W. monsoon, 
blows out of the Red Sea in a southerly direction varying with the line 
of mountains on the Arabian coast OuUide of the Straits it takes a 
westerly direction, but it seldom extends far beyond ’Aden. At Ris 
’AfClr, on the coaatof Africa (commonly known aa Guardsfui), it blows 
with great violence along the coast from about N.N.E^and thence across 
the Gulf of 'Aden to Riia Rehmat, a cape $. and W. of Makallah. On 
this line, a vessel geneaally enters the monsoon when proceeding from 
the Red Sea eastward*. 

From Rm •Riysroat to the Straits, the westerly and southerly winds 
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prevwil^ Kiid m long loulhcrly ewe] I is uptrieiidied, TTie uDiiiiKni^ Ihjw- 
ei^er, forms a deemed line frcim Res ‘A^ir lo Res RryaTnqt, end thenoe 
eastwards far as Rua cl IjadJ^ blowing whb mote or Iem violence 
according to the moutli and the moon’^a ngCh 

ll '^—the WiAtls mid Weather likely to he erperieticed treyoiid the 

Guh of*Adr*if along the litte of the Arahuvi iJoiLtt as far cu Has 

ei Hadd. 

In Dccttnberi January^ February anti for 15 daya in March, the 
N.E. manacxMi blows ^long the line of coast* changing according to the 
inHection of tire land j while, a t a distance from the land, it hlowa from 
N', E, to E, bj S, with cl car, pleasant w eather, free from aqualts and 
tain. Thi* dncripliioii will nnawer for every part of the coast above 
alhideit to, with the exception of that part which lies between lH* Seger 
and Ri-a f^rwaii ^ and more especially with die exception of the eiten'^ 
live Bay of Curia Muria, which ia so "entirely diHercnt from other parts 
of the cottat tliat I have judged It beat to give a Table of the weather 
during the tedioui, trying time that I was employed in malring a trigorro- 
metrical vurvey of it. The sudden changes id the winds, and the great 
violence with which they blew, frequently rendered the pofitiem of the 
suTVcying-vcsMl which 1 commanded dangerous j nor could she have 
been extricated but for the activity of the olHccrs and crew, and her good 
supply of ground-tackle (4 chains of 125 fathoms each, and G nnclioiw 
out-Soard)- It is also neceseary to obserTe that these changes give nn 
warnings owing to which I wos compelled, for the w&ty nf the vwcl, 
to secure her 30 miles from the islands, while 1 surveyed them in my 
boaia: and it was not an unconiniDn oecumence for bosri to be manncfl 
and ready, when, from a dear, icretie thy, a light arched cloud would 
eppear over the table dids surrounding the Bay, and in five minutes 
(Just time enough to run the boats up) wc coiild not see 10 yanla from 
us, and it blew a perfect gale from the northward. These winds are 
termed by the Araln BaLdt, or Eclat, ami are much dreaded t hut whnt 
snrprucd me more than iliese land-wrnile, weit tlie frequent nnd heavy 
galea from S.S.W. during February and hlsrch, blowing for 6 da vs 
tugctlier. To one of these, after ilie d(j«c of the survey of the tslunds,'I 
was OTETtaken, when surveying roitnd the Bay on*a dead IcE-shorc, 
having parted two bowers. My night-ordera were to run the siaysail op 
if she parted, and steer forthe a«xidy beach, on tlie N.W. aide of the Bny, 
the only way to save the crew, aa the vessel would never work to wiiid- 
wnrd in blowing weather. 

I now subjoin the foUuwing Table of the weather;^ 
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♦ lt»1iu>cr ■ baler wircVeii during tbe tiigtt, h 3*« bj mt. 

f Yiauel fATtnl two Wnert, 


Titc^e northerly gnlc* do not exleod fw iioulliwfiidif, Init aytmaif to 
coiiilncd to the limitB mhove-nteutiuiietl: when clcfif uf CuribNiuria Bnyi 
ftod pwi Raa Nu*, they aluiig the line of riofir^U bein^ influenced 
by the hijjh rtnge of the Subhiiu niuuntvna towardi MoTbn.^, io nhith 
anchorage ihe naier i» fimiuulh frunj the winirn blowing (j^ff-ahoiiC ; hut 
through the deep ^‘alley of Dhofar it agudp blowa o(f aLore with greet 
vhAenCt. 

The «dutheriy breezes apijcar aiao ctjnfined to that part of the AralAan 
cuaat, u to the touthwfird they are seldom felb and the SAV. mot^^n 
docB not reneh Sokolmh befoTe ihc Ut or lOih of May^ For three years 
sucoeviiTcly, it reached S.l^utrah the 4lh uf May^wtlh heavy Toiii du the 
6th Bud 9ih: so that navigators coming from the Golf towanii tlie Red 
Sea muil nut tobe iheS.SAV, vrtmda they nmy fall iu with in Febniai j 
or March for the S-VY. tnomootif n* has been the case; and in conse^ 
quence of such a mUtuc, a fast-railing vcisbl^to tns knowledge, buieup 
ftirf Bumbavl, From the 15th of March till A|iriL, tlie wjud* ate light 
and variable along the aihulc line of cunit^ avid the weBlhet wann ; land 























CarFcut* ihc Aralfitin Coost^. l it) 

Slid <eii brtcifi then ensWt tlie crnwd of bc*ta^ frciiiii Sdr and iLuacTnib to 
run bncb with their cargoes of aluitk-Bafj. iht product of sonie months* 
toil, to the luouthwikTd. The *hv is then gear rally c)Qudi»i, imd the 
atmosphere light and putie, with heavy uight-dewa* 

May is b doubtful month ; fur if the raoufioon is early, it may blow 
bard m’lu the S.W- At timta, ho'^ever, modtralt weather is expe¬ 
rienced. 

During June, July and August, ihe S.W. monsoon i* in ita full 
strength, and at timeH blows very hard obng the whole line uf coast, 
particularly in July, In the early part of June, large boa.ia run from the 
Red Sea to the Ptrsiuii Gulplii and diis voyage, which la acconaphshed 
after the first hlnat of the monsoon, ia termed the “tadhbir,*’ • They 
ulio set sad at the latier cud of August, and ruu up during the “ deg- 
iivdni,'’t or after the strength of the moiisoon is over. 

During the month of ,St:ptcmber the winds arc moderate from the W. 
and B., and the weather is warm. 

In Octolicr light uncertain bretiea and calms are common ; laud and 
enmetimea cea-breezea when iu-yhorc; and at night cloudy w ith passing 
shurverv of niin 

In Novtmlicr I have (bund the N-E* monsoon generally reach the 
CuBst of Anihsa belnecn the ISih and 20tli j after which the winds blow 
nlong the coast—^tbut ia, from the N, and K.; but prior tu the uiousocin, 
the weather ia the sanie aa Ln October, and also rainy. 

On condudiug this subject, I would obaerve that the cxpenencc nf 
fcverul years along this cowt has taught me nut tu place implicit Coufi* 
deuce on ihe rcgulaniy uf the scssoua, ns 1 have frequently during the 
same mouth, in dilfcrcut y^ar*, tiiwrienced exactly opp4Jstle wind*. In 
Marcli, I was iwcnttdap in pasdug from the Curia Muria ialamls 
n> Makallab, witVi southerly and westerly wind*, and ndvcrso eurrcnis : 
nnd in March, l&3fi. I was only three days working the same pa*3oge, 
having the N.E, toonsooD with me. Further, I have observed, that at 
nil ECBSon*, and u» all |iarta of the cuiista of Arabia, partii:uljuly when 
the land ii low, the wind Is influenced more or lest by the aun^s poattioUh 
and the chungn in the state of the atmosphere towards the sea; and 
even ill strvug breeses the some Influence prevails to a cenain degree. 

Ill, — Jtrr/tarks OH fhe Currenis ctn the and ArtUiian Chaste. 

To the currents in the Gulf of *Adcu and on the Arabian coasts, I 
have devoted eoiuidcrahk time and atttution, with hut little satisfaction 
to myselfj and I fear lo little purpose. 1 have, however, traced un an 
outlinc-elisrt, [he curr^ta 1 experienced in diflerent yenrs and season*, 
whleh may serve to put the navigator ou hia guard, and show him the 
necessity of nocturnal as well a* diumHl observations. 

My endeavours to oscertaiD the cause of suclt cuireuts, and lo reduce 
them (o principle* which might guide other*, entirely failed; nor am I 
at this moment aalisfied os to bow the cuirttut* art ?et in motion—whe- 


• Hoc Noie, p. 12.1'. 

t Ihl>Wld]|' tli« HuUii of iwqlaCb'Hf if ^ iJ'.'JbH'flW wuultl I#, 

" iihrt Elw uf tiia QiiiM*ut]]i i* fAt/L" 
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iher bv luhmitfine impuli^-bv ■ chuD^ in the Oi]ittp(*nent paiti of the 
w^cr—by different di^rcei of emjioniiion—or by the preuirre of pre¬ 
vailing wbidir I am, Lovrevef^ more inclined lo believe that the latter 
IB the principal cause, and that it ia the preMure of the iraier caused by 
the p™iling monsoona that cati«» the Jljwng in-ahore cnirent. But 
ibia theory will apply merely To the ccftwt-carxent: whereas at sea I 
bare experienced n current running in circlea or bands of 60 miles in 
extent; and not on frequently hare I borne up and seta topmast Btuddins- 
With a foul wind, in order to escape a coninrv current; and when 
by obiervation, I hare found dm vessel in amtlier aimm, tir out of the 
enner cuiren^ I hare hauled to the wind again, and by such means have 
beaten fast aailcm who were working up m-ahore. 

It IB an Catabliahed fact that the wuter it raised to n higher level fn 
the i^rtbem parts of the Red Sea during December, Jaimarr, Februarv 
and March, from the force of the strong southerly winds that then blow 
up that Bca; and that in July, August and September, it ia sevcml feel 
low6;r from the force of the stroug IW.N.W. winds blowing down 
towards the Stmts. This fact is proved by the Dumbfo” shoal, 
which, though situated in the middle of the oca, ib at uiie tiine sufficientl? 
ri ry ta h avc a tent pilebed ujxrn it, and at another season is covered with 
water. The lame diffmnee of elei-mtiun may be also observed on the 
coral leefB near Jiddsh. 


On the Arabian coast, from Rds fsolcUe to the Straits of Bob el 
Mande^ m-abora, during the strength of the N.E. munnon. the enmnt 
^ns with the wind. In March and April (and aometimea as oa.rly aa 
February) Uiii current changes, and it flows lowudi laolette during the 
h.>V. mon^n. [n April I hare measured the currant wi[h the patent 
and the vessel at anchor, and found it aetting up the coast at 
the rate of 2 mil« per hour, and much foster off the Palinurua Shoal. 
In May, June and July, I have also measured Lbe ctnntmt at different 
ttntwns on Uie Arabian side, between ’Aden and the Straits, when at 
anchor in from 6 to iO fathoms, and found it 3 and 2A miles E-X.IL, 
varying in rapidity with the Hrength of the wind. During the N.e! 
tnotiBooij it Beta with equal velucity into the Red Sea. Thia would 
maierwlly tend to pruve the effect of prewure : bm, iiramra aa li ao 
peajs, thojigh the wind is the same on the ^dmali- coart, ?r the S, side 
nf the Gulf of Aden, durmg the N.E* racmioon, the currents am «otne- 
bmes running m * pTecisdy contrary dirrdion, without any apparent 
caiiK. Th^ Jed meat one nme, to imagine ihii the narrow entice to 
The lar^ body of water within the Red Sea (which is. moreo ver, reduced 
by the islands called t>ie Brotbeini) forms a kind of barrier or point of 
deflecnori; that the current from the Morambinue Cbsnn^] * f 

|i»iDg notlWMd.; .h,l« tl.eolhw,dinu,;,)iedinnpi^y bj the 
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of the Ktrang bomberl^ wiud^ sweeps we^wnnU m f^r u tlie 

StcMis—beln^ iiifluenct^ lij tbe currcni oal of the Hed it 
turns up eutwarcls^ greduiiUv Tficovering its former velocity^ t& it aguu 
monies UDtler the iehuentx of tlic monioon. While the two eouto rorai- 
iug the Gulf of 'Atleu have their owu curreutSf the ceotral part of the 
K* hu otJiera running id every dittctiunii except during strong breeze*, 
vheu prcaaure undoubtedly induencH the whole, Thua, for Instance^ n 
vessel in Juljj crcuasing nver from Burnt Jiluid with a strung weaterLy 
breeze, will find the cUTrent change from W. to iS%W^ N,E, 
K,N.£., iuirreAsiug in strength is slie appruachea the Arabian cuait, and 
will pmobAbly be prevented frnia fetching it withiD 20 milea of *Ailcn, 
under a press of cuivau^ During the N.E. nionsuon, of cQursc^ a eon* 
tiary rule prevnila; and a vessel leaving Berberah for *Adcn will work 
Up lomc 13 or 20 miles east of Slyarah, befijrc she Tcnturea la stretcli 
across to the AndMan coasL 

A vessel running up her northing* on the E* side ofihe African coast, 
during the S.W. monsoon, and wishing to stand for *Aden or (be Red 
Sea, should be very careful for the last two or three degrees^ as S.N.E. 
and N.Er currents will be met with* I have found a curreTiit of d ur 4 
miles an hour, whie^ as you round the Cape, sweeps 
tflin^ds Sol(0(rah f in a sailing vessel, therefore, the Ca|i« should be 
rounded close, otherwise she may lo« her passage, u I have knowu to 
be done by a fsst’salling vcskI. 

Xanhwanla of Tahl Far'iin and the Brothers, from June to Scptcm^ 
ber, I have always experienced a strong N. or N.E* current, which ren* 
dera it difficult to felch the anchongts oii the N. side of So^otrah* In 
July, when in the latitude of the N. side of Soko^ridi, and only de¬ 
gree W* of Rls 'Aaetr, 1 have h&tl light airs and calms, with a ciuTEnt 
58 miles due S., while in previi>ua years, and in almost the same poii- 
lion, I have found a N. cuneait, which gradually drew essiwarda as 
the vessel stood to the S.E. 

On the X* side of Sokotmli, in March and April, I in variably found 
a strong W, current, so much so, that I have known a fast lO-gun brig 
take twenty ilays to make Tsmarldah from l^olunsir, and she then suc¬ 
ceeded only by standing over to the Arabian roast, and working up along 
ii caatwards before she stood acrosat and 1 was obliged to anchor my 
vessel at the first place where 1 could obtain anchorage-ground, and pro¬ 
ceed Ln otic of my boats to Tamaridah, throughout March, owing to the 
light sirs and etrong curtcnis- 

_ The true cause, thcrcfoTic, of these currents appears to me ta be priu- 
cl|ialty Che prcagnre occasioned by the ptcvaiUug monaooits, increasing 
and decreasing in the same ratio aa the winds, and influenced in aume 
degree by the moon^a age, and consequent change of the tides which are 
by no tnrtins regular. 

IV+—’ Oh tht Fhn'fflfrojii tks Cotttpats, 

Til ere can be but Utile doubt that ibt westerly variolion is decreasing 
along the coast of Arabia, as previous navignlofa, touching on Ihc part* 
of llie cuut that f have atlcmptaJ todescrilte, hare made the variulioii 
considerably more to ihc W. than ] found it lo be, and ^sm luiwiUing 
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ta dioabt the correct dhs af their obaen'otiuiUr The excellcnC ineini'^ 
meots with wHieh I dheervcd^ fciid llie Dumber of my ttbaervacionfi} eo- 
ahle me tu asserE with CQtth^cnce that, thevaxlatian atcerLalned with 
greai ctmectueaB dtuin^ my lurrey of the csouBt. 

Tbe variation from [aoleLte ta the Stmita VJifiod rrosi 3~ to 5'‘'4b'''VV'i 
increuing towarda the Straiu. In some places t found the needle in^ 
flucfloed hr the metallic veins id the rocks, among which I may mention 
Bi-I Hiff,* Mfd^dtSn, Jebel Bndld^ at ^\den| and Bdb-«1'Mandeb. At 
the three h>Tiiier places, this influence was trivial, but on the Peak of 
Minhali, or R4a B4h-el'Mandeb and Perim;{ Island^ or Mej4n, it was 
much grester. The following observations taken at hied stations will 
shuwi— 
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The resulE of 72 obftcfvatioctE un the suidy bctich at Fenm differing 
from 11 obotTvaUmia taken on the aumimjtj cunviiiced me itut Ecmc 
lacaL Rttm^etlon dieted, and cuntequently I tried vBTioua wav» to sscer' 
tJiiii iht truth. I took obbervationa ott the Puiut of Itia f^heikJi ’Ali, 
on the und,. clear of ill: metallic induetice. These ohaenratioas agree¬ 
ing witli ihoae taken on the gandy beach at Perimj ami with otheti taken 
at the aecotid eoiroborative base to the enatward df hfinhali^ Jed dig to 
bcUctfe that the attraction arose from minerals in the stones of which 
the pynmiiLd is built, the specific gravity of whidi I then 

observed magnetic and true bearings on SllnhaU Feak, ui likcwiae un 
the Peak of tlw High Broiber, and of Rds Sijdn,* as well a» on board, 
and the Ttanlt ia shown in the tahl^ proving local atiraciion on the sum¬ 
mit of ^rim, at the FynnaSd, and in a still greater degree at the I^k of 
Minhalt, die specihe gravity of the component rock of whicEi la 2 ’o7e. A 
apecimen yf the latter, weighing Hoz., broken off from the summit, at¬ 
tracted die needle, ir/icn ctoic, 10, 12 and 13. degrees, accoidiiig to the 
]K»itjon in which it was held. The vertical angle of the needle was 
very much changed, and die rock niiparently aflected its dip or depres- 
sTon more when the needle was caused by the inHuonce of attraction to 
diverge EL or IV. of the true N. 

The vat radon determined by the squad ron under Sir Home Popham, 
in 1600. at the extreme of the traits of Bnb-el-Mandeb, wai Q/® W., 

which gives a diminution of westerly variaiiun of & Id'' ennually, mthcr 
large I adroit} but the proof of diminution is, that the westerly variation 
formerly found to exist at Perlm, ia exaedy tlie same aa that at Suej, 
asE^ertaiued by late ubservatlons. 


* Cupe Peak j Sijln m iLr filuTol of iij, a tisak-Eire. Tb^^Va, or d llw (ru» 
Ifldiut hiLCDr!, lypHfctircd bj otw wurJ r«i«, wliii^b wm »□ udst Ukv roJb wIki first 
^ br Jhigliili wril^ » n it tobr by ll.« Poflugucte,' mv. Dr. Frfrt 

fTranu, p. ‘'and vgra'aii [tigwitii] bj ihi SHoftis,'' 
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\.^Reiattrkx on the ^uvigaiion of ihe Gvij ^*Aden^ snti aiontf tkt 
S. and E. Cocuts AreUna, tclih atietot as to the fmsi *m|if rf irork- 
inff through the Straits of Bdh-A-Maadeb against strong S.E. and 
N, IV. winds. 

In the first place I wouU obflcrre, tlimt the entruicc jnlo the Red Sea 
has ^ncnllj been divided by sciuneu into the stnalli and large Stfaits- 
I H'ul, however^ describe them u the N^jrth (email). South, and Ccniic 
(lariie) Siriiia, as ibcit are decidedly three choiinela. 

The Nurth, or sirall Stniti is betweeo the rocky inland of Ptrim 
(Meviliu) and Rm BAh^t^MandeK on which riaes the Peak of Min- 
half/hut, more correctly I should say, Pilot Rockj or Jezirat Iluan,* 
which channel is aboot 3SQ0 yards broad between the nearest p^tnis, 
increasing in bresdEh at the entrance £■ or W, 

In this StmJt there is no danger, hut n spit of broken ground runs out 
a abort way from the X, aide of Peram, and another front Pilot Huck to 
the low black point X-W, of it. The discoioiLratJon of the water dis¬ 
tinctly points out the position nf both« The eaundings are bold and 
irregular in the centre and over on the Perim aide; but on the N- aide 
to the ?f.W. of Pilot Rock tegular, with umdy bottom. The nmidings 
in the North Straaia are from S to 13 and 16 fathoms. The tides an? 
Tcty irtegnlar, both in time and stTength- Sometimes in the emtre I 
have experienced rery little ebh, while at oihcra, particulariy at night 
on the lull and change of the moon, the tide runE at the rale of 4 liouta 
per hour, creating a strong ripple w-hen oppmed to the wind, and render¬ 
ing a dullii heavy vcaeel siTnast unmanageable. 

It ia high water at twelve hours. Rise and Gdl of tide 7 feet, with an- 
choring-g round in every part. 

The IUlt^c (or Centre) Straits are formed by the channel between the 
Ulunda called the Brathcrt, nr Jczirat^ea.Sub'ah^f and the S. side of Pe¬ 
rim, and are from 9 to 10 miles brood, ond perfectly aafe^ The soundings 
lofratili tire Brothers are deep, having, on the true meridian between the 
High Brutkera and the W. point of Perim harbour, 17$ and 18S fathoms, 
Smiles distant from the funn'^t and the same to the eastward, with deep 
water clotse to them ; but tow^aids the West Brother and Jebel Sijan it 
it ahoaler, without danger. Qn the Perim side of the channel a bank 
uf Boutidiiiga projecls to the distance of 3 miles oC the iaiand, having 
40 to 60 fiuboms on iEa outer edge, and gradually showlmg to 2U fatboma 
clast; to the island. This bsislc is conneclnl with th»t running along the 
Arabian coast, siid from which ynu deepen suddenly into 150 and tfiO 
Catliams. The greatest depth 1 found In the large or centre Straits, w as 
LS5 fathoms. 

The Southern Straits ate fortned between Jehcl Sndn, on the Abyui- 
nian coast, and the Brothers. The narrowcat wt of the channel ie 3^ 
miles bro^p and lies between Sijan and the Wat Brother, 

The Boundings are pretty regular, having 8 to 12 and lb fathumv iH 
over, with good anchorage-gruund. The only danger exists on the 
Abyssinian short, which bsB a rncky reef along it, in soEne plocea ei- 


]hIe arB-iwn. 


t 1 be Sfren Islsodi. 
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tending 1^ tnile from the bench, on which ^ou suddenly shceil from 5 or 
G fKthofns- 

HiecurrCutf or Udee irc etrong and ureguisF, Bettinjt with the line 
of coast. High water I Lh, 40m. fuU mid chnnge: the flood tide Tiling 
suddenly I or ^ f«t. Ten fathonii io a gnod line to avoid the shore rtef^ 

OfcoQrie^ with a fair wind iu passing thtuiigli ihtSniuti:i. the nearest 
eoursc to the dealtncd port wonUii he chosen by the naTigaior. The 
northerly or itnall Straits would»thertfure, he gcnemlly preferred» and 
■ny Temarha for tlie aame arc utincocssary, as a mid-channeL coane will 
take A vessel clear of all dangers i hut tbese Straitt having, even of late 
yeorsi^ been frequently mistaken^ 1 deemed it advisable (tu prevent any 
recurrence of similar errors) to etcli^ on the tTigonometrieal Eurvey of 
them, a correct ontHnear Bdh^l-Mandeb Peak and Perim* as seen when 
a ship ia makine the Straits from the eastward. From this sketch it 
will be perceived^ that from the vessel a Bmall pcob witj lint be seen at a 
distance of from 21 to 30 miles (dependent, of ciiurse, on the state of ihe 
BUuotphere). On nearing it, oiberE gradually rise to the eye till they 
become united. At the distance of from 15 to 20 milea, Perim will be 
seen from the deck to the S. of the Peak flmt aeen. Penm, on rising above 
the liorlzou, appears low, gradually sloping from its centre, which ti 
230 feet high, to its extremes. How mistakes have occurred, and do so 
frequently happen, I csuDot conceive. 11 is, however, only necessary lu 
lemiud the stranger that the outline of Perim is even and unbroken, nnd 
sloping graduallvg whereas the Cape has many irreguiarities, with ihe 
Peak of Mm halt, or. as it is sometimes call^. Quoin Hill, which is 
eWoted above the sea nearly 1000 feet, and therefore cannot he mis¬ 
taken. 

If a vcskI baa to work ihrmigli with cither a acmthHeastcrly or north- 
westerly w iikI, 1 consider the amall Scraits aa preferable, since i lie re Is 
anchoring-ground all through (hem. and good anchorage on either side 
of the CB]>e, in the event of accident or tailurct the stresni, alto, ia 
more certain. With strong breezes in the X.E. monsoon ] have been 
detained 2 or 3 days; and I have kiiuwri I'cascls hear upGor 7diiya 
auccesslvely, after trying both Targe and small straiia, J invariahlv got 
through best et night, owing to the tide's running stronger* With 
strong north-weaters T hive been equally dctalucd, owing to the uncer- 
taiuty of the tides, which are indnenced by the streug^ of the wind. 
I nde^, after a fresh north-wester I have known the flood in the channel 
mn for 10 hoitra, ond rirr trrati, after a Boulh-eoster, the waJei at the 
tame time ehhiiig and flowing on the beach with regularity. My eipe- 
rienoe tcachu me ihat tlie certainty of currents or tides in the fair way 
depends entirely on the preceding'weather, and a navigator mav make 
hU cstculatio'na accordingly. 

i have kiiown vessels emltavour to heal through the large SiralLs, 
owing to their having niore lea'ioofn for night-work ; and, t^ugh car- 
rying ■ press of conyofi, even to the springing of a lower and topsail- 
yard, splitting topsails, &r., they have not aucceeded. One instance, 
in patUcular, came under my knowledge nf a ftai liailing nisu-of war^s 
being Compelled to hear up, after liicfteetually Btriviog for 10 day* tu 
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liCBl up into ihc Red. Sicii, The cauK of this wnn, thnt eulFicFcnt care 
wjii not imlfeii ta ascertain in ifliich channel she gained mmu In the 
large StrailB the eurrentp arc conliiclitig aid unaieadyi getierally running 
in circles., and rciidjcring it almost iiii[Ki««ibl:e for a noil sailer lu get 
thr^High. 

Veeatl* lying nt Mokhi during the ttrofig fiuuiherly galea which blow 
with viulciLce in December, Jenoary and FcbniarT, Hhi>uh! never 
urtempl to work down to the Stndts; bs, however well manned ami 
n^uip|}ed she might he, a fuat veaael would tear herself to pieces, and 
ptvluiily carry away aome epnn^ SiiC ahuold wait for a lull, and then 
work ttdeai- day and night, anchoring close in-pbore with the ftiKid, 
When she rcachea the North Straits she should anchor ch'oe under the 
lee uf Pilot Rock, ao tin to have the whole tiight^hb to work through 
with, to accumpljsh which, activity, seamBnahip, mid a gond cte arc the 
only requisites. I only oucc failed, after wEitheriug the Rock at 
2 a Vr, owing to my ephttmg a double-reefed niRln^tnpaitih forcaalL and 
main-tcp-gallant'sail in a atrong gust, A vesacl entering the Straita 
from the eastward with a norlh-weiter has only to work night or day in 
BOuudiugB otf the Arabian ahore. At night the Hoimdiiigii are nii cicel-' 
lent guide, and, ii^orkiug iu between 15 and 3b fathom*, a vcseel cflmnot 
luiM the frmall Stmilo, Uic edge of the blank nff-ihore being very precl- 
pitouB. It IB only to be regretted that all coniniandera, who wish to 
enter the Red Sea, do not provide therutelvea with the Tri|<inoiiiciriCaL 
Survey of the entrance to it, eseeuted by myeelf and my athcer* on a 
large scale fur the benefit of navigutJon, aiid eeut hotuc hr me lor pub- 
Itcaiion when I wMa dmughtstunti to the Indian Navy. 

J consider the Nurth St nit*, iherefore, 115 decidedly the beet to work 
in, and the Arabian aide preferable. A* an additional proof of this 1 
muy mention that, iu JTuly, ISIS, two si*ter rhi|M'of-‘war, the Mercury 
and Aurora, mounting each fourteen gnu*, left ’Aden fur Mufchd. They 
liail Very heavy wenthcran the ponage, and parted cumpatty : the riutcat 
►ailer trying the Abyastninn shore, while the other, keeping over to the 
Ambtau cuiiai, worked up without dilflculty, and beat her conwud 1 daya 
in a dibEiuice uf I-IO mile*. 

VraBcIa Working along the Arabian ahprc Itctwecn 'Aden and ihc 
Stniiia, during ihc uionthi of June, July and August, will frequently 
caprrLeuce tluck, bary weather, with great change of temperature, J 
have known it vary in Sd hiniTa, from tu 64" (Pohrmheil), with 
ahghl thowcT* of ratu, while the biuometcr was but little altered. 
If the wind u blowing from N.NAV, to N.W,, frequent gma may be 
looked far,eepeciBLIy iu’flhorc; and, when the weather ha* been quite 
moderate, 1 have known very freah Muthcrly wind* set iti Buddenlv. 
The bteeasea generally increase froni autisct to"midnight, when they fa'll 
light, with a heavy, lung, southerly swell. During the mnntht of June, 
July and AugiiBt a vessel in the Gulf of ^Aden, should have good sails 
hciit, and take care to he on the hank of soundiiiigs in prupcr time *0 
that she can snchor in from 10 to 20 fiithonii should it fall calm, or\he 
current be againsc her. On the Ahysaimnn const, during ihcve moitih* 
the nccffiaity yf having gewd muIs ,;iid ligging is cquiJIy great, the 
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gusts oir^stwTC lirp, at tiinea, Tcry Tiolentt with {itTanse to lay) a 
frrqusjLlj lettiDg along^ihaTe from tlie W., whlcb causes a very teavy 
iurf on tlie beach. 

Wiib proper precautaoni there is bttle danger* A gwl ti^nV-out, the 
lead and ebservations by nig lit arc requisite* and should be cirefulty 
attended to* Tlie most dangerous pan of the coast is tlie reefs on 
Ztila'^f and the bank uf brukea ground running uff-ihore fur 2, 3^ and 
4 iiiilca beiwccEi Rda *Arah, or Cape St. AcLthuny, and Jebel Jin.* On 
tbif there are sevemt ahcMil-pflitcbeSf with tu 2 and 4 fatlibms un 
tliem at low watery and several vesiela have been wrecked upn^u tiiem* 
A vcsacl navigating between these two beaiHands o( ^Arah and Jdn, 
should nut come under 20 faihunis at nighty and 15 iu the day-time, ub 
the water shoals hj suddenly that a veuel* with good headway on her, 
after getting a cast of lb fatbonift at nighty would ImrdJy have titne lu 
pars along the lead again before she would be in the broken ground. 
In the day time* the edge oif the reef is perceptible between Isulette and 
the enrraiicc to the Red Sea, so that there la Mitle danger, snd all that 
does citiat, has been pointed uut in my Memoir of this Survey, Farm I . 
mid IL it remains for me^ ihercrore, unly to give my opinion as to 
the beat manner of proceeding from the Red Sea eaatwatds. 

During December^ January* Fcbmary anil 5!arch trading-ve^ieU ar¬ 
rive from the eastward* carrying a light or strong munsoon, aa the caae 
may l>ct and very few* If any, except bquaTe-iigged vessels attcropt tlic 
passage to Indin, it being generidly so lung and Eedious- 1 have always 
expeneuced the greatest advantage in paying conatimt attenTinn to the 
currents which* during Decemher, Januiiry and February* usually set 
along the coast in a W.S.W. directiaii. If I found the cmrcnt in^shore 
Hiiroiig againtt me* I always stoocl out in aea for 60 nr BO miEes* availing 
myaeir of nil changes of wind. If the winds were light* I preferreil 
lieing in-ahare* so as to avail myself uf tides and laiid~wixida* hut only 
when the current was not atrung to the W.S.W* I have known one 
vcs»^l fur lunate enough to find a S.S.W* breeze off tin Curiu Muria 
Isiauda* utid niake the passage to Rum bay evcu in these mantha in 2], 
while other ships were 'JO dtiys- In March and April* I fuuDd [ could 
ilu better inshore, as the current? are Invourahle* and the winds light 
rntd variable. In May* I should recommend a ship to work in-ahore as 
far Di Far} ik, and tbence lake the open iCa if bound to ludiot keep 
well oir-.*hoiTe if wishing to make the Persian Gulf. 

Septemlior and October arc tedioUB* trying months for making a pas- 
sage either to or from the Red Sea* as the winda are eg very light and 
uncertain. I have tried passages both in and off shore, but T funtkd It 
the best plan tu work according to the currents* and if I found land and 
sea breezes to avail myself of ^em, nnd anchor when requiBile. 

Vh—G h Hotks. 

Ow ing to the Bengal ateaiiker'a having, in the night, nearly mn on 
Tnbl Far^i^]i*t Sulr's Ruek, from their pusltions being tucorretrLly 

• Ftdupf KAni; Ttw wriiiiw of ihc MIS', dmilarul, Jn tiw maji (tiEttcr. Jumr 
im. m. li?) it t. iiik. 

f T\i£ of Fluu'jitj. Ilr'dui} b coinmaiij pFiptiiyii^4.nl 
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Uid F detcmiiD^ to fix its true pltcCi and IcA KaUunlriD order 

to obtuD atg^hta for thia purpoae, ajid, by uliaervationii made the next 
da T Qi) Kockt I foui^d in exact places 

Haring, in my ran, discovered that the rocka are conaidemblj tnorc to 
the w^ward than pievioualy laid down, and that *Abdu-l Kilrt, vrhidi 
wu diitlnctly yiaible, miut tdao be U> the weetward, and Uiereby reduce 
the paasage between Cape Guarda/ui and the latter—an impenant matter 
to our fleamcrs and other veaaele; aud aAer ^xing the poahion of the 
rocka, 1 took obaervatlona tu order to determine the variation, and took 
true bearlnga to Wbdu-1 K^ri, the result of which at uocc prorea what 
[ have above aeaeited^that '^Abdu-1 Kiiri la cloaer to the N.£« point of 
Africa than waa hitherto aup|JOoed. 

The folloving art the rtiulla do Tahl Far^hn :— 

OasEavaaa. 

Ueutenant (now Commander) Sudden, with Captain Haititi*fl sex¬ 
tant, by Trough ton ‘— 

Meridional altitude 122'’ 2G' 3d',lat, 12* 2o' 

Captain S, B. Hamcfl, with the llonourahle Company^a sextant, hy 
Dolloi]id; the beat sextant and airongeat power in ibe ship:— 

Meridional altitude 122* 24* 43', let. 12® 25' SO'^irVa- 

licutenant Reuttie, Honounble Compaiiy''fl sextant, by Gilbert:^ 
Meridiomil altitude 122* 28^ 35'', Ibl 125 23' 43" N. 


Longitude of Kolonair, by trlgonomctTic and several clirunometric 
measurrmenta with 6 and S chronnmetcina, allowing tie BomhoT Lretit- 
houie to be 'IS* 54' 2S" E* i— 


Is Kulonsfr 53F*34' 23' 

E. 

Sight Station. 



Honourable Compaiiv'schrQDaiuetera,1 
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Captain llamea'a chruuumetera, by I 
Frndahani . , . y 
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From Sight Sfotioii on Tahl Fnrdm or Salt's Rock, the followiog 
tieanngt and anglea were taken:— ® 







On £kjdf$ Hocks* 


15 ^ 


E. bluff of *Abdy-l K4ri . , . , 

W» extrfime DfiEfanEl to the ri^bt of ditto « 
True b^&ruie W. extreme of ditto 
Haycock Hill, %bt of East Bluff 
True bearing of Haycock Hill » 

Eut Bluff, right £L extreme of ^\bdu4 Kiliri 
True bcariDg of E- extreiuE of ditto , 


Tjim. 

S.35® 22'E. 
ilbT 13 
S.21 501V. 

42 2S 
Ss 7 03 W, 

£ 8 20 
S.43 43 E. 


'Abdtid K^rl ti r long and moderatelj-elefated Lslund, in lit. be^ 
tween 12® 9' Hid 12® 12' N., which will, by true beariTiig from the fixed 
pusitiiui on Taljl Far^n, gife the long, of the E. and tnde thus i — 


Tahl Far'un , • - , , 

. 52® 

12' 

as'' 

S. 2P SCf W, 16“ long. , , . * 

* 0 

6 

20 

Long, of the W. end of 'Abdu-l KGrl 

. 52 

6 

13 

S. 4^ 22^ W. 26® long. 

. . 0 

15 

30 

Lung, of the E. end of *Ahdud Kkirl 

. 53 

2S 

3 


By which calculation, Cipc GuHTdaful (allowed as prom)), by (lie 
iiirvey of the Palinurui, in 51® SO' 45" and 11® SO'45" N., will 
bear, from the W- end of *Abdu4 Kuri, S W, only 48 milet- 
SijtV llocka extend, in a N.£» and duectioo, emu! 3000 yard«, 
and in breadth do not exceed 200 or SOQ yardi^. They arc divided, to 
the westward of the centre, by a narrow and ihaltow rocky cbanncli^ 

Tile ewtem rock ii the largctf, nod hai one large peak, elevated about 
400 feet above the sea, and two or three smaller od«^ The westem 
rock has one peak of equal height, ond one inudler one- It is com^ 
posed of granite, and from all points of view has a white appearance, 
from tlte multitudes of birds (gannets) that frequent iheae rocks. Not 
a vcstigc of vegetation of any kind was found on them, and their only 
occupants were birds, vermio and Uxards. 

The T^hl Far'uit rocks appear, in different points of view, to have 
two, three, four, ond dvc peoka, and in the dsy-time they can be seen 7 
or 8 leagues off j but at night, though clear, I could not" discover them 
with a good night-glass st the distance of 8 miles. 

[ hid not suGGcicnt time to make a minute survey of these islands, 
but while on Tahl Far^ui} I dispatched my quarter*cutters in didcrent 
directions in order to take soundings. 

Northwards the bank docs not extend far from the rocks, but to the 
N.W, bad 33 fathoms 2 miles off 


To the W.S.W. 
„ S.S.E. 

.. S.E. , 
,, ES.EL 


20 fathoitu 2 miles off. 

IS ,, 3 ,, 

U ,, 2± „ 

a » J n 


And whhin these Umits oTerfalls of 2, 3, 4, and 6 fathoms, at a cait, 
rocky bottonir I do not know whether any dauger exists Iwtwcen 'Abdu-l 
Kun and Tab I Far'un, but recommend ciutiom < 
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lu the night, when 8 miles off the rocks, I was suddculj disturbed 
by hearing Lieutenant Jordine, the officer of the watch, call to the 
quarter-master, and tell him to jump into the chains, and take a cast of 
the lead: no bottom was found, so I directed the deep sea>lead to be 
hove, but, finding no bottom at 80 fathoms, and the ship lieing appa¬ 
rently on a bank with discoloured water, I examined the sea-water with 
a microscope, and found it full of small auimalcula, in shape resembling 
limpets, of a white colour, which of course at once accounted for the 
white appearance of the water in a clear, star-light night: this appear¬ 
ance was similar to muddy water in 5 and 6 fathoms. 

Having experienced a similar white appearance on tlie coast fre¬ 
quently, and tried the same ex^ieriment, I merely mention it that navi¬ 
gators may not give notice of a stip|)osed danger when the exfieriment 
of sounding will prove that there is none. 

*Ademj May 4M, 184-4. 


III .—Account of Governor G. Grk v's Ejrphmdory Journey along 
the South'Eiastem Sea-hoard of South Australia. Bv Mr. Tnos. 
Burr, Dep. Surv.-Gen. C<»mmunicate<] by Lord Stanley. 

Governor Greft Letter to Lord Stanley. 

Adelaide^ June 22, 1844. 

M\ Lord. —I have the honor to report, that U>wards the end of 
the month of April lost, I left Adelaide for the purpose of explor¬ 
ing the south-ea^terii portions of this province, which abut upon 
the territory of New South Wales. 

This part of South Australia has been hitherto almost unknow'n, 
having been only traversed in one direc tion by overland parlies; 
and as the line of route which they had always pursued, {mssed 
llirough a country for the m«>st part of a very unpromising cha¬ 
racter. it was very generally imoginetl that the south-eastern por¬ 
tions of the province «>ffere<l little inducement to settlers, and that 
there wiu little pr«>babi4ity of any continuous line of settle¬ 
ments being established between South Australia and New S«>uth 
Wales. 

I bopeil, however, tlint a minute examination of this ci>untrv, 
and more M|>ecially of those portions of it which were vet un* 
known, might show tliat these impressions were without founda¬ 
tion; and in order tliat the exploration which I was about to 
undertake might be rendered as effective as possible, I took with 
me Mr. Bonney (the Commissioner of Public Lands), a gentle¬ 
man of much enterprUe and abilitv. and who was the original dis- 
ewerer of the overland nmte from Port Phillip to South Australia • 
ami also the Oeputy Surveyor-General, Mr. Burr, with whose’ 
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knoivlcd^o (jf iLe busti, ond talent for ■uri’c^'ing aDil nplorlng^, ] 
was well acquainted. I aiit to be able to assure yttur Lord' 

ship that ibe rcaidis of our joumeyf were of tlie most satisfactory 
nature; nnd that we ascertained Uiat by keeping near ibe sca- 
ctfoatj instead of pursuing; tiic line of route previously adopted, 
lliere Uan nJtnost uninlemipted tract of goal country between the 
rivers Murray and GJenelg. To stime places thin line of giKKl 
Country tbins off la a narrow belt; but in otLer portions of tbe 
route it widens out to a very considerable extent■ and on approach^ 
ing iLc boundaries of New South VVnles it forms one of die most 
eitonsive aud continuous tracts of good country which is known to 
exist within the limits of South Australi;!. 

One pt^liarily of the good country near the south-eastern 
boundary is> ibal it is of recent volcanic or{gin> and that there is 
every reason to suppose that some of tbe numerocs craters with 
wbicli it abounds must veir recently have been In a state of arUon, 
The accompanying map of the newly^eiplorcd country, eiccuicd 
by Deputy Sumyor-Ocneral Burr, contains plans and elevations 
iff two volcanic tnounCaina, which convey a vety good idea of the 
character of these hills; and the enrlo^l sketch by Mr, G- F. 
Angus, a young artist who accompanied me, represents very faiih- 
fully one of the most remarkable of another S]>ecies of emtor, 
which are very numerous in this coumry, and which arc filled 
w itb fresh watcr^ and are almost unfathomablen Tho water in the 
ime represented Jo this drawling wm 1U3 feel deep, close to the 
edge of the ctalcr. 

The length of time occupietl in our journey, and the extent of 
the country which we traversed, preclude me from attemiHing to 
give a detailed statement of the results of this cxpeiliiion in tho 
form of a Oispaicb; and I have, therefore, enclosed for your 
Ixirdship^s infiirinntion a Journal of the proceedings of the Expe- 
lum, wIjU-Ii has been drawn up by Deputy Snrvcyor-Geacral 
I^urr, I think it, however, projver to state briefly the loltowing 
points w'hich it has decided, and which, as hearing directly upon 
the future prosperity of these colonies, it is desirable that your 
Lordship should be made acquainted with. 

The kouth-eostem portion of the prrwincc of South Australia 
lias now been ascertained to be at least as fertile m any other 
known portions of that colony; and the excdlence and great ex¬ 
tent of the good land in that portion of the province, the wliole of 
which belongs to the Crown, afibrda a guarantee that the fund 
ar ising from the sale of land, and consequently the means of de¬ 
fraying the expensE^of emigration, will increase, fora considerable 
number of years to come, with the increase of the populaliun; and 
nearly the whole of this country being unoccupied, » large outlet 
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e^xist^ for ihc rapidljir-incrcasfni' flocks and IicmyLs of 
colonistc, Tli«t drcumaJtances cannot fail to prwluce mo§t 
ndvontageoua resaLts, botb for the mbabiianta of tbb colony, and 
for the commercial intcrcsia of ihc moihcr^nnUy. 

Another material point connected wi iLb the fertile tracts of land 
in the louth-eostem part of South Australia is that thU good 
country lies in the immediate neighbourhood of the sea^ and that 
thU part of the coast contains three bnysr one of nhich baa been 
ascertained to afford good anchorage to small vessels, even in the 
winter season, and there Li good reason to suppose that the other 
two bays, more dpiecially Locep^le Bay, will be found in' ||^H.Hiess 
the same advantage. 

The inhahitanls of the oounlry which has now been eiplt>rcdt 
will therefore be able with great fadlity t*:! ship their produce tu, 
and to receive their supplies fronir the adjacent ports, either in 
New South Mwle* or South Australia. 

A* this country lies immediately between New South Wales 
and South Australia, and forms an almost continuons link of good 
country between the rireri Murray and Glenelg, and can^ in its 
itaiuml state, be cn&reraed in nearly all directions by drays and 
cam without the slightest difficulty, there can be but little doubt 
that in the course of the neit few years an uninterrupted line nf 
scttleincots will exist l^tween Adelaide and Port Phillip: indeed 
the srjuatters from New South Wales have already Ixgun to 
occupy the most extreme soutb-eastcru portion of this new country 
with sheep and cattle stAtioits 

During our Journey we had an opportunity of visiting Rlvoli 
Bay, which is one of the bays t» which 1 have before alluded, and 
which had previously been only seen fn>rn a distance. 1 formetl 
OUT depdt at tliis bay, and proceeded with a delBehed parly to the 
S.E,i and during my absence a survey of the greater portion of 
the bay was made hy si^mc men of the Royal Sappers ajul Miners ; 
and the master of a whaling^vc?uel whicli was lying there at anchor 
having lent his boats for the purpose, s^iundingi were obtained 
both aertHB the entrance to the bay, and over that |HirtJDa of it 
which afTords the best anebotuge. 

I thus have it in ray |>ower to enclose a cliari of a considenible 
portion of the hay ; and J have also forwarded an oudine sketch 
of Rivoli Ray, which was mode by Mr. G. F. Angus, 

1 have the honour, iSic. 

(Signed) G. G RET. 

P.S.—Since writing this dispatch I have received another very 
intereiting ^etch, which I have forwarded for your Lonlship's 
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infarmalbn. It gives an outline of Mount Schanck, wbbli is the 
mere elevaied shell of an extinct crater; and it aliofrs in the fore- 
^und anotlier of the extinct craters full of fresh water, which 
are jotind in the oornl formations. 

(Signed) G. Grkt* 


htiractA frtm\ Sarve^ar-General Themas BurrU J&urmI 

oj his Expedition in company with Got^emor Grep, 

IftA April. ^At 1 p.M. I left Adelaide for Mount Barker: and 
on the 

^ k diipatched from Adelaide 

the yth instant, were overtaken bj me at a sheep statipn on the 
Bremer; pr(>ceediiig with, which^ we encamped at 4 p.k. on the 

^ from Wellington* 

JJ/A.-^Arrjvdd at Wellington, on the river Munay> at 3 P*if. 
Un ibe road we met a party of cloven persons, with seventy head 
of ^Itle four horses, on their w &y to Adelaide from Port 
t hiJUp. I bey bad hwn nine weeks on Uicir jonrney. which was 
|>ermrmed without accident. 

HfA.—Proceeded up the Murray river to the crossing place: 
the weather woa very boUierons, and the road along the nver, at 
the crouing. under water for a considerable distance i however, we 
succeeded, m the afternoun, in getting all over to the K. side of 

bullocks and horses. 

15t/i.^One of the hotscs, on landing, after swimming aero** 
the river* pul hu nc^ htnd fool Into a hole in a sunken rock. The 
iiole Iwing Wide rnsnle, the horse by struggling got his foot turned 
rounti* and io firmly 6ied m the stone, that notwjthitainltng every 
cxerimn was made to extricate him, by the men beh>ngin?U> the 
party and by the nauves, some of whom, although it km a cold 
day, remam^ in the water for nu,re than four hours* and endea¬ 
voured* by djving, to set the horses (mt free, it was not until 
the horse had been thus ronfioed, with only hla head out of K.iier 

1 - ^ ^ “ Pleased. This was accom^ 

pJished at last by a native, who ronlrived to work with a hammer 
at the rock finder water* and, by increasing the shs of the aper- 
ure, ^t the horse s at liberty. This accident detained iTso 
Jong that we were tmable to proceed on the journey to-day. The 
home died from the effeeli of the cold two or three da^ afier- 

16?A.—Slart^ at 8 h. 20 m. dowm the river Murrayj signallarfl 
w ben opp^ie U ellingtou. On finding tlmt his lii^^lle^y had 
imt arnved thero* we proceeded about 0 miles down ijie river* to 
ihc heotl of Like \ ictorin, and encantpeil fur the night. 

u2 
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Arrived at Bonnej'^a walet-bolcs on Lake Albert at 
Ih. 30 m- Met Mr. Bouncy. Ctnnmissioner of CroiivTi Landi 
there : he bad gone on nhead of the jiinitj on the 14Lh. 

_Having procured a supply of leven sheep for the party 

we proceeded on out jouTney. On tbc eMlern bordcTs of the 
lake we several huts of a far belter description than ihoso 

built by the natives more to the wcstwanl. Thesi' huts ivere 
nearly arcular, and 7 or 8 feet in heigti. The wall was com¬ 
posed of small Spars placed in the ground, and lining in about 
fi feet al a sleep angle; on. the top of these spars other lighter 
one* were placed* and met al the centre ^ these were but slightly 
inclined, and formed the roof; ibe v hoic was covered with torf* 
wiih the eicepiion of a iriangulnr doorwavr facing the N .E- 

Having followed the overland track round Lake Albwi nulil it 
took a wrtierly directiou, we left it, and steered nearly S.* over a 
narrow bnmch of the desert. A [ 1 h. 55 ni- the horscMbay arrived 
on the CtiorongT ttf d a proper place was selected for encamping; 
ftt 2U. 50 m, the bullock-drays arrived. 

I'JtA.—According to direcdons given lo me, ihe party was Uj 
lialt, until his Excellency arrived* at the first good cauiplng- 
ground which we came to oti the Coorung; we therefore re- 
mained stationary ibis day. Al 3h. ‘Ibm. the Governor arriveil. 
and went over to see a parly who were on their way overland with 
horsva. They had had tm unpleasant jonraey, more than four 
months out. and were very short of pnwisinns; we supplied them 
with flour, mutton, lea. anti sugar. They iirfurmcd us iliat there 
was a creek on tliit side the Gleitelg^ benring westH aitb aljoui 
50 miles frorn the eoast. cju wbteh there were S4ime settlers j alwt 
iliat we shouhl meet two busbrangert on the roml. \v1h> had five 
horses with them, and wore making their escape to Adelaide from 
Portland Bay, 

20fA-^Hucampe<l nt 3 e.M. on a flat* near to the spot where 
AT*Grath was niurdereil by the iuuIvcSt about twcj yean ago* We 
saw many natives, who endeavoured m make us undcrsiaud that 
they bad iwi been ctmeerned in that murder, ur in the murder of 
the jiussejigcn of the Marin. 

‘21 ri-.—In conseijuence of our being crippled by the ln«s of two 
pair of bu1l<H.'ks—one pair having hecn left on the other side of 
the Murray, and aemtber reutlered unavailable thn>ugh scciflent— 
the servicieable nurnber was reducetl to eight: it was, therefore, 
considered advisable to leave some of our luggage anti one dray 
behind, and ti> put the whole of the remaining baggage on one 
limy; but notwitltitanding the load was thus eonsidemblv nslucetl, 
the cighl buUockswere found iusufTieienl to convey it in one dray, 
as in a soft or heavy soil it Hink eonaiderably : the load was thcre- 
fi>Te rlividcrl agooi* ant] t>n we slnrted with the two tlmys, each 
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lia\-iAg a learn of four bullock*. At about 4 mile* we met a 
|>arty w'hicb coiTC*pon«lctl so exactly with the bushranger* that 
had been de^ribed to u* on the 19th as being on the nw^, and 
who we might daily expect to meet, that we were rather suspicioiw; 
and it was not until after a very minute examination that the police 
were satisfied they had not captured a prize. After a delay 
of about twenty minutes each p^y proceedetl on ite respective 
route ; and at 4 h. 45 m. we encamped on a fine flat, with several 
well* of excellent water. 

*22nd .—Rode on, as u*ual, ahead of the dray*, ami at 1 p.m. 
made the “ Sail Creek,” or “ Booney's Creek.*’ After we liad 
been there about 40 minute* an overland party arrived, consisting 
of eleven person*, with four horse* and a lilted cart. It a as the 
same we bad met on the river Murrav, only nine day* before, 
ducted by a person named Wood. Hi* Excellency, accompanied 
by Messrs. Bonnev, Gisborne, and myself, walked up the creek 
about 2 miles, when we came to a large hole containing salt 
water. On walking round this hole it was observed llial the 
native dogs bad Ijecn there recently, and at several place* had 
scratched away the earth; at one place a small hole bad been 
made by them, only removed by a ridge of earth about 6 inche* 
across and half an inch in height above the water m the large 
liole: on tasting the water in the small hollow it was discovered 
to be perfectly fresh. 

23r</._At’8 b. 50 m. the Governor’* parly started for Mount 

Gambicr, and Wood's party for Adelakle. At about 5 miles we 
came to a well of water, situated about 59 yards to the right of the 
road. The well amlain* the best water for many miles, and iu 
situation docs not seem to be generally known. In April, 1842, 
when I had the homiur to travel thi* road with the Governor, this 
well was discovered by hi* Excellency, who left the road to shoot. 
Since that time, I have inquired of all person* t^l 1 have met who 
bad travelled on thi* road, and have found invariably that this well 
was not known to them. It is situated about 50 yards to the right, 
after the road leave* the scrub and passes on to the sand-hills. In 
order to render it conspicuous, we set up mark* in such a manner 
as to direct the traveller to it. About 4 mile* beyond thi* well 
Ills Excellency crossed the Coimmg at a place where the water ditl 
not exceed 6 inche* in depth, and went to the beach. The sand* 
hills from thi* point are from one-third to half a mile across, and 
about 200 feel in elevation above the sea. Amongst them the 
scenery is very beautiful, and may be termed mouniain-^enery in 
miniature; in some places the sand-hill* rise prccipit^Iy, in 
others gently; there arc many glens and lofty summits, with 
undulating plain*. Shrub* of a peculiar character, and fine 
bright green foliage, grow among these dunes in luxuriant patches, 
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whllrt in other places nollun^ bm the bare white sand ii^secn, 
fcirmin^ a remorLable onntraatf Among ihcse lond^hillj we saw 
Mtavcral ipou which are lenned " sajiti-patchea." They are raiher 
rcDiiirkablc^ for thej have ihe ap]>earaiicie of trees or shrubs oom- 
posed of stone. On ixupcction I found that these stone skrabs 
were imariahiv hollow* and in several cases when [ examined Uie 
inside of ihcie tubes the appearance wa* that of a cast, laken from 
the stems or branch of a tree ; ihts leads me to believe that the 
sand-paiches have been formed as followsA shrubbery similar 
lo those at present seen on the aand-bills has at some former 
period been wbolljr* or in part, covered w'ith drifting sand; the 
tree* thus covered would natural I j die; the dea*l wood absorb 
the moisture and form a nucleus around which the lima la the 
mass would accumulate, and cement the sand in the immediate 
neighbourhoods this would go on for a time, when a portion of 
the sand which covered the sJirubbeTj being thus cemented, the 
remainder, which would sdU be loose, might by some pettiUar 
imdy of the wind, caused by hills nr dales formed in the mean. 

t some other spot, leaving only the portions 

which had become consolidated, and which have miw everj ap- 
(iraranu of petrified trees, I am still more inclined to bcUeve 
this to have been the case from having seen dmilnr tubes, on the 
tU?m ™ Spencer’s Gulf, with the wood actually filling 


I bcli^'c there arc sand-patchca presenting a aim ilar appear- 
Mceto those on the Coorong, t|ie origin of which is quim dif¬ 
ferent ; but us they did not come uttder our obaerv-ation during 
this journey, it may not be necessary for tne to enter more foUv 
into the subject ^ 

1 he rellers on the beach were considerable, although the day 
was perfectly calm. At d h. 45 m, we encamp^ near the road ' a 
well ivos 1 %. but the water was brackish, and only fit for cattle. 

. dispatched the drays, bis Excellency proceeded 

to \\ stnbat range, about 2 mdcs to the E, of the rood, from a 
point on which we proceeded 10 miles in a S.E. direction to 

wV? eminences, beyond which lo the 

n.IM.t. E. wore apparently n succession of low barren 
nUges, with wide valleys between itiem j to the S,E, there were 
some distant w^'cli appeared to be wooded. Fmm this 

S u- S.W. ,j,d crowd . low iwcmpy pound 
lUl DIUK be .ubjeci to (snodieal inunduiow ol rresb wofer for 

on tbeiurf.™. Tbui i^p contmuei fra® wbccc we were lo 
the salt creek. The sail is rotten, but good. There arc unort 
It many ^nall sanibhills, well wooded and gTass«l. which fr^i 
the rai^ have much the appearance of islands. Encamped at 
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tlie of tbe CooroTig in lai. by Reguliis 3G" 30' j here 

i* a vfell of tolerable wator. A remarkable change lakes pl^e 
in the cWrter of the conn try ai tbia point. The Coorengt whicb 
has been conuotJQiia for many miles (from ibe sca-moutb of ihe 
Mnnay), becomes here a succession of lakes, and imlcad of wash- 
ii^ Lmmeiliaiely under the auncs of saiul, tbcrc is a apace €>f half 
a mile of be ween the dune* and tbc Coorong. The 

dunes of sand beyond thU point also biso their mountoin character ; 
they do not attain near the altitude of those to the N., and are no 
lunger bare, but covered «'itt vegetation. 

"25/A.—Kode over the sand-hills to the beach, which we fol¬ 
lowed for two or three milea. On our return at noon we met 
another overland party. This parly consisted of twelve perwni 
(all male) ; they had with them 550 head of cattle, 320 rama, and 
12 bare^ At 1 P.M. wo came to the grtmitc rock This is, 
iierbapa, the most remarkable feature in the country that we hail 
seen to the E. of the river Rfurmy* It egnsisra of a large pro- 
trufling mass of coarse-grained red granite* w ith numeroua em¬ 
bedded mnsscs of fine-grained dark grey grnnile* and to the 
N.W. a vein of vitrified quartz rock. It rises to about 20 or 25 
feet and to the N.W. consists of a large smooth mass, rising 
like a blister from the plain, whereas to the S*E* the blocks are 
irregular and piled one upon another. There are several small 
patches with soil upon which kangtireo-grasi and casuarina grow'. 
On this snot we saw several kangaroo-rals, which belong to a new 
species. To the E.N,E. and S,E. there are sererai other pro^ 
Iruding masses of granite near to lliai deacribed. aa also to the 
N,W/iuldnginto Uie aeo. The Cootong may be considered to 
cv^e at this i»int. This low granite-range forms a water shed, 
throwing the drainnge in the N. and y. respectively, to the 
salt-creek and the sca-mouih of the jMurray and to Rosas creek, 
that by an embouchure, through which a couaidcrable quantity of 
water flows, finals its way to the sea : on the sliorc the granite-rock 
fonni a remarkably bold point In a longatraight line of coast, and 
has evidently been take a for a cape by Flimlers and M, Baudin; 
on rhe cliari of the former it ia called Cape Bernoulli * and on the 
cliart of the latter Cap Morard-de-Galles. This rock prejcCLs 
but a few feet into the sea; there is, however^ frttm this point a 
sunken granite reef jailing into the sea, which, 1 have no doubt, 
will be found to be connected with those rocks that break the 
water, and render U to tranquil in Lacepede Bayt in all pro¬ 
bability the emitmce to this bay will be found to l>ear nearly 
N*N.W. froni its bight. We jiassed four wells on this day's 

* TbeC- Dcfnciuilll of Flitidrrt i» not CTOwIty tb* sf Hiiuliii. 

FtludEfl'i C, BmuMiiUi h J mil™ S. of U« gf>±i^te iw:ki, utd clwJly mora of * 

cp.pt ihui » hdd liwff'i —(J- A.) ^ 
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journey, v>hlch bail been ilug hy (liffeireni t^vnlanJ parlies at their 
camping'gToiiiul, ojkI we dag a Rftb at aiir own cvnp : water was 
obtaiiieil nt 5^ fecl^ in a bluish sandn wbicli )ay beneath a wlilte 
sand. In the sand were niiineraus sbellj in a [lerfeci stale of 
preservation, and ciiher belongetb nr were nearlj allied, to tlmse 
species n hich are now fouittl on the oooxt^ 

26/A.—His Excellency croaaed m'cr to the beacli from tbo 
camp this morning, and followei] the beacb to Russes creek; ive 
saw many portkins of vessels that bad been wrecked, but there 
was nothing by wbielt they could be tdentlded. It was remarked 
by Air. Boaney that there was a great difTerencc in the surf 
on the beach from tbat which wo bad observed on ibe previous 
day* when the weather was calm* whereas on this day, with a 
moderate breeze setting in from the sca^ there was no surf, and 
the ica appeared more like a lake. We were at a loss to con¬ 
ceive the caase of this di^crcnce, and went on to the sand-bilU 
to look for brenkerv, but were onabte to see any; specula- 
lions were entered into as to the cauic of this sUlItlesS of the 
ocean on on apparently open coast At this time we were not 
aware of the graiute-reer spoken of in this journal on tbo 25Lh 
instant* but not seen by mo liU the 1 3th of May, although it Is 
prevuiusLy mentioaed as Lieing connected with the granite-rock. 
At Rrjtss^s creek w'e noliee<J for the first time a trellis* which 
is erected by the natives and used by them to capture birds* 
The trellis is formed by seven slender sticks, two of which are 
bsed in the ground about 5 or C feet apart, and rise about 4 
feet I the tops of these are connecied by a third, whilst the 
remaining four are placed, diagonally across. At about 4 feet 
from the trellis a bollow is formed* wluch is screened by small 
branches of trees that rise about 2 feet from the ground, and a 
small bole is left at the back through which a native creeps, and 
thus concealed* places the first anxl second finger of his Icfi haml 
across bis lipt, which arc idighlly opened, and by drawing in his 
breath* be makes a chirp that calls the birds, which, thus enticed* 
perch on ibe trellis-work. The native, concealed In the small 
bower* dexterously pWes a noose* attached to a long slender 
stick held in the right haml* round the neck of any bird that 
may settle on the trellis, ancl draws It Into the bower. The pro¬ 
cess li similar to wiring pike. Cor|joTal Aloson, of the police* 
shot several ducks at Rosses creek- Ills Excellency, being de¬ 
sirous to communicate with tbc natives, atid to establish a friendly 
intercourse with them* went to their (Carfeys* but they had fled. 
\Vc taw their tracks, which wc followed for a short dbUuice ; so 
rapid bad been their flight* that they bad left some of their goods 
behiiul them, and on further pursuit wc tUscovered a basket* an 
old rug, a digging stick* &c,* w hich* in their Uepidation* they bad 
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tung' on ft tr-PCp unil in ortlof tft niJiiTlt llit^ i firc- 
*lick hmi been left. The GtiveriWT ptaiwtl some damper in the 
basketK and nre gave up the search. I have no doubt tbey were 
wnlchjog Ui from some thicket. There is a very eiteoshe plain 
at Rom's CTcek j the soil is rich, but a great portion appears to }x 
subject to annual mundalion+ Tliia plain is boundetl to the S.E.j 
mn il E, and by n low casuarinn range. Encaimpcfl a short dis- 
(Alice to the right of the mad amongst the casunriaa hills j n well 
was dug through sandr and tolerable water obtained at about 5 feet. 
There were uianj' recent shells in the sand, aud a reccui sandslonG 
with shells in it [ the sheila were either identical with, or nearly 
allied tn, existing species | at about 4 feet below the surface there 
was a thin be^l of sea-weed between recent sandstone; ibo sea¬ 
weed bad every appearance of that at present on the coast. 

"iTth .—His "Excel lency determined on bnlting wJih the drays 
for two days, in order that the equestrian jiariy might visil Cape 
BeriiDuiUi'and that the bullockaand dray-borses might be rcstenL 
At 9 h, 40 in. his Excellency started for Cape Berrajuillii at about 
*i miles we made the coast. We passed several fresh-water lea- 
iree sw'amps, also some salt lagoous ; but by the course which we 
followed wo did not cross any svmmii«, and a dtay might l>e takou 
to the cDsst. Our course is tolerably well defified^ as seven 
horses passed and rejiassed it. We noticed the same smoothness 
of the sea AS <Hi the precinling day, but could not |>erceive the 
cause until we were wtihin 4 miles of Cape Eiernouilli, when a 
heavy surf presented itself, slroicbing from the rajut to the N.W'. 
and X.XAv. until lost below the boriioiu The view from Cape 
Bcrnouilli is magnificent; the sea was broken for miles as for as 
the eye could travel; the breakers extended from the coast to the 
S* round to tlie W. and when they were lost in the tlis- 

tance. From this to the coast on the right the water was os 
smooth as a Jake. 1 have an idea that JLacej^e Ray is sbelteret! 
by a granitic reef connected with the granite rock on the coosi 
before mentioned, which is a portion of the granitic chain that 
tertninntes the Coorong, and forms the water-shed of the salt- 
creek to the N. and Rjiws^s creek to the S.j and that this granite 
will be found to protrude in many places to the N.E., between 
the head of the Coorong and the river Murray, 

28/A,— Remained stauoiiary. 

*2^Jth .—Proceeded on our joumey, and at night we came up 
With a party from whom we obtained eleven more sbceji. At 4 
miles from the camp w'c paEsed a well which had been dug by 
Mr. Dormey in his crverlaml expedition in 183&. The well wns 
sunk through a recent limestone containing^many Ehellsi As the 
Water w as good, w 0 fdlerl our kegs and proceededl. ^ t 200 yards 
wc entered A wood, the charaetcT of which was quite from 
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that which we Liadi prevmualv seen; the waUle, puin-tiw?t black- 
w™k], lScc. grew luxunantly, onil there was a water-^wurse having 
a drainage from, the eastward. Hti Excellency waa de^Imns to 
visit the coucitry rournl Mount Benson ; we tbereforoleft thedmvi 
in the roadj and steered in the direction of that mount. We 
passed over about t miles of the fore« before mentioneth and 
came to a plnin Weiing £. and W. On this plain we for the 
first time met with a calcareous 'rufii, which is generally termed 
** Hiscpit.^’' 'rhisTufa presents a sLogular apjTcansnce ; the plain 
wMCwy-ered with it in pieces of various sixes>some being small and 
some of a considerable size; each piece was nearly circularj and 
had much the appearance of ship'hbcuit. One of these cakes was 
broken by me j the form was nearly circular* 'Fhey appeared to 
lie formed by the deposit of lime held in solution by sh^-water. 
There is a nucleus for each* round which the lime is deposited in 
successive layers. If the nucleus had bad a rotatory motion in* 
sleail of being stationary^ these biscuits would be in the form of 
a globe instead of being nearly flat. Beyond the biscuit-pin in, 
we come to u fresb-waier tea-tree swamp, with a drainage towards 
the coast ^ and from this lo Mount Denson the country w&a 
gently uuduUtmg and gtussy, thickly wooded with casuarina, 
Inuiksia. and stringy bark, From, Mount Benson we had an 
eKtonsive view over an undulating, grassy^ and thicklv-wooded 
country, and had a good prosjiect of nuichcn Bay* KetUmed 
to the road, and cit 4 p.m. encam^xd under the range immediately 
to the E. of Lake Hawdon, This range is father singular; it 
falls down abruptly to a swampy flat, and immediately below the 
mnge there are a succession of tea-tree swatn^is, in which is an 
abundance of excellent wtiier, 

30//i.—Showery morning. We made very little progress tliis 
day, as we were desiTuus Uj find one of Mr, Dunncy’i old haliing- 
grouiuU; but being unsuccessful, we encamped in a scrubby 
plain at night, without water. 

Isf Afffy.—Our cattle haviug strayed in the night, we lost much 
time in Iwiking for them* When found, we proeecde^l on our 
journey, which was very short nn Uiis day, as wre did not make 
more dian 5 miles when we came to a ica-trce swamp imme- 
flintely under a casuarina range, at which we halted, and dtig two 
wells; we came lo good water at about 4 feet. Four natives 
joined our party ; they were very shy, but we were able to get them 
to the camp* Mr. Boiiiiey prevailed on the eldest of them to go 
Willi him and show him a native well, for which service he was 
rewurtled with a shirt, and Mr* Gisborne also gave a shirt to 
erne of the others hir standing in die same position whilst Mr* 
Angus mailf a sketch of him* 1 heie tiaUves seemed bdemhly 
well saiLsfic(l with Llicir visit to our cump. and were particularly 
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TTfll pleased wltb Some greoxe Mid a damper iLat was gi'en to 
UiciD, In ilie cveninnf his ExcellcdCj' and I rode Uj the lop of « 
range abuut 3 miles Id ihe S.VV, VVe were much delighted with 
the prospect. To the S. we saw Rival I witli two ves&els 
riding at anchor, whilst iinmcdiatelj between m nnd Ri%'i)li Bay 
ami to the VV. there was a lake (Lake George), onij se|ioraieil 
fmm another large lake (Lake Elixa), which terminated near 
Giiichcn Bajf, bj a narrow strip of Und. These Lukes had not 
been previously seen, and were nameil by the Gnveriior. We 
were able also to see a high range to iho S.E. and Mount Muir- 
head. There are many low ranges well gnifsed, and wiKjdert with 
iMnksiaaod easuarina, in the neigh bon rhood of Lake Hawdun^ 

Off at 8 h. 30 m. Passed for 4 mile* over a country 
wooded wlthcasnarina, banksia, and stringy Wrk, with soi^erol tea- 
tree sw'ajnps, when tve came to a long plain, which we falluwed for 
about3 miles in a S.E, course; pajis^ by acasimruia hill, with a 
good supply of fresh w aier at its base. I climbed up a tree at the 
top.of the bill, and saw .Mount Aluirhead and high sand to the S. 
aiid S.E.; the country jmmediately round appearetl to be wooded 
with casuarina. The range between the coast and our line of 
route wa* of a liuular description. From this we procfMjded on 
a course rather more southerly, whlrh we followcil up for 4 inilM, 
until we came on the const-range; the country was well wooded, 
and adapted for cattle. We crossed over the coast-range, and 
encamped yn the borders of a plain covered mth biscuit (Tufa), 
abentt 3 miles from the coast. The range, w4iere a'e crosscfl It, 
was finely grasse^l and well covered with limber, with tasuarina, 
banksia, and stringy bark. We poised by a camp nf natives- 
they hwl two w ambats toasting for dinner ; but these natives, were 
BO timid that we were not able to communicate with them. On 
Dur approach they ran off into the woods, and left everything 
behind them. 

3rif.—“U p at break of day. The Governor walked over to the 
bewh at Hivoli Day ; the party consisted of seven persoDs. Ojj 
arriving wo signalized and were heard by the wlinlers. We 
walked towards the nearest point fmm the vessels, and on coming 
near were met by a party of aailors who had been sent to sec 
w'bo we Were* The surprise of the whalcTs was gteai; they 
coruidered we must be a parly from some ship ihat had l>een 
wrecked { on hearing that the Goveronr wos wiih us, their polite¬ 
ness was great; ihey Owk ui in one of ihe boals to an ifiland 
on the 'he bay which U covered with penguins* 

From this ialaml I lotik mony bearings to distanl points situated 
to tile S,L. The whalers horl a siatiun (two huts) on shore, niul 
hsd dug a w^ell, in w'hich there was good water. The vessels in 
Rivoli Bay were the Isabella ami the Prince of Dcuinarh 
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scboonfra, fri>tn Hobart Fonrn+ Mti \V. Sbcrbert^of tbe Isitbclla* 
■puk-o in bi^b te'rn'iJ of the buy. Bntk nt ibe fAinp A-^si- 

His Escelllcncy detennin«l an moving' I he camp to the Ijeach, near 
to lUt place where ibe whalers were stationed, and on establish-- 
inga depdt there* at which ibc drays, tcittSj should be lell; 
and on proceed!rii^ froin thence on horsebackwith a reduced 
parly, to Mounts Gambier and Schanck. At 3^ e.M. the w'hole 
Jiarty bad removed to the spot fixed upon for the depol* a large 
well Tvaa dug, and cicelleiit water found in a bluish sand at 
about 5^ feci. The nxrk at Rkuli Bay is a kind of ooUde lime¬ 
stone* and on the beacb there are niimcrons flints of various 
sir-es* 

—At SS A.M, bis Eicellency and I started for Slounts 
Oainbieraml Schanck : we were accompanied by Messrs. Bonney* 
Gisborne* and Angas, and three of the mounted police. One 
pack horse went with the party. VVe fella wed the outline of the 
ooasi for about 8 miles* when wc struck rather to the right of our 
course* in order to have a view of Rivoli Bay^ having taken bear¬ 
ings to Cape Laimes, Cnpc Martin* the Reefs, niid the vessels* to 
assist in ascertaining their relative juisitians. We pfoceeded on 
a course nearly S.Ei. for about 1 mile* when we came to a tea- 
tree awnuip, draining into a lake to the left* 'FliU lake was not 
previously known : his Excellency named it “ Lake Frome,'^ after 
the Surveyof-Gcnerak We then bore off to the right, to some 
low grassy hills* which we followed for abtmt 0 miles, b'rom 
thCK^ hills w'c saw a large lake* which his Excellency named 
I^Ae Boiiiiey '* For about 2 miles, after leaving these hills* wo 
missed a plain, when wo came to a swamp, in which there was a 
native well. At this place we halted for an hour to dine, Wt 
then fi die wed the range* under which the well was situated* for 
3 miles, when we crossed a swamp and followetl another range 
until it became nearly dark* when w'e tethered tmr hoisei in a 
beautiful valley, lighted our fires, and snade antiogeincnis for 
sleeping* as it was dark, and we liad dined Only a few' miles 
back* we did not trouble oumlves looking for water* although 
ihcTO wtis plenty in the neighbourhood. 

5th -—Soon after G a.tt. w'e w'ere on our way* The morning 
was so foggy, that we were unable to see any distant object by 
which to direct us in our course j consequently* the compass was 
ia constant use. At about 2 tailes from the place where wc 
had bivouacked* we came rather suddenly on a camp of natives; 
tliere were several hies, but w c only saw two of the natives* who 
M ore men ^ the remainder of tbc party Lind no doubt concealcfl 
themselves. These natives did not apj>ear hostile, but were quite 
unacquainl^l with the manners and customs of while jxsople; 
they tlid no^ know the u« of damper* The GoverjMJt dismounteib 
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vreni tavrarda llicntj nnd giving a piMje to rafh, tn(lc.ivnurc<J in 
explain that it was fcodj whether they prfjfitcd by the lesson I 
cannot saj. After leariog the nalivcf we followerl the range for 
about a when wc crossed a plain, and enme to another narrow 
ranges ba'ing passed wliicU+ we reached a prettily wooded plain, 
and followed it for about S tniles, when we slopped at a tea-tree 
swamp^ dug a well with water within a foot of the surface> made 
our several firesj and, having tethered our horses to enjoy the luxu¬ 
riance of the pasture, proceeded to breakfast- A fine range lay 
about 6 miles to the north. The trees for sereml miles bod altered 
much in. diameter ; the blackw ood grew to an enormous size, the 
Sytlncy wattle was intermixed with the gum, the mahogany, &c. 
Having breakfasted ofl*a turkey shot the previous day, we proceeded 
on our route. The eoiintTy had much improved since we crossed 
the Coorong, and we hod passed many places which I have no 
doubt will ere long be occupietl by settlers; but in the last few 
miles this improvement liad increased rapidly, and we were fairly 
in n country of volcanic origin. One mue from the place where 
we had breakfasted his Excellency noticed some volcanic rocks. 
\Vc pursued our course through luxuriant forests, and at 2 ?.«. 
pass^ a small flat which presented a remarkable appearance ^ iho 
whole surface was bristled with rocks, which sUxid up from 1 to 12 
inches, fttid might he considered Alpine rang^ in. miniature; 
tlvey were of cond limestone. At about 28 miles we cmssctl a 
watercourse with many holes, but ni the point where we crossed 
there was mt water. At 3 p.m, I call™ the alEentinn of his 
Excellency to what appeared to bo a chodun in the rock, and 
which was about 200 yards to the left of our line of route; wo 
miule off towards it, and discuvered it to be a well of pure w'ater 
of an oval form, the longest diameter of which was 80 yards, the 
shortest 70 yartU, with perpendicular or overhanging cliffs. Our 
tether Tories were imm^iatcly pul in requisition, for the purpose 
of Eucerlaining the depth of this singular well. A large stone 
was tied at one end of the line, w hich was let down from the cliff; 
the stone sunk immediately, and the bottom was reached at 132 
feet, namely, 21^^ feet from the crest of the cl iff to the surface of the 
water, and 103^ feet for the depth of the water. This howei'cr 
can give but a poor idea of the depth of the n-aior in the centre, 
as the place where w o nteosurc^l it was close to the edge. This 
W'cll i* situated in a level connliy, and there is no' indication of it 
until one approaches close. The rock is a aiml limestone, tmd 
the water, although of on inky blue when seen from alaMfo, Is 
perfectly pure and fresh. This well was called by the Governor 
The Devir* Punch-bow l/’ At 1 miTe S*E. wo came to another 
well, similar to tluit jusi inendnned, except that it was dividetl 
into two ^xiriinns by a narrow rock that slopetl grcclually to tbn 
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water, which could thus be reached irllh hide dllhcultj. From 
ihi* ucond well wc liatl a view of Mount Schanck, which bore 108 
(de^. ?),* and waa 10 miles oC We made for Mount Sebanck, and 
aftei: ctiiulni^ a narrow belt of scrohj with deep pits and chasms^ 
We came again into a beautiful countiy. At a^ut 2 miles from 
hlouDt Schanek we crossed a dra^ track mruiing' at right angles 
to our path * wo were at a loas to know whether ihe station Ui 
wLdeh this track led was to the right or tn the left, Init from the 
app^rnnee of the sheep tracks, which were fresh, we considered 
that the station must he to the right. We then made fur a rising 
ground, and from thence saw something morlng among the trees 
to our right* Oa calling we were ansvi'ened by the harking of 
dogs, and made oF in the direction from which the sound dime, 
and in I mLlc arrived at the head station of I^fessrs. Arthur, 
There is a well of water similar to the " Heviri Punch-bowr’ 
close to the siatlorL^ and Mr. Arthur has put np a windlass, with 
a rope aiul bucket, on an overhanging rock, and thus the water 
required at the station is drawn from the well. Mr* Arthur 
iuformed us, that he had thrown a weight attached to a line into 
this well, and the Water near the edge was 156 feet in depth ; he 
said there were several similar wells within a mile or two of the 
station, but that be was not aware of the existence of the large 
one wldrli we had passed in the aftentDon* 

—His FxceMencj with Mr. Arthur visited some caverns 
in the ueighbuurlKmd, and procured from one of theta many 
bones and teeth belonging to the kangaroo, opossum* wnm- 
baij aivl dc^. Some of the teeth were vety large, and must have 
Wlonged to animals for exceeding [o size those of the same 
species which are met with at the present time. During the 
absence of his Excellency* 1 walked round to see several wells 
simiUr to those we had met with on the precetlliig day. One of 
them, which k about 3 miles W. of Mount Schanck, has been 
converted bj Mr, Arthur iaitt n sheep wash- The sheep are 
driven ckiwri an uti'lin*^! road, cut thrti-ugh the coral limestone, 
which U very soft and easy to work licfotp being exposed tti the 
nlmospbere; wlwn properly cleaned the sheep pass up another 
inclined roail. width u arched over on the oppo^ side of the 
well After breakfast wc rode to Mount Schanck* tethered our 
horses at the fi>c>t of the mountidii, and ascended on fool. This 
mountain tis«s at an angle of about 45'^ for about 6(W feet from a 
^parativcly level ooiintry* and aliains the altitude of 800 or 
™ feetabive the sea level. There are three distinct craters: 
the principal one is 500 yards in diameter ; the crater to the P 
IS about one-third as high as the priacipal one* and 200 
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across^ lhal V> tbe S. is rather more elevaleil than ihe easiern 
onfl, ail about 250 rards ocixjss, 'fhe suiall craters are on the 
slope of tlie main crelcr; they arc all nearly cireuior; there ia no 
water in either of them, but they arecovAoa with rich vegvUitioii 
on the Loner and outer slopes. From the rim of the niain crater 
there is a very extensive view j many of the hills in New South 
Woles about Cape Bridgewater are plainly visible. At the base 
of Mount Scljanck, to the S.E. and SAV,* there ia a large 
of cellular wackCj which is generally bare oiid rises abrupdv 
above the plain, with a wall nearly perpendicular about 6 or 8 
feet in height. The wail lio6 much the appearance of having 
once formed a sea beach. When nding on the S.E. end of the 
mountain we noticed a hollow sound, a* though we were Hding 
over a vault; tliis sound was not so apparent on the other aides. 
The basal te, or cellular wacke, in some places formed dykes in 
the inner slope of the crater, where it conlrailed lieimtifully with 
the vegetation, which on either side of the walls of bate rock 
reached from the lop to the boltom of the iloi>e. The crater w as 
inhabited by nnmerou* animals, the traces of which wen? plainly 
visible. The Uva that 1 obunned was newly black, and in irre¬ 
gular miuses. Having devoted as much time as could be spared 
U) Mount ^banck, tbe party proceeded to Mount Gambier, 
which is situaterl 8 miles from Mount Sehaueh, and in a direc¬ 
tion 9” E. of N, The country that w o passed over was of the 
richest description, and the scenery beauliful. Mount Gambier 
is mthcr higher than Mount Sclianck, and of an oval form. J he 
length is 600 yards, the breadth 120yards, and the largest diameter 
has a direction nearly E.S.E. We jiaued up to the top of the 
crater nt a low point t» the S.E., from which we proceeded along 
a sidling pathway lo the bottom. About one-thinl of the etutem 
pcirtion of tbe crater forms a lake, with high perpendicular difls, 
except to the west, where it is bmiidcd by a gently sloping hill that 
runs nearly N. and S. across the crater, dividing it into two nearly 
equal portions. The water iii the lake is good and very deep, ami 
there were numerous ducks upon it. The western portion of the 
crater bos several small lagiXiCLS, which contain water; by llie side 
of one of these we bivouacked for the night. There is a cattle 
station about 2 miles to the right of Mount Gambier belonging to 
Mr. Henty. Having descended from hlount Sebanck, we dined 
on damper and tea. The mghi wa* exceedingly dark, with heavy 
clouds, through which occasionally a star was seen j when the 
moon rose, the effect was singularly beautiful; to the E. the black 
w'all which surrounded u$ was finely thrown out in relief by 
clouds which rose behind in silvery massas. Uuring the short 
time of light which remained, after our getting to thw cmEcr. his 
Excellency walked to the eastern rriu with Mr. Arthur, to see 
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iwo other craters that are situatinl immediatelj to the E. of ^at 
in which wc were. The second crater has no water in it The 
third forms a large lake of deep water, and is only sedated 
from the second by a narrow ridge, which is nwly perpendicular, 
and forms a bridge between the second and third. 

_The ridng of the sun this morning was magnificent; the 

atmosphere was clear, the rosy hue of the sky was cast upon the 
aide of the crater, and showed upon iu eastern wall two men and 
ac%'eml dogs, whom we afterwards found were coming to us with a 
supply of beef. \Micn the sun was well up, we made our exit at a 
low point to the W. in the rim of the crater: it was excessively sleep, 
but the horses managed to scramble up; his Excellency, with the 
remainder of the party, descended to the plain bcloiv in our line 
of route, whilst 1 and Mr. Arthur ascended to the highest pmnl 
of the mountain. Having taken the necessary or »‘‘dhcr 

such as my lime would allow, we descended to the plain, to which 
our horses hatl been led. I pnxnired some red porous lava and 
other volcanic productions from Mount Gambler. Mr. Arthur 
left us here, and we proceeded on a N.W. course, through a 
country very finely timbereil with gum trees. Sydney waltlM, 
stringy bark (Sydney), and blackwood of giganUc growth. Me 
cnissed at about 9 miles, two narrow swamjis, anti then entered a 
forest principally woodctl with stringy bark; thU we followed for 
about :5 miles, when wc passed over a swamp for about 2 mdes, 
at the termination i>f which we again entered a fine country, tliat 
cnntinuetl through the remainder of this day’s journey. At about 
2 P.M. we made the top of a range, the principal summit of 
which his Excellency has done me the honour to call after my 
father. The Mount Burr range is about 1600 feet above the 
level of the sea, and generally steep to the S, S.W., and \\ .; but 
on the opposite side the ascent is more gradual, so much so. that 
wc were hardly aware of being on high ground until wc were 
near the summit; it appears to he connected with Mount G^- 
bier by a lower range, which we hatl kept on our right during 
the day. From the most western point of the Mount Burr range 
that wc visited, wc were able to see Mount Gambler and Rivoli 
Bay, with many other points. After 1 had uken some bearings 
we proceetlcd about 5 miles, when we c^e to a fine spring, 
which rises at the foot of a limestone hill, and forms a pretty 
little stream. At this place wc saw a new kind of cockatoo; it 
was small, and of a dark rifle green: unfortunately we were un¬ 
able to procure one as a specimen. We bivouacked near the 
spring, which is about 4 miles S.S.E. of Mount Muirhead. 

_We started early this morning for the de|)6t, and after 

riding about 14 miles across a fine plain, 6 or 7 miles N. of our 
track on thf ntorning of the 5(b, we came to the range crossetl on 
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the 2nc!. We fell in with lome natives at a camp on the ran^; 
wc taw onljr women and children, and they ran off and concealed 
themselves in some reeds ni a well hard bjr; his Excellencv dis¬ 
mounted and followed them, and altboug^h they were exceeding'ly 
ahy, he sncceeded in bolding a short converse with them. He 
gave one of the aomen a handkerchief and some damper: with 
the fortner she expressed herself much pleased ; she was quite 
unacquainted with the use of the latter; on being sltown that it 
was intended to be eaten, she put some into her mouth, but did 
not swallow it in our presence. By the camp of the natives there 
were many small fish and beetles, some of which were roasting 
for dinner; these delicious morsels would have been overcooked 
m consequence of the delay occasione*! by our visit, had we not 
removed them from the fire. Wc examined all their shields, 
spears, &c. Mr. Angas took sketches of such as were of a 
different make from those we had previously seen. There was 
one piece of limestone rock 4| inches in length, and inch in 
diameter, which was used by them as a pestle for pounding roots: 
this 1 coveted for my cabinet, and consequently stole; but as a 
good supply of damper was left in its place, I trust they will 
panlon the theft. The boomerang is used by these natives, but 
doM not appear to l)e in use by those farther north. From the 
natives* camp wc proceeded to Lake Florae, and followed a native 
IMlh which went round the head of the lake. At 3 p.m. wc ar¬ 
rived at the depdt, having ridden along our outward track for 
about 5 miles. During our absence. Corporal Ide and Private 
Baker, of the Royal i^ppers ami Aliners, had made a chart of 
the bay, and ^fr. William Sherbert, the master of one of the 
whaling vessels in the bay, having allowed them the use of a 
boat and ctcw, they were enabled to take the soundings over a 
pirtion of it. 

^h .—His Excellency, accompanied by Mr. Gisborne, went to 
a rock (Sherbert s rock), in one of the boats belonging to the 
** Prince (f Denmark f to hunt the sea-lions which are on that 
rock. Mr. Bonney and I started homewards with the bullock- 
drays the horse-dray remained behind to bring any specimens 
that his Excellency might procure. At about 2 miles frtwn the 
camn we passetl a number of natives, but they were too shy to 
speak with; although Mr. Bonney rode after them, and made 
signs of friendship, they ran off and concealed themselves. Soon 
after 4 p.m. w^e arrived at our camping ground of the 1st and 
2nd May, haring halted for two hours in the middle of the day: 
and in about half an hour, the Governor, with the remainder of 
the party, came up. His Excellency had’been so ^fortunate as 
to capture one of the sea-lions, by putting two balls into its 
head; the party in the bunt landed on the riwk, and killed it 
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nitb dabs. There were four of these monsters on the rock: 
that which was killed roared loudly when he received the shots, 
and showed hght afterwards when approached. The length of 
this nniinal is 8 feet, the ^rlh of the hotly 9 feel; the head is 
much like that of a lion, and when enrafred he bristled his inane, 
roaretl loudly, and opening his mouth displayed his tremendous 
teeth. On ojienini;; it, the stomach was found to be lax. and not 
muscular, so that in this respect the stomach of this animal 
almost exactly reseinhles that of an albatross. The sea-lion lives 
on squid and small Ash, and is in the habit of swallowing stones; 
In tins it also resembles the albatross. In the stomach of that 
shot by his Excellency there were five lar((e pebbles (limestone), 
which weighed in all jxjunds. The Governor had als4> brought 
with him two natives (young men), ivho I believe were with those 
pass'.'d by Mr. lluimey and myself in the morning, and who, on 
seeing us with the bullock-drays, considered that our party was 
gone, and went down to look about for any little thing which 
might have been left behind, for sotin after our departure they 
came to the camp. At first they appeared surprised to And any 
one there, but having gone so far, found it difficult to retreat. 
After a little {mrleying they were induced to go to the camp, and 
expressed themselves much pl&ised with everything they saw, more 
especially with the well. Haiing thus mmle acquaintance with 
the party, and feeling that they were safe, they were induced by 
a little coaxing to come on, and were much delighted at riding on 
horseback. They were very merry fellows, and exceedingly 
careful not to give offence: they would not move hand or fo<»i 
without Aral obtaining permission; when they wished to sit down, 
they asked leave most submissively, and did not rise withont 
doing the same. A sheep had just been killed, the head ami in¬ 
terior of which were given to them. They Arst asked wliether 
they might put it on the Are to cook, and when it required to be 
turned, they sought permission to do so, as also to eat it when 
omiked. Mr. GisUime, to assist them In their mead, cut the 
he^ into pirccs. and tried to divide Uic bone with a large buck 
knife which he bad: the blade of the knife broke, leaving a pc»r- 
tion in the head, and Mr. Gisborne kindly spent some time in 
taking it out, fearing lest the poor fellow should swallow it. At 
dinner time the use of knives and forks, and spoons, and pan¬ 
nikins. *cc., was explained Ui these good natives, and they ex¬ 
pressed themselves much satisfied with the treatment they re¬ 
ceived. and were particularly pleased with eating sugar. When 
they had been well feasted, and had anointed their bodies witli 
grease, they wished to go to bed; and on being shown where they 
were to sleeji. which was at a Are about 20 vards from the camp 
they laid themselves down to rest. I wislic*! very much to get 
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iho latitacle of the camp, hut as Re^las, the only star which 
pas^d the meridian at a reasonable time, was in its place for 
taking- an altitude, he was oliscured by a doud, and a c all retired 
to resu 

lOM.—At I p.M. the dogs harked a great deal, but as it was 
snppuscd that their uneasiness arose from wild dogs being in the 
neighbuurhiHxl, no notice was taken of them. At ‘ih. 20m. a.m. 
1 was aroused by the seijeonumajor of police, who came to ask 
what was to be done, as the natives bad decamped, and bad uken 
the sheep with them. 1 immediately went out and ascertained 
that these submissive natives had taken the opportunitv when we 
were asleep, and had stolen eieiy thing they could lay their hands 
on. They bad taken six spoons.*fonr fork^ and six knives, which 
hatl been used at dinner, ami were cleaned for breakfast, and 
wrapp<^ up in a couple of towels ; they had also taken three 
pannikins, an axe, ami the sheep (the head of which they bail 
eaten for dinner), writh a portion of the rope with which it had 
been hung in a tree : not satisfied with this, they had l>een daring 
enough to go lo serjearn-major Alford and prirate Hall of the 
police, ami h^ stolen their bats. 1 was much amused, during 
this examlMtlon, by Baker (who was sleeping under one of the 
drays) putting his head out and drily saying, “ Give a look round 
and see that none of the drays are gone,** Haring satisheil my- 
^ the extent of the loss, I retireil again to rest, knowing 
that pursuit would be useless. I liave no doubt but the natii’es 
who sc^cd us this trick were conjurers or jugglers amongst 
their tribe, for they were the most active ami restless fellows 1 
ever beheld. During the time they were with us they were con¬ 
tinually in motion, and said •• Lip' lip,’* which might have been 
intendeil for “ Sleep, sleep,” as I have no doubt they were 
anxious we should sleep. In all probabilitv there were others 
who helped them off with the plunder, and' they will be consi- 
deretl great men among their tril>e. They are the first natives I 
have known who have been able to set up housekeeping with 
family plate. If our party had consisted of only three or four 
individuals, there is every reason to believe that, in order U) attain 
their eml. these natives WHiuld have committed niunler; but, with 
a party^ so laige as ours was, they were afraid of causing an 
alarm, in which case they must necessarily have been over¬ 
power^. At about 8 A.M. we were on our road. At *4 miles 
fitim the nmp we passed over a low ridge to the southern border 
of Lake Hawdon, where we struck off in a course nearly N., across 
Uie swamp which surrounds the lake, and, having gained one day 
on our outward journey, at 4h. 40m. we arrived at the spit where 
the Meurs. Scott were stationed with their sheep when we passed 
on the dCkh of April; ns this was a giaxl camping* ground, we 
remained there for the night. During the day we liad seen many 
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cmues, knofi^roWt '"witl JofT*! and had some good banting 
after several of tbem. 

llfA.—-liatlicr a wild-looking' but os there were only a few 

shDwerSj his Excellency'determined to vitil Golchcn JBajr; accoid- 
infly> order* were given for the djajs to proceed to a cerUtn *po^ 
which was chosen as a camping ground for (h4t night, llaving 
made Uiese arrangements, hi* Hicellencj, accompanied by Messrs 
flonney, Gisborne, and myse! f, with one of the jwlice, prooeeded 
to the bay, where we arrivci] after a ride of about 10 miles \ our 
course Was nearly W, On tbe road we passed a place coveTcd with 
calcareous tufaj iin halls nearly spherical. From the coast-range 
we descended a valley to the bay. Near the coast we came un¬ 
expectedly on two native* wdio were lyuig in the graas; we halted 
and spoke to them, but they seemed much annoyed, at being dis¬ 
turbed, and rose, each Imving a large bundle of spear* in his 
hand. They would not approach us, hut walked off m our rear, 
at an angle of about 45“ from our course, looking scornfully and 
with suspicion at us, but evidently afraid. After they had walked 
about fifty yards they sat down, and the younger one showed 
that he recognised u*. He waa one of the natives who bod been 
ai OUT camp on the Lst instant, and had been well treated. The 
shirt that Gisborne bad given him wo* laid aside. These 
native* would not become rc<xitieiled to our prosenoe, but called 
out for the natives in the neighbourhood. We ihcreforc rode on, 
and after 1 had taken the bearinp which would AulSce to give a 
general idea of the form of the hay* we returned, ami paa»ng 
oi'er a very picturesque country came to the overlond road, about 
5 miles from the place at which we were to encamp for the 
nighU Just after coming into the road we encounter^ a thun¬ 
der Btormi with heavy rain ; which I Itave great reason to remcm- 
her, a* my tpare wml knocked up a few minutes before it com- 
meiiced, which obligocl me to walk to the comp. 

—His Excellency left us* aoco]fn|>ajniied by four of the 
police, at Dh. 45in, this moming. There were heavy showers 
Occasionally in the day, especially during the early part. At 
lOh. 5m, the drays started. UV halted for a few minutes at 
Ross 1 Creek to take water for the night* and then proceeded for 
about 4 miles, when we encamped, 

13tA.—I rode off to the Granite Rock, as we passed it. with a 
view m gel one of the kangaroo-rats, of the Lind which we bad 
Mcn there on our outward journey ; but the gun would not flo off 
in ^nseijoencc of the rain, which harl fallen since we suried, 
^virig damp^^ the Caps, From thence I proceeded to the 
beach, and^ vjsitcd ihe granite rock mentioned on the ‘26ih of 
April; from the sand-hills near which, I pcr<^e^ved that the 
UamiMt range had not terminaieil, but, though farther removed 
Irom the coa*t, continued towards the S. Mr. Ronney and I met 
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DU tiiD cautrbfi hiirin^ left the road uiincr iLaic a.ftcr Al 2| p.m, 
we arrived at iLe place where we IkkI previoual j eDcamped at the 
crosjiin^ of tbe Coaroiig^, and halted, 

N/A.—ThU day vrc proceeded to about 40 tniles. beyond the 
place where we mcainp^ oa the 23rd and 24tb uf April. 

ISifA,—VVc paued die Salt Creek, and encamped on a plain 2 
mdea heyund, 

16/A.—■Messrs. Giaborne nnd An^ left tu this morning for 
Aflelaide ; we encamped on a flat near the Cooropigjat which the 
Gfiremor stopped in hlay, tb42, 

17^A+-—At Jb. dOnir P. M. we arrived at tbe place where M'Gratli 
waa murdered^ and, having taken up the articles we bad left there 
on. our ciuiwartl march, proceeded. At about 1 mile from tha well 
Mr* Btinney and I went off the road, ami met an old native, who 
was Gittinv under a little bush. We immediately recognised the 
old man as one are bad seen at the same place on the 20tb of 
April, anil who was tltcn in gCHa] health, and robust i but w'hat a 
change! Now he was bing, almost without covering, by a small 
fire, with a few sticks by his side* and nearly dead h^r want uf 
ftKKl. He was very glad to see ua, and vodferouBly asked for 
damper, making ua understand by ligns that be wished to have 
branches of trees placed so as to make a warley,alao that be requireil 
fire-wood : tbi^ wishes were compUtM) with, and n plentiful aup- 
ply of each was brought to him ; bill we noticed that ho was much 
emaciated and in great dijnresa. 1 ihertfore sent for Jemmy, the 
native who accompanied us, and although Jemmy bclungcd to 
the Rajud Bay tribe, be was aide to nndetstand a good deal of 
what the old man said, and In this way I learned that, being sick 
and unable to provide for himself, he had been left by bis tribe to 

r srish (this is commonly done by tbe natives). On exaiiiinaUoii, 
fourtd that tltc p04>r old fellow' bad lost the UK of his legs, and 
was iberefore unable to move abemt in search of food ■ that ilic 
Binall bundle of wood that lay by tbe fire bail been reached by 
him around where he ky; add that he hod been left thus for 
seven days, to die of cold and hunger* As he hod collected all 
the wood that lay within his reach, and wos destitute nf food, in 
Uic Course of a few hours he must have perished, 1 measured his 
arm above the elbow, at the thickest part, and found that it was 
Imrtly five inches round; his stomach was in folds, for want of 
food; and in every respect the most emaciatiMl being I ever be¬ 
held. Finding this to be the caw, 1 considered that the warlcy wn 
had inatle, and the food wc had given to him, with the fire-wood 
We had jiut witbin his reach, would only lost for a short time, 
when he would be in as bad a situation is that ia which we had 
discDverci] bint; I therefore put him on Halfs bors^, aiHi Jemmy, 
who showed great kindness towards the old man, i#as put behind 
to keep him on, as he wa4t unable to sit upright. We thus pro^ 
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CMflcii tn the drays, and having made as comfortable a place as 
time would allow on one of them, the old native was taken from 
the horse and placed on the dray. We proceeded 4 miles, and 
encainpetl fur the night. The natives who hail left the old man 
we had brought on, encamped near us: on the invalid's being 
informed that this was the case, he was veiy- anxious that we 
shouhl shout them. The natives came tii our camp, but it W'as 
a lung time before be would speak to ttiem. 

18/A.—As I WM anxious to get to Adelaide as soon os possible, 
I struck off tbe road across the desert for -Mr. Giles's head station 
on Lake Albert. The old native we had saved fmm perishing 
was brought on with the drays; when he left bis kindred he said 
in his native language that he “ would return when he became 
fat. A buy, about nine years old, belonging to his tribe, wished 
to come with me to Adelaide, and accordingly I brought him. 
At 3 p.M. we arrived at iMr. Giles's station, having cri>ssed the 
desert at a nnrn>w port; and when free from scrub and hills, our 
course from the CiM>ru^ was straight, and we came into an over* 
land roofl, about 3 miles from Ilonncy's water-holes. I would 
stn>ngly recommend persons who are going overland to follow our 
track, as by doing so they will only be one day longer than by 
going to tbe Salt Creek by the nwul through the desert, and will 
save two days by the road in general use along the Ctxjrong. 
Our track may be known, as it is well beaten by our three drays 
liaving giuic in line over it. We passed just to the left of a sand¬ 
hill, about 5 miles from xMr. Giles's house at Lake Albert, and 
came into the overland track about 3 miles from the water-holes. 

1A,—Encamped on the extern aide of the riv'er Alurrav, 3 
miles below Wellington. The old native we had brought with 
us was rather troublesome, as he wished to be left behind with 
some natives we met on Lake Victoria; however, os he had come 
si> far, 1 did nut like to leave him Ix^hind on the lake, and wished 
to take him to \\ ellington, where he would have been properly 
taken care of. During the night, however, he was couveved 
away by the natives, and concealed in the reeds. The boy I u^k 
up yesterday was much alarmed at the natives on the lake, and 
when we were near any of them he concealed himself under a 
large cloak in the dray. 

‘20/A —Followed »hc river .Murray to the upper crossing-place, 
and encamtwl at 2h. 20m, p.m. •e l » 

‘21s/.—We were moving by peep of dawn, and by llh. 20m. 

1 although we were much troubled by 

the bullocks—they were urged in. but would not enws : the boat 
Ihei. took^one in ti»w. >uii| 1 expected tliat the others would fol- 
low, but they*would not do so; and it was not until three of them 
had tow^l across, and a fourth taken in uiw, that the remain- 
der would follow. Having seen everything safe on this side of 
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ihc ■riv'6r Marray, 1 ct>njid.pr-pd tlint my duties ns the ex-^ 

pedidoii v,crc cijuclucled, and as Mr, 'll. (Jiles wai'^on bis road if> 
Adelaide, 1 nccnmpanieci him * wc rode straight arn»s the scrub 
tcj Munni Barker. The scttib in some places is very thick and 
Lki^h, bol, with a Ijitlc Inl^our. a ^ljoiI draj^ riuu] mi^bi'be clearest. 
Airiveii at iTtlfmnt Ilarher, where I rental ned fur the ni“;ht. 

Discovered on the estate of CapinJii navisotTat .Mouni 
Barker some gf the first gfrnoite I have seen in that nei^hbour- 
hoixl. At 2 p,M, 1 reached hnioe ; and therefore briii^ tliis report 
to a cundusluiL 

In the ftirceroiiip- pages J have given a detailed account of the 
prrjcc-ethngs uf each day. I in ay now lie penniued tt» olfer a few 
remarks relative to the ciiuniry jiassed over during the expedition. 

From the neck of the pem'usula which separates the Couron^^ 
from Lake Alhcrt to the i^ali Creek, or Buniiflij's Creek, there is a 
belt of casuarina hills, wiih numemuB plains of g.md scnl, 

and in which water may he obtaineil within n short disiance of the 
surlncc, as far as I have seen n«t exceeding 6 feel. Tbb hell ij 
^rrlpred to the hy the desert, and to the S.W, by the 

Coorong. 

From Bouncy's Creek to the crossing of the Coomng, a dis¬ 
tance of about 35 miles, the road jmssea generally amongst a suc- 
ci'ssioii of salt swampy and low scrubby hills; but in this distance 
good water mav lie obtained at iwo points.—viz., at 5 miles and at 
30 mUes, leniring only n space of 20 miles to be passcl over with¬ 
out wnler, Alxjul 2 miles N. of the roiiih and following a direc¬ 
tion nearly parallel to it, there is a low nmge (Wambat Hange) 
behunl which there is an extensive fresh-walcr swamp several 
miles aw>$5, .yhich appears m he subject to annual itiundat 4 Vms 
J he soil on thu swamp U similnr to that of the flats of the river 
Murray, 7 here are many grassy isolated hilU in the swamp; 
these lulls Lave much the Qpjivarnnce of islands. Beyond the 
swamp Ui the N. and there are a sutceasimi of ranges 

^vliECh CM» not fmtn a distance Icwk very promising. 

From the crossing of the Coorong to Cape Benmuilli the 
Kmniry improves; fi»m Cajie Remouillj to Guichen Bay, and 
for Bi>me distance aryiund Mount Benson, and to Lake Hawdon 
there is an useful iraci of connirv. 

I be range that follows the coast from Cape Bernouilii b> Lake 
lionney, and winch we crossed at several potnia, is very pic- 
turesque, ^ far as we saw of it, especially iminedimely at the back 
I 1 many other similar ranges, separated 

by low level ground* a great portion of which is subject to tnun- 
datjon: but the soil is excellent; and som^e of there plains have 
been so far raised by the action of earthquakes as to render them 
'^liable for pasturage or agriculture. * 

Hlvttli Ray was meuiiouctl in a former part of this rejiort os 
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ba%dii|;' been »[wkcn of Id l^hi^ liighrst Iptiilb by tlie niasb>n of 
Rt anchor in it. Mr* Sherbcrt iitformcKl tne tlml he h™! 
auclKired under Cape Lannes^ rikI aTierwanlB gone rnund between 
tlie reefs and tbe land to the spot where the vessels were the 
time we were there j that the depth of water within tlie ree/a w'os 
from 5 to G fathoms. l~Ie also mformed me that a vessel entering 
the boy must beep well out to the westw'ard. anrl then run riglit 
in about tubiway between Pen^ln Island (Cape Martin, pnohablj 
Cape de Joffa of the French, hut not previously namm in the 
Eni^lish charts) and the neat reef to the which is about 
mile from the island, and not between the two reefs, which arc 
ulK>ut IJ mile apart: the channel is from 3^ to 5 fathoms deep. 

From Rivoli Bay to Mount Schaneb, ami from thence round hj 
Alount O am bier back to Rivoli Bay, we passed, for the most part, 
over a country of the richest description; the soil was a' dark- 
brown loam. The trees grow lustiriantly t the black wind 
there to an enormous size: beside which there are ses'eral trees 
quite diflerent from tbo« in the ndghbDiirbood of Adelaide. We 
also saw several new birds; hut owing to the rapidity of nur 
movements, we were unable to procure any spedmena* 

Tbc country around Mounts Gambler and Schanck is evidently 
a coral reef, which has been raised from the deep. Ai these 
reefs always occur, fornung a succcssioii of itlaods which have a 
iHrticular ILne of direction, w'e may hO{ie to be abk to follow this 
litte up, and to discover more tract of coumiy of a similar descrip¬ 
tion io that which we visited. 

Loke Bonney is the largest sheet of water we saw to the S, of 
Lake Albert. This lake iM>rders the oceai^ and at one piint 
iliere di>es not appear to i>e anything ti> divide the lake frtJin the 
ocean, as there is an apparent gap in the sand-bills. If this should 
be ibe cart, and a navigable entrance be found ev'en for verv small 
craf^ the lake will he of great value to this part of the countiy \ but 
considering the 0 |venness of the coast, I much fear any connection 
between the lake and ibe ocean would be chokcvl up by sand. 

There is much of tlie rountry fruoi the river M urray southward 
ivitbin the limits of tliis province, which still rei^uires ui J>e ex¬ 
plored before w e CKi give any decided opinion os to its character. 
There are rtveral points, as far oa i d^old judge during thLsexiic- 
ditlon, from which an examination of this ojuntn might be under 
taken. One u from Cape Beroouilh, ot Maunt Iknson*or some^ 
where m that neigh bourliiwd j another, from Moum Mulrhead 
in a cotirrt to the E. of N. In either case* I Wlieve that the 
mysteries of this punion of the continent might he solved ■ or it 
might be doiw from seveml places on the river Murray* brtw«n 
the head of Lake Victoria and the Great Bend. 
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OM^apAi/ of &r the Great Lake of &>iUfifirfi 

Africa, ificeAttf/ated ; wit/t an Account of the Ocer/arui ^onte frfjm 
the Quanta in Anaola to the in the Govenifneni 

Mozamhiffia. By William Dcsborougb "Ciwlev* 

AnovE three centuries liave elapsed aince accounts nfa ^eat sen 
ui the mteiiitr of Africa readied ilie Purtu^juese setih-nienlj 011 
boib aides pf that ™mmem. But this in for mat inn, thouftU ihwI- 
Uve and Well attatwl, liras irto meagre and incfimpletc to lie 
capable of satisfyiijg curiosily or of hohliog a permapent place in 
systeuis of geography. Bein^ niadc suhsemient Ici theories, and 
err'wlually lost the character of auihi-ntieity, 
and fell into unmerited disref ard. Some accounts more receutly re- 
ceivud from the same quarters have hitherto added but little to 
our kuoiYledge ; for they have been but imperfectly understood ; 
their bearing on what was preriously known having whollv os- 
ca^^t notice. The object propfsedi in this paper is Eo collect 
mmprirc the several itaiemenis estont respecting the great 
lake m the interior of Africa, to determine their true ineauirtir 
and value, niiti thus, with the aid of new particulars derivctl from 
ori^nal sources, to endeavour to establish tJic geography of that 
region on a firm and consisteot basis. 

Alreatlyin I5JS wehod it statwl ns a fact, learned from the 
natives of Congo, that the river Zaire rises in a lake in the inte¬ 
rior, from which issues m the opposite diret^tion another great 
river, presumed at that dine to be the .Vile,* No rnntEflr wliat 
may have been the lake inieutled in this instance by the j^jple of 
Congo; theory and an exaggerated estimate of distance cmily 
earned it into the middle of ibo continent. 

De Barros pr^ents to us the results of more searching inquiry, 
modilied by the induence of current systems, He tells us of the 
^eai Jake in the centre of Africa, whence issue the Nile, the 
Zaire, ntid the great river the branches of which encompass' Be- 
nomoiopa, besides many others that are nameless. It is a sea of 
such niagnitude as to be capable of being tiavigaieil by many sad, 
and ainoEig the islands in it there is one capable of sending forth 
an Etfniy of 30,000 men/'f The following impurtant senEenoe 
alludes to the aourco of information as well as to the peculinr 
form of the lake; "according to the accounts received from 
Congo and SoCalah, the lake must l>o a hundred leagues in IcngtiL^' 
tlh respect m the great river eneompassing BenomoUina, he 
espialna to Us that " one branch of it is the Espiritu Santo ftbe 
Manyissn at Dniagoa Bay) ; the other, the Cuamn, w birh is called 
m the iiucnor. Zemhere (Z oin ^ The practice here ejem- 

* de Kiwijo^ Sunia Oe fjeu}{:F>(iti'Lii, fol. M b, 
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plifipil <,! .loririnB .cvcral froni a common »,ur«! «jna;n«l 

Crio vocuo «itb g«.gmpLtn. A> w ilic rocr cal «1 /cm- 
here, ii ia ohriom ibal ii oin bo mi other than the /arnbrae, .m 
ihnt to Ibc atill furllicr cormplion of the ajmc name ,a due that 
of Zetebre or Zoinlirc, aubaciloentiT siict lo tbc lobe, 

Thp neil ori'^nal nulhonliw demandtng auf aiteDtuin are 
nunrtf Lopez. Joao Dos Santos, and Do Couto, ^ho were 
neorlv contcmporaneiius ol^ervcnk tbouph scpamlccl bv *omc 
years'iD the order of puhlicnlion.t The mforma^oq coUectwl hy 
'L>|>ez ™ nnrortuoately not pven lo iUe;^'orM unaUoY^. n.ir 
Lt luitiMlf, but «as elaborated by Pigafette into a sptem haTino- 
mzLiiffwdhihe prcraWni lipiniona of the ap, and m ibi® form 
was published in 15^I. Vet in the tnulst of ibis editor s ibeorieSr 
we can nl limes detect the orl^nal^ simple iTuthr as well ^ the 
motives wblcU led lo its pc^rrersion. l»pez had beard of a lake 
railed Achelunda (Aealunda for Acabn^ir nr mther O faJuUfa, 
in tbc language of Angola- fnun ^^bteh the Qun^ nnd 

niher rivers were stud io lake iheir rise; the Zaire also flawing 
tbrmieb it, lint besides this lake, which was of minor import- 
rttice, Fieafetta places two great lakes further e^t, m vrbicb, 
nervirdlng to him. are the anutccfl of the Nde, Zaire is 

evklenl. that 10 placing two lakes at the sources of lip -Nde, be 
sought to mainlRlo some agreement with Pinlemy, from whose 
authority Tiei erthelcBs be ventured to dissent icspecting the posi¬ 
tion of the Inkei. His words are as follows :— 

'■ It remains for ns la speak of the Xde, which does not rise in 
the routilrv of IVI Gbn (the Emperor <if AbvBBirtia)^ nnr yet m 
the moun^na of the moon, as Ptolemy writes, from two Jakes, 
east and west of each other, and 450 miles nsurHler. For in that 
laiiiutle lie Dingo and Angola on the one side, and Monninotapa 
ami Sofalah on the other, with 1200 miles from sea sea. !kow 
Odoardo (Tluarte Lopez) aflirms that tfitm is hirt OrtC /oAe in ihit 
rv^ion, on (be coniines of Angola and Aloiiomotapa. It is 195 


* B«HymDl*r» man hi tinmiidcifdl u m muiifint f«r Tbw 

firiiTmmit of iwoptir luturt Lu tb< Dccvlet uf Dr IVwnw wni an twnlioualwi d h 
ftrnuent •nit mauirrtt thtt i» triijcil itodcia !»»* rfliiw tbea temt In I* lUmdiuitv 
nulWlT wiai jMpKt tu P*m«. Vr t 0ti 4 (« llrfir pngn AgtlPmaE* for ^gwmhA; 
Stiitunu far Cbwm : Stiilio fw Cui«», tliw mon^ wi tk humlfrd* tthpthi, hmtt Iwi 
cucibrU vilb Mnitiitj, Hw CobiTo britif lupiicwetf is l»fc « coniinui 

Hihcv with iht Cliirt wbidi jou* llwr Ziiintir4a, (l»e tBUmf* «1» of tt)»( ptcM wfw 
(UHifauTicVl, KnK4 WB Owl, bi leme Snap* of llw p«tral tky, tbe ChLi* e&tWl, by a 
dcnjUr «TBr, iH* SuBrlio- 

I l>o CinUu vu At HiuBinbuiiM an bii rBlann. rTcan 1 uilik in t Lvpfi wnl la 
Confo in and AtArBii tiina Hoir rtsni^ Di^ Sanaa r^BidrU in UiiiiainiiU|(i frotn 
15SC 10 

t tfiiBj TxmnplM Diijdit Hcfiddumiof tbl« idiani^ of iBruiculkQQ; thin lha lim 
rAtmtii, nCBt Sc. m mIm CAU«d IcrlanpL A-uJ ilui)^a ■> tiw dAliva tim ; 

hui; it Could Mt he Ihal ilniugen Icdniing Ihm lUoieA ihould Iw Hblv Io 

drip iLetn of iuriniHEi- 
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miles id dteumclcr* am] iDfurmatiun respccliti^g il is rurnisliiHl by 
ibe pcitjtic of Aiifrala!^ anU by tliose of Alonomotapa and Sofolah; 
^vbu ^ve U9 a full ncc-fjunL df this whe^e they dvake Ri> mcniidd 
of aiiy other lake^ so that we may conclude that lUere b no i>thcr 
in thd&e Jatitikdes."' . . . . I t b liuc that ihcTC are two lakcs^ 
not liowi-wer lying cast and west, but north and south of each 
other, and about 4D0 miles astinder. The first is in 
latitude. The Nile issuing from il, drjcs not, according to Odo- 
arJo, sink in the earth nor conceal itself^ hut after Bowing north¬ 
wards it enters the second lake, which is 220 miles In extent, and 
b called by the natives a tea- Refipecilng thb Jake very positive ’ 
inloriDatioa b given us by the Aasichi, near Congo, ^hej say 
that dti the lake there are people lu great ships, who can write, 
have weights and measures, build boufies with stone and lime, and 
may be compared with the Portuguese; whence it is to he inferred 
that Prelc (jtan is mt far off.*'* 

The possege just quoted will, on mature fMmsidemtion, be found 
to Warrant the rd]U}wiiig conclusiuiis;—L The itihabitanla of Mo- 
nomotajio and of A ngoU t^meurred in represeming, that on the 
route between those countries there was a grcHil lake, and only 
one, 2. The Arutiki, north of Congo, also knew of a great lake 
to the cast of their country. 3,. '1'bough rigoTetla, in assuming 
that ihi'se accounts rererred not to the sajtie, but totlilferent bodies 
of water,^ may have been jncrcly overeauEious and anxious to shun 
the necessity of extending the newly-dlscovcred lake through 
seven i>r eight degrees of latitude, yet it is more probable that Ue 
thought to reconcile them in thb way in !S4»me me.isuTe with the 
auihonty of Ptolemy, which sccmc'd the more easy, os the distance 
between the sources of the N"ile, according to tbe Alexandrian 
geographer, corresponded tolerably (allowance being made for 
the diameters of the lakes) with the diifcreiicc of latliudc between 
the country of the Anisiki and Angola, 

But ibc I wo lakes which thus sprang from two sources of in^ 
formation respecting one lake, were not wlwdly separate, but were 
connected by ihe Nile Bowing northwards; and on the coitcrn 
side of this rtvcTt Ijctween the two lakes, Pigafctla placr^ ihc 
great empire of Monemugi^ to which, as he asserts (ciTimeouslv, 
though bia words long ctintinued to be Te]>eatcd), both Kdwa aiid 
Mfnnbosa were Bubjeol* This Ls^, we believe, the earliest mention 
of a natiun, which was afterwards for ages supp^vsed to occupy 
the vast area between Monomotapa, rVhyssiEiia, and C[>iigD» and 
to be closely etmnecled by commerce with the towns on the 
eastern coast of Afiica. It will be seen lower down that the 
country of the people here intended is in renlitj not far from iho 
eastern shores of tbe great lake, * 

* R,<tLkljtfiii? dri nraoi^ dj Cungu. ];i, tP. ' 
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Is jOso ihfl first Trriter who cxjiresily nnmi^ tlic Cunvrt 
(the Cuari or Quai'L at K£lw&) as one of the rivers which desccml 
from the lake. 

Although irapliek reliance cannot m general tte placed on the 
reports of mere compilers* jet we cannot refrain fn>ni fjuotin^ in 
this place a passage from Dapper^s ' DescrtpiioD of Africa/ 
which»if it he not merely an einlielhshetl paraphrase of Pigafetta* 
ortirrs certainly a remarkable confirmation of that autlioPs State- 
mcnis. Kail of Makoko" (the King of the Anziki)* says Onp- 
per^ **ond fiomewkat to the Bouili* is the kingdioiri of Monemugi, 
which othcTS call Xiineamayc. At ilie cKtremiiy of this coui^ry* 
as the blacks tell the Portuguese, is a lake which they call a sea, 
-conlfttning mony inliahited islands, and fmm which flow many 
rivers. On the eaBtcrn side of the lake is a land wkcro they hear 
the ringing of hells, and sec hLiildings like churthci, A people 
with smooth hair, darkt but not black, came from the cnst lo 
imdc with the islanders in the lake. They are more polished 
in manners, and belter aUtred than other natives, I‘he blacks 
of Pombo, when asked respecting the distance of the take, 
Hij that it is at least a 60 days' journey, going constantly east¬ 
wards.*'* 

The missionary, Joao Dos Santos, residetl some years in the 
Portagoese ]>oises&iona on the Cuamu^ great weight is thereforfi 
to be allacbetl to his testimony, however brief it Iw, rrspcctittg 
the geographical information derived from the nativ'es. His words 
are as follows :—The CftfTers say that they have heard ibai this 
river (the jSainliCKi) rises id a great lake in tlte centre of Ethiopia, 
from which issue also some other great rivers, flowing off with 
different immes and in various directions; and in the nuddle of 
the lake are many islands, well peopled, rich, and abcniiiding in 
provisions. They say also that this river is called Zambihu, from 
the name of a j^eoplc through whose territory jt passes on issuing 
from the lake, f Here we find reproducetl the ideas of De 
Barrets respecting the connexion between the lake and the river 
Zamb^, though free from the misprint wLicb disfigures that 
bistorinn*s pages. It iiill, however, remains for us lu Inquire 
w ho are the people from whom the river derives its tinme. 

The historian Do Couto alludes frequently to ‘Mlio famous 
lake in the middle of Africa j'' but in only one |>assage does he 
Slate a particular connected with it, which Lb likely to aid us in 


natOitTTing TUI Arnks. Amit. H37I, pL h, jjp, aiS-SHS. Malle-ttrun 
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connc<.imjj the rarlv acoounti nf ihe Great Lake wiih ihf«o of 
recenuloi^e ile relates, that 1570 , there issue.! from iW 
heart of Lihiopm. fnim ibe sbonra of ihut preat lake whenec flow 
Hie Cuama the Zaire, the Rnpta, and the Nile.-^bordes ,,f bar¬ 
barians like IwLiats. They eolleeied various savage tribes on the 
^ay, among others ibe ]VfacnbLr« and Ambios. They entered 
Monontotapa from the north.^ * 

It was jirobahty this irruption of wild tribes frf>m the north on 
the Ptirtugueso settletnents which led to the belief timt the 
country n<Jar the lake ivm the ■ Officina gentium/ whence first 
issued the hordes who at various periods laid irasie dlfrcreiit uuar- 
ters of the .^riciin coniiticnh A replon so phjsit^llv interesting 
and mysteri.m5 naturally atinuried the cm hellish men is of hist.* 
ncal spctmtation, and was made the scene of wonderful events 
tantasticallj raoulil«i from materials supplied by falschwid and 
exagperabon A penemlkation so specious was eagerly ajonted 
andobstmately retainetl. Wo find it stated that - there wls a 
C.llo.1 in their o,riic.iu;Urj Gangril«} in Congo, Jagas; 
m gigolo. Gninde,; Afrira) Zimha.! in 

i,Unopta, Galtiu; anil in Sierra Leone, Zombaa, a name aflcr- 
wird. changed into Manes, and who lived on human flcsb."t 
tic Agww's of Abyssinia were also reckoned as a branch of tills 
widolj^sprend nation, the names Agow, Agaphi, .and Giaga, being 
deemed the Mme* JVEodcrn w riters have contributed ibeir share 
to ibesc Cthncdogical absurdities. 

But in otticr Ut atrip these African wors and revolulions of the 
fancied grandeur w hich ha* alone caused them to he hypothetically 
referred to one great nation aprending from the interior, nniLing 

more ts nccessaiy than to examine tiirefnlly the original ac<!tmnLsof 
hose eveniSv And it wilJ be seen low er down, that unless w e eipel 
rite fabulous as far aa iw^sslble fmm its ludds in the vicinity of fhe 
Great Lake, wc shall hardly be able lo discern the truth In the 
vety^ saniy tap of liistoritaJ informatl.m which pr.»ceed to us 
Iroin that region. 

Rcpcemilg the irruplion of IhcAnhios on ibr Zambezi in 
L^\} we find nothing more than what is related hv Do Coaio, 

Jt apiwars lo bive chtsely resembled the march of the Mantaiijci 
lowanis the Or.ujgc nver in 1822, when the ravages of the in^ 
vadecs recoded on themselves in the shape of famine* “The 
harbanam toys Do Couto, - ate evcrytlling j human being*, 
oxen, buffaloes, wild beasts, snakes, and dogs; they left nothing 

+ 'i^ Knmlwii to iiguiiy 11,g. Senh. 

T JiiiJiIoTaJt nmlzirul dr Rlmnia. ji, 

^7 Th^npioi^r Tnorb Ad.fr,tuu, b 
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l.cl>in<l bft heaps of t™«. lo lbs <l«erl Ihey .leioured oae- 
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been easily repulsed by ibe small ft tree at ihe di spi>#ai ol ilic i or 

luimesc. 'Their WdeV was uamcdSenyAtiuco* 

'riiLa alannine inv^uion has been passed over in adence by 
iiriim on Afrirao geogoipbj and hlstaiT, «bo. OD “'‘t" 
l.na.1, magnify Imaieasurablj the petty tran of Iho MuniW o™i 
Mottimlttu. The formot of lliosc Inbos, tlwcHtng N.fc. of I cto, 
Iioine eiwig«l i" bostililira tvilb «)lnoof llio Mm;e all.M of lb<- 

PorlV«^ took po»se«ioi. of Chicarongo, about 1!) leases from 
that town. The captaio of Tots iinltlKlmtelj iniirchetf against 
Ihriiis ands simmitiisr Vbcir encampment, pvtt ihemall lo the 

to the number of 500. Their chiefs (duizum, who is said to have 
[Ktvfti the cninmte lu his hiiusc with skulls, fell on tbr* occasion. 

Such the end of the Mumbcks.* - . i_ r 

The htstory of the Moziiobss nffordcd a far belter ihcinc Tor 
cmbcllUbraen’t iind amplilrQation. In 15f>2' this tribe, whose ler- 
rilories !ftv on the northern side of the ZambcsEi, nearly op^«ite 
to Sena, provuked in a similar manner the hostility of the Forlu^ 
puese, Andrd de St. la^o, the capUiiTi ofTcte, who had just 
defeated the M umbos, crossed the river and marched ae^inst 
tliem on the one shle, while the captain of Sena, Pedro pernande* 
de Chavet, advancetl ti> attack them on the Other. The Mu- 
ziinbas, lyin^ in ambuscade, Jirst tut off St, Ingiiand his turopettiii 
folltwers, wlm imprurlemly marched it \o^ way a-liead of their 
native auijMaries, and then rnoviiig' rnpidly to the sened 

pVruandez de Chaves in the same manner. In this tmfortunale 
campiiipp:! the Portuguese lost 130 men, besides the two caplaina. 
The following year f 1KJ3) Don Pctlro de Soustv, the cjipiain- 
Cencral of MozanihiniiCi look measures to humble the Muzimbas, 
With 200 F^urijpcnn soliHera and a large body of natives lie in¬ 
vested their cncmnpinent or fortified town ; hut they defenildl 
themselves obstinately j his nrlillery made little ImprcMion on 
their intrcnchmcnts or barricades, and after enduring the hard- 
ahips of a two months" siege, he found it expedient to retreat, 
abandoning his artillery to the enemy* 'llie Jlnzlmbas, though 
again victoriona> yet made olfcrsnf pence, which were accepted i they 
protested at the Hinie lime that they were not the aggresora.f 

Bui n ihorl lime previous to these events, in it happendl 

that while Th* de Sousa Coiilinho was preparing to laj' siege to 
Momlmsa, he found ibfit the place was already inveiidl on the 
land side by a host of baflMiriaus calldl Zitnlias. I'hcscj as he 

• D& Cfitttii. Dev. X I- V, IT. Do* SfiDlat, fpl , <U V 

t DftCoato/Dve. Xt- c- iiriT* TV wfllw* »lw rX*lto3 iJie MnmhiH uitt 
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wsii infaniiDf], lictd taken Kilyi'a hy sii^irlsc ibe saint year, anti 
came Dri^innliy ffotn the banks of ilit Cvtuniiaj tvamlcrlD^ over 
half of Eihtojiiaj ancl devaurin^ everyiljog on ihc nay.^' ftFoin- 
liasn beings abandoned by its inliabitants, Cooiiiniio entered tlie 
town anti tht Ziinljas wiiJidrew; but tliey soon after reapjicared 
nl wliere they were checked, howet'cr, by the courage oi 

\lath- Mendez.de VasconceHos and 20 Portnguesej and an at my 
of iJOOO .Mt^saetjueioa, natives of the adjoioing coasts, coming soon 
after to the aid of the U>wn* ibe Zioabas ivefc completely defcaietl 
and dispersed, *’ This^” says Do Cotiio, was the end of the 
ZLmbaSj who had. eorrte dOO leagues from the country along tho 
banks of tho river of Sena (the Cuama)/'* 

Xow that these Ziinbas bad ever come from the neighbourhood 
of the Coftma or Zambezi may well bo doubted, nut withstanding 
the native lesdniony alleged in support of lUa statement. In 
forming an opinion on such a question Afficana would he tnueh 
less likely to inreilignle the truth than to allow ihemscdves to be 
guidiKl by the suggestions of Eumpcanj or by resemblance of 
names. It has been seeit that the M umbos and Mu^aditibas were 
small and settled commmutieSr situate in a country divided among 
jietty chiefa, hardly one of whom, pnd.mblyi could muster a ihuu- 
sand men ; and that the Inttcr obtained a fame aod celebrity which, 
witii the wrilCTA of tliosc days, might pass far strt'ngth aod num¬ 
bers, simply from their having signally Jcfeatifd the Portuguese. 
That an army of *20^000 men atwjiuld emigrate from otic of those 
states is not very creillble ; that it should peuetrate througli the 
numerous nations of the Mocim, and direct its attacks agalnsl the 
w'cll'built towns of the coast from Kilw-d nortUwards, where the 
(MipuiatUm is not only numerous, but superior in arms and civi!i?ji- 
tion to the natives of the interi<ir|; and thot having aqhievoil so 
many tiiumphs, it should at lost be totally rouicd by a homiful of 
natives, is all in the highest degree impruhablc. But wbeo it is 
also considered that the ^fuzimbos near Sccio, rose trom quiet 
obscurity into historical distlm-lion Just Mr« the defeat 

and dispersion of (be similarly mined tribe at Melinda ; that the 
name in question is of a funn so cimiiuou In Btvsteru Africa, that 
its very fr4irf|ueiJcy haflles the attempt to trace the conaesion of 
those that bear it; ami ibnt there Is at present a tnlie named 
Mosindia on the ror>st at Wasiinj^, near Moinbaoa* while a people 
uf similar name silU pu^iscss leTTitories im the northern side of 
the Zambezi, it will Ik.- inaniflhit that the identity or cutittuou 
origin s^^ught to Ije eslnblislied involves an ainuimt uf iniproba- 
biliiy Vkbich for ouLwcigbs the evklciicc offeri-d in its favour f 

* lipcjitl. XI, c, vL * 

f MiuinttnL T3iP»[ic llw It^mi •, ISliiimbui ibe ItumaUii lb*? lattfr rhiw njemnlTig on 
llw egut Stl milfli OJuTii of Cape [Vlgailo, Iw* lieen njiilakrti hy latHlotaJ f«t thil uf 
n ikalicfn. Do CifuIu (tier. IX. xir.) v^tlla Ihe pu]>ti|Bllk,4i ni.'i'llt ut tlie IZambeii eoll«c> 
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Werti fuUhcr nr^umeTil necessary m order to ex peso the inattc- 
quncy of ilie ^rounils on which il haj beeiii aiienipted to link 
together petty tribca lo ns to form them into one gre&t iiatitm, it 
would lie enough to direct attenlion to the superstructure of ab¬ 
surdity renrwl upon this bnsis^ CavaTzi da Montecoccolo> the 
historian of the Capuchin missions and a leading authority, gives 
the following account of the origin of the Jagaa.* A ivnrrior 
nametl Zimbo, chief of the Muzimbi,and whose mistress Tem ha¬ 
nd umbi ivas as martial ns himself, ravagetli Congo—-hut we are not 
told at what lime nor whence Zimbo camc.f Having laid waste 
that country he withdrew into the interior, and, joined by the 
^I umbos, penetrated tbrijugb the empire of Monemugi, One 
division of his innumerable army, under QuUura, adrauced 
against the Porlugoese, but was repulsed^ while tbe main body, 
led by Zimbo himself, continued its course to Kilwn, and so on to 
Melinda, where Li was defeated. Zimbo, thus compelled to re¬ 
trace his steps, continued his retreat fks far as the Cape of GiukI 
Hope, whence he turned northwards along the w eslent coast and 
enteretl Bengucla from the south, I'bere he died, but bis fol- 
luvvers, divided among many leaders, made iheif' appearance soon 
afterwards in Angola under the name of Jogas. 

There is no neeil of lengthened criticism in order to show the 
utter groundlessness of this narrative. Zimbo is altogether a 
fabulous personage; he ts nowhere mcnlioned In the history of 
Congo, which country was attacked by the Jagas several yeara 
before the Afuzimba rose into eminence, Tlie account of his 
attack on Monemugi and alUaiicc with the Mum boa is a tissue of 
mere lictioi] with gross ezaggeraiioiir In what follows, the real 
order of events is reversed, ilie attack on the Portuguese being 
mode to precede tlrat on the eastern coasts. The retreat t'O the 
Capeoi Good Hope and march to Angola, where the Muzimba 
became changed inlu Jagas many years after the predatory laonds 
thus named bad l>een aettlcd in that country, are all fabrications 
of the most unskilful kind. It is manifest that the ihcoKes eon- 
neciiug the J agos with the M uzlioba, and elevating these into a great 
nation coniiiig from the lake, are wholly without foundation,^ 


linslr Ttiii,l s pcodfl of nmtlsr now dwflL in itist ccduItt we ta«w 
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Earlier Notice of the Moviza, 

But there it one writer, Jarric, the Jesuit historian, who varies 
w idely, in an important particular, from all other authorities on the 
events in question. In s]>eakins: of the invaders who appeared be* 
fore Mombasa and Melinda, and who are elsewhere named Ziinbas 
or Muzimba.he calls them I rabies.* When describing their arms 
and custi>ms he evidently has in view the Muziinba near the 
Zarabexi. 'Fo what, then, arc wc to ascribe such a variance in a 
writer generally exact, and possessing large stores of missionary 
information ? The fact sceiiis to be that, like other writers of his 
age, he genemlueed somewhat incautiously, and having received 
an account of the irruption from the N. on the Zambezi in 1570, 
and desiring to represent all the unquiet tribes of Africa as mem¬ 
bers of one family, he made the tribe w'ho Ag^rcd on that occasion 
the bead of the family, and thus for the Muzimba substituted the 
Ambios, or, as he writes the name, Imbies. If this sup|>osition 
be correct, then his authority favours the conjecture that the Am¬ 
bios. or Imbies, who came from the lake, were no other than the 
M’Biza, or Movixa, as they are called by the Portuguese, who 
still fKtnipy its south-western banks. Having thus discovered 
who were the Ambios, we cannot hesitate to recognise in their 
allies the Macabires, a people rich in flocks and herds (from 
Muca-biri, a shepherd), who, with their industrious and com¬ 
paratively wealthy neighbours, were driven from their homes by 
some great calamity, which may perhaps be brought to light in the 
sequel of our inquiry.f 

Had the inventors and propagators of these tales taken the 
trouble to examine diligently the sources of .African history, they 
ct>uld not have failed to perceive that the |)ctty wars and tumultuary 
movements which they sought to elevate into grand conquests and 
revolutions, arc of very fret|uent occurrence in that quarter of the 
globe. Not long previous to 16*24 the country between Tetc and 
i^iia was kept in disturbance by a chief n.vmed Hemozura, who 
was said to have an army of 20,000 men. The missionary accounts 
of these wars present nothing remarkable or certain except the 
self complacency of the ignorant writers and the extravagant bad 

* Jvric. Histotiv dn cboMs tnraioniblca, &c., tom it. p. 1«3. 

f Hacs4i<ri, a ibfplMfni, in ibe BamU or Aitfulsa UDxnsgr, makes in tks plorsl, 
Aca-liiri; but a Portusues* would bs more likely to uj klacabires. In order to jusUfy 
tbis attempt to explain from ibe Angolan language names occurrit^ in ti^ centre of 
Africa, it will be rnougb to state that from the cofifiucs of the Hotientuti in the south 
to the equator oti the eastern coast, and to Cameroons on the western, there is but one 
family of languages which may be apfiromiately called the ZingUn languagra. 
NotwitbsUudiuf the variety of dialects, racb tribe can uiKlerstand its neighbours. 
There is little reason to doubt that a native of Angola would be axm able to make 
himself understood in Zanzibar. We are justified in calliug iht Movtza comparathrely 
wealthy. The Caaembe's envoy, in deswbtng bis route to Trte, mys ^I>as Neves, 
p. 397), on rraebing the Anuuigua, ** he« en»ls the nation of the Vrfr^ that is, of 
the ricU |woule; he sneaks at the Moriza. The Mumhw were, according to Cavaiii 
(p. 146), ** Natiouc ai csrrcitio pastorale.** 
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taste with which they relate incredible barbarities perpetrated by 
the natives. But along with them we find the folloiring descrip¬ 
tion of the lake from the pen of Luigi Mariano, a missionary nt 
that time residing near Sena:—* 

The lake of Hemosura is 97 days distant from Tete. From 
Moravi to the lake is half a league, as 1 have been assured by one 
who had noted every porticular. From tlic lake flows the river 
Cherim. extremely gentle at first, but its bed being afterwards 
divided by numerous rocks, the stream becomes too furious to be 
navigated. Moravi lies between the lake and the Zambezi; tbo 
town is well peopled, and there are merchants in it with whom we 
carry on a great trade. Beyond that, there are two prindpol 
kings; the one is Massi, who is 15 days distant from Moravi, the 
other is called Rouenga, and is 5 days' journey farther off. The 
people of Rouenga beyond that distance have no knowledge of the 
commencement of the lake, so great is its extension. It is 4 or 
5 leagues wide, and in some places the land cannot be seen across 
it. It is all sprinkled over with islands, where those who navigate 
it can stop for rest. There is a great abundance of fish in it; 
the depth is 8 or 10 fathoms, and the Mozambique winds raise a 
great sea on it; so that whoever would go there for discovery 
ought to go in April or May. The shores of this lake have 
plenty of millet, flesh-meat, and ivory, which may be had cheap. 
There are many boats there called cocAi.t For an expedition of 
discovery to this quarter it would be rer|uisite to have a good stock 
of merchandise of the kind in demand on the Cuama, such as 
pieces of cloth, strings of beads, large and small, and besides 
this it would bo necessary to have forty people between whites and 
blacks; and it is thought that it would be a very difficult under¬ 
taking, particularly in case of such a cruel war being kindled as 
that which r^es at present. Nor would it be possible to go by 
way of Massi, the king of which is friendly, because, among other 
difficulties, travellers arc there liable to be attacked by severe 
sickness; and, finally, the long navigation on wearisome rivers in 
ill-fashioned boau, passing through the territories of barbarous 
Caffers, who arc little to be trust^, would render such an expe¬ 
dition a fearful matter; nevertheless, I shall not hesitate to pro¬ 
ceed on it, having received the holy commands to do so.”J 

• I^n« Anna* it' Etio|iU, Halabn’. Bnuil • Goa. Rome. 1827 n 33| 

(Bowlho, p. ar. Mariano «<u 
miitakra wbn bo rapinord that it beloognl to tbo Lu^guac* •|«ka« nwo 

. J. u " *** ** ibo Poftogiimr, n. 131) metl in •Ultno 

IW rreo^-W sn edition of dbeovny m .b» 1 jTe. tbo French tntl 

byjorno^bignityof np««on,lm. mwW MorioLo «t 
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The Lithe of HemosMra. 

The first iWng that cslUs for rentark in this account La iLu 
name Hcitioaura, given Ut the lake, perhaps for want of a beUfr^ 
from the chief who at that lime figuretl so conspicuously on the 
northern 3!<ie of the ZamhcKi- But it is Htill more probable that 
the name used in the original infurmatioti was Murusura, ami that 
INIariano Or his etbtor, confounding the two names, or venturing 
mslily on emcndatioii, preferred that winch was more fainihaj to 
them, as beiitg therefore the more autbcnticr* By the winds of 
iVlojtumbicjue we must imderstarHl the westerly winds which during 
March and April blow strongly in the ^ItMHlmbique channel. 
Witii respect to the river Cheriinj said to fltnv from the lake, it is 
evident that Mariano bad in new a river (iucrimba, that is to say, 
a river entering the sea somewhere oppiwite to the QuerimlMi 
islands. The other geographical details furnished by the Jeauids 
letter may he iliscussci] with more advantage bereaftcT. 

From what precedes, it will be evident that already in the be¬ 
ginning of the seventeenth century a number of jiariiculari respect¬ 
ing the lake were known which, had they Iwcn skilfully cnmbined 
and viewe<l in just relation to one another, woalci have formed a 
Valuable accession (o geography. It was kmjwn that there was a 
great lake in the interior of Africa, on the route between Angola 
ami Monomotapa, two months' journey from the former country, 
nml sonieivhere to the N. of I’elc j that with respect Id form and 
dimensions its length was com|>araiive1y very greut* that there 
were many Talands in it With a numerous population j that the 
natives called it o jf&i i that it had some coonciion, at least by 
fiatne, with the Zambezi; that a people named Amhioa orlmbies 
(M’Biia) dwelt tm its shores towards the Zambezi ■ while on its 
eastern siile Wits the great kingdom of Moncmugi, and oti that 
side a|si> the Quavj, or river of Kilwa, was supposed to issue 
from it. 

But this information had not the effect of routing the enter- 
prisc of the Foflugucse, although great benefits might have twen 
expected lo acctuc to their ctiloiiies on both sides ot the African 
continent, from the exploration of the route overland liclwccn 
them. Do Con to Feelingly laments the inertness of his country¬ 
men. ** We arc beaten/’ he says, on our own ground by the 
English and the Dutch ; wherever they go. they are sore to make 
discoveries ; whereas wc remain in Ignorance of the value and ex- 
Lent of <iur own possesaiousj because ive are Purlugucse.’t 

♦ U muft be obeemU Tlmt tri tit* Leltrre A iiiiue tloi hiilo^ of lb* tbicf HeiHiiwnrs i* 
fnllnved iBimnluilelj i»j Mittiwio’e iBooutit of tb* lAc of Tli*i cuielre 

ftitue i* Bid to bavo liftitBcd etmipalfiit. AiwtlK*^ i«iit warriai, ihe oft^ 

Mumboft. vu, M biu been called Qailnirtt; may not drit* iiMiikei luiTe' bern 
nlaJtcd mKiHoAi*! dft j ifaltoa wilb ihatof Nii,la,or, in ibf pliiMJ, AmMolii, eWulucil 
by iomt tr(b« Pfaf SaJsl, and vlikli tignilVM “ freio flbive ’ or ^j^■#lTcoJ}■ * 

t Oct-. 1X, e. sjiv. 
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same LUtnnQU retatrSj^ ibnt Francisco Rarreio, wben n|i|Ktmict1 lo 
ronijucT the ^old mines of Monomotiipaf begun with atlacking 
Palia nail other towns on the eastern ciiast of Africa by way of 
prelude lo bis granil enterprise. " While thus engaged he made 
the acf|uajntiuicc of some Moitrs fSawabili) who are exircmely 
intenigeut and are used U* travel tbniugh oery part of the inte¬ 
rior* FrfHn some of these, who were of the kingdom of Atoiulo 
(Watooduij, he learutil that from Kifnn or Atumlo the other sea 
of Angola might be reached wiih Ji journey of 15 or 20 (150 or 
200 T) leagues i and. that they sometimes vi»Urd n market where 
they met traders fft^ns that other sea, and bartered with them. 
“ 1 fotmd,^^ continues Do Couto* among the rccortis in ?kIo£ani- 
bique a letter from Barreto to Uic klng^ Btatlng these factit,, hut 
omitting, unlortunately, an aemunt of the route across; and with 
it was the king^s reply, recalling the generul^s attention to the 
main business (the conquest of the mines).'* * 

There were not waiiURg at the same time abundant proofs of 
DDiiLmercial intercourse carried on between the two coasts by the 
natives^chlEily, it w as said^ by tlmse of Butna, n suppnsetl k inborn 
of i lie interior adju li! i ng M onomoiapa f Dos Ssnios saw in Sofalah 
articles of European manufacture which had been brought in this 
way from Ang^da. The i>!>£BibiUty> and evea the facility, of tra- 
%'eUing m^iirland froiD tlie f^mberi to the Quau^ were earnestly 
inaintainec] by some of the be^l-informed writers of the seventeenth 
century,^ 

Nevertheless it was not till near the close of the last century 
that any steps w ere taken by the Portuguese government to explore 
the interesting regions adjoining the African colonies of that king¬ 
dom* In Iryfj Francisco Jose dc Lacetda e Almeida, a gentle¬ 
man of some scleniific attainments, w-as sent to prosecute disci»- 
veries from the eastern side, aud,. to aid him more edectually in Lis 
pieparutions, he was appointctl governitrof the Rios deSena* On 
arriving in the colony he was thwarted in every movement by the 
local authorities, hut on the other hand found that his projects of 
discovery had l>ecn anticipated, and a jmth into the interior cleared 
for him by a private adventurer. A creole^ named Gonrjilo Cae- 
la no Pereira, ha*l established himself on ihe iiurthem side of ih^- 


* Ilrod. IX, c. sx, 

-nl ir'^ ‘ Abuia>* 

I Hr tn Ih Uutt 1 hr worfl fur pnph ( ttnjfiJi, the n1 ursi ci/ hi ..p,'.. - \ ■ 

Wha*tl«krd IV in Qr2 Jrrr JHH 

luw.i iV ™jn* or iht niL^t f Ihf AhultoK •bfli IJ 

w*Tr HtulM by the i4±nr luinr, hal ibe PutfumiM* tfunJjh- k_ L * 1 . ^ i nlUfW iUiVi 

u, .„d j„.„ vpiuj,^ 

If'* ’ iaj, (tpm.iH. “ urd daubUn,. 
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Pereiras Journey to the Cazembe. 

Zambezi, about three days* joumcr fmm Tete, aiwl mtuntainetl .*i 
lucratire commerce with the interior by mciins of Muzimbazos, or 
native itinerant traders. In ibis way be became nc<|uaintc<i with 
tbc Moviza, an industrious tradings people; and by tbeir means 
ajH^in he openetl an intercourse w'ilb their sovereijrn the Cazombe. 
Xhe field for his enlerjirise beings thus enlarged, he determined on 
sending his son with a large quantity of merchandise U> the dis¬ 
tant capital of that chief.* 

In May, 1796, Manoel Caelano Pereira started from Marengue. 
3 days distant from Tete, with a numerous retinue of slaves arol 
Moviza. Trailing os he went, which necessarily caused delay, he 
reachetl in 45 days the river Aruangoa, t%hich falls into the Zam¬ 
bezi at Zumbo, above Tete, and must have consequently flowed 
towards his left hand. This river, which was ennsed in can<x?s, 
divides the territories of the Maravi chiefs fn^m those of the Mo¬ 
viza, Crossing the country of the latter people, he came in 20 
days to their northern limit, at a river callctl Zambezi. Hut 
tliis,*’ o!)seTv*es Lacerda, “ cannot be our Zaml>ezi, nor any of the 
rivers that join it from the Chi’rc upwards. I>ecause the Zainliean 
of the Moviza flows to the right band with respect to one who 
crosses it going from Tele; and in that quarter (on the right 
hand) there is, accortling to the native accounts, another river, of 
which I shall speak presently.” 

The Zambezi forms lltc boundary between the proper dominions 
of the Cazembe and the country of the Moviza, who are tributary 
to him; or, as Lacerda expresses it in the phraseology of the na¬ 
tives, ** between the country conquered by his father Aturopua and 
that which he conquered himself.** A journey of 30 days fn)m 
the river brought the traveller to the town of the Cazembe, by 
w horn be was well received and kindly treated during a residence 
there of six months. Pereira’s account of this monarch’s state 
and demeanour—his rigorous justice, or, as we should call it, 
barbarity—the discipline of his troops and the sujKrior civilization 
of his people, whom Laconia compares in this respect with the 
Mexicans and Permians at the time when America was first dis¬ 
covered—has alreatly appeared in various publications, and need 
not be here repealed, Klan^ geograplucal particulars collected 
by him still call fur discussion. On his return to Tete he was 
accompanied by an embassy, com{H>sed of a prince of the Moviza 
and a chief named Catara. who ha<l been U> Angola, and who 
furnished in detail an account of the route from tlic Cazembe to 
Tetc, which may be occasionally referred to with advantage. 

* Lkccnta’i ditpatebea, rauUutiug an account of IVrrira'i jourorf, forinrd port of 
the materioli from which Bowdich compiled bu volwinc oti tbc Diacovertea of the 
I'ortugucae, ftc.; Init them documenti have been liDC* iiabliabct) entire in a little 
Purtugueee woik entitled * CoiwideraoM politica* e commerciaea aobre oa Ileicofaei- 
meiitua e pjaacaadci doa Portugueae*,' he. liiboo, 1830, by Joai Aaccurww daa Nevea. 
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Rut wc must now turn to consider the mysterious river above 
alluded to. Bc}ond the new Zambezi, Pereira came, it appears, 
to a lagoon of such extent that he 8|>ent a day in crossing it, with 
the water to his waist. “ According to the natives,” sajs Lacerda, 
this lagoon discharges its waters bv two canals, one into the 
Zambezi and the other into the river Murusura, on the Imnks of 
which the king above mentioned (the Cazembe) resides. This 
river Murusura passes behind the mountain of Morembila. which 
is near the mountain opposite (to Sena), calletl bj our people 
Manjava*matupc, or Chirc; and they (the natives) take 3 days 
to cross it (the Murusura) to the town of the Cazembe, resting on 
islands by night.* 'I'bcy add also that their Zamirezi joins this 
river (the Murusura) a goo<l way below the lowm (of the Ca¬ 
zembe).” Lacerda then g«)es on to remark that the .Moviza, 
being great travellers, might possibly be well informed respecting 
the course of this river; though Uic great breadth of the stream 
in the countiy of the Cazembe is hardly 'reconcilable with the 
moderate size of the Chire; and yet this might be explained by 
the fact tliat the river above flows through immense plains, while 
below it is confinctl by mountains. Finally, however, he inclines 
to the opinion that the Murusura flows to the east of the Chirc. 
ami is one of tlio rivers which enter the sea between Quilimane 
and Mozambique. 

The word M urusura was new to Lacerda, or else he could not 
have so far mistaken the information §^ven him by the Mo^-iza, for 
it signifies the teo/er or ttxUers, and is used here as the deni»mina- 
tion not of a river, but of the great lake. This might be sus- 
)>ected at once from the great brearJih assigned to the Murusura 
and from other circumstances, but the fact will become quite 
manifest when we shall have surveyed the lake from its opposite 
or north'eastern side. 

In 1835. an intelligent Sawahili. or Mohammedan native of the 
eastern coast of Africa, named Kbamis bin Oihm&n, usually re¬ 
siding in Zanzibar, but who travelled much on the main laml, 
came to London, attemled by a slave, a native of Ido. From these 
men, the former in |Xirticular, a good deal of information was ob¬ 
tained, but what was furni»be<l by the latter bears more imme¬ 
diately on the matters which we are now discussing. 

Na^ib tlic M'yao was a strong-built young negro, of middle 
size, with good forehead, large eyes, and open ctiuntenancc; fea¬ 
tures not coarse, and complexion of a pale, dull block, not inclin¬ 
ing in the least to brown. Mis native country Ido was described 
by him os populous and fertile, being well watered by streams 

* Dovdieb bep makes looenia wj that Pmini took tkm daj* to cram ib« 
Mumaura, a mtauka c a lcwU S w l to de^r« the iafbnnatioQ ofTeml of tMariy alt its 
valot. I 
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Tuniting into ihe LlvuinaH Ooing' from Kilw-n t» Hfl, ilje tm- 
\cllpr readies ikc LivGmn in yjj ur SO daja. Xliis is agreai river, 
IVtih trees on its banks af suck inar^nituiie tbnt canoes capable of 
hn]Jin|>: 30 or 40 [leople can lie hollowed frniti ikeir trunks, 
lievond the Liruma, on a kill near the tWpt Mulomlneri^ is the 
I own tif Kungombe. ibe kin" of rtbich does not allow atrao^ers to 
pass with out ppn" dteir respects to him and making him a pre- 
senL A Journey of 6 weeks from Kilw a, fir of 15 days from the 
Lirumaf brings ike irardler lo the river Kelingu^ on w-hich stands 
Lukelingo, iLn capiinl of Uo. 

The Miyao (the Muj^uof the Portoguese]), or unlives of LSo.are 
murk esteemed in the slave-market of Xaozihari where 7000 or 
8000 of them are s^dd annually; but of this number a large pm- 
portion go voluntarily into n-rritude, seeking their for tunes. Tfiey 
Carry down to the coast for trade was and tvory; for tlicir own 
use they manufacture some narrow cotton doth/striped blue and 
white. On tkc liver j\rhungo, elmuI 2 days* journey from Luke- 
lingt>^ are the Mahango, who ore deseribca): as being white petJpIe : 
women of this nation fetch as high a price in the market of ^ian- 
zihar us the bandsamest Ahyasinians}* the men are seldom seen 
HI slavery. Their prowess in war is much dreaded, and an alli¬ 
ance with them constitutes the chief protection of the Miyon 
Against the Atnetju towards the coast, who, being supplieci with 
fire arms from Mozambique^ harass iheir ocIghboLm with slave- 
hunting incursions. 

1 he road from Lukelingo lo the Interior crosses two lively 
streams, one shaded whk gum-copal trees, the otJicr. the Kiuipe, 
overgrown w-ith canes, and then winds tip the sides of N jesa.f 
1 his mountain is very high, and hail-stormt (min-slnnes, bs Nasih 
eaprcsawl it) are frequent on it; but In this, a$ in every other jvift 
of eastern Africa to wkidi oar iiiquirici have extended, snf>w is 
c|aiic unknown. Geese and other water-fowl resort to the summit 
of the rnoimtain in countless numbers. N jesa is densely peopled, 
iljfi! cotLages or hamlets^for there arc no towns or villages—'being 
thickly and uniformly spread over its surface. 

Fmm ihe summit of Xjesa maybe seen, at t be distance of 8 
day^ journey-iliat La, from 40 lu 50 miles-N'*yassi. or //le 
writh numerous islands spriukled on its surface, A small river, 
ihn Matuixt, w_hich is often dry, descends to it from the mountain. 

I he waters of N yassi nre quite fresh, and ahmund in fish The 
lake IS navigated in canoes matle of the hark of sewn logo- 
ther. and large enough to hold 20 persons. Its south-westem 
shores cannot be deseried from any place on the opposite side 


* 3000 (tolUn bar*- l)«n paid fcr cmp. 
t TbtaamF (ivBj bj Nauiblo ihp 
loi] probalilr ttirgiitlnj ilip luoic. 


of ihi-ip itnfliu^ CwnASiTruhi, it Arabic j br 
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known to the Sawahili or to ibe Mlyao, but its breadth U confi¬ 
dently stated to be a 3 days’ voyage, {Middling 6 or 8 hours a day, 
ami resting by night on some island. Its length, accortling to 
Na^b, is a voyage of ‘2 months at the same rate, towards the set¬ 
ting* ** sun, by which we must pmbably understand the N.W.; but 
he added that an English ship might sail the same distance in 
one month. 

The people dwelling on the shores and islands of the lake are 
called in general Mun’yassi. I’hose at the fixit of N jesa are 
the Mucomango, five of whose islamls were known to Nasib. He 
had heanl of another nation of Mun’yassi at a great distxmce 
northward (north-westward) called Mucarangn, whom he subse¬ 
quently and spontaneously explained to be the same os the Mo- 
nomoezi. The Mucomango trade with the M’biza, or, os the 
Portuguese call them, Moviza, who inhabit the opposite shores of 
N’vassi. These two nations and the Mucamnga or Monom«>cxl 
closely resemble one another, being tall and handsome, not block, 
but of brown complexmn, and similarly marked on the temples. 
Tliev are also distinguished by their industry, ct>mmercial act!- 
vity, and comparative civilization. 

Nanib knew nothing of the Cazembe, at least by this name, but 
he hml heard of Muropua, a g^reat kingdom at an immerue 
distance. When questioned respecting the Maravi he denied the 
existence of a nation or people of thU name; but there are chiefs 
BO entitled : his king (the king of lao) is a Maravi, and so is the 
chief of Kungouibe. Thus the Maravis of geographers may be 
classed with the Dembos, Jagas, .MilCias, and Fumos, nations un¬ 
known to the Africans by these names, which are properly only 
chiefs' titles.* In the present case the title seems to extend 
through the high lantl from the Zambezi to the Livuma. Hut 
tlicre was another interesting particular learned from Xasib; 
when asked re|>entedly whether he had ever heard of the river 
Murusura, he manifested increasing impatience, till at length he 
found means of explainii^ that the question was absurd, for Mu¬ 
rusura (morisuro) is not a proper name, but siginfies veater in 


* Band, wbo «m • T«ry imwaot man, sod can b* rcckoocd an suthoritjr only u 
to what b« actually law, diKioMa uncmwcioualy the true afiplicalkw of tb« word Jags: 

** In all thu camp (16,000 rtroDf) thvrt wrerr but twelve natural jafu that were tbeir 
captaina, and fourteen or flflrra women." (Purebar bk Hilgrinu, vol. ii. p. 977.) It 
k probable that tbe iMune of tbc Amakoei (on the eaatem fraotier of the ^pe cfolony) 
ia dertred in like manner from Nkoao, a chief or rich roani but tlte natar Am^oai 
briuf first med by tbe (tona^ua Hottmtoti, wbo subaeqoetitly became mixed with the 
Caflm, dilfrr* from its root in barbf tbe clucking sound. Do Couto mp (Dc^ XI. 
eiii.) that the Caflers bare no kinft but cncoessa. Tlie chirfs round Tetr bore the 
same title (Dec. X. c. xr.).. Again, is there not ream toeutficct that tbe Mumhm, wbo 
bare nerer been heard of since they flnt alarmed tbe Portuguese, were only a branch 
of tbe Mucaranns nation, who call their king Membo (Dus SaiitMi,fol. 63)t Tbe title 
I'unto given to the village chief or elder seems common to all tbe Zingian 
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general; so that N’vassi, or the $ea, maj, it U evident, }>c also 
called Murusura, or the icater,^ 

Lacerda, in his dispatch containing the narrative of Pereira, 
ol>sones, that the cloth with which the Movixa bartered was ob- 
taiiicil b^r lhem from the Mujdo (Miyao), and that these again 
procuretl it from Zanzibar, to which place much of the trade once 
belonging to Mozambique ha«l been transferred. “ The Monza,’’ 
he a<ltis, “ being great traders, go a long way into the country, and 
even penetrate at times to Luilhim.” In this name it is easy 
to recognise the Portuguese abbrenation of Lukelingo; and 
Lacerda argues that the Moviza may be supposed to be well 
acquainted with the course ami outlet of the Murusura, since they 
must cross it on their way to the capital of Uo. Hut we have 
^ready seen that the traveller from lao to the .Moviza must cross 
N yassi, and the water*pasugc in each case takes three days, the 
nights being spent on islands. These circumstances, combined 
w-ith the estimates of geographical position, prove beyond a doubt 
that the .Murusura. or tcater, having on its western shores the 
Moviza and the Cazembe's tiominions, is identical with X’yossi, or 
the on the eastern side of which dwell the Muceman'^o ami 
the .Monoinoezi, both similar to the Moviza in physical character 
and national marks. For the Murusura, respecting wliich our 
information comes from its western side, is limited, as to position, 
SI routes from 'I’cle through the country of the 

Moviza, and by the statements of these people that it passes be- 
himl (eastward oO the hills of .Morembala. Hut of X’yassi we 
eastern shores arc 15 days’journey from Lukelingo, 
which IS a month or 6 weeks distant 'from Kilwa, and 2 months 
or more from Mozambique. Wo must suppose, therefore, cither 
that the Murusura and N’yassi are one ami the s.*une lake, or else 
ttat there are here tw'o lakes of similar characters, extremely 
close together, ami both embraced at iheir southern extremities 
by the tribes called Maravi. Hut the Moviza and .Miyao speak 
III but one lake interposed lietn een them; and consequently the 
Murusura must be the sea, or N’yassi. ^ 

The imjMjrtance of establishing the fact, that what Lacerda, 
relying on the testimony of the Moviza, calls the river Murusura* 
IS m reality the great lake, or N’vassi. will become manifest on 


loW walcr. Th. iloria on ihe other .ide oT the 

!. "* thtsccouul of th« rouli* fniin th« C'onmhc to Ttt# 

bj , nali« (Ihu Nerct. 

I .!!!*? I BowUiii does iwt im- 

l^re tbe laitw by cb^gii^ ,t mto Kokooro. S*m^ tli.l not nowra Uoffuac* nor 
nioufli to rnsblc him to explain tbt puticuUr fbroo of ibme •nrerxl rxptc*. 

mwro thr plurxl^aud ^ruaro and co-rUoro (wbieb Utter Naaib ««mrd to nwfrrV 

sbUt,Taemm,p,rbai» of manner, as tbcplacrir^*/**«/«•. ' ^ 
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rcfleilmg that ihR road fimm Teto in Lucotida, tbfl cftpital af tbc 
Cazembq, Us ihc beaten rcjad from Monomolapa in Angola; ihnl 
Use abundant information which wo possess rcapecting that njatl 
conlaLns no further aUnsinii to lUe lake; Uiai the various acMu^* 
of Uie lake derived from the people on its eastern side are J" 
manner silent as U> its western shores, and do not in the least help 
us to a positive knowlctlge of the fact that the shores occupied by 
the MonomDeja on the one side, and the subjects of the Cazembe 
on the other, are w ashed by the waves of the same narrow sea i so 
that if Laccnla'^s words respecting the river Murusurn harl re¬ 
maned without eluddaiioo, we should still wantconfirniaiionor the 
aocieni accounts which place the great lake near the country of the 
Moiioinocrij and on the ordinary route between the opposite cumLe 
of the continent; and with it we should want also the certniniy 
resulting from the harmonious union of so many authorities. 

Pereira, as we have seen, spent 95 days on his journey to Ln* 
ceiula. ButCaEdra, the CozemWs envoy, reckon^ only 3^1 days 
from his chiefs residanco to Java, 5 days from Tetc, Pereiro in¬ 
cluded in his account the delays occaaioneiLl by trading, and thus 
esemplifies the mode of hjitering on tilt mod which lengthens so 
immeaxuraUly the itineraries of native Africawa. When Mari:uio 
thtreftirc irll US that lake Ilemasura (written probably forMum- 
aurn.) is 97 days from 'I'cte, we can at once perceive that ho only 
communicates whnl he had hoard from one who trai'clled like 
Pereira, The nearly equal length of the journeyi in the two 
casei might sa|!ge5l also at first view iheir tcferenca to the sauio 
route and destination. But ^Mariauo^t infornrant takes no notice 
of the Moviza, nor of tho numerous rivers on their side of the 
lake t nil hu slatemonu refer to its ensEern side; for towards tliat 
side exteods the title of hlatavi; llio kingdom of Mass! mentioned 
in the Jetuifs letter is hut a misprint or false reading fur Niassi, 
the suppcM«l ot>unlry of the Mun^yossi; aud in liis Rouenga wo 
can rccogulM the country of ibc JMuCBiauga : indeed, the circum- 
stance tlnat Mnsai (N'yossi) is placed by him 15ihi.ys friuii hlnravi, 
leads to the canjeelure that the scat of authority thus indicatcKl 
was nu other than LukcliugOi and that when Roueuga is said to be 
5 clays further (thcui Mrtssi), we must simply understand that it is 

days from the capital of leu. 1 f then we he right in supposing 
that HcunnsuTa was vniitcn, by way of emendation, for hfurusum, 
and that Mossi b a misprint for Kutssi, the name of the sea being 
also mistaken for that of a nation, it fullowa that Mariano's lan¬ 
guage. correctly interpreted, proves directly the identity of the 
Murusura w iili Nyossi, 

Na&bV nmaier, Ktiamii bin OtJiman, had also been frequently 
to the shores of the lake, or, as the Sowihllf call it, TJtkji, Ami 
here again, ^ it deserves to be remarked, jiafive sources may be 
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detected in ilie inforijifttioncpf eur early giw^pljers; for, os en the 
eastern sttle of Africa tlieQuanza was said to flow from Aclieliinda 
(A-caliinua), which in ibe Jaog^uiige of Angola means ibe sea, &> 
on the eastern ride die Quari was reporlcdi to descend from Zt'be 
—that is, Ziwa in Sawabili, or llie lake. The route taken bv 
Klumxs to the lake w'as not that whicb Leads from Kiln a to Luke- 
lingo, but up the tidlej? of the Luhji, a river so link known to 
freo^aphers, and yet of so mueb importance (for it is probably 
the greai»?st river of eastern A frica), that some notice of it tiere 
would be escuaabk* even if tbore wore no reason for our enicr- 
taining fjuesiion of its connexion with the lake.* Our cbiid' 
authorities shall be^ Lieutenant Hardy, >vho accompanied Captain 
Smec when the latter was sent by the government of Bombay in 
1811 to Collect informaiion on the eastern coast of Afrir*, and 
Ivlianus bui Otlimdn, the errors of the Lngllsli officer's Journal 
wiiL resperct to proper names being corrected by the experienced 
SawAhilLf 

The tnouth of the Lubji lies due W* of the water!ng^place on 
the westerJt side of klonfia island. This river indeed is supposed 
to have many montlu, but the branch here Indicated is that ivhJcb 
retains the name, and may lie conjectured to be the most northern 
of tUL and to follow closely a chain of tills extending from the 
S.W ♦ to Point Puntu Though not above 400 yards wide at the 
entrance, and diQicult of access, it is a great river a few miles up, 
being iti some pj^s orduiarily above a league iu whfiU, aud 
during the dooda, in April, xMay.nnd June, expanding into a sea, 
Arab vessels of 150 tons burilen can ascend it for a week, and 
ftJT a month; its further navigTitimi ia prcvcxttcd hv the ra- 
pidity of the streaiti, Crocudiles and hippopotami are unnsuollv 
numerous in this riven 

The ^untry rie.ar the mouth of the Luliji occupicil by the 
Maxingja.| Towards the summit of the Della, and ou its southern 
side, are the Denkarclio, wluiae huts arc constructed on slakes ai 
some height from the ground, for secuiity perhajjs not onlv from 
sudden flg^jd*. bm alwi from the attacks of wild beasts. These 
jrcople carry their plaintains. melons, arid other fruits in canoes down 
tlieQuavL to Kihvjj, making the voyage in a single day: whence it 
may be inferred that this river is a branch of the Liifiji, or at least 

• ft a Kiiiairkiljr^ tlint bu i™:* of eIiU fiYCT, tl» ]Acy|<irt iuilL m.t»i riusoui cm []w 
BMiMW twill aud tbff thihI rifrc|iiictilrd bj nitive Uuirrt, ihould bo rouiul in 

1. 1 Owed, tu iuiilDitir 4t Jlond- vU i buij aocnwipiinruis Ljp]^ t 

Otoffioy ■ Xtonoit ail a Chirtof Madoj^flitor, lLodiI, ISltij, itw iK-itiuu of di» 
nvrr 1 niciih tf Ludubulnl tiy ibe tmmr uf wiiU^ Oifldffr. 

t kliamii bad Tiiil^it iFalis, P^nris, lbs l£«l ifFO, Mmkj^wikr, tl» In]* uf Botixbijn, 
SlaonOiu, »[i4 hut tuleni wilb Capt, Omtn u ibf=f oxVtl at acaL ^4 

*uiil Ku^rn Amcft, He cdolil eufitiTtrm fonitw-n lanuiiitfeJ, 

t 1^11 Iwmc mu 10 iign Lty tbe mod or liwl the waior. The Muole tcr* 

iiiUMtM fixtfii their [Emtorj. * 
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ihat il tlrains lUe country* inundatetl by ihe latter. A We the 
Mazinjria, on the northern bank, are the W inzira. the Kuffuru, 
who also possets the mljacent bills, and the M sapira. ()n the 
southern bank are the Mantu and Wohiha.* The country on 
both sides is extremely fertile, nroducinp two crops of nee or other 
grain a-year. The tribes dwelling near the Delta are accustomed 
to rely much on the bounty of nature; but the higher the nrer is 
ascended the more numerous become the signs of indust^ and 
cultivation. The people arc everywhere fond of trade, and kind 

to strangers. ,, 11 r u 

As a sequel to this account of the Lufiji we shall add, from the 
same authority, a description (evidently due to a different in¬ 
formant) of an«»thcr remarkable river further S. “ The Ncarsfer 
river is 16 days S. of Tanquirra (Kilwa Takirif) : one branch of 
it enters the sea at a place called Muggore (Mongao), where 
there is a harliour anil town of the same name, riiis river is said 
to extend to the opposite coast, and though narrow at its entrance, 
becomes 2 days’ sad across for boats with a fair wind, most parts 
of it higher up. There is a very high swell, and generally strong 
winds on the springs blowing down it, particularly in April, May, 
aiul June, when violent storms are frequent, borty-five days up 
this river are the Black Mountains, saiil to be of pyramidal form, 
and to sUnd at some distance atumlcr. Only one of them is rc- 
|K>rte<l to lie very high. Among the towns up the river are Ingo- 
manger (N’gomanza) and Beser (M'bira). There are two islands 
at its mouth.” ^ 

The indications here given of the position of this river on the 
00.081 leave no doubt that the Livuma is intended.§ But there 
arc portions of the description not applicable to any ordinary river; 
and besides, what can we make of the name Xcarsfer, which end¬ 
ing with a consonant and also containing a triple consonant, re¬ 
volts from the fundamental laws of the language to which it is 
supposed to belong 1 Let tu then endeavour to correct this name 
by a kind of analytical method, remodelling it on the supposition 


* Tb« txuteoc* of tht Hantu nuj be qiieationed. Ttiu iiain* nuj bar* stient 
from that of tbe NVuto, roiswritUn mid placed <ia the wroof tide of ibe rirer. 

f TIitr art at leoit Art ploott called Kllero. eia. K. Majitijcro, ahicb it the ialaiid 
commocljr known at Eilva; K. Keir(n|i or Old Kilwfc, a rimute on the ooott a fir«r 
miUe north of tlie bland { K. Cuiri; K. Usfifa and K. Tektri; the latt, tooth of the 
blaud. cn a port of the coait re mar ka b le for the nmniwr of wild brattt infeetinf it. 

{ .N|pimaiiaa and MVtaa (in the cborto Hainbtia) are not up Ibe LIruma but at itt 
mMith. Hare the namet of the rilUcet at the mouth of the river bren eunfouiidnl 
with thoae of the nattona eccupytnf the oppoute iborca of the lake—the Slocomatieo 
otel M bbaf 

i The word TJmttut meane " the gut,'’ which tugfeeta that the river u deep and 
i o c b wwl within hish hankt. Ifhomb bra Otbmon, Iravtllitif by land from Kilwk to 
Muiamhl^ue, the Livuma a mile wide, 8 or 9 dajrt* jonmey (iom the am. Tbo 
Sawihtli in general aay Rivuma and KuBji. The ioUiids and the .\ralw auh- 

•titute L foe the Untial IL 
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that It IS dufijurwl by those general orthographical ami clerical 
errors winch we have learned to detect in nearly all the proper 
namw wcurring in Hardy’s journal; we must,'therefore, stnke 
out tlie letter r after open vowels, and we must change / into s ; 
by this process Nearsfer is converted first into Neasfe, and finally 
into Neasse (Nyassi) ; and thus the mystery which hung over the 
dwcribed river is cleareil up. The native who gave this carious 
information considered the Li^nima to be the cimtinuation and 
outlet of N y^i. Forty-five days up tliat river [exactly the dis- 
lance of Lukelingo] liegins,” he says, “ the Black Mountains, one 
of which [perhaps N’jesa] is very highhere we sec the river 
repr^nlcil as flowing through the mountains, on the sides of 
which It really has its sources, and extending beyond them to a 
great and unknown distance, with a width of two days’ sail. With 
respect to the winds blowing down N’vassi in April, May, and 
June, this a^unt agrees precisely with lliat given by Mariano. 

Khamis bin Oihman, when questioned respecting the outlets of 
the lake, declarcil at first that three rivers issue from it—viz., the 
Livuma, the Lufiji, and the Ozy ; but, perceiving that this state¬ 
ment was ill received, he admitteil that with reganl to the Livuma 
and he spoke only from hearsay, but as to the Lufiji he main- 
Uine<l that he had himself seen iu first egress from the lake. It 
IS manifest from Na.Hib’s statement that tlie Livuma collects its 
waters on the shies of N’jesa, 40 or 50 miles from N’yassi. The 
Ozy again was explorctl about twenty-five years ago by Foinal&t 
the ex-sultan of Kao, an island and town a little way up that 
river, to a distance of 2 monUis* journey, ull the diminished 
stream, unable to float a canoe, could be no lunger followed 
through imi>cnclrable forests. These two rivers therefore cannot 
l>e supposed to derive their waters from the great lake; and the 
claims of the Lufiji to that distinguished origin alone remain for 
inquiry. 

The route of Khamis to the lake was, as has been already 
slat^. chiefly along the valley of the Lufiji. Passing through the 
terntoncs of the Zugiia and the Nefitu, he arrived at the river in 
the country of the M’sagilra. This distance he thought mieht be 
jierformcd in 15 days, and the lake reached in 15 more; but he 
admittwl that the journey usually occupied above 2 months; ami 
It IS ev^eni that be abridged his estimate of the time required, in 
the endeavour to adapt his language to £uro]>ean ideas of reasoii- 
^le speed. He reached the lake in the country of the MuchiiTi.^ 
The last three days were over a dry country, which can be crossed 


of to wupicloii. Tbe .Ter* 

^ ^ Myntimw, N». II, pt 441). . trib. oT lU M«Vl 

Mudur*. TU Dtibjy. of M. CoMigny sbo f d«. Voy., totn 
p. may b« Uw mow people, tJwr ttatnc brii.g mutilatnl by AnUA aad Ifanyna. 
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convonJcnlly only in the rainy season. This last circumstanro 
calls for particular attention, as it seems to ne^tivc completely 
the asserted connexion between the Lufiji and the 
route thus briefly described appears to be that usually followed 
throueh the country of the Monomo&i; the details of which, m 
represented in a kind of map. drawn with little geographical skill 
but, we belicre, with substantial fidelity, by an Arab mcrchant^of 
Zaiuibor, shall be now given with a few- words of explanation. 

From Zanribar the traveller to iMonomoexi and the lake crosses 
over to Buromaii. a town with a small river on the main land not 
far from Point Puna. Thus the course taken at first starting is 
S.VV., and the tribes dwelling due W. of Zanribar arc not touched 
on by the route. From Buromaji to Maringa. 1 day: the 
Maxinga is, according to our Arab traveller’s map, identical with 
the Majisima (t.e. cool water), which enters the sea about 10 
miles N.E. of Buromaji. To Kiw6ha, 1 day. Boydra. 1 day. 
Mokuiidi, 1 day. Sungwi. 2 days. During these last 4 days the 
road crosses the hills from which flow the streams alreatly men- 
lionetl. Cora, 2 days. Uuvu. 3 days. Kidonde. 1 day. The 
last 6 days tlirough the country of the Zardmu. M’gaita. 2 days: 
the Uuvu, which appears to have been touched upon ^fore, is 
here crossed; it b much infested with crocodiles, and is repre¬ 
sented as the river named on the coast the King^ni, which dis¬ 
charges itself into the bay opp<jsite to Zanribar, between the vil¬ 
lages Cavdli and Calfni.f Dotumi, in the country of the N'cutu. 
2 days. Riguru, 2 days: the mountains which bear this name 
give rise to the Rfivu and several smaller streams. Zungomero, 2 
days. Through the Rohambi jicople, 6 days. Kis.anga, 2 days. 
The river of Maroro is then crossed, and the town itself reachetl 
in 2 days: making the whole time from the coast to Mardro 30 
days, 

Procce<ling on his journey, the traveller marches through Uie 
country of the WohAha, 8 days, crossing the Kideji, which joins 
the river of M ardro; he then goes on to Powaga, 8 days, and 
there he meets the Swaha river, which is said to come from the 
lake. This river cuts through a chain of mountains 2 months* 
journev in length, and abounding in salt and iron. The eastern 
extremity of this mountain clrnin is inhabitctl by the WohAha, and 
above them by the Luedsi. Below these mountains the Swaha 
reexfives the river of Maroro, and toon after runs into the Lufiji. 


* TbU Taltutbl* ilocttnwiit hoa btra cemmimlcalwl to im bj Mr. Jobn 8. Lrisl*. 
vbo baa riaitnl Kaatoni Africa aial baa made a mj complete Tocabolary of tba 
Sawtbili langua^. • 

t Kiitf&oi meona hmr rirrr; (be airram. tbou|b large, ia quite ioacccaaihle for boata. 
Tbe haiuka in front of it are called Watteidui or the i. r. tbt bonks for 

gatberiof abrll Heacc tba kingdom of Atoodu, a mum girm bj Do Couto and 
•tbff old vritara, to the whole country round thia bay. 
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From Powaga to Oacnga, 5 da^s; and thcncc to Sanga, 2 dajt; 
the road going along the left bank of the Swaha, but at the la*t- 
nanied place the rirer and the hilic are left to the S. Atumba, 5 
dajs. Onanguira, the first town of the Monomoezi country, 1 day. 
Caiiandarara, 2 days. Suangara, 2 days. Ogunda, 'I <lays. 
Oshisha. 2 days. Osenji, 3 days. Osagozi, 2 ckys. Ogara, I 
day. Oha, 4 day's. Thus we find that from Buromnji to Maroro 
is a journey of 30 days; to the commencement of the Monomoezi 
country 59 days; and to Oha 79 clays. ITie king of the last- 
named country is the sovereign of the Monomoezi. From the last 
town in Oha to the nearest shores of the lake is a distance of 4 
days. 

In another part of this volume will be found an account of the 
route from Ruromaji to Oha and the lake by a native of Mono¬ 
moezi. the perfect agreement of which with the account given 
above speaks well for the truth and accuracy of both. They differ 
only in the variable clement time—the one reckoning 02, the 
other 75 days to Ogara—and in the names to such an extent as 
may be fairly ascribed to variety of dialect, the difficulty of seizing 
the sounds of a foreign language, and errors of transcription. In 
some important particulars these two statements mutually com¬ 
plete and explain each other. We learn from Lief bln Sdid (the 
native of Monomoezi) that the general direction of his route 
was about 20* S. of E. The river called by him Matoncy is 
obviously the Stvaha of our Arab traveller. The latter makes 
this river pass, on its way dow n from the lake, near the towns'in 
his route from Oha to Powaga ; the former speaks of the Mngozi, 
a great river at Ogara, which, he says, comes from the lake; here 
again then we can recognise the Swaha under a local name. 

In our Arab map there are a few details which call for notice 
anfl correction. The Lufiji is there made to issue from the lake 
and flow through the Ornnga country, having on its right bank 
the mountains of the Dwew^, on its left those of the Wohdha. 
Below the latter it is joinetl by the Swaha on the left, and then, 
about halfway down to the sea, it receives from the right a great 
river descending from the Dw^we country, which abounds in iron, 
and is resorted to by traders from Kilwi. Now it is hardly cre¬ 
dible that a river having a course of 300 or *100 miles through 
various African nations should bear the same name throughout. 
N ames so comprehensive are not adapted to the social wants of 
uncivilize<l men. We dare say that the name Lufiji reaches but 
a short way above the Delta of the great river which we have here 
in view. The Lufiji of the Arab's map, between the lake and 
the Swaha, appears in all the nakedness of theory, without towns 
or other substantial details on its banks—the creation of an inex¬ 
pert geographer, who attempted to give local cxistqpcc to a name. 
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There may indeed be a river in that quarter, but os to the know- 
IcdfTC of iu source and the name Lufiji, we reject tlicm alto^e> 
ther. Again, the name Swaha is assuredly an ilbwrriucn appella¬ 
tive dorIvc<l from Ziwa, and signifying the river of the lake: its 
extension therefore may l)c tolerated; but at the same time it 
must be borne in mind that the river called by our native geogra¬ 
pher Swaha may be known in the countries through which it flows 
by oUicr and diflerent names. 

There remains another authority respecting the waters of the 
Lufiji, which, with all its imperfections, is still capable of afford¬ 
ing some instruction. In Lieutenant Hardy's account of that river 
there are passages calculatcnl, from their confusion and obscurity, 
to daunt the must intrepid inquirers: for example, he bcgiiu as 
follows. The river Liiifee or Lodih is conjectured to give pas¬ 
sage to the waters of the Niger (!). It serpentines for 11 days, 
and then goes direct for 3 months and 15 days up to a lake, in 
which is a high rocky hill with a few trees called Auwarhab. It 
is a day's journey round this lake, from which a branch runs 2 
months westwards, and afterwrards southwanls." Now, for Uic 
sake of brevity, we shall here lay aside the analytical mode of dis¬ 
cussion; and shall state at once the supposition which can alone 
give sense and consistency to the passage before us. Hardy heard 
<»f, and. mistaking the word Ziwa for a proper name, confounded 
li»gclhcr two lakes—one, an expansion of the river, a day’s jour¬ 
ney round, with an island and trees at the head of the Delta ; the 
other, the great lake. 3^ months distant. With the aid of this 
comment there is no difficulty in understanding the following jwis- 
sage. “ 1 he western branch of this river (i. e., the branch which 
goes furthest westward) from the hill is called Condoha, and it 
is said to go *1 or 5 months* journey Ui its source. Marrorrer 
(Maroro) is a town on its hanks, I month from the hill, and Sin- 
goscr (S^ozi) is another, about 2 numihs. The tribes inhabiting 
the western branch are called Wangarah (Wingara, or rather 
\N iujora), but this is probably the name of an island formed by 
two channels, 28 days from the hill. A white man, supposed to 
be Park, is said to have travelled here twenty years ago.” 

In explanation of these last words, it must be obserx’cd that 
among the topics of inquiry included in Smee and flardy's in- 
sirurtions, the fate of Mungo Park was not forgotten. The pos- 
sibdity of a connexion between the scene of that traveller’s ad¬ 
ventures and the c.islcm coast of Africa being thus impressed on 
their minds, they seized eagerly on whatever seemed to support 
It. lienee the reference to the waters of the Niger: the arbi¬ 
trary treatment of the name Wangarah, the supposed island 
between two channels. 28 days from the hill, being evidently the 
country of the M'sagdra. 'I'he white man alluded to was pro- 
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bably Pereira, or allowing' for looseness of expression in respect 
to time, Lacerda. 

But the substantive matter of the passage quoted above boars 
dir^tly on the sco]>e of our reosonlng^s. h is impossible to over¬ 
look the affinity of the names Zuwarbah and Swaha; and since 
the former is evidendy meant for Zi wa (the lake), our conjecture 
respecting the latter is confirmed. These names are applicil 
wpecUvely to the lake, and the river of the lake. The name 
Condolia may be a local one (Kindoca) derive<l from the Mun- 
doca, a tnbe well known at Kilwi, As to Maroro and Sagrori, 
we have seen that the former is 30 days from Buromaji. and the 
latter a month or six weeks further up the country. The perfect 
coincidence of this account of the river with those already f'ivcn, 
might he eimly demonstrated, if the difficulties «»f the case were 
such M to justify the multiplication of details. Enough, how¬ 
ever, has been already said to establish the general facU with 
which alone we can here attempt to deal. The river Lufiji it 
seems may he traced up to Zuwarbah (Ziwah or the lake), 3A 
mom^ distant from the coast; and on iu banks 2 months above 
the Delta is the town of Singosi (Sagoxi). Now of the two itine¬ 
raries already referred to, one represenU the Swaha as flowing 
iVom the lake near the several towns enumerated down to Powaga 
The other places at Ogara. the Uiwn next aliove Sagoxi. a great 
river, Magori, which is said to issue from the lake. We see, 
therefore, that the accounts furnished by Hardy fortunately bind 
U>gciher all these details, and that the Magozi os well as the 
awaha, ^ch receives the river of Maroro, are but portions 
under different names of that great river, which he traces up from 
the mouth of tlie Lufiji by Maroro and Sagozi to Zuwarbah, that 
IS, Ziwa, or the lake.* 

\S c have thus succeeded in uniting the testimony of four wit¬ 
nesses quite independent of each other, viz., Lieut. Hardy’s in- 
formant, Khamis bin Othman, the Arab whose map lies before 
us, and Lief bln Sdid, the native of Monomora, respecting the 
route up the valley of the Lufiji to the lake, and their Wuirencc 
in all essential jiarticulars is such as to leave no reasonable doubt 
of the general veracity and correctness of their statements. 'Hicrc 
IS one particular nmerthelcss. in which they all ogree, and which 
may yet be jiwtly suspected of being not a known fact, but merely 
a natural conjmure. They all say that the great river along the 
jalley of which the route to Monomoezi lies, descends from the 
but they furnish no det ails confirmatory of this statement; 

plwral of Zfwa u tVulwa, which u al*o lued by ibe t» Bgrufr tLm 

I tbere maur lagooSi round Kilwa. tboSawilini 
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nor, TTJih one exceplionx lliiCy prclend to speak as cTif-Tviincjssos, 
Kbjunis bill Olhmdn, il is true, tlecluretl that be snw tbc uuUet 
of ihe lake, bat it he abo who aaitl that the Livuma and Ossy 
issae from the lake, thus showing how easily his renson could yickl 
to ill'Considered iofcrciiccfl. 11 is not at all sarprising that nmnlu- 
(-nted men, little an their gaard against the fnUacies of hasty 
indaction^ should feel themselves entitled, after roarchiug up the 
valley of the river for DO or flO tlnys towards the lake, to infer 
iivUh perfect confidence its course for Cor todays more in the same 
direction, li is certain, ncverthelesSj, that between the lake and 
the populous country of Monomoezi, there exists a scam of w'atcr^ 
less desert 3 or 4 days wide; but If a river de5ccndc<i from the 
lake, why should not its banks exhibit a continuons population? 
There i* another rlreuatstancc wldch must fiol be overlooked, 
Nasib staled that N'yassi has no cracodilesor hip|vapotaini, nrlucti 
are extremely niuneruiiis in nil the rivers running eastwards to the 
sea. Now the river I^Iagozi, w'c are told, is filled with hi]>j)o- 
jtotamt, whence wc may with probability conclude, that it has no 
Connexion with the lake. 

We cannot close our critical inq^uiries respecting the Lufiji 
without ginneing at what seems to be the earliest notice of this 
stream. The floods of theOaavi at Kilwi stwn caught atteiiuciu, 
but the Lnliji, removed from the path of European commerce, 
could only be known through the reports nf natives which wem 
liable to be misunderstood. Pigafeita, in speaking of the former 
river, uses the following wonds: "11 quale nasce del lago mede- 
simo del Nilo c pren<lendo il rco lascia sessiintn. miglia prrsso il 
mare, eorre grusso c alia Imcca forma uria gmnde iaola,'' 

The obacnrily of this passage arises from the natural presump¬ 
tion that iaseia is not a proper name, Hartwell, the J'inglish 
translator ivf Pigafella, avoids the apparent difhcnlty by ahrlnking 
frum the duty of faithful translation, and omitting the trotiblc- 
sipme Words, But we hate a far more Coinpctent expositor of 
Pigafctta’'s meaning in bis leamtxl and judicious oontclnporary^ 
Gionwini Bolero, who thus reea3t4> and corrects tlie passage above 
quotetl—11 flume Ceavo, chc ha T origine dal jirlmo lago e 
inettc nel wean oeon due rami, de'quali U piu orientale rcccveudo 
in sc la Lnsia, ibocca a Quiloa.” f Now by the adoption of a 
very slight and admissible emendation—by merely reading L^t/ia 
for ioji’ct, we have at once the Loflih or LofRa of our maps (the 
Lufiji), and succeed in developing completely the manircst sense 
of our nuthori j: Th^ had learned that fllfiniles inland, at the 


* UrmcrilKoiDr 4cl K«a.m« ilj CnKitn, Jk T I, 

■f rjfllni Rjc-InljOTt I'lilTrcfl] i. Ftmii*, 1592, p. a tJ, 
JIO, Ldiia u mojitihlnl Uanfl 


lu iktf 2ud Htiliim 1591, p. 


^ SdwHitlh la u ta bran 

iiniwaeluttl rtrj »Jiu* LfSji(tb> uOtb twuM pf Zmuitet tTmi l« i» pr^ 
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beaj or the iTcUn^ tbe Quavj joiw the Lnfrp-K bat they do not 
seem to have been aware that the stream, which iMrnns the Jattcr 
name itself reaches the sea^ 

The earliest mention of the empire of Monomoesa is rDiinJ< a* 
lihs been, already oljserredj in Pigafetta^s account of Congo. GioH 
vrujiii Bntero say^Sj in a imlumc published a year later than that 
uf Pignfelki (in l59'2)j that *' this prince (MonomiiHMi)ii was dis- 
covereil hy llic Portugueseji n^A tonn a^o, perhaps during the wars 
which they w'aged so unfortunately with Mr>nomotapa.*' * The 
iiilcrraJ of twenty years which had elapsed between the wars here 
alluded to, and ilie time of Botero’'s writing, ill agrees with the 
expression nof loji^ and it is far more probable tlint the iin- 
poriant discoverv said to have been recently made by the Ponn- 
guese, is to be referred to the eastern coast, and t<j T. de Sousa 
Coutinhos campaign of 15S9. f The name Monomoezi, or ns it 
might perhaps be belter writteoj M’wana-M'weai, is a political 
appellation, M wtinn implying soTereignty.| The national name, 
or perhaps rattier the general denominatirm of the race and lan¬ 
guage, is, ns was slated by Xasib, Mucarmiga (that is to say, 
Kanga-man). Another anthorily to the same effect-—for sup¬ 
ported by the ingenuous [N asib, and offering a particle of nore] in¬ 
formation in the midst of a heap of exploded misconceptions, he 
may per haps be thought worthy of credit—is Senhor Hotel ho;, 
formerly gnvemflr of Mozambique, who denominates the Mono- 
mwri country. Western Mucamnga.§ Thus, the name in question 
is remarkable for the extent of country to which it U apidicd; 
for it stretches w*ilh little interruption from Mouomoezi over the 
whole of ilonomotapa ta Inbambane or Cape Corricntcs, fnim 
the 5th to the 'iSlh degree of Latitude. People with the Muca- 

lyxiftcca Ugtijai. AiiaMt> (one of tlw Cocimfo frump), Angiuiva, Ici like mmim 
LatjU louMi to acAicltM oliiiTTfF Lnfjji. It u mtremclT prol^le ilut Lbe jinniD 
of Mon&i J*Wul might llo eorTKllr writleii Jlloliji. 

Ddle tielottocLi. ITriivcrfcli, lo&t^ p, 3|D. 

f Tlw Mubpitaumi WffiT iinknovu Id Livio Smiuto, «1» lecmi to 1 u.yo uomewd nlJ 
Uie infemuEjou olEiLituajiG iti Lit ikj. uni wIjok “ Grografta ^ ww pahtutu^ilTliSS 
pmtlinmnnljr, it a tru^ hut jft-t irrtt Tiimi; after it Uai bern out of UiP aaEliw't handa. 

t From Lkmsa ikcniu to ^txMribir th b word takei tbn ratiaiu fgrmi of JlanuMDenr 
Hikacu, vtd iLuEka, wLiidi Iail Hgtiilla muMt^ Lrt Sawihiti. TJw orljjiiiaJ nHniiuj^ 
twwcTu^orttio worO, whicL iialw»]r< preOiwl ty name of the land ll!« 

titb, lA pmluliij itrrj dlffcreon TTrt grographen of tht KTEDEMnlk mrtuiy lonk cam 
fji (mat vat 1 im fact that '■ tlie empTm of Jlciiiomflieii lift immediate]Jr HDunil thv 
Sloujaavcw of 1^ They woatij huTi been Jeligbuti Lad Lber ktuwn lUai 

iVlo^i fipHtlci, TEi in<! Ihe naoem—-tij Hundi^ ri{*iei ^rr ino^irt 

i If ti Id U Wpptwed ftoit .‘jeutar ^eligMba Xaeier ftotcIlM hod nene infonnation 
winch inilLicea lum Id tt MucdTiuiin; but wby lu called it Wrttcni we 

llnd It haid te exirtam. ThsJ ]w Et leu Inutworthy ihut Nasib will be iTiclint fram 
h-m awn wordi, '‘tirwtem Hoc&tani^ eofilAilW Corrura^Aln]nt. Mit^ >fac««th 
niiifir-llomba. MuicHeojiryi, Luetn^ and [kmtlo' (.^fenKiritt Kiiwtiiti^ Ac.. 
LWt. 1 S3 j, p. 3l ly tbe exception nf AffW^cniayri (which uictudjw Rcichm) 

a^ MojaD^ wtoch Jtcertaitdy na put of 31 ucafaJiK*, all tbota t«am ctinvt bo «x- 
cfuiled fnnn aLttbfiiHc geography, ■ 
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on ihc temples arc to he seed also In Dala^joa Bay. 
Tiio Mucaranpa in Mononjotapa and at Idliamljane arc described 
by the more intelligent of iLe inlisionarics as bcin^ ivclhilispuscd, 
hair^iilized people^ much auitcrior to the ncjgrhbouring^ trit>i's of 
a di^ercni race.* The MoifomowJ, in lijjo matiucrj arc thought 
in Zanzibar m l>e raised far aUve other African naiitma in arts, 
industry, and politeness. It is not icnpiobabk that the Muco- 
man^a atiil the Movizq, svho join aotirc indusiriouA and com- 
mcrcial ImbiLa to physical endowments and complexion like those 
of the Monomorai, arc to be considered os severed branches of 
the Muciifanga. stock. 

Two centuries and a half have elapsed since Eurono first 
learned the piatence of the empire of iMonumouzi ; yet our ac^ 
ipaiDt^ce null it has not only not ^onc on incrensingr during that 
luiip, but the very name hns sunk into obscurity* 2t was at first 
presumed that this ptmerful empire fill«i the vast space between 
Moufjmolapa, Abyssinia, the great lake (or lakes according to the 
theories of that time), and the etislcrn coast; that it waged per¬ 
petual w^witb its inland neighbours, but inniutained peace iith 
die maritime states for the sake of Commerce* The information 
wliEcli went present jvwscss rcspeciing it is but of a vasue and 
ffcnenil character. The country seems to be an elcvaieii plain, 
the ascent to which lies chiefly in the territories of the M'sn^dra 
and of the %\ohaha where the lake-river (Swabaj cuts ibroogb 
the mtmnmms* A long way south of this river is the country of 
Omnga (or probably O r wanga, the Rouei^aof ilarmno), w hich 
may Iw prcsuined to belong to Monomoezi. North of Oroiiun 
aud near the fake come the kingdoms of Orinza and Oyiri ^ ne^ 
.. Ibe of Ob=, of ,, bicb we knew tbnl in widlb fra’in Ibe 

lake It extends about a month's journey. North of Oha is Osowi 
and Jievond that again Ocanga, both which are said to have their 

ncanga are M Wara. Onambiwa, and 

diidni^nl h ’7 u ''' would the 

diatincitoo be of much imjmrtance; and then come " the pcjple 

who use the brass wire ^ It remains for us, therefore, m 
jecturc w ho arc the people thus indiculed* Now the chief con¬ 
sumers of brass wire known to the merchants on the coast areT^ 
ileremongJu, whose counlry is abimt 2 months* loiirn^ f 
hhmibosa* beliind the Wanvika. The aieremmJin f 
themselves the great smiths and ^^utlors of Fastcm^A frb 
b rass wire twisted tightly round th eir arm^Tu k'pXbi:: 

■atuf rflcFt tif llHf SlticAfsTjff *1 iut hmt *ac* TJt, rrT'*’ \^i to lh« 

dioru to C[« r^^rrmitrp* f E tb^ 

(WtT« UillE lbs 'iUI.T.r3ir£^VrfMli"’- '™) •*- 

t -a.u-idta,fa»ta, j«iu. __ 
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thfTpfore, that thcj nr somn immpflialc neijjhbouTj with the snine 
ra^hLiMiB. hrfirder nn Moiwmocdt the northern limit of which 
empire will be thus rmlelj,' fijccd in the third or fntirtb parallel of 
south htuude^ 

The Mucarnn^, or people of Monomoezi, s.till relain the com- 
meremt habits for which thej were formerlj so much noiefj. 
I hey descend annually in lar^e iiumber* to }i,iiizibar» The 
journey to the coast and b:ich n^rnm takes 9 or 10 months, includ- 
iJi^ the delay of awaiting^ tlio proper Season for rclurnini:^ u 
would api^ar that they start on the journey down in March or 
^ pnlj probably at the end of the heavy rainsj and return in Sen. 
teinber. They arc decently clothed in cotton of their ow'n manu¬ 
facture ; but the most obvious mark of their superiority above 
other natjons of Eastern Africa is, that they employ beasts of 
iiurdcn, for their merchandise is cemveved to' ihc coast Jaikn on 
liases of a fine breed. From a tmvn or tribe cniltKl Zan-anyika. 

on the opposite or south-western aide of the lake (which nenr'Oha 

IS 6 days voyage across), they obtain copper, iiory, and oil ofn 

formerly used for money 
mile balls, like glass, of i% reddish colour." * There is no 
dimculty m gnessmg what is here mcam to be dcscribetl. The 
most famous mountain of Eastern Africa is Ktrimanjara, which 
we suppose, froo^ u oumlx^r of cireumsUinces, to be tlie bieheat 
ridge en««d by the mad to Monomoeiii. The top of this inoun^ 
tain IS strewed all over with ret! cariielian. the rountied pebbles 
of which were doubt e« the money referred 'Fhe impi,nation 
curr^y disappearance of the cnmelian 

The geographical outlines of ibc country between Nyassi or 
me great lake ond the eastern coast of Africa, have thus been 
imccd, chiefly along the >^l]cys of two imporinnt rivers, the Li- 
vuma and the Lnfiji not, indeed, with the faultless pr^rian 
dcnyable from scieniific data, but yet, «, far as general foaigres 
are concer^d, with tolerable correctness, and on pcrfecilv solid 
grounds. Our Calculations of distance and position rest, it is true 

Tain arc variable and unc^r- 

ain* But by means of a route from the wcHstern coast to the 

ho!; prcsittned m be of similar rate with 

of fifising from the indis 

terminnieness of days journeys as a measure of dblance might 
U reduced m n triHing amount, for the question ofXS 
d^todceuould then be converted into one of mere proportion. 
buch a rout e he* fortunately now before us. ^ 

J *" EO it! ^sedtmet. Tlw 

uoino, De|]ff UoiTerKtli, 155^^, [n. 3J I. * ^ 
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Ia 1802 Mb Francbca Honomto do. Ca^Ia, s^upcriAtcndent 
of ihe faclorj in Cassangi^ east of Angola, sent two of bis pom^ 
bcitos (naLivc mcrcaoulc!' travellers) intiTi tiie inteTior, for the 
purpose of exploring' the ronte across to the Porlugxicsc possea- 
siohs on the Zambezi. They were instructed to visit the Muutn 
Yanvo, King of Mtiropua or of the Mdua. and also the Cazcmljc* 
oa thoir way to Tete, and to repretent ihcinselycs ns being envoys 
From ^Tueneputo ftbckmgof Portugal Jj, seeking intelligence of 
bis brother, who bad travelled into Uie inieiior fioine years Vwfore, 
and had not been afterwartls beard of. It Bjay l>e presutned that 
the person thus designated was Laecrdai who in 1/99 tcachctl 
Lucenda, the town of the Cazemhe, where bo tiicd^ leaving a 
jounui] which has recently come In light, hut the publiatUon of 
which is not sulHciently advaoced to aid uj matcriallv in our 
present inquiries. 

Da Costa's pombeiros accomplished their undertaking, and 
returned to Angola with a letter from the Governor of Sena in 
1814* Their Jourtinl contains, in jiariiculars of each dnv^s iour-^ 
Tiey, ahundanec of curious and Interesting matter; tel it is wholly 
deficient, oi might be naturally cx|>ccted, in the sciendfie ele¬ 
ments of geography. It oflers no measure of distance but davs' 
journeys, without any lutirnation of the lime spent on the morch* 
Ihe dlrcrtion fcdlciiiyed is but r^ct^tonaJly (md vagnelv pointed 
out; little is caid of the course of the rivers^ nr of the lidgea se]}a- 
rating the great basins. These points are left to the sagacitv of 
liaise who would represent the route on paper. Vet nutwilh- 
siamling these defects^ wc feel no tljfEculty, owiirj: to the ncces- 
aary coherence of truth, In tracing with firmnessj and we believe 
with m great amoant of error, the route therein described* In 
this of interpretation care has been taken not to deviate from 
simphcUy for the sake of [TouTting vcriBimilitade, nor to take ad- 
vant^c of refined conjectures. The travels of the Poinbinros 
shall l>e here succLucily related m all their leading pardculnrs, 
prcciwly 05 they themselves meant to relate iheitn Hut before 
catering on ih* narrallie, it maybe as well to discuss preHmi- 
nanly two questions of some difficnltv wbifb present themselves 
at Its vpry outset. 

The IVmbeiros slarted from Muenri, a/ciVaor factory in Cas- 
wngi. ^ tiw', r<™|>eciing the position of Mnrnri we liavo 'no direct 
information. \Vo know, however, that Cassangi is a slate of nn 
^eat exlent, Ijmg between the rivers Quanva and qLh „r 

days juumeVcif 

each other. The Qusnz.a in t his rif its course, coming 

Rut 
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from ihe toutb>«ast. « bordered on its right bank by a range of 
mountains, the streams from n-hich running north eastward to the 
Quango, water the plains of Cassangi. The capital of this king> 
dom, Polongolo, was found by the missionaries, whose day's jour> 
ney cannot be estimated at more than 6 geographical miles, to 
be 18 or 20 days from Embacca, which latter place is 7 or 8 
days fnnn l^nda. according to rot^ern reckoning, at the rate of 
about 15 miles a>day. On one occasion a party of missionaries 
^velletl from Loan<la to Polonj^lo in a montli.* From all this 
It may be deduced that the capital of Cassangi, the centre of its 
tnule and population, is not above 250 miles in a straight line 
from Loanda.t If, then, we place Mucari at an equal distance 
from the sea, and on the right ixink of the Quanza, we shall pro¬ 
bably not err materially from its true position. 

Rut again, our African travellers say nothing of the direction 
of their route from Mucari to the capital of the Muita Yanvo, or 
King of the Miltia. It is inlimatcil, indeed, in on ofliciol letter 
accompanying their journal, that they marched along the Quanza, 
leaving Cassangi on the lefuj This remark, however, can apply 
only to a very small portion of their journey. Now all the infor- 
mauon rallected by the Portuguese respecting the Milda nation, 
or kmgilom of Muropua, place it to the north of Cassangi Vague 
and ej^erated as are the current accounUof that kingdom, they 
MUbhsh one fact indubitably, which is, that the direct road to 
Muropua from the Portuguese factory, lies across Cassangi.§ 
rbe king, or cluef of this country upholds the protective system, 
and allows no commercial intercourse to be carried on across his 
territory without his intervention. The Milua arc not permitted 
to bring their slaves, wax, and ivory, to the Portuguese, nor the 
latter to visit the former, through Cassangi; consetjuently the 
pombeiros were obliged to make the circuit of this country, going 
some glance up the Quanza and through the dominions of Bomba, 
m which they crossed the Quango, and then turning towards the 
north, till they arrived at the residence of the Muita Vonvo. The 
starung point and ilirection of the route being thus approximately 
detenninetl, we shall now proceed with the narrative. 


sod SI. mow worn down by 
comonm uw Ibon uy od»«r clia of words. It is mor* muonablo to mppote that tbe 

riwi^ oiJddU of tb« country, Uw midluid or “tbc 
rims, f»T* nae to Caaianfi. 

Portufomr, Ac., p. ®) ayi, thot tbe fartbert (kir or tndint 
^tT**?*' .** Looitda. Cannecattim goa farther (Dicclonorio 

P- i* 500 Imgut, (tbc entire twodfb 

of the oontinent) tlruin tbe wmtrm coast. . ^ ' 

I Annan btaritimos, No.lI, p. 63$. 

^ Mrm^ cont^ a Biufrapbia do Vice Almlianle.Luii da Motto Fro e Torres. 
II. 199. Cannocattim, Collect Ac. aobr* a lingua Uumla, preface pp. zii, xeiiT^ 
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The pombeiros Pedfo Joan Eaptisla and Anastacift dose (of 
whom* the formerp heln^ die aolhtiT of the journal^ shnll be alone 
mentioned in the following P^g^) tracling: slain>n of Mu- 

eari on iheir eKpcdliioti into the intcrioir near the end of No- 
veniber, 11^02. They had wiih thcftij for the necessary prewnis 
ftrttl lo defray their eici,»cmes, ^Oods lo ihe value of nently 500/* 
On the 6ih and Bih days of their march (for ii would he useless 
to recount ihe inddentSj or name the Laldnjr-places of every day) 
they crossed desert tracts, whick probably uiark the ridge dividing 
the basin of the Quaiiza from that of the Quango. On the 1 Ivh 
dnv they crossed the Joniho, wbieb runs inio the latter river. 
They were mw in the lerriloiy of Bcitnba, where for »»me cause 
not slatnh they were iletiuned alxivc two ycatSj, till l>a Cnoata 
liberated them by the payment of some cloth, aiul they were 
allowed to proceed. Having passed through a place called Pe- 
ptimdi Songo.oti the banks of the Jonibo, they c?ame in three days 
more lo lUc Qnange, and one day^a march beyond that river 
brought tlicm to the capital of Bouibaj w-ldeb thus appears to be 
tlO daj'S distant from Mucari. Four days further on they w ere 
seized, ami heavily inulcied by a chief auroamed Quisengue, who 
having been defrauded by a i>ninbeiro from M ucari, thought him¬ 
self justified in this mode of retaliation* At length, on the 45th 
day (delays and dcicnlions not being taken into account) the tra¬ 
vellers reached the territories of the Muatn Yanvo* at the town of 
a chief named Chneabungi. 

Travelling 1L days through the domnins of Chacabtmgij Pedro 
arrived at the great river Casasb ivhich be crossed in a canoe.* In 
] 1) days more he crossed the Lulua also in n canoe, and then In 11 
days reached the .MussUinba (court) of the Muata Yanvo. which 
is accordingly 77 days from Mucari.f This is the most meagre 
and uns.iti¥facioTy portion of the poinbcirti's journal. Hts silence 
rea]>ecling the tnanner in w'bich he crossed the Quango raises the 
presumption that he forded it* lie tells us nothing of the !s(.-culo. 
or great chief BombOj nor of the ail vantages arisiug from the 
commaoil of the ford, or ferry of the Quango, This nmisvsion is 
but imperfectly supplied by the following passage from a letter of 
l>a Cnslu, in tvhich that chief's titles are enumeraUHl;, “ Scculo 
Dumba, Camband)!, Caiimsica, and hfujutnba Acalungn, Ssj- 
vereign and Lord of all the Songo, by w hich wc pass to the lute- 


* I ri. ioaTTUiti ibii nnim i< Trillni Cbiaii j ticit Ctuut bppeon to t# roerc iii 

wnfi^tmity with Uw srurral jirincijil™ ^tCwdinj Thj wkEdi tbt it cmtruclMi. 

TtiU rivcf !■ Ouali uT UuuvLlle, who irlcVfd up tlur biunfii iif juii {vg of lti£ 
nummoui rivwi at Um i nterip. 

\ F«f Lubu, wluch ii pnp|ci3 jq Urt Annan, I rtftj LuKjik. Tb* tignir of live urn's 
ritfef H abofj^nHili'Ca.tljf ktrElci], iti on? jonnuJ, tjuntiaa, Uid lic^uHl b i[pt in f urtu. 
^{ont nt) lailu* itit ptice of I* Tlie tiauitr thq* biiMlilkil ii fiwiucijtl)r pciutisj 
TbNV rariotn rviliu^ and ouijtrmUi an ben all ndund Eo I jiI l.-i i , 





Lake Aqiiilunda. 
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*" inajM, places the torritones of a 

chu^t, entitled Muzumljo Calunfjap or the Jifouth jSftip in 

Hio intern^, soutEl of Bcnfrueliip. nnJ near a riTer enierin^t: the sen 
ni Frio. That able g^eo^rapher obviously derived iiu m* 

furmaiioii from Angola; but dLS|KJseil to exaggerate dLstancea hv 
the ol^uriiy of LU data (for he could trace the Quanta tio higher 
t^n the Quindonga Islands)p and misled hy the apparent mennin"- 
nf the name, he placed the supposed principality toirards the swT* 
I he tii'ords MuaLinibu Acalunga, however^ really signify the 
mouth, tlaat bp the opening or access f/w and are probahlv 
used to deaignatc the pass uj some part of the Quango, tvhere the 
ni’cr, spread over a w ide bed* admits of being forded. In a country 
where the tides of the chiefs are invariably taken fmm their lands 
and ]vos 5 cssio«sp the grr.it ftnd of the Qnango would of course 
add to the verbal honourii of its owner.* Wlicn the original ac¬ 
counts of Lake Acheluiuh or Arjuilunda are attentively exa- 
minf-d and their chief feature^ marked—the lake in the latitude 
of Auguk ; Its name (Afr.du[i-a> Angolan* the Zaire (Quango) 
parsing ihniugh it* and the Quanza said to originate in it* which 
can only be umlerstood as inilicaiing^ ibe direction in which the 
lake hes^thcre seems to be much reason for suspecting tlmt they 
relcr solnly lo that part of the Quango near which b the iMu- 
sumbu Acaluiigap or pass to the water. 

*u of tho pMtiaui Yanvo* nor of hU subjects, 

the IMtlua; nevertheless he furnishes a direct proof that the kioif- 
doin named iMuropda is that of the MuMa Vnnvo.t I lavin"' n^- 
ihiiig m aihl to the inforximliou respecting the Miliia* alreiwly 
published by Bowdich. we shall take this opiKu iunity of ftjrreelinff 
A mistake of this ivriitr. who says “ a homd practice of sacrificing 
Iroin 15 lo 20 negroes every day* prevails Wth at the court of ihs 
Muntn and that of his <^u.^n.-| This kvids the reader to sun- 
ix>se the existence of sanguinary riles among the Mild.!, for which 
ttiere is no amhorily w Imtcver* 'J'he statement here quoted seems 
to have hml no other fouiidaiion than the report of Pombeiros 
Ibat -owing u, the severity of the laws* 8 . JO* or 15 ncgnics* are 
ciccuttKi iJruJy m the town of the Queen of the Milua Though 
Mvccc W* are Larljarua*, Uicj d., ,.„t by mj nimiii charnylcri,., 

. •’••'i' P-*" ™««»llr*v«l. iw n>w<tyr 

.1- l:.“ ni'f 

"f jao™r of ].» TAaUi AoW ih- II ,^.(4 YmtO (at a« 

i.. 1 .f 

iti ih* TtiitiFF ’ Tpit 1SJ3. Jn I|ib Ju/imrr lie wohi^ octirontilir 

llin?*r ^ ^ ^ nrmsikthk lliat li* rbo wuid 

i I^tUebp J)lict.vi,ri« of the Pprtu^Pftf* if!,, p, 13 , 
tOL. XV. ^ * 
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ihc Iciwf^st stage of barbarismt as the criminal cixles of Earnpe a 
nations can ftilly attest. Bcsirles, the report in question has n 
iiUrinalc right io be regarded as a constant statistical faclj and 
mure Ur l>c inspected on account of the comment which aceninpn- 
uieil it when first published in Portugal, luiinelj, that from smfj 
cruelties ilic wretclicd Afrlcaits con be rescued onlj by the slore 
trade t 

On the 22nd of ^tay, 1806, Pedm loft the tnwm of the Maim 
Vanv'o or Muropiia, ns that s^ivcreign Is nmneil from his kingdomj. 
uiul proceodeil on hisjonmey to the Cazembe. His road lay up 
tbe valley of the river LuiM^ rrliich ha had erossed 4 <iays before 
bis arri^nl at tbe capital, and which runs into the Lulua. }fc bail 
the rising Eun on tlie left hand, full on Ills side. Near the Uinii 
tbe rurul was crowded with people bringing' eassava Oimr inbr 
the town. From the Gtli to the 9'tli day the road went nlnng the 
valley of the Calalimoj then across the C Eizala^ astremn 20 fatliiorii s 
Wide, and the water of which was up to the traveller's waist. On 
the 14th day the Caginrigi was crossed in a canoe^.* All theso 
riven join the Lulua. The people bitherUi met with on the road 
were either golug to the mines to buy salt, or returning froiii them 
with tlieir loads, Near ilie Cazala was eiieriiititftred a party on 
their w^ay to the capiud, kden with fish, lit the desert of Can- 
pueje, Wyoial the Caginrigi, were found some huts consirueted t»v 
the people of the Alundaor Arunda, that is to say, by tbe inouii- 
talnecn or bu&hinon.t ft b of these stragglers evidently that 
Bowdich has made lAe nation of (ho J Beyund this, 

several eonjidemhio rivers were possetl—the Rcu; the Rnpoeje 
which enters the Lubilajc; the Ropiele flowing into the Ltiburi, 
and near which wild swine wore seen feeding ; umJ at length, on 
the 30tli day, the Lubud itself was crossed, 40 fathojns wide with 
gravelly bed and water u> the waist. In tbU part of his journey 
Pedro enjoyed the company of a large number of peojdc who 
w^cre on, tfieit way to the salt mines. At the Luburi commcncctl 
the domain and jUnsdicLion of the lord of the froiiticr, iLc fJ'ujlolo 


■ In tlw Dlbff iceiMitjU *hich IwiTi b»ri, cupKEc^t gf Itw Tau|« l«twm t|*fl Uuola 
Ywivg Will Uat CMtmW, Uw CnRinngi ii nac m€ntj«t«] amonn ttw feur ntiWIn.M. 
riftn cihmI dq lh« wiy. Tb? luunr affiflili ■crtiw rxptuuliiittii of till, ctrcuiMirnne# 
it ii » 4iTnVnmiT» «h 1 plimd, viib q* Ojinffhiai af ilJ 

Il«rwli. rmI uifuidei tl,t tn Egntnti. \Va tniij euuerivi lti« naixi lbtTdb« [a I* 
jiTTO to nitmm naniinff in n number chmaiU irhicb tse flittm forOtJ wtnuttlelr 
ut traiHiJ ui n cuHH tibcM lliry uiutv, ucariliuj^ to ibi? 

Ar^rndu, In tbe tUier 

wT uf Mulihda, Jijflirtei ia guEubi. 

wlijh Alundu from ,|Wi gt irqdT^ Sudi ii ill! dSl 

twn Hixvili. b]f CinutfjUicn, tIw ii<|inc«nti l]» nuuila. Un-,,™ „ k 

iMtb rock (gr tncuTiEninJ uiJ iikttU, AI sU Crciiti iba Am rii iiniiii.M. i - i 

Pedro, tn dich^iua nbo lu^u rafaru, moiiaiui. ^ ^ Situated by 
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J^tsnitert of the Muata Yanvo ami 21U 

or captain C bam uj^n^ M usenda. The Itmpujsge nfli u fol bwei b 
and slaves rescmbiet] tJint of ihc Cazcmbe^s peoplcn 
, days beyond ihe Luburi, our traveller waded thttjugh 

r fitrtajin running into the Luiilaba. A liuJe 

further on, lie came lo an esiensive morak or lagoon, called Qui- 
n< a which it took Italf a day to cross, Ifero he encountered 
3<jme ^nters on their way lo the mines lo sell their venwto for 
he road now l<!d; up aud down over a succession of ridges^ 
branching from a tnountam callctl Impume. and strcwetl with 
rocks of a green colour, indicating die nresence of copper: the 
streams from ijjfse hills tdl descend into the Lunlabm As far as 
ihe river Catdmta, crossed on the 38tli day, our traveller's omrsc 
had tieen so abai>ed tiiai the rising sun was always f>n his left 
hand; but thenceforth (September U), he had it'consiantly in 
iront ; he may consequently he aupj>f«ed to liave there turned 
nrarty due east, Jlaving visited Muiro, the lord of the copix^r 
mmra, he nest came tuihe Lutgila, which forms at Ksjuncth>n with 
the LuaJalKi the marsh of Quigilo. celebrated for its production of 
I he Lualalia„ 50 fatlioms w'ide, and a tributary of ihe Lu- 
lua, was croaaed iu a canoe on tlm dlst flay : Quiburi, the lord of 
the salt marsh, hospitably cntertainetl the itratigers, Cotilinuirie 
I eir march, tliey went along the Hacusacala, whidt falls into the 
LnaJabaj, to it« sonrcea, ami in five or sisi days reached the summit 

ol Ihe ridge which sepawiles the waters llowing to the east and 
west. 

■r Laburi forms the boundaiy hclween the dominions 

ol the A1 uata V anvo aud of tlm Cazemlw'. Yet Chamngiiiira Mu- 
senda, whose town stamU a lirdo south of that river, is suhjccL 
imeowJmg to Pedro’s account, lo both those ]mteniates. For when 
the L.a2:ernbes nncestar was Stmt eastward to <Mjnqucr new terri¬ 
tories, that chief WM placed at ihe Luhuri to aff^rtl suetx>ur In 
Uaveilers and maintain the coinmunicntion beiiiveen Aluropua and 
Its Cfjncjuests. 11 is ekiefly at the town of Chainugiiiga iMuseuda 
that the salt merehnnts provide themselves with the gotnls re¬ 
quired for tkeir IranSc. In the mountains Imtwcen ike Luhuri 
and Lualftlia, and w hich pjur iketr waters into the latter stream 
are the copper-mines divided between two chiefs, Muiro anil 
L nm bomlM, who were formerly Independent. The liars of coptier 
ormmg ike tribute due t^» the sovereign are paid by tliem to the 
loni of the toll rnarsk, who transmits them lo the Aluata Yanvo. 
i tie (juilola Qiuburi, the Caiembe’a maternal uncle, was the 
ruler of ibi* country at the lime of I^cdro s journey eastward, but 
died shortly before his return. Jle received ihe strangers hos¬ 
pitably, who repealed to him the tkirv of^their being in rmcai of 
Miiampuiiis brother, ^*Thk we did,’^ says Pedro, “because we 
new tlini these chicfltiins ncyrr allow a traveller qith merchan- 
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tlUe la jiasi arross tlicir teiritarics/' fjuibuii iofartneil itiem tbnt 
amie white men bail rccrenily vUited ibe Cajiciube’s lowii* and 
bad left behind them one of tbeir mitnber, a soldier. In returu 
for eight cnicriainmcul, Pedro gave the Quiburi a look- 

ing-glfis$ and a niuiketj, with a small qaantily ui cloth. 

The chiefs residence is oil the soaib side of the Lnnlaha, di¬ 
rectly opposite lo the salt marsh of Quigila. Ill order to make 
the saltf the grass or other Lerlw^e of tlic marsh is harntj the 
ashes are then colleclcd, and water poured on them ; whicbp 
being strained olTj yields salt by' cvajviraiioti.* 1 his productjtni 
constitutes the sole «cahh of tJic couniTj; tbe Kiil, if not sterile, 
la at least uiicultivatetb TbLs, wc arc told, is the result ol 
custom. The chiefs of old never sowed nor planted, and those 
of the present dav abide by the ancient usage. 'fhe wanls ot 
the people must hv all supplied hy' means of saltj with this tbi-y 
purchase the grass-clotli or fine matting:, which bides their naked' 
kednesa; with taU they buy iidHet and coarse pulse. Hut the 
provisions thus imparted from a distance are excessively dear i 
during the rutny Bcason, when the marsh is filled with wuter and 
UL^aalt made, the pMiplc at Quigdu fed much distress ; but shouUl 
the engiDi'issing lalM^iirs of the ban'est interrupt the traiuiinifisiou 
of grain, then tbey arc reduced at ourc to the hriak □! famhie. 

Vet the Lualaba and the streams flowing into it abound iu 
fith, a grateful resource, though inadequate locountcrbiduncc the 
fnilurc of the staple articles e>f food* 'I'hc iiuineitius lagoons 
also scattcreil over this elevated tract arc frequented by water- 
fowl, of which onr author names in particular the Mnnda, a 
sjKM'ies of giKJse apparently ocw to him. Large herds of ante- 
lopes, droves of zebras, and crowds of other animals, with the 
names of which Pedro was unacquainted, as&L-iuhlc round the 
marshy spots anil dry lakes, «r salt-licks, as the North Americans 
Would call tlieiu* The total uuinbcr of rivei'S, great and small, 
crossed on the way from tbe town of the ^luala ^‘^anvu to the 
sources of the Dacasai.'ala, was llfl* As to the rivulets met with 
during 8 or tO days' match across the ridge, it is impossible Ut 
dci ide to what bnsiri they belong* Qn this wild tract, llie tra¬ 
vellers were terrified at one of their halting-places by the roar¬ 
ing of two buns close by, the whole blessed aiglit.'^ 'I'hcy also 
saw eight of the iwuiiiaU railed Muqnclc, which however they 
leave undestcrlhed* 

On the 5ijth day of the journey Pedro crossed the Luviri in 
a coiioc. This river, 12 fathouia wide, runs iaio the Luapula, 

- AanoH Muilimoi, w JiT, TIip repdfinua of cciuinlf 

coiMul bo dw lo Uif Mtt otiiaihcd in Idji wxy. DuE ibdio iiinilcntallr tdli iu vln-. 
wbm itwt SlwilJitT kind of Jalu-^1 dc ot tutk nUa tHtuitit from 

(juijila. Aijio^.fl^ ti^ N >. ItW. 



Route fr<m\ Qulgila to Lnremfa. 

c lef Lunconpi, ami further on. in that of Muachi. The lan- 
punjfe odcJreascd Ui the travellers on reception was ncarlr the 
same at every station throuffboui the journey. The chief in 
w”hn ®*prc«s«l his gratification at receiving white men, 

l.Zfcr ^i" “•■<’»«> to P»»» from the >fuata Yonvo to the Cn- 

»nJ U r The Cazembe wa. in good bea'lb. 

and had nwntly v„.t«l by white men from the other aide.” 
I ram the 00th to the Gdlh day the ri>ad led over the mountain 
ralle. Condo Irnn^ posa.ng firat along the valley of the river 

of'*ihl"T^ir.''“’ <}««n<Iios the mountain by that 

f the Lutiimea ^car thu river, at the eastern foot of the 

STnimaT'” “r "''nt.aml crowded with 

trfltv Tf d - ‘‘r**’- -™“ "■® »«torn «- 

tremity of tins hollow, the travellers came to the Luapula, .'iO 

wUhX hir'd of d on the odier side 

with the lord of the port, that is to say, the master of the ferry 

b^^Mhe'irnow “"'T Catomta bad been eastwa^, 

.rn5‘d 'V r*'“ "«< «-'E« brough 

fi^dl fi h tlr^*^ strangers, gave them at once a goat, 40 
fresh hsh, ^sides ^wva, and die beer calleil pombe. She ve¬ 
il in. l-accnlas visit to her fath^, the Caaembo 

Hunga .Amuronga, who refuse.1 to give that traveller permission 
to proceed w«twards to the Mnata Yanvo. Messeimer"wire 
nrlctr? 'h- npi'rixt him of the I’ombeiro s ap- 

= ■" "-'y bearing a.'^a 

1 resent from the prince a goat, five measures of cassava flour 

of JIlk.ll we/' “ •'“« flirl. and some wordl 

of gracKius welcome. Leaving the hiwpitable hamlet of IVrnba 

the travellers oonunued their march along the bank of tbeTim' 

&ilr) ^n Tb•'h' I'T'- (« •»« ' nd oi 

n „l r' *hc nght, and their course consequentlv lav 

HeneY wC K "-'f cro3S till 

the Moiiva "oiTllms'V* which joins 

stands the ’r.« , “^'**5 "nmeil river, or broad lapa.n, 

7a"l da, of maroh^l,I?"'"*'”- *" '''"'"1^ «>f «'•« 

in the house of Ihi f" 1“‘ ‘ook up their abode 

from-re ro%':"„.“>"'''"‘ to them 

The streams, great and sm.nll, met wiih liclwccn the sources of 
• Coed*, in Coogoew kud sIm tti Sftniyji. u,ca>« Lll. - 
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llie TlacasncuU aittl ibe Mimva nl Luccmift were 4?, tnokitij^ a total 
tjf 163 fhJn] ibc of llie Vanvoto tLntof the Cns^embe. 

The total nutitber of diaTfs' marches was, accoriling: to Pedn/s 
journals 7% and of days of rest 22; but ouder the latter head are 
reckoned otiU' the reptilar halla of a iin^lc drvy, and no account is 
lakeit of lengthened delays* such ft* 16 days at the rillagre^ 

a nioulli with Muene Ciuamha at the Cagmri§fi* 12 days "iih the: 
chief at the Rojioeje, 8 day* with Quihurt, &c. In fact, 
Pedro was abore 5 month* on the road, fn^nt May 22iid to Oclo- 
her 31st.* It ja of some innwrtancc to ascertain the d.aies v( ht* 
nrogrressj Bince the relative jKwition of llie rising *un is the only 
indication which he ^ves us of the bearings of his route. I'lic 
earlier part of hi* journey* during which he liad the sun full on 
the loft «de, was performed at the season (from May till Sep¬ 
tember) when that luminary rcache* its greatest northern declina¬ 
tion ; from die Catomta onward he had the suu in front about the 
time of the autumnal ctiuinox (from the llth of September) j and 
consequently his eiipression* with whatever latitude it be undor- 
atond* refers to an easterly course. Towards the cvnelnaion of the 
journey* when he had tlm sun on the right* a southern detiLnaliun 
of 8* fat the end of October) must he allowed to modify the turn 
towards the rmrlh, which necessarily affccli that portion of the 
route. It is obviunt tliat die expresalona* “the sun on the right*" 
**on the left,”' in the face,*' embracing! n* they dOi 180 ilcgrccs 
of the horij^n, ought imt to he taken literally; they arc raguc in- 
dicationSf aod must be tinderstrHHl os such. 

The detailetl ftccount here given of the ronte from the capiinl 
of the Muati Vanvo to Lnceiida agrees in nil essential particulars 
with ibc information on the same subject ci^llcctcd by Lacerda. 
He learned that the journey between those places is of 2 or 3 
months; and tliat in the course of it there arc four rivers massed 
in canoes, and not fordable:—lia.* the Huapura, the hlufiva (Mu- 
fira)* theGuaruva (misread for Luarava)* and the Hofoi (Huriia)it 
In these names it is easy to recognise the Luapula, Ltiviri* Lun- 
laW, and Luruta. One of these rivers* it is addetl, is so broad 
that it lake* half a day U> cross It—an obvinus reference to the 
lagoon of Quilninds* near the Lufula. ^Vhen Laccrda adds, how¬ 
ever, that these four rivers all run to the left hand (of one going 
from Uticenda to Mun^pua)* and consequently flow tow^ard* the 
wTilcrn ctaisi, he errs both as to the fact and the inference; for 
the Luapula flows decidedly lo the right hand in that case ; and 
the Luviri* ihougli it nans to the left, join* the Loapula* and never 

* Tbfl JtiUftl accunli^ U th* potnbtW'i. iiiuniAli m the ^ y' 

It) iLf RViieiat rtport of bu pro««lin(ia (Ant). Nit, p, 42S) U ht «mT«i 

in llw CunobeV ioim «t Ttw 3Ltt ciT lUnxmlMr* 1806^ aj^l W hi« Mitnriflv «ill) Uiaj 
•nVQVfta « Ibr tlT Jaauu7, t:SSi7r 

f Undteb, DiHgT. p. OT. Du Nctc% CoMidKaoda* *«., p. Jp*, 
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\ npprnnchps tlie weaiorii trjMt. 1 1 Jg incorr^Mrt also to sav Lhai thvre 

tiro no inhabiteiJ places tke whole way, except at llie four rivers * 
named above. The roiinirv is certainly ihinlj peopled, yet the 
owclLitig^ of chiefs and their rctaieers are to he met with every 
lb miles on an average, acoordln}- to Pedro’sjnumaL The worst 
part of the journey lies hetwoeti Qnigita and the Ltiburi, about 
Id days journey—SO or 90 miles—over droftry mounlains; yet 
in the middle ot ih.is wild the iraveller can rest in the villap: of 
j luiro, one of the lorris of the copper-mines. As to the Varrun- 
das or Varoondas, the nation said to be scattered over this vast 
r^jon, H has been nlreiuly csplain«i that the scailerwl Jnbabiinnla 
of the woods nnd moutitains (Alunda) have been in this case mis, 
taken for a separate nation. 

Early in the morning, after the nrriyal of the Pomlnelros in 
Lueenda, they re^ivetl a message from the Cojsembe, renueiiijnff 
that, m order to signalise so remarkable an event ns the arrival of 
white men from Mumpua, thtry would fire as manv shots as they 
coidth Pedro compliwJ by firing three thola, wijirh were tm- 
swered by one from within the walls of the royal dwelling. Wiien 
daylight was fally come they were led to'a'public plage, w here 
they found the Cazemhe scaled in state sunomidcd by his 
grandees, aud cIoiIohI in silk and velvet, with beads of various 
kinds on his arms nnd legs. The Cacoaia or gaide sent with 
them by the MufitaYanio, Iwiog desired lo speak, bricHv aiaterl 
that he conilucted while men sent by the king cnllefl Muani- 
piiEo, and who wished to proceetl to l ele, and that hii king the 
Mu&to ’V'anvo recomniemlcd them to the Cns'emhe’s favour. i-Ie 
then delivered the presents from his master. The Cazembe re¬ 
plied in a few words, ejtpressing his respect for the Muala Yanvo, 
and 50 the ceremony of introduction coiiclitdcd. The travellers! 
however, had Imrdly reached their dwelling when they were re! 
railed to a private audience with the Cazcmbc, who informed 
them that he had been long aware of their being on the road tn 
him. On a subs<K{Uent occasion they found a Portuguese soldier 
mtd three native traders from Tete, waiting to receive them at the 
Cazein^g doi^. 1 he first of these liad been iwo yeora in 
Lucenda, soliciting in vain for pernuMion to proceed to'Angola, 

The presents from Muani-puto, consisting of speciment of saiin 
cups, a rnijsket, and^ two small Jix^king glasses set in gilt paper! 

^ve much saiisfaetlon ; and the Cazemhe sjmkc so fair, that 
I edro. to fix him in his good mien lions, addetl largely to the gifts 
He even grew m frank as to disclnse ihe fact that a ocarlet ennt 
and handsome buttons, intended for the Cazembe, had been an- 
prtijin&ted by ihe Mnala Yaovo. ' 

Towa^la the end of April, 1«07, the Cazembe, in fulfilment of 
his promises lo Pedro, began to coilcct bis forces, for the purpose 
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wnd inch rich prewnls of basket* of salt, colUm cloth, lK*ad*, &c., 
nt had noer been rcccired before from the same quarter.^ When 
Mutanda therefore returned from the wars, and liketvUe sent 
presents t 4 i the Muata Vanro, with excuse* for not payinp his 
res]»e 4 't* to his •overeipn in persim, allegin;' that his feel were sore, 
hi* mulamlxi or offering wa* rejectctl a* l>einz much inferior to 
those sent hr the slave (^uinhaia, the Muata Ynnvo nt the same 
time reproaching his son Mutanda with want of attachment The 
latter, irritated bj this treatment, had (juinbnta seized arul thrown 
into the river Alucuregi. The Muata Vnnvo then drove Mutanda 
into exile, ami established Gangn Abilonda. the son of Qninhatn, 
in the g<»vernment of the salt>|)an, giving him the white staff, the 
knife, the shield, javelins, and mnn^r captains to obey him.* lie 
also commamled him to carry his arms abroad, and gradually 
to extend his conquest* wherever he met with desirable territory; 
and thus the Cazeml)c at length settled in Quichinga, where he 
reigns at present. .Many years have elapsed since it wa* custom^ 
ary for the Cozembe to pay his respect* to hi* sovereign in person; 
for the prc<Ieces*4)rs of the reigning Cazembe were forbidden to 
quit their dominions, lest the people might take advantage of their 
absence to throw off their allegiance. 

In this traditional account of the origin of the Cazembe** king¬ 
dom there i* nothing which positively assigns that event to a recent 
dale. For though some expressions relating to the early gjowth 
of hi* power seem a* if they were applicable to the Cazembe of 
Pedro's time, yet this will be found on coruideration to arise frogi 
the want of what may be called chronological perspective, or from 
that unskilfulness which in the historic as in the graphic art 
confounds the near with the distant. The word anciently is used 
in speaking of .M utanda's prom<ition. and moreover, the last sen¬ 
tence of the prccetling |>aragraph broadly intimates the gradual 
rise of the Cazembe's independence, which was not effccletl by 
ft»rre or revolution, but by lintc and distance, |x>licy on the part 
of the Muata Yanvo making a virtue of necessity, and cloaking 
under palatable commands to the viceroy the inevitable flefeOlion 
of the latter. In short, we may os well suppose a succcsson of 
seven or eight Cazembes a* of only three. But this step once 
made, we cannot avoid venturing on a conjecture of some im{>ort- 
ancre, since it tends to give fixedness to the tradition now before 
us. The Moviza were the original occupants of the territory 
held by the Cazembe's followers. If the invaders be supposed 
to have approached from the Luapula, w hich is most pru^ble, 
then the dispoiscssctl people would naturally retire south-east- 

• TW rf IVlro's tiamlivc ralletl bit father Hungs AmnnMiga (Anasrt, 

Ms. 7, p. SM), which twm hat an obriout mmblancs to ftanga AbUccNla; indanl 
tstma lo^bt tba Aagalan fotw j tht wgcU Gai^ (properly Ngaoga) nsaaii^ 

pritat. 



from L^^cnda to Tftcr 2’2f * 


■Haftla, pitmllel to ilic sLores of llie Joketlimu/jh ihnrowii: iToutitrVp 
an<l bc-ing holly prciswl^ ijioy i^'ould rtPiLiCs&iirilv 0:035 ihc AruanGfcm, 
ami throw theinselTOi on the? wiuntry imtocilialely north of Tete. 
Now thU la MaiUy wlmt hnppenetl in 15/0; bnt sinii; there ts 
efrlainlj no noinatle population nenr the great lake, a till the 
Movixa, ^vho among the wancicreta on thni i>cc-aaion, are an 
HidnstnoiLs nation, more citilizMl than thoir ncighboura in general. 
It is rcft3£>iiablc to suppose that they etnigraied undnr the impulse 
of necessity, anil not of mere sitnliition. Is it not jirobable, in 
short, that they were then Hying from the Cazenihc, whose coti- 
(]uests iherefcirc inuat have token, pl&ec about that lime? 

It is now time to conduct l^edn> to Tele. Puring the first four 
daja after leaving [^ticcnda he crossed several rivulets joining the 
Momn, The 5th day brought him to the Luena, 1/ hilhoms 
brijad, which descends into the CiirocuIgc.+ The town of iLe 
chief Muenepanda was reached on the 7th day, and on the l:|th 
that of Ltiibue, who had been killed by the Ca^einbc in the late 
wars. On the I8lh day of the Journey the traveller cnissed the 
river Lubajizenge. in which the water reachcil to hi* waist, and 
in 2 days more the Iliabengi or Hianhigi (the Zambezi), On 
the 23rd day the niad kft the low country, and began to ascend 

Aruangfja, a fino stream 
30 faihoins wide, was crossed nn fiMl. Hitherto the travellers 
had had the sun (at the season of its greatest southern declination) 
m front, but for the remainder of the way it rose on the left. 
I^aasing through dm leirilories of Mocando, they Forded the But 
on the d3rd day, and in 3 days more come to what iVdro calls 
the olil place of Oonsalo C'actano Ptreira, by tvhlch we arc 
probably to understand Java. On the 51 si day they reached 
Machmga, the estate of Dona Frnucttca Jiisefade Moura + Tliu 
day following they crossed a river, which wai pmbablv the 

Aruangoa of Lacerda. Tlie estate of Manoel Caotatio IVVcira 
(Marengue) receLvcil them on the 54th, and on the 57th day of 
the Journey {the 2nd of February, 1811), crowing the ZamW 
m a Anim, they arrived in Tete. 

This route will be found to agree perfectly with that of Caiam 
already referred to; the difference in names between them being 
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sucli as wouttl necrssiii'ily ensue fr^im the chaiifros imulr liT ftflrwen 
^ear* nmun^ ihc cbiefs. iravplleil more iluwlj nlsu than 

llic (iiheT, inking 46 tints u> Java which Catnni Teaclietl in 37. It 
is also to l>c remnrked, ihai his journey wns perfornicil in the 
driest season of the yrdr j hcncc lie fonlntl the rivers which Pc- 
reiTiv wns ttbhjrcd to cross m a canoe^ The rivers anil rivulets 
liasseU on the way ouiouuted lo lO J, of which number 45 were 
m lUe h^w land heiween Lucent!a and the bitls of ihe Movixn, 
riiis journal bjiugs dearly iiilo view one or tttt» parlicultirs of 
some imporiancc. In the LolHinsengc fcittlnd on the 18ih day* 
mid iho water of whidi was up lo the Imveller's hrcasb mav he 
recognised iho main channel of Calara's Risuro Grande," Great 
waicrj ami of the hroatl lagoon, wtiich^ according^ to the j\rovi:ia, 
is conneclcd ai once with ihcir Zamlx^ and the ilorisuro^ We 
I earn also thnl ihc low ootmlry' coiitinuc^t for *23 days from Lu- 
ririida to ihe hills of the ^lov'Lzaj which form: a IjamerC or 7 davs^ 
journey in width iretween that low plain ami the Aruangoa. 

Agaifit fr^im thi^ highland the Aniangoa Hows south-westw'artls 
to the Zambesi, anil the chain of hilk N. of it prolmblv bolds n 
parallel course. The general course of Uie Znmbe/.j of the 
Moylza scents also to be in n parallel direction, ttr from S. VV. to 
X. K, This being ad milted, we arrive nt a nattirn] and complete 
C3t plan at ion of ihe nati ve Jiccounts of the Zambezi related by Dos 
Sniiios; fur nn uniaugbl people are swayed in such matters Uv 
loose ideas of diri^tion and prosimity. Regardleis of physical 
law s, they dwell in tbcmghi on the impressions of sense, and so 
I hey often infer from the bearing of the vallevs what can truly 
faiJow only from the course of the ivatcrs. Many examples of 
rivers thus reversed arc to be found in the history of African 
geoj^phy I he report therefore meaiioited by Dos Santos, tlmt 
thu Zambezi issues from ibe great lake, passing through the ler- 
titory of a people of hke name, amounts, when IruK intemreted, 
to the fotWing hytioiheijcnl statement: that the vallcvof the 
uorthern Zauihczi approaching that of the Muihern river of the 
same name, may bo inferred to join it=an inference ooufltniiNl 
apparently by the sameness o| name ; and That the waters of the 
‘“PP'‘S«1 Jo «o.v «p li,e y„lkv ..r the 

f" iviir of ronrse Jratcndln 

li»i of Iho loiter nyor. A» lo ilic ileiivoiion of iLc word Zam- 
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ibc munc eviilcntlj iuM» ibe Tiuntia or An^jart ladgiiagr——Htan- 
bj^^i or llmnbcgif!, or, iiiii orlho^QpI]_v brin^ ourrccEcil, Vumbcp, 
iSow this word, as ^vcU Ztuabfriii, has the prcfiJE of u possessive 
castj^and tlicp seems little reason lo doubt lliat it means of 
fiab.” The river Znjnbeal is therefore " lUe fish- river**' * 

Having coiKlucted our traveller to Tcte, we must now' emlca- 
vour to determine as occuratcl> as possible the posiiicjn of that 
place. 1 be iiavEjrable course of tbe Zambezi Las been hitberio 
. csiimatcd wiib all the exaggerations of early geography, 'flpn 
Portuguese writers inform lis that Sum is 60 leagues (of 18 lo a 
(legrecj, or 200 geographical miles alxivc Quilmiane; and ih.it 
'J‘ele is nt an cqtial distance above Scim. The time ordtnarilv 
required for the vayoge ou the river up to Sena is a mifuih; from 
ibis town to Tcte is for ibc rintives a voyage of 6 weeks, the adverse 
ctirreui in Lupaia, or tfie OUh, running even lu the driest season 
iviib great force,! The speed of the canoe is Axini 7 to li> miles 
a-day, according to the load and season of the ^^nr. The iucor- 
recinciss of the above-mentioned e^timeics of" dstance may be 
CMily jtmvcd by an apycai to facts. Uent, Browne found tlmt 
the diirercncc of longitude between Sdiia and Quilimano is but 
yO miles, the distance between those places by the river, wlncli 
is berir extremely circuitous, not exceeding Mu miles. Now the 
irnssiojiary Gouplf^ Sylveira ascended the Zambea from Qoili^ 
mane to Sena in S days. Dos Santos, embarking on the Luabo 
branch, arrived at the same j>lacc in V da vs. It look Bcmi, 
another inissiouary, 17 da)s to reach Sena' But again, from 
Sena to J cie, Bos Santos ascended the Zambezi against a stroort- 
current in 7 days. Ou his return be desccndcil the same dUlance 
in 1 days, and from Sena to Qullimaiie in 7. I'lic Jesuit Thu* 
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maiiD Wis ccmrcycd a prisaner in a small canoc^ from Tcte to 
Sena in 7 or 8 daya, and tbcnce to Quilimane in 3 weeks. * From 
these facts we may legitimately conclude that the dUtance by the 
river between Tete and Sena U proWUly leas, certainly not greater, 

' than between the latter place and Quilinmne. Tcte may there - 
fore be supposed to l>c not more than I® l^y SV, of Sena, and nearly 
in the IGth parallel of S* 1at.» itTachiugn, 4 daya*^ Journey from it 
to the F* of N*» being found by Lncerda to bo in 15'' 19* l5^\t 
Pctlro met with but a cold reception in Tcte, and to add to 
Ills mortificatinn the goremar refused to furnish him fruin the 
royal stores with the gOiKls requiretl to defray the expenses of hia 
return* After much delay a contribution was lcvie<l in Uis behalf 
wn the prinPipal inhabilanta of Tete audits neighbourhood, to the 
amount of 468 pieces of cloth. Thus inadetjuately su]iplied, he 
set forward Dll his return in the latter end of ISlay, 1811* Ho 
marched, he says, with the help of God* but without arms and 



proceedings, and scarcely any dates* lie says that on his return 
to Lucenda lie staid there nine months, while the Cazeniljie was 



anv'o* He was attacked in 
Cass:nn1ia, whom we find in 


tils route eatlw'ardSr placed at a distance of 1B days from the town 
of the M uata Yanvo; we may conscriuently infer that he arrivetl 
at this place in the beginniog of ^farch, 1813. In the course 
of his joumey from Lucenda to the Luviri be lulfercd much 
distress, which must not. however, l>e eliargetl on the nature of 
the country, VVhon travelling costw^urd he never found any tlif- 
ficulty In obtaining such provisions as ho could pay fur* Hut i»] 
his return be wanted means of paiinnent* The slock of gcxnU 
which he received In 'I'eie wns ndthcr suitable nor suflldent. 
The C.'cizcm1n>, through polic^^ or covetousness, took from him 
nearly all his merchaiKllse, giving him (though ibis is iwt ex¬ 
pressly stated) slaves in return. Thus, with mean* reducpd, ho 
iiad more penjde to feed. For the suppirt of his whole puny he 
liad but Guo satnlHis (jtimbos or cow ries) given him byiho 'Ca- 
zemtic. ^ Thfi maseijuence of all this raismanagcmeui was, that 
by the time he arrivetl at the Luviri, the slaves had all either dieil 
for want of food or run off, as Pedro remarks with nimdi sim¬ 
plicity, *' for want of chains to hold theiu.*’ He arrived in A ngola 
some time in 1814. 

A tardy and unauccesaful attempt was made a few year* ngt> 
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, i 

by ibc Purtu^tiest to retmee fi om E. ta W. iLg ronlo will eh hail 
buen thus ex]jioreJ by ihe Aitfrolan pombeiro*. An eip«liiiiin 
corntnftiided by I^Idjqt Juse Maria CorrM Monteiro, arid cod- 
sisdn^ of 420 persons, slaves included, left Tcte on the I si of 
Juno, 1S31. and arrived in the Caiembe’s town (the unine of 
which, Lueenda, we first learn front Monteiro) on the i9ih of 
November, five^ months and a half liavttig been $[ 1011 1 on lW 
journey. Pennisajon to proceed west wards to ilujopua was 
peremptorily rcfusoil by the Cazcinbe, and the cxpeihtJon, rcduceil 
jy ficknesa and lamine to 300, set forward do its return uii the 
11 th of March, 1832. The journal of this expediiion has not 
Wen published ; but our regret on that account has been much 
diminish^ by fefleeditg on the unsatisfactDry choraclcf of Mon- 
teiros brief letter, disfiatchcd from Lncendn with native ctmriera 
to ilie governor of Argoltu^ In Uml letter the writer states 
gravely that he marched 302 leagues on a N.E, course in the 
cbrection here stated such a length of march from Tetc h strictly 
impi>S5ibie; but a march of ^2 leagues two points E. of 
wan Ed Lave brought the Major at once to the equator and to the 
Coast. As to the interior, he could hear of onlv two great kings, 
VIZ., ilaitanva (Muata-yanvii) and Muencmpulo. Of the appli- 
^tion of the latter name he appears, most unnccountahly, to have 
been quite ignorajit. I fc heard also of Massungo Congo, which 
he supposes to Ije the Congo of bl3EQiy%f On hts way northward 
he first went through the territories of the MuzimlMi and Xiwn, 
and then cniered the country of the Aucmbe, who have expcUeJ 
Its former jiosscwors. the Muviza, As to the Cajtembe, he figures 
m this letter as a robber; for instead of hospitably feeding the 

Alajors retinue of 3C0 or 400 people, he made them nay_mitl 

somewhat dearly—fur whatever they consumed. 

VV e have thus com pic toil our review of the routes from the 
oppctsiie shores of the African coniincnt u> ihe vicinity of the 
lake, and find that imm Buromaji, near Puint Pilna, to Oha in 
Monomoeai, is q journey of 70, or, in round numbers, SO days^ 
the shores of the Uke being still or 8 days distant, A^in: 
from Mucan m Cassangl to Lucenda is a journey of 150 days ■ 
and if w-e laid 40 for the distance at the same rate between Lj' 
mula and MucaH we shall Imye PJO daya for the whole journey 
from the fo^er place to Liicenda, which is nearly in the same 
mendian ^ow the breadth of the condiieni tieiwccn 

L^da and I oini 1 hnji will be found to be IhiiO geogranhicjil 
miles; '^ bile iJie two routes extending from those ptuiits to the 
some mermiein measure 1740 miles; the excess of the lines of 

• Ahtaci MuiUma*, 1843 , p. 
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r«iUlo above the rectilineal distance across tlie continent amounting 
to loO miles, or about one-twelfth of their whole length, arisinir 
eiiilcMlv from those wide derialioiis which could not lie taken 
into account in assuming the rate of march. These routes from 
the and \V. reach the same meridian ; vet so moderate is the 
r»io of travelling assumed, that it is im|>nssible to abridge them— 
Ut place Oha further K., or Lucenda further W. 'I'he route to 
Monomoezi is travelled annuallj, and has been so for centuries, 
and we know of no tlifficultj attending it which could justify the 
rnluclion of the day’s march to less than 6 geographicol miles. 
On the VV. again, of the 190 days’ march, above 1(J0 were in a 
direct course a little S. of IC. (from Loomla to the (Quango, and 
from the Calomta to Lucenda); and C miles a day is so low an 
estimate of the rate of travelling over a thinly-peoplr<l country 
tlrnt no coulractiun of the route can be allowed here ; and besides, 
Lucemla is connected with Tele, the position of which is not 
liable to much doubt, by a route of about 50 days, the latter half 
of which lies nearly tu the meridian. 

Thus it appears that Olm and Luccntla are fixed points in the 
same meridian, about *200 miles asunder, between them is the 
lake —7 days from the former and 3 days (25 or 30 miles) wide, 
ilcprescnli^ under these conditions, it will extend from S.E. to 
N.W., distant alxiut 50 miles from Lucenda. That the direction 
here given to the lake is the true one, may be collected from 
nearly all our authorities rcspt'cting it. The Movtza told Lacertln, 
ill Tetc, that the Morituro (the lake) passes behind tho hills of 
Morcmbala. He, still relying on the information derived frorn 
them, belimed that it reached the sea between M«>xambique and 
(i^uiliuiane. 5lariano was told that it flows towards the Que* 
rimba isl.iuJs. Others, os wc have seen, look ujKin the Livuma 
as the continuation of the lake. All these hypothetical statements 
are mamfesily founded on iileos of direction, ond show that the 
lake, viewed in its chief dimensiun, makes a cuusiilcrable angle 
wiili ihe meridian. But, besidiu, Nasib stated positively that 
N’^assi, seen from Njosa, extends townrtls the setting sun. W’e 
arc itiformetl that the wc»'.erly winds blow down the lake, and 
raise a great sea on it. 'J‘he road from Luceiula to the Aruangoa 
eyidendy goes |Nirnilcl to the lake, and we have seen that the 
direction of that road was. in December, towards the rising sun, 
or two polnu S. of K.; ami, finally, the northern route to the lake 
by the volley of the Lufiji is lunger by a third than the soul hern 
route, through Lukelingo; front all which it may be conclutled 
that the lake cxicnds chiefly from S.E. to X.VV. J’his direction 
it m-ay be observwl, i.-j^arallcl to the line of volcanic aciiun drawn 
ihiough the Kle dc Bourbon, tho north of Mwlagascar, and the 
Comoro Islands, and to one of the two lines predominatin-^ on 
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tbe coasts of southern Africa wherever there are no alluvial flats, 
ami which majr be consiilered os the results of inlneraiogical laws, • 
and as marking the principal fractures of the rr>cky system.* 

The road from I’ete to the Amang^ p>cs at first some points 
E. of Nand we may, without much error, assume its general 
bearing to be due N. On the right arc chains of hills, which at 
the sources of the Arunngua unite with the bills of the Movixa, 
and, probably, with the continuation of N jesa also. A glance at 
the map will show that In that position, or somewhere about 
350 miln N.W. from Mozamhlquc, there Is a central highland, 
from which rivers flow to every pilnt from K. by S. to W .—from 
the LIvuina round to the Aruangoa. That highland supports 
and Incloses the southern extremity of the lake. LiM)kIng down 
from it on the water wc Ixavc on the right, or towards the N.E., 
the heights of N jesa sloping gradually to the shores of N'yassi; 
on that side wc can sec but one small stream—the Mntuizi— 
which Is often dry. The ridge of which N’jcsa seems to be the 
culminating portion, may be naturally supjioscd to extend a am- 
sidemhlc distance, forming the Illark Mountains alluded to in 
Hardys journal. Further N., where our routes again bring us 
near the lake, wc find it bordered by a seam of elevated land, 
without water or population. Though not much raised perhaps 
above the level of the lake, yet it has the character of the summit 
of a ridge. Rut on the opposite, or south-western side of the 
lake, wc sec a low country intersected by numerous rivers, the 
largest of which—the Luapula—flows north-eastwartls to the lake. 
The Mouva is on extensive lagoon; the Loena,or Rocna, descends 
into ihc Caruculgc, which, as salt is obtained from it. we may 
Infer to be a shallow lagoon; further S. again the Lubanzengc 
expands Into a lake connected both with N’yassi and the New 
Zamhexi. In this low and marshy tract there are no cattle. The 
road through it goes at some distance fn»m the lake, probably to 
avind the lagoons and on account of the greater facility of cross* 
rivers higher up. Thus we sec that the country on the 
S. W. it drained into the lake, which is confined on the opposite 
side by a ridge hocked by an elevated table-lantl, the streams 
from which flow eastwards to the ocean. 

\\ hile^ the general direction of the lake and the characters of 
its opposite shores are thus manifest, the geographical position of 
its southern end admits of being determinctl with sufficient 
accuracy. For there can be but little doubt ns to the position 
of Lukelingo, distant a journey of 6 weeks’ ordinary, or 1 month*s 
expeditious, travelling from Kilwtl, and half as far again from 
- - • 

PJ** Comoro ulonj or N'gadja ia itill an aclire rolcano, mi|*(wn« taking 
place Inna it rrrry Uiiro or tour yean. On tlioM ocoaatone fitli a»« oolicctad in firat 

qaantitn* on tl»e .urface of the K*, killed by the ftrouM of ml-lwt 1*0- 
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Mozambique.* Fifiecn ilays—that Is lo laj, 90 or 100 mile*— 
westward of Lukclingo U the lake. Now a journey of 28 days 
northward from Tele brings us to the hills and the line of route 
which confine the lake, the former on the S., the latter* less 
closely, on the \V. If, then, a line of 200 mile* be drawn nearly 
due N. from Tele, and another 3G0 miles in length be drawn 
S.W. by W. fn>m Kilwa, they will meet on the lake at no great 
distance probably fn)m its termination. 

It has been already observed that the results of our inquiries 
all tend to vindicate the correctness of the ancient accounts of the 
lake. It is easy to recognise in NVassi the lake 100 leagues long 
described by De Banos; and that from which the Ambius 
(M'bizn) descended soulhwanls towards Tcte, according to Do 
Couto; and that on the shores of which Dos Santos places a river 
Zamliezi, flowing through tlie territory of a people of similar 
name; and that of which the eastern banks are fxrcupied, acoord- 
ing to Lo}>cz, by the Monomoeri. The physical ailvantagcs and 
superior civilization of the Monomoezi, Sloviza, and other Muca* 
roiiga tribes round the lake, who are not negroes, explain the 
early reports which led the Portuguese to believe that Prestcr 
John, that is, the empire of Abyssinia, was not far from its shores. 
Our conjecture, that the kingdom of the Cazembe was founded 
in 1570, accounts for the descent of the Moviza and pastoral 
tribes at that time, and explains, from the fact of their being 
merely fugitives, how it hap{>cned that the progress of such a 
multitude was arrested without bloodshed. 

As to the outlet of the lake, there seems to be on the costeib 
coast but one opinion among those who seem best qualified to 
decide the question. The numerous traders who visit the Mono* 
moezi all believe that the Lufiji descends from the lake. But 
we have shown that this unanimity docs not by onpr means merit 
the confidence due to actual knowledge. 'J'hc journey of the 
traders up the country terminates in fact at some distance from 
the lake, but they natumlly and inevitably infer the continuation 
through that distance of the river along the valley of which they 
have been travelling for months. Yet neither the Lufiji, nor any 
other river of eastern .\frica, as far os our knowledge reaches, 
possesses the characters of a stream descending from a great an«l 
central reservoir; and on the western coast there is but one river 
w ith those characters, which is the Zaire.f 

In the preceding paper, many pieces of information, derived 
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from many different sources, arc combined so os to complete 
explain, or corroborate one anolber. It must not bo supposwl* 
howerer, that the harmony thus established among them is due to 
any efforts of adjustment, or that the aulhorilies here relied on 
have been selected or explained with a view to mutual agreement 
Un the contrary, ercir statement brought forwanl has been inter- 
preteil from itself, as far ns ]>ossible, and nothing has been wrestetl 
from its natural meaning for the sake of ailaptation. The fact 
that so many independent authorities should hare been so closely 
combined, without the necessity of straining them for that purpose, 
is Itself so strong an argument in favour of the conclusions here* 
arnvefl at, that I cannot refrain from dwelling a little on it 
although in so doing I shall be obliged to advert to some of my 
previous labours. In 1832, in the • Foreign Quarterly Review ’♦ 

I ventured to usert that the empire of Muropua is identical with 
Milua. This is now fully proved. In Bow- 
<lichs map, which was then generally followed, these names are 
placed fnr asunder. About the same time I induced Mr. J. 
.Arrowsmith to place the Morisuro—not westwards from Tote 
M m Bowdich’s map. but townrils the N.W., on the ground that 
'n *" route were directed decidedly towards the N. 

J hus I placed the Morisuro near the actual site of the lake 
before I was nmuainted with the meaning nntl application of that 
name. In 1^35 I gave, in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’a general 
account of N’yassi and of the route to it by Kilwd Ihrouirli 
Lukelingo.f It was there stated that the .Monomoeri, .Mucomanmi 
and Moviza are probably of the same race. At that time I had 
wore me a map of the lake, founded chiefly on the routes of 
I erara and Nasib. In the course of this summer I received the 
detailed routes to the countr)' of the Mononioezi, and also tlic 
num^rs of the * Annaes Maritimos’ containing the journals of 
the Pombetros, ami Lacerda's obsenation of latitude at Machingn 
The copious information thus obtainetl has been adiled to the 
map without disarranging in the slightest degree what was 
previously done. Can such coincidence be conceived possible 
if the original outline were not substantially correct ? 

Tiir ** * oomprehnwTe trayntAical name. Tie 

inteiurtalione vf Uie won! Katre ftven by caily writen miut be rvMcteil i that 

Sr Shlrll/irL!!! s^oral. Hin. ile Ktiop. pi 65). Tbe name 

T ^ ' ^ **** ^ miTODtlenSood, for when tlte natirw fold 

other (Slurtiya tiaiSdi) tifniflcf tbe rirer Uiat mllows all 

dl the «W1. njclutled. known by that name, pUinly ,!gv',0^he mri 

“Fwma qneito fiume reale 


f**?* P*. ***'^ quele aono nmll* ieole.' 

mult iajIe''(Ziucbelli. Helaa. del Vujrgia, n. 155). 
Refiev of Djariilc'a Dlteorcriei^ No. IB, p. 105. 
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, \.—B^marhs on the Gulf of Mexico, with ?>otes on 

and its Vicinitt/, and on t/te Navigation of the River Tabasco. 
Uv Mr. rtTKR Masters, Maslrr Mariner of Livcrpwl. 
C'nminuincatcd by Lieut-*Colonel Colquiioun, R.A.» P.R.S., 
1841. 

Currents of the Gulf—-The current between Cape Antonio 
ami Cape Catochc sets N. nearly, or a lililc to the W. of N.: it 
attains occarionally a %cloc»ly of from 1^ to 2 miles per hour, and 
is found in its greatest slrenjrih in inid-cbannel. Near the meri¬ 
dian of Cape CaUxrhc it be^ns on the Campeche side to lake a 
more westerly course; and alxiut half a degree U> the westward 
of the Cape, on the Campeche Bank, it runs nearly U’., w ith a 
Tclocitv considerably diminished. 

Near the Cuba shore an eddy or counter-current frequently 
round Cape Antonio to the eastward; which, in ^\c$scls 
bouml to the Gulf of Mexico, will be best avoided by kt*cping the 
mid-channel; this course is also advisable from the nature of the 
coast of Yucatan, which is very low, and the character of the 
soundin”S, which arc so irregular as to be no guide in ascertain¬ 
ing the j>osition of the ship, lo the westward of Cape Catochc 
the soumlings arc more regular, and may be depended on. 

From Ptiini Palmas, near Lisal, lo the southward of Campeche, 
there is usually but little current, and what may be found to exist 
will be dependent on the wind. From Laguna along the southern 
shore of the Gulf a current sets invariably along-shore lo ll\o 
westw’artl, the velority of which is governed by the strength of the 
land and sea breezes. The sea-breeze commences generally in 
this part of the Gulf from .N.K., and gradually ns the sun passes 
to the westward of the meridian hauls round to M. 'ILe land- 
breeze blows from S. lo S.E. 

Along the western shore of the Gulf of Mexico the current is 
also giwcmed by the wind, ami allowance should be made for its 
effect, particularly between the parallels of 24” ami 26®. 

In most of the charts published, the current on the N.W.shore 
of the Gulf, on simndings, is described as setting to the eastward ; 
but it is well known to those who have had experience in its navi¬ 
gation that this is erroneous, and tliat from the S.VV. pass of tlic 
Mississippi to the Hay of Galveston the current sets invariably to 
the westward, inasmuch that vessels bound to New Orleans, 
which Lave been caught to leeward of it, although the smoke of 
the steamboats in the Mississippi has l>ecn distinctly visible^ have 
required several days to make sufficient easting to obtain a pilot. 

To tlie eastward of the Misrissippi there is generally a current 
in lliat direction along shore. During a norther I have found, 
from abreast uf the Bay of Espirito Santo, round the Tortugas, 
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a current of from 2 to 2J miles jicr Lour, sotting to the S.S.E., 
and striking across to the Cuba shore. 

I have occasionallv found a narrow stream of current setting 
out of the Golf of Mexico, and hare learned upon inrjuiry that 
it has also been experienced by others, commencing in about 
lat. 24®, long. 95*, and running E.N.K. to lat, 25% long. 91®; 
from whence, to lat. 25^®, long. 88®, it be^mes more easterly, 
ami gradually, os it nears the Tortugas, inclines to the S. of E. 

I have been informed by officers of the Mexican navy, and by 
several masters of vessels in the Gulf trade, that in the event of 
a t'esscl being caught in a XurlhcrofT or ncarloV^era Crux, when 
it might be dangerous to run for the anchorage, that by standing 
to the eastward to about long. 92® or 93°, a strong set of current 
will be found a few hours after the breexc has sprung up, running 
to the northward; and that ships which have laid-to in the gale, 
in about the longitude above statc<l, have found themselves next 
day to the northward of their position on the previous one, owing 
to the strong set of a current from the southern part of the 
Gulf. 

It would api^ear that when it blows strong from the norlhwanl 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico are forcctl to leeward, and having 
accumulated to a certain extent, a reaction takes place, Uie water 
in the first j»arl of a Norther being driven to the southward ge¬ 
nerally over the whole of the Gulf, and the current poniuce*! 
being strongest in soundings. Having, however, no outlet, and 
.being resisted by the coast nml the current over it, the reaction 
cannot take place along-shore, so that the accumulated water 
becomes forced out to the northward, wliere there is the greatest 
depth, and conse({uently the least resistance; that is to say, be¬ 
tween the coast of V'era Crux and the w estern edge of the Cam¬ 
peche Ilimk, in the direction above mentionctl. 

I n a similar manner, perhaps, may be explained the cfTect of 
the S.E. winds, which arc the most prevalent, and which move 
the waters of the Gulf towards the Bay of Galveston, but meet¬ 
ing the influence of the stream from the Mississippi (and particu¬ 
larly of that branch which escapes by the S.W. pass) the accumu- 
kated water is preventctl from taking a free course eastw ard along 
the northern shore, and a reaction takes place towards the middle 
of the Gulf. It is this cause, probably, that produces the eastern 
current setting out as l>eforc statetl, which varies in its force in 
proportion to Umt of the wind, and when strongest has a motion 
of three-quarters of a mile per hour, but in general less. 

In running over the northern part of the Cainiwbe Bank until 
W. of the Alacrancs, the current will be* found in general to set 
due W., and its velocity to be governed by the wind then and 
previously prevailing, anid also by the strength of the tradc-w'uid 
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in the Carribcftn and Cuba seas; for at times there Is no per¬ 
ceptible current in the Yucatan channel, and consequently little 
or none on the Campeche Bank. 

Tampico .—The town of Tampico, or Santa Ana do Tamaulipas 
(as it has been lately called), is built on a rising slope of ground, 
between the river Panuco and the Laguna del Carpintero, and is 
about 5 miles by land, and 7 miles by water from the bar. The 
streets are wide, and laid out at right angles to each other. Although 
recently built it has a respectable apjteamnce: and in the prin¬ 
cipal streets there arc some very fine houses, both of brick and 
Slone, many of them in the old Spanish style, with azoteas or 
Hat roofs; but most of the houses which have been constructed 
since 1825 have pitched roofs, and arc covered with slate or 
sliingle, which is found better suited to the heavy rains of the 
wet season, and arc less expensive than the flat roofs. There is 
a small church near the middle of the town, of rather a mean 
appearance; but another has been in progress of building close 
to it for several years, and it is likely more will elapse before it 
is finished. By the side of the new church is a tower, built in 
commemoration of the defeat of the S{ianish invasion in 1828. 
In the same square is the prison. In the centre of the square 
(Plo^dcla Aduana), which is near the Mole, is a monument 
erecting in honour of the President Santa Ana. The custom¬ 
house is on the north side of the square. 

There arc two hospitals situated at the western part of the 
town, fur military and civil patients: to the latter all ships arriving 
at the port hare to pay, and any of the crew who may fall sick 
arc received there. 


The Protestants have a bury ing-ground just ouUide the town, 
walled in, near to that for the native's and foreigners of the 
Catholic persuiuion. 

To the E. of the town a canal connecU the Laguna del Car- 
pmtero with Uie river; and since it has been cut die town is much 
more healthy: for as the lake had no outlet, the water in the dry 
season nearly all evapirated, and what remained became stagnant 
the effluvia from which caused a great deal of sickness, iiorticu-’ 
larly bilious fevers. The canal U crossetl by a stone bridge, anti 
tm the side opnosite the town a paseo or public walk has been 
formed ; but, although rccenUy made, it». g^ing to decay, and the 
trt« which were plant.^ are nearly destroyed for want of care. 

I he ^ket. which is near the custom-house wharf, has been 
for the last few very well supplied. Beef of a middling 

quality ualws to bo had. mutton U rather scarce, and the pork b 
none of the best \ 001^,0 u sometimes to be procured, and in the 
wmicr ^ason wild Jocks Rrc very cheap, besides snipe of a large 
•ue. and other^game. Although a great number of wild g^ 
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are to be icon feeding ui iLo lagooui, ibcj are scldutn shol, being 
very shy. Fowls anti turkey's arc almost always to be bad at a , 
reasonable price, as well as fruits peculiar to the Tropics: tbe 
oranges are of an excellent llavour. Tbe market is generally well 
supplied with mullet and prawns; and tbe fish which are caught 
outside tbe bar are of on excellent cjuality, tliougb Tory scarce. 
Oysters ore brought from a lake n few leagues north of tbe bar j 
there arc plenty in the lake of Pueblo V^iejo, but they arc not 
good. In the summer season turtle ore plentiful about the bar 
and along the coast, and often come into the river; they are gene¬ 
rally of a large sixe. 1 have bought them, weighing from four to 
five hundred pounds, at a dollar each. Tortoises arc in immense 
numbers in the lagoons, and also in the river above the town. 

Sportsmen may liavc plenty of amusement early in the morning 
along the banks of the river, and of the small logoons; and the 
very best time is immediately after a Norther. But in these 
excursions care should be taken not to catch cold, as it is gene¬ 
rally succeeded by fever. 

The population of Tamaullpas is about 7000. 

Pueblo Viejo (or the Old Town) has fallen off in trade very 
much since permission to vessels from a foreign port to discharge 
has been discontinued, it being now only a port of entry for 
the coasting trade. The town is in the state of V’^cra Cruz, on 
the bonlcrs of tlic Laguna do Tampico, which is very shallow: 
the channel from the river is also narrow, and not of safllcicnt 
.depth for vessels to enter the lake. The merchandise, dcstincil 
to be landed at Pueblo Viejo, bas in consequence to be discho^fcd 
into canoes of a light draught of water; and at low-water spring¬ 
tides even these cannot approach the town. The greater number 
of the houses arc built of adobes,* in a straggling manner, forming 
a klml of street. The few shops in the town are but indifferently 
stocked, os Tomaulipas monopolizes nearly all the trade. The 
Lake of Tampico is celebrated for its prawns, which arc very 
large; immense quantities of them arc caught, and, besides sup¬ 
plying the vicinity, a large quantity is salted and dried, and sent 
to the Interior for sole. The population of Pueblo Viejo is about 
1500. 

Abont five miles to the S.E. of Pueblo Viejo b the village of 
Tampico £1 Alto. It U built on a ridge of bills towards the 
sea, from whence it can be seen. The population b about 100. 
There b a feast held here annually, in oeiehratinn of an Image of 
Christ, which b placed over the altar of the church. 

The town of Panuco is situated on the right bank of the Monte¬ 
zuma, and b about 85 miles above Tdmaulipas (by the river). 


iMTgt briclu, in which ftmw u iatetmis«i, dried qi th« vtui. 
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A few jji'eaTs since a number ef res^els 1 untied here with fusUc ^ 
but this br.mcb ef coinnicrce hits fnilen ufT^ and vessels not being' 
at present oJlowed to go up the river above the place of discliatgc 
(Tnmaulipas), it has grMtil_v ticchned in prosperity, Pantipco is 
much more hcahliy than the city^ ami not nearly so ninrb infested 
with mnsquitos. 'I'be piipnlnttim in JS35 was from 7UD to 300. 

The lliver ^^ohtczuula (or Tampico, as it ia sometiuies ralleil)* 
beltt'ccJi Tmw&uUpas tiiiil Paituco, has some very good ranchos 
(small villages) upon its banks, which produce maize and sugar¬ 
cane: and there nre nlso a fciv rattle ranchos, which arc well 
stocked. Abont 15 miles above the city ttic scenery greatly im¬ 
proves, nnd At 'ropaU. near which are the ruins of an ancient 
litVr it is veiy- interesiing. Above Tarnaulipas about 17 miles 
Is nn cstablishnretit for making bricks, carried on bv some ^Vitic- 
rleans, which fully supjdlvs the wants of the tmvn. 

V'esgeU drawing more than feet water find much difficulty 
in navigating this river, as in places it it very shallow, Wry 
few vessels have prtK eeded above l^Bnuco, anj then only a few 
leagues. The produce of the country is generally brought thiirn 
in canoes, A branch of the Montezuma rojts through a district 
in ivhich there is an immense bed of a voiy bituminous coal: it 
ignites easily, and when used with a small qumiiity of W(K>d throws 
out a great heat. It is now omployetli by the blDcksmiths In 
Tampico, and no dkiubt WDuhl answer well for steam - Ikxii s ^ hut 
the great drawback is the cost nf freight in bringing it down to 
the eity, ns only Craft of light tlraught of wo Lor con pass the rapids 
nnd shallows of this branch of the river, on some of which there 
is at times only 12 lo 15 inches water. The coal Jim at and near 
the surface, and the espcijae of digging is trifling, labour there 
being cheap. Phis bed of coal was diseovercfl some years since 
liy Hon Pedro Benrand, on his own estate. Several barrels itf it 
were brought to England and Lave been analyzer], 

ThcTameii bratiches off to the N.\\\ f^m the Montezuma 
(or I anui.:o) imiueJiaiely above the city of TamaulipaSr It un¬ 
fortunately has A l^ar wLtch extends across its entrniice. The 
r.mtchns on ihia river are acihl to be better culiivatetl and of grcalvr 
rxlrtii than thii$eon the Montezuma below Paniico* 

I’here caniiol be the least doubt hut that Tamplcxj would be a 
nourishing port if there were a fixed guverament, aiid more energy 
in the native itdiabnanis, who are j^oiuj of ^ny innovations m 
their esIabhaUml cuatoius, and lixjk on foreigners with susnidon 
J arge quanlilies of v^ttle are raisnl both in the Smic, of 
iamaulipns and \ cm Cruit. at no great distance from ilm poti'* 
anil the exerts of hidci, mllon, lioiitj, jerked-beef, os well as of 
mjgbt bo very ccu«idei.ibte. 1 he sugar-cane gmns io 
great perfection, and could beculiivalcil to a great extent 'J here 
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nrc several kmtU of tlmljer of brautjfiil grain for furahuri?, and 
also medicinal plants and dje-woodif xvbich arc now entirely 
neglecletl (nritli the exceplian of fuaiic), and mtwii probably will 
remain in, uniil the country shall \>c In a more settled state, and 
indtlslry jiroteclcd from indirect impostSL 

iM/pina dr Laguna do Tamiagua is diri Jed 

froirt tbe Laguna de Tampico by a neck of lamb over ivbicb is 
the main road from Pueblo Viejo to the city of Mciio^ From 
Tampico El Alto tbc road dcscemls to wards tbc S,Et, and at 
aUiut a league from it are a few bouses: this is tbc place of em¬ 
barkation on tbc N. sboro of the E'lke of I'nrulagua, wbicb is a 
beautiful sheet of water, and of great extent, 1‘he eastern side 
of the lake is divided from the Gulf of Mexico by a narrow strip 
of sand hills, coverctl mostly wilb low brushwood, hut in many 
places w ith lofty trees ; its breadth across varies from lialf a mile 
to a league. From tbit side of tbe lake and fur a great distance 
ibc land On tbe western side of it cannot be seen,, being below 
the horizonr Near the town of Tamiagua tbe lake centracEs 
in widih, and the western shore begins to appear. The water 
is quite fresh ami clear, aljounding in bsb and alligatiws; and, 
during tbe season of the Northers^ in gecac, ducks^ snipes, and 
other game. 

Tbc vessel I commanded lay at I'nmpico, and there was a 
Cargo ready for os at Tus;^ian ; it was necessary, bow ever, lo asecr- 
iftin what water tlicre was on tbe bar of the latter before laking 
the vessel there, as she might nut be able to cross it—for this 
purpose 1 left Tampico in tbe evening, and about niidnight en¬ 
gaged a canoe with two men at the bead of the lake of Tamingun^ 
to take me to l'u$paii; wc started with a light land breeze, but 
towards morning it died away to a calm^ 

The Island of Ramirez, wbicfi lies about half way along tbe 
lake, and about '2 leagues from the eastern shorn, bad a bpauiiAil 
ap^iearance as llic day broke. Tbe lofty trees with which it is 
covered were reflecte<l on the lake, which appeared like a sheet of 
glass, I’hc centre of tbe island being the highCEl part added to 
the effect j my caiioe-men informed me ilint there are a great quan¬ 
tity of deer on it (aud also on tbc other Islands which are fariber 
to tbe westward) and that they btive often seen them swimming 
to and from the main land. '^Fhe wind raises the sea very quickly 
in the lake, and cnnocs arc often lost in crossing it if caught in a 
Norther, or a strimg sea-breeze* both of wbivb we cxpertciLCcd, 
fit passing along shore we saw a number of deer. 

At about 7 o‘dock in the morning we ^stopped at a mnclto 
(being the only one between our place of euibarkalion aud the 
bar of Tanquijo), where we procurml a supply of inilk, tor¬ 
tillas, and tasajo (miuze cakes and jerked beef), as w ij w ere short 
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of auppllcs when we slarlctl. The person who was the owner of 
this rancho is also proprietor of the greatest part of the l^iil on 
the eastern borders of the lake; he cultivates a small piece of 
ground, and raises sufficient maize, &c., for the use of his family ; 
it is merely a cattle rancho; and he has a great number on it. 
The large track of land which he holds, I was informed, cost him 
only 1500 tlollars. 

Haring laid in a sufficient supply of eatables, including the 
game we hatl shot as we came along the borders of the lake, we 
proceeded on our voyage. Towaids noon a strong sca-breeze 
sprung up, which not only made our prepress tedious (as the 
breeze was nearly direct against us), but in rounding some of tlic 
points of land there was a great chance of being swamped, al¬ 
though in general we were under the weather shore. At last wc 
were obliged to haul the canoe on the beach in a small sandy boy 
in company with two other canoes, also bound to Tuspoo. As 
the wind had hauled far to the southward and blew very strong, 
wo made sure of having a Norther very soon j but were in hopes 
of getting through the lake before it came on. Towards evening 
the sea-breeze died away; and the next morning shortly after 
daybreak we arrived at the town of Tamiagua, where wc stopped 
to rest about an hour. 

The town, or rather village of Tamiagua, is situated on the 
western bank of the lake, at a point where a channel about a 
mile across discharges a portion of its waters over the bar of Tan- 
quijo to the N.E. of the town: tire bar bos scarcely sufficient 
water on it fur boats. The largest body of water ruiu farther S., 
niKl a part of it enters the River TusjMin about a league below 
the town. Tamiagua was, some years since, celebrated for the 
fuhery carried on tlicrc, the produce of which was salted and sent 
into the interior, but it has since greatly declined in prosperity. 
The town being on low land, is very unhealthy, of which there 
was full evidence in the appearance of the inhabitants, who hod 
a most squalid and wretched look; in the rainy season it must lie 
half under water. The houses are built of adobes and in a 
straggling manner, close to tlie lake. The few shops arc badly 
stocked, and arc chicflpr for the sale of spirits, with a few eatables. 
The number of inhabitants in 1830 could not be more than 200. 

Wc had scarcely left Tamiagua when the Norther, with which 
wo had been threatened, conic on; fortunately it was a dry one, 
but it was excessively cold, and we felt this the more as the 
previous day and night bad been sultry and hot. W'e ran for some 
time with the wind, nearly right aft umler our sail, which was 
the comer of a raw hide lashed up against a pole in midships, and 
reduced to its smallest size. The lake soon contracted to a narrow* 
rliannel, m^t alwve a quarter of a mile across; and making a few 
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small bcails^ it (bcllcrcd us from the sea, wbicli vtq should 
otberirbc have felt severely* The general direcUun of this ritiri 
uf ilie chaDnel is about S After about nn kaur's run we 

left the maJii dianuel, cuid struek off more lo the eastward iulo 
a very narrow passage, where there was not more llum room 
auihctont for two eanoca to jiass each other, and In one part for 
a short distance, barely enough for ourselves; here the trees in 
most places hung tjuite over the channel, and completely shel¬ 
tered us from the wind; hut overljcatl in iho upper branches 
tho Norther wbiflled furiously, tiaving proceeded through ibis 
passage about 2 leagues, we came out on the N, side of a small 
lagoon, about a league across, in which the sea was breaking; 
and not considering h safe, we made fast under the lee of the 
forest, expecting the wind would moderate towards eveiiiiig* VVe 
had not lain here much more than aa hour w'ben we saw a canoe 
imsh off fr<nn the weatber shore not far from us, and make for 
the clinnnel, on the opposite side of the lagoon; wo w'atched 
licr motions and expected to see her swamped ; boweter, she got 
safe across, nltliougU she wtjs a larger canoe than ours ; we then 
tleicrmincd to make the some attempt, nnd having secured every¬ 
thing from getting wet as Jar as wo couUl, we set our sail (the 
bide doubled ujJ to the size of a pockcl-handkcrchicQ and shoved 
off, and away we w^ent at a great rale with ihc wind ri"ht aft; 
the liltle canoe completely dancing on the waves; but our patron 
managed her btTiutifully, so that we scnrccly shipped any water, 
Wii had to keep a shaqi look-out for logs of drift-wood and 
shoals, of w hicli there w'cre several in the lake: we were not 
long in crossing and getting again into imooth water. The ennoc- 
men informerl me that tho water in this lake was not anywhere 
above a couple of faihcuns deep, and in most places much less. 
The cLaniiel we had now rcDcbed took us hut litde time to pass 
through, when we ngain entered anutber lake, much Bintvllcr than 
the lost, and as ibo Norther had modcraled, there was hut little 
sea; having run ihrouEh ihit lake and a short channel, which 
took us about half an hour, we entered the Tuspan Kiver near 
the bar, and the same evening arrived at the (own of Tusp.in. 

The bar of Tuspan is in lat 21" 2^ N., long. 97® IG' W., and 
is very shallow. \''esscls whicli draw more tlirin from 5 to G 
feet water cannot pass it. but in the river the water is much 
deeper. The town is situated on ilie N. bank of the river, about 
5^ mil(^ above ibc^ liar, and is built between hills close to the 
river in a straggling manner; h has rmher a preiEy apjvar- 
nnee when first seen, but ou landing the eficyrt in rt great measure 
^ dono away with. I ho trade ot Tuspnti is inconsiderable, a 
branch of it is carried on by canucs with Tampico, through the 
Laguna de Taniiagua; but 'the chief tmdo by sea i*; luth Cam^ 
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peclie, la sctieJI crafi; vessels occasionfillj also foine here from 
ulher i>arts of the republic. 

The rustic produced hetc Is of a Buperior quality, nnd equal 
in appearance to that of Cuba. Caoutcliouc Is collected in the 
nei^Llwurbootl^ but not in large quaniities; it is said lo be of a 
very f^ood quality^ '1‘Ue sugsir-cane, as on the Kiver Mojito* 
zumn^ IfTOWi to a great beighb but Its cultivation is not carried 
on {a any eitcnt# 

"rbe scencrv alxmt Tuspan is very fine; the land on bollt sides 
of the river, wLieli is undulating, is in general well cultivated; 
and from tbc top of tbc bills^ vihlcb rise above tbo town, the 
country has the appearance of a gnrdca: the river is about a 
third of a inile wide, 

7'hc great drawback to the place are bilious and lulermittcnt 
fevers, which arc snid lo Iw more prei'nlcnl than in 7’amplco. 

Judging frum the of the town, the Inhabitants could not 
exceed a thousand; mid tbc greater part of these ajipi^arctl to 
have but little energy: in almost every bouse the ("nnipccbc 
hammock was banging up fur a lounge, and In most of them 
more than one, A few' of the houses arc hgiU of stonCj, and have 
a lime ash-floor, but the greater pari of the town is built of 
adobes with earthen flcHirs. 

IVullry, pigs^ fruit, nml Indian corn are reasonable,^ and tbc 
river 1% well supplied with fisti. 

j^ipproach io the liiver Tahaxo. —The bar of Tabasco isdifli- 
cult to makCj the land being quite low along ibe coasts the t^la 
del Carmen included; and although the charts have on them, the 

Mounts of Gabriel between tbc San Pedro Par and Laguna 
(Id Terminus, there is no such clevairon on this pari of the coast 
as from ibni indteation would be supposed, I’hc highland of 
San Gabriel is in fact upwards id 60 miles inland, Tbc wooded 
Country between j«in Pedro and Point Xtcalengo may Im calUi.! 
by the Spaniivnls Moiile de San Oahriel,^* and this description 
wonbl lie oiirrccl> ineaTiiug thereby ilte Woods or Forest of Si, 
Gabriel— the term " Monte signify'uig a country Covered with 
limborj but not an elovatiim. 

From Laguna to tbc Rio Ptwlro tbc coast runs nearly E, 
and W. A few miles to the eastward of the mouth of the San 
Pedro is the cntrarKV; of a small river, the width of whicEi appears 
not lo Imi more than ICO fathoms j there is a vigia (beacoti, or 
sea-maik) on its eastern bank near the shore. 

From the liar of l^^una to the bar of San Pedro the sound¬ 
ings arc very irregular in several jilaces, particularly near Point 
Xitwleiigo; and from Lngum to the eastward they are still inure 
io. The soundings abreast of the Is!a del Carmen are conse¬ 
quently bu\an jiidiRbrent guide to indicate ibe distance from the 
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land : EHicl during ihs mgbi tSinfl ihe staler &in>itUl not lie iLoalcd 
u> tiictn 10 From Soxi Pedro to Tabasco, and as far 

as the entrance of the Chiltepeo rlror, llie soundings we Tcgn- 
IWf whb a !>ottoin of blue ntud. 

On tbc W, side of tlic entrance of ibc San Pedro ibcTu is a 
vigia and a fciv hula, I’lic tnoulU of the river appears Vt be from 
a third lo half a mile across. The bar is shnllo'ir, and uiily pnSf- 
able for bongos (large canoes) of from 3 to 4 feet draught of water. 

From the Rio Sau PeJm towards the bar of Taliasco the bad 
Irenib Uj the SA\^ The most rctrarkalile object that can be tlis- 
ting'Liishcd from the general apiiearanec of the coast in approach¬ 
ing the bar from the casUvard we s^uiic trees on the norlbern 
part of the Great Os island (Isladel Bucy)> vvlilch arc higher 
than any others, and form a kind of bbJT, This island is on the 
W. side of the entmiiee of die 'rabisco riccr. 

The small I$la del Rucy bes about threc-rjurirters of a mile to 
t]j,e N. of the large island. There is usually a hut and vigm fuced 
on it, but they have often been blown or washed down during 
the Xurthers, Between the islands the water is r|uite shoal, being 
passable only for boats, and the cliatmel appears to be fast fiiUng 
up. As the Small Ox Island is merely a low sandbank, it Cannot 
be seen until close in to the liar. 

The distance from the bar to the entrance of the river, abreast of 
tbe eastern point, is about 2 inilcs. 

About a mile abiivc the entrance of the river, on the E. bank, 
is silualed a small fort, mounting about a doacn guns, in which is 
a vigia, from whence all vessels that m.xkc I heir ajipcarancc arc 
signal to the loivn of La Fruiucra. Close to the fort is the 
pilot cstablisliinent, which Consists of a few houses, and boats, with 
uien enough lo manage one boat* As veascla scarcely ever take 
in any part of their cargo outside the bar, launches are not rc- 
tj[uircdl| and the pilots have only small Ixiau. 

. Iletneen the fort and the FraiiLcm, and about a mile from the 
furnier, is an island about ini to long, which, like the country 
round, except wheic clearings have been made for the cultivation 
of tnaixe, is tliickly covered with trees* From its N* end a spit 
of mud runs out fur about a mile. The channel is on its E, siiEe, 
and abreast of the island it is ratlicr less than half a mile wide* 
On the ivcstern shiire, from a little above the Arreyo del Trapiehe 
(which is opposite the I’rontera), down inside the islDnd.. and also 
in$ide the Isla del Buoy, the water is only of suflicient depth for 
Ixmlj. 

The river abreast the fort, and also at the Frontera, is from 
tbree-tjti&rtcrs to a mile wide, but above it is much less. 

The title flaws, nt fulli and change, on the bar of Tabasco, nt 
lO A.u.j with a rise of 2 feet; and there is one tide only lu 21 
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hours. 'I'be recurrence^ however, is not regular j fur from the 
great influence of the wind on the ivatcf of the Gulf^. the liiles 
vary both in height and in time. 

Vessels Air the TabftscOj w^hen they have made clearly tlic 
enimnco of the riTper, ahonhl keep the eoatern point bearing 
S.S.E,j which is in n fair way for running over the bar; hut 
should die wind Ijc light, they must stand into (> fathoms water 
and come to an mu'hor to anvuit a jtdoi; and heforc the sea-hrecKe 
sets in sufficiently strong to carry the vessel over the bar, he will 
nonxe off. The hearings for the mal-channcl over the bar, in De- 
cetnbpr,^ 1841, were the eastern point on with the centre of the 
islanr], wbieh ts in the middle of the river alxnut a mile above tho 
fort, the braring S-K. li ^E, j but since that date tbe channel bns 
altered a lEttlc. The leading mark in 18d2 for running'in was 
the hut On the K, ptiinl on wdih the island (as abor^c) until abreast 
of the Small Ox Islani:l, from which the eastern shore had to be 
approached os the vessel entered farther inside. Or by riinniog 
in mih the extreme point of land on the eastern shore on with the 
high trees, wlurbopen out to the westward of the islatnl, the Ijear- 
ings will be 8.S.E, These high trees arc oppisite La Fronlera. 

In the season of ihc Northers (from September to March) there 
is in general 1 L feet water en 'J'abaseo bar, and sometimes rntwe ; 
liut this depth cannot always be ilepended on, for if a freshet 
Inkes i>lace (caused by heavy raina in the interior) and continues 
any le_ngth of dme, the water shoals, by the accTimuIalion of sandy 
denoait w hich then takes placo on the b.ir, and which has be^jn 
held in saspension in the river until it meets the waters of the 
Mexican Gulf. It appears at first singukr that although the apc' 
cific gravity of fresh water is less than salt, yet it should hold par¬ 
ticles in suspension, which are deposited as sooni as it comes in 
contact with the salt water, and the way that I presume this must 
he accounted for is, that being obstructed in its course by logs of 
woc^ (mags and sawyers, as they are called in the United States), 
m the narrow channel of the rivers, tho water acquires a s'eloeily 
which enablet it to keep in suipenskm what would otherwise be 
dcposttctl on the bottom; and that when the fresh water eWes 
fmni the ruirr^ channel of the river, and comes in contact with 
the Mexican Gulf, it spreads over so large a space as to lose iis 
cnrrymg power, when a deiroail of the heavier patliclcs takes place 
torms a W, and fdls up the deeper parts of dm ehiumcl. Both the 
bars of J ampico and 'Fahasco arc always w iiliout the line of the 
oiasi; and It is n wen-kuoi^Ti fact at l»ib places, that when the 
nver is highest, which is caused by the min* in the interior there 
js less water an the 1^; and w hen the river U lowest, the channel 
btiiig Ihrn m iHdlh, thr «„ter is d«p«t on tl .0 b«, 

n December, 1815) ibcrc were only 7 feet on the bar of Ta- 
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basoo at higli water. This was shortly after the rainy season, anti 
the northers up to that period bod only been slight breezes. We 
succeeded in getting inside by discharging part of our ballast. 
Shortly after a strong Norther came on which deepened the water 
to 10* feet; but another freshet or rise took place in tlie river 
immediately after, and the bar was again filled up to 8^ feet. It 
is to !)« ob^r^cd that almost every gale from the N. has an effect 
on the bars of Tampico and Tabasco, and often alters the channel, 
particularly at the former place, and generally deepens the water, 
the clmngcs depending more or less upon the strength of the gale, 
but the pass^^es thus opened arc liable to be again filled up, as 
stateil above. Vessels have been detained upwards of 4 months 
inside the bar of Tampico in the rainy season, waiting to get 
out, and more than 2 at Tabasco. The last-named port bos an 
.ad\'antage over the former, in respect to the depth of water on the 
bar, which is on most occasions greater; and also that, excepting 
in a Norther (shortly after which the sea goes down), the bar can 
be crossed in a small boat or common-sized skiff, in which tho 
pilots come off to board vessels. Although tho bearings of the 
channels for running over Tabasco bar have been mentioned, no 
vessel should, unless in a case of necessity, run fur the river with¬ 
out a }ulot. 

The Fnmtcra de Tabasco is built on the E. bonk of tho river, 
and is a strolling village, the houses of which are chiefly built of 
bamboo, having the interstices filled with mud; a few of the 
better sort are of adobes, and of wood brought from the United 
States. The church is situate^ in a square, about the middle of 
the town, and is of the same materials as the houses. No stone 
is to be found near the Frontera except that which has been 
brought os ballast. There are several shojM, indifferently stocked, 
but sufficient for the wants of the place. There is no market, and 

3 lies are at times difficult to be obtained. Beef, of an inferior 
ity, may however be bad two or three times a week; and 
canoes often come down from the different rivers with plantaiiu, 
pigs, poultry, eggs, &c. Fish, being plentiful in the river, can 
be purchased almost daily. The Frontera is the general stopping- 
place for vessels on arrival, and they have here to deliver their 
papers and dispatches, which are forwarded in canoe by the 
custom-house authorities residing here to the collector at San J uan 
Bautista, the capital of tlie state, a distance of 24 leagues; at 
which place also the merchants reside. Tho latter, as well as 
the logwood-cutters, have, however, agents at the Frontera. 

Little fruit is produced here, except cocoa-nuts, limes, and 
mangoes, which are plentiful in their season. The mangoes are 
of an excellent quality, and very large. Vegetables are nut to be 
had at any price. 
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OpjMtsite to ilic Fronlcra is ibe Arrajo ikl Tmincbe, ^bich 
cumiDumcatefi wiili llie river ChlUepec, anil is nangahje onlj fni' 
ctint>ei ;; and about a mile and a half higtbet up on tbe right Gai^k 
is the Am.»yo de iVnk, which is likewise sballow. 

The I'abasciuiLLD brandies off from the Tabasco to the SAV. 
about 3 lerigoca above the town; aad alihmigh it Is very narrow^ 
the Water is deep enough for any vessel that can pass tbe bar lo pv 
Up and Itiad. The banks of this stream are In most places lined 
with Infiy trees. It is preferalilc, from the extreme annoyance of 
niosrj;uitoes, to take in cargo off its emmneo (in tbe Tabasco) than 
to go up to the loading-pSaco wiLliin it. 

About a Jeaguo above tbe Tabast^uillo is tbe point called Los 
Tres Bra:{os, or the Three Arms, at which the rivers San IVdn* 
el Cbi^juiio and the LTstima^inia* join tbe Tabasco j their general 
^rcctioD from their eotronce^ is towards the S. K. The current 
is smd to be stronger iu these fivers than iti tbe Tabasco, and the 
navigation not so goodj there being many shoals in their dilTercot 
reaebef^ \ easels go up to load logw'w^^ but have great ditH- 
cultics to contend tviib. At the rancha of Irujcefa, opposite ttJ 
the entiunce of tim Pajaros river, the PaLisaila which empties 
lysolf into the Laguna de Terininoa, brandies off from the Uau- 
masinla, leaving the laiier to fall imo the Taljcisco at Los Tres 
Braavs, as before mentioned. 


^ leagues from the Fronlera the Clnlapa river enters the 
robasm^ and at ibis place U a verv^ fine mncho. On the left 
hank of the Jaiter, and about *2 leagues higher up, b ibc Uanebo 
tic Lscobas, at wliich canoes bound from tbe Fronicni to the 
capital (ivbich Invaripbly I cave at from two in three in the morning) 
generally stop for a fen'hours in the first part of the night, takin^ 
care to arrive at Esoobas before dark. 

Two leagues above Escobas the river Ckilapllla jdns the Ta¬ 
basco. Flits river, 1 was informed, has but few trees on its 
banka ; and it nanow, but has sufficient water for vessels to eo un 
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Frontera, 1 hi* stream is not nearly so rapid as the Tabasco, but 
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n^iiist the furrcjit j but nmhing: Is to be liad htil a few tortillnSj. 
and some!umea a few ami supplier sbmilil nut be depended 

on. Tbese wbo liave to go ui the capital (or any olber place 
on the nverj will do well to laj in fiitoret for tbc voyage iKforc 
they fitaTt:^ 

Above the Cbilapilla are several acnali stroainSj but most of 
them, if not all, ate navigable only for canoes in tbe Tainy season. 

There are a few shoals along the banks of tbe river j but the 
least water is sail 1 to be Acachapa, in tbe Tomo del Diablo (the 
Devirs Bend), about 2 or o leagues below the capitoK 

No vessel tliat takes in c.'irgo fur Tabasco ought to draw more 
than 8 feel, ns it bos to be delivered from the vessel at tbc cspiinb 
San J unn Bautista, and is not allowed to be forwardctl i:t small 
cr^i unless she has received injury, and tbere is risk of the gootU 
being damaged, 

V'cssels whicb have lo proceed up the rivers above the Tabas- 
qiiillo should be provided with a few bgbt Manilla or Coir lines, 
for warpitig, there being several reacbes which will cause a great 
detention Lf not w'arped through; and these materials being far 
preleiable to rope made of hemp fur that purpose, from floating 
easily clear of the logs, wbteb ore plentiful along the banks of 
the rirer anrl In shoal places, 

1 he enrrent in the Tabasco, as well as in die rivers brancbing 
from it, U very strong in the rainy season, or at other times wEien 
there: has been o great fall of rain in the interior, and warping 
th^n is out of the question, or nearly so. In the Tabasco, with 
a N, wind, most of the reaches can be sailtyl through, I'he 
breadth of the river vanes front 120 to 150 fathoms, but in some 
places it is less. 

The capital of the stale or department of Taljasco, called Villa 
llermiisa de San Juan Bautista, but most commonly know‘n by' 
the latter name only, is a1>oui 24 leagues from tbc Frontcra, and 
is situated on the western or left bank of the river ^rabdsoo. It 
is built on the first elevation of rock formation above the alluvial 
deposit. A lost of the Imuscs arc of stone, constructed in a suL>^ 
siantial manner, ami have fiat roofs, and many are of considerable 
size. As tbe custoni-buuse is here, all the gixKls which enter tlie 
river have here to be discharged ; and for this purpose tbe vessels 
haul along:iide of the river-bank, and deliver by a stage. There la 
not mtieh regularity in the plan of the town; tbe streets ore 
nrasily narrow^ and far from clean. At the south cud of it there 
arc the remains of some bouses which formed a very good square; 
but most of them, during ilic revolutions w ith w hich TaliMCO has 
Unfortunately been visited, have suffered greatly by the shot. 

1 brough the N. cud of the town run* the Arroyo dc Chi I tepee 
when the river is high or in the rainy season; but when it ii low 
VOL, XV, * ^ 
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and there u no stream through the arroyo, the stench is enough 
to cause a plague; and in several places in the streets tliere re¬ 
main pools of stagnant water, which no doubt arc the chief causes 
of the capital being very unhealthy, although a little expense 
would remove the evil. The town, where it is divuled by the 
arroyo, is connectetl by a wooden bridge. 

San Juan llaulista is in general well supplied with provisions, 
such as beef (of an inferior quality), pigs, poultry, fruit, and 
sometimes game and Ash. 

The import trade of Tabasco carried on with the republic is 
chiefly with Campeche, and the foreig^n with the Unitetl States 
and the lla>‘annah, with a few occasional vessels from Euro{>e. 

The exports are chiefly logwood and cocoa. The fustic, al¬ 
though considered of a very good quality, has been but seldom 
exported. The timber for the purposes of ship-building is of a 
superior quality, and is probably not surpassed in any other part 
of the world; besides which the country produces a number of 
woods for furniture, of beautiful grain, uye-woods, and medicinal 
plants, which have scarcely been considered worth the trouble of 
oollcc'ting for export, although usetl occasionally in the country. 

There is no state in the republic of Mexico that has so many 
advantages, in a commercial point of view, as Tabasco. The soil 
is exceedingly fertile: it produces maize and frijolcs in abun¬ 
dance ; with excellent sugar-cane, which grows to a great size and 
height; and the cocoa is in great request in other parts of the re¬ 
public. Coffee and the cotton-plant have also been tried, and 
found to answer exceedingly well. The country, too, is inU'r- 
sected by splendid rivers, and by means of steam-vessels the pro¬ 
duce of the interior could be brought down with great facility to 
the coast for shipment. But to realise these advantages is wonted 
the removal of obstructions to commerce, and laws better 
administered; which would give an impulse to enterprise, and 
develop the resources of the country. Unfortunately, these are 
the wants of all P^ts of the republic.* 

The state of Tabasco is not considered favourable to health; 
and^ it is necessary for those wIm» visit it to be careful in their 
habits, never to keep on clothii^ that is damp, and to avoid ex¬ 
posure to tlic sun, and sleeping in the night air. The mosquitoes 
of the rivers are more numerous, 1 believe, than in any other part 
of the world; and in addition (particularly near the bar), swarms 
of sand-flies, after dark, produce an annoy.'ince that is at times 
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diQObt iinbeambk, Dutinj^ the nij^ht, on three or four occa 4 if>i]j[, 
we were much mcoEinioded bj flight of motht, mther larger thao 
that of ihe anti of the same colour; ihcv pn$$^ aborc 

us in such nuiobors that the iiight hod the appearance of a heavy 
fnill of snow^ very few of them fiymg so high aa 40 feet abort ihe 
water^ They all proceeded in the same direciltni with the land- 
breeze, anti all which fell on our vessel appeared to be females full 
of eggs. Aa BOO A as ibey came in contact with the rigging, or fell 
on. tlcckf they burst open ami t]cj> 0 Bited their eggs; oiul tliose 
that Were not killed crowded away to a comer,, and soon died. 
On one occasion wo swept up from, our decks upwards O'f a dozen 
gall vns of them^ The smell from iheiu was very offensive and 
soufj and it took three or four days before w'c could gel dear of it. 

In ascending ibcso riverB in a canoe^ for any distance^ a. tnos- 
quito curtain is indispensable j bjr when the canoe is propelled by 
pf>hn:g (which is the case always aM;aiusi llte stream, unless the 
breeze is favourable) she has Ur be kept close to the bushes, fnJm 
whence the mostjultoes come off in douds, lenviug no means of 
esca]>c hut under the mosquito curtain. 

The river Chilapa at its ju net ion with the Tabasco is said by 
the natives to be y leagues from the Frontem by otnoe, and in no 
part of thlsdlBiance ia there less than 3 fathoms^ water; Uic banks 
m most places are clear tff shumls; indeed it may be considered 
that there is nothing- lo bring a vessel up but what, can bo seen. 
It may be os well to remark that the estimated disianco by canoe is 
oftenumes not the actual dUlancc of one place from another on 
the turns of the river, but the uiue it rerjuirej tu perform a certain 
distance, which will of course dopeud upm circumstaitm, 
such os the strength of the current, or the dilHculty of polinurt >Scc+ 

As ibe^'aboscD takes w sudden turn toiheSAV. at the entrance 
of the Chilapa,. a stranger might mistake the latter for the former; 
and their breadth is here nearly the same: from the mouth of 
the Chilapa to the entrance of Latina del Vienio, on the larboard 
hand going up, Is about half a mile. This laguon is very large* 
insomuch that* except an island or two, we could not see the land 
in a S.E. direction from an elevation of 12 feel. The breadth oi 
the Chilapa Is here about a quarter of a mile or less, with only a 
few trees on the banks of the river^ Above this point the river 
gratlually contracts in breadth. At half a league frani'tbc mouth 
IS the entrance of the Arroyo de Jaboncillo, which in the rainy 
season ii joined to the laguna del Vicnto* This nrroyo Is 
navigable for a few longues up* tuid has been taken for the 
Chilnpa, but Uie Jaboneillu runs in a S. E» direcdon, whereas 
the Chilapa takes a turn to the S.W, After jiassing the Ar¬ 
royo, the larboard or eastern shore shuukl be kept aboard* as 
about a mUc farther up are two branches running off from 
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llttr CbllA[)a lo ibe S.W.i ihc lower one being nn arrovo and tin? 
upper one an entrance to a lagoon^ mlo wMch the current sets 
slrT>ng» The river then makes a turn to the S.E., fliwl frotn the 
lagoon to the Cojinicail (about 15 league*) there are no more 
branebea ; the current is also much retardcclj and tbroughout the 
whole distance, with very few exceptions, the bank* are covered 
with lofty trees, which, from the number uf parasites that hang 
from the branches, particularly the moss, Avlnth falls down in 
long festoons os on ibe Alississippi, have a beautiful appearnnee* 
In going through the Chilapa, after the first IcoguCp tlie courses 
ate of no service, and the topsails can only Iw of use where the 
wind is ihruugh the reaches, which are not of any length, the river 
inakiug short turns. 

The Chilapa id its narrowest pail is not less than 20 fathoms 
wide, but the average is about 30 fathoms, k ia very beautiful, 
but this soon loses its effect, as there is no change, being the same 
thi ng one day after another—the same limitcil view, with lofty 
trees, and otily a solliary ennoe passing now and then; besidra 
which the progres* in ascending the liver in a lessel is necessarily 
very tedious, ttie greatest part of I he distance having to be warped 
through, [n the morning unci evening a few birds may Ixr sectii 
but for most of the day everything La* the stillness uf a desert, 
and the silence of the night is only broken by the loud croaking 
of the bull-frog, prccetlcd in the evening by the chirping of In- 
nucncrable Insects In the woods, or previous tn a Xoriher; by the 
howl of tlic Coyote (jackal) t for from the entrance of the Chibjia 
to within 3 leagues of the Cojinicuil, which is at the first ranebo, 
there is not even a solitary hut. At this place several families re¬ 
sale, wlio are employed in culling higwoixl in the adjacent forest, 
and cuUtvale a patch of ground in inai:ie for their ow‘n use, but 
ia>l suOirient for their consumption. ^J^he second rancho i* witbin 
a U*n-gue of the former, and the third i* about 15 leagues from 
the mouth tjf the Chilapa, and 1 league from the Cojlnicuih 
These ranchos arc on the left bank of the river o^r south sidei and 
but few supplies can Ire obtained from them. At ibt tliird rancho 
more ground Is cnUiir-ntedi then in the ether*. 

The Chil.ipa above the Cojinicuil U a mnth brooder stream 
than below it: the ranchos are fref|uciil, and the ground is culti¬ 
vated for grow ing matEc, pumpkins, plantains, Ac., and iq some of 
them orange and banana irccs are planted. Poultry, pig*, and 
eggs can be purchased, and sometimes fish i and the latter being 
plentiful in the river, ran bo caught early in the morning or in the 
evening, m abundance, near the logs of drift-wood w bich he Mon'' 
the baiiUnf the streahi. Hame is at times pkiiiiful; and up the 
imoll nvTilets Uiere nre two or three kinds of snipe, one a* large 
M a pullet j also lurlmvs, spoonbills, uid other aquatic birds. In 
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tlie lA^onTis Ailjacf^nt to the rivci*, iriem nrCi Id ibc 5ca&oii of tbo 
Northers, n.n immense qunntit)r' of peescnnd ducks,j but tlio former 
are very cLidicuh lo q^l near, and are but scldoin shot. 

About league nlvwtt tbt junclmn of the Cojinlcud is ibe 
Rancho dc Magafio, which, being hotter arranged, deieiTea innrc 
parlicularljf to be nieniioaed than the others. There are here 
several huts, or more properly speaking houses, built mositv of 
cane filled in with mud for the walls, and palm-leaT roofs larger 
than ordinary^ situated dose to the bank« of the rirer^ under iLo 
shade of some high trees. Here many families reside, who arc 
emplojed in culii rating SCTeral ncres of ground, in cutting logwood, 
and in fishing. In going up to I'epciitan in a canoe, we stopj>cil 
here far an hour, anti lookcel over the esEablishmcnt. 7’hcre were 
about thirty iwen, women, and cbililren altogether, chiefly of n 
miicd race between the Negro and the Indian, and most of the 
adults, when Mejcjca ivas a Spanish colony, hud been skives; 
the whole of them were clean in their dress, such as it w. 14 , and 
an also were the houses; evety thing, indeed, had the appearance 
of ihcir lieing in circumstances far above wimt. At tins rancho 
they had planted a number of cocoa-trccs, the first w*t had seen 
except a few at the Frontera. We obtained a supplii of esccUout 
oranges, and they sent to the cauoe a quantity of tortillas for our 
use. The men were nl the time prej^iartng tbeir lines, wdih a great 
number of hooks on each, for catching fish, whieh they take at limes 
in great quantities, and then salt nud send for sale to the difivirnt 
towns. We bought a few from them, weighing acveral pomMla 
each, the Havour of which was not unlike salted salmon. Tlscy 
tnke also a large quantity [jf IVje Lagarlo in the neighlxuiring 
lakes, which nre cured by thmsting a slake through them, and 
cooking llicin over a slow fire, whieh smokes them at the same 
time; as they are neither scaled nor cleaned, and are very tena¬ 
cious of hfe, they are often half-cnoked before they arc ilcad. 
The Peje Logarto is a ftsb with the head formed very much like 
limt of an alligaior, and which is covered with thick scales of a 
dirty brown colour ; they are ofceii caught of a vard or more in 
length, and are in great demand amongst the Indiausand lower 
td.iss of people. At the capital it is no unusual thing to sen 
a {Inaien canoes loaded with them for sale, already cookeil in iLc 
manner described. 

From the entrance of the Cojinicud to the mouth of the Chi- 
lapa the hearing is X.W, nearly, the distance (in a direct line) 
26 miles, and from the Cojinicuil to the Eucnicijada is about S.W. 
Smiles. At this place is the head of the river Chilapilla, wliich 
lakes a X.W* enurse, and disclinrges itselT into the TabastxT, iu 
whole length in a direct line being about *20 miles. No rivuleis 
connect the Chi lapa with the Chilapilla, Above the Encrueijada 
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Ill'S ChiEapa Insss iis damp, anti is called the river Tepetttan* 
I’he current in the CliiUpa in the drt- season Is scldoin more than 
bajf a mile an hour, beiii^ much less Uian in any other of ihe 
main branches of ihe Tabasco, TheTepclitan has a stronger 
current; hut as the ChikptllB, although dot so mde a stream as 
the Chilapa. lakes off a large IkkIj' of water, the current in the 
latter, bcloiv the junction, is diminisheth 

t bad occasion to go to Tojpctitan, the person from whom our 
cargo was bought residing there j it took 21 hours to ascend the 
stream in a small canoe witli two men* the current mniimg down 
about three-quarters 'of a mile per hour. 

The town of 'l*epctitan is situated on the left bank of the Hver 
of the Some name* and bj the stream is about 14 leagues above 
the mouth of the Cojlnlcuil (judging by the time it look to arrive 
there)* and alxiut 40 leagues above the Frontero, 

The town is built in an iTregular manner, of the usual materials 
(cane or bamboo, mud and adoWs), stretching along the banks 
of ibe river for alwut half a mile. The population is from 1000 
to 1200, including half-breeds and Indians; and there are but 
few pure whites in the place. A considerable quantity of sugar¬ 
cane and inaij*o is grown* and rutn is distilled Jargelj in the 
district. Of this spirit there is an immense consumption among 
the Indians. 


Beliveen the Frtcrucijnda and the town* the river is nearly 100 
fathoms wide, and opposite the town is fully so; and it is said to be 
deep enough fur any vessel that can cross Tabasco bar. There 
wiu a small schooner from Campeche discharging her cargo* but 
it is seldom any hut very small croft come up to 'repititan. 

The rcjietiton has a much finer apjHjArance than tbc Uhdopa or 
*1^ Xobnsco* below the capital. On. the hanks are a number lof 
ranchos* both for rearing cattle nnd for rndtivatiou* the latter of 
which yield all the products of the climates within the tropics* 
which grow with scarcely say care taken of them. The cocoa- 
tree is n native of the province, and it is planted on sev'eral ninchos. 
rhe fish, particularly of the larger kind, are more numerous than 
m the rivers below. Tortoises tite also in abundaitce. Deer 
and wild bn- can be puTchased oecasionBlIy ; also armadillos and 
ignanas, which, altltough «tcellenl eating* are chiefly made use of 
by the lower class of people and Indians. Berides tbs game 
already m™ione<l we often bought pheasants as large as turkeys* 
and Chachalacas about the abe of a small fowl, neither of which 
can be surpos^ m flavour by any other game. 

In procee<iing up (he rivW we saw a numl», of large ring^ 
tailed monkeys* which during the night made a loud disagreeable 
noise that resembled the roar of a tiger. In wine of the trees 
from eight Iq ten of them were extendwl on tlie upper branchy 
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sunning themselves. Au Indian shot one on our return; tlie 
lr'fii;:tli uf ilt UmI v w ^is foU 24 feet. There arc alsit m the woi^s 
^reat numbers of cuji'Dles (a species of Jockal oodimoii in all ju.rU 
of Mexico)* which go in jmeks* and* shortlj before a Norther 
Bjirin^ up* make a most horrid jell. 

On arriving at Tepciitan wc found Don Jose-(ibo person 

I had business with) was chief alcsltle* anil a person of much 
substance and luflueticc in the pla<ie* He invited me lo bis bniise* 
and I was rccchml bj him nnd bj his tvile (n Compechaua) in a 
very hospitabifl manner. 

Don Jose had a very hnc estate on the other fide of the tItct 
opp>sitc the town, jiLnnted wdth su^ar^ono and maize* on which 
be had built several small houses and sUircs* which formed a vlU 
I age that bad a very decent appearance; and near to jt be bail a 
distillery and also a catpentcr’s shop* &c.t for keeping bis canoes 
and craft la rejuir* tie informed me that altogether ho bad Up^ 
wards of StK) men, women, and children, on his estates, nearly all 
of whom* except the children* were in his debt, more or less* iiod 
were looked ujwn as so much property—being slaves, without tbc 
name. 1 was informed that* though severe with tbiise wdio misbe^ 
baved* he Was a gfK>d master: and while we ivcrc taking in the 
cargo we had ojiportumlies of seeing that this was the cose, 

\Vhile nt Tepetitan, Don Jose proposeil a visit to the ruins of 
Palenque. Irlcfoid it would take 12 hours to arrive in bb bongo 
at the place at which wc should have to land* where he wmiild 
have horses ready to go on* and in G hours, with moderate ritiing, 
vve should urrive at the ruicis. t was SJirry to be obliged to tic- 
cliue the inrilation* it having been previously arranged that my 
veijicl sluiuld go up the Cojiiiicui! anti load at the Tumbndern, 
As the twogn was large and well fitted up with a cabin in the 
after-end* and bad also a calmusc* , it would no doubt have 
been a pleasant liin* 

I remained at Tepetitan two days* ain! then returned to the 
vessel* which lay at anchor in the Chilapa, opposite the mouth of 
the CojinlcuiL 

In ascemling ibis river* tbe direction for the first 2 leagues is 
easterly* after which it becomes N.E.; it is very narrow through- 
out. About 2 leagues fnim its mouth is a small stream culled 
the Arroyo de Palencto* which comes in from the S.* and has 
only EiifTicient water for stnalL canoes in the rainy season. About 
a league higher unis El Poza Grande* where*, after utaking a short 
turn to the N,W^, the lUtection again beoumes N*E., leaving a 
deep licnd, in which the depth of water is diminished^ the river 
here is about double its usual width* and is broad enough to allow 
a vessel to turn, which if iu*t practicable in anv other port* cih^ 
cepting near the Tumbodero* and there wc faiul barely room to 
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swiu;; bows down, the river beln^ only about 15 fathoms wide. 
Two leagues above the Pozo Grontle. and 1 lea^^e from the 
Tumbodero, the Arroyo dc Jaboncilio branches off from the 
Cojinicuil; it is for about half a league down not more than 10 
fathoms wide, and in the dry season is quite shallow. This Arrovo 
enters the Cbilapa, os has been already mentioned, near the en¬ 
trance of the Laguna del Viento. 

The banks of the Cojinicuil to within a mile of the Arroyo do 
Jaboncilio, arc ctnrered for some distance back with lofty trees, 
between which there grows a thicket of creeping plants and 
underwo<xl, so interwoven that it is impossible to pass through, ex¬ 
cepting w here a path has been made by cattle or by deer, and 
such is the general feature of the country to some distance from the 
coast. In ascending the Cojinicuil we hod in many places to cut 
away the branches of trees that hung across the stream, and did 
not leave us room to pass. The river being so narrow, and the 
turns frequent, the sails were of no utility; and besides the height 
of the ixcca kept the wind off so much,'that for the most part the 
vessel was becalmed. To the S. and E. from the banks of the 
river (the last 3 leagues) the forest of the coast appears to termi¬ 
nate, and is succeeded by low prairie and marshy land, inter- 
spers^ with lagoons and streams of water. There arc no ranchos 
ou this river, nor does it appear that there has ever been a clearing 
for the purpose of cultivation, the trees and bushes growing close 
down to the water's etlgc; there arc indeed but few places where 
a landing can be m^c, except where tracks have been made by 
the cattle and the alligators, which lost are very numerous. 

At the Tumbodero there is only a shed for the logwood, 
brought «k>wn ami deposited here by the small craft, and a hut for 
an Induui and his family, w ho remain here in charge of it; it is a 
most miserable place, there being no possibility of walking more 
than fiO yards from it, ami the only advantage it possesses is, that 
of enjoying the full l>ene(it of the sea-breeze, there being few or 
hardly any trees from N.E. to S.KL and S.W. 

In the Cojinicuil there is but a slight current, which in general 
changes morning and evening; iu strength w hen at the greatest flu 
the dry season) is not quite half a mile j>er hour, ogainst which 
we towed with two boaU quite fast; there is also a rise and fall 
of about 3 iiKhes. It appears hkely, that when it is high water 
at one end. it may be low water at the other: the land and sea- 
breezes being no doubt the cause, acting on the Chicali and other 
rivers. 

AIwut 60 falhom, »Wc the Tumboilfro, the riv,r Chidi uhI 
lU Cojioicuil Kpnrale from the Arroyo de Mduw; IbU Arrovo, 
which flow, ihrough . large «vaiui Ji, hring, down from the great 
logwooil di.lrict an inmiriue quantity of logwoiKl, which i. «- 
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por[«l from Tabasco. In ibc rainy tcawn there is snniclent waier 
for tbc bongos and other crafty soine uf vi hich carry upti-ards uf 
lOCK) quiolalsj to nlmre and proceed to the Front era uithotit 
Jig^liteningj but in the dry season tbey barn to dischari^ inlo sinnll 
c anoes, rti about n leagnn abore the TunibaderOj at o'hich place it 
is either shipped in vcfiseU Wdin^ there or forwarded In craft to 
the Fronlcra. There is in the Cojinicuil not less than 15^ feel, 
with the exception of a shoal about 30 faihorns above El Pci^ 
Grande^ over which there is 10 feet. This shoal is formed by 
a few trees, which will SHXin be destroyed by the norms iii the 
river. 

The ChicAti, which is a continuation of the Arroyo dc ^feluco, 
recelrcs most of the water that is brought by ii, and is said to 
join the Usumasinln. aboui G leagues down. In the dry scoson 
its current was about ‘2 miles per hour. At the fork of the river 
It is about GO fathoms wide, and at a short distance from tbc 
Arroyo dc Meluco the water is at least 15 feet deep, and coniinncs 
so for some miles down. For this distance there arc here .and 
there on the banks of the river a few trees. 

The Arroyo de Meinco joins the river Tepetitan about 3 leagues 
above the town of the same name; and S.S,E*, 6 leagues from 
the Tuinbailero, it enters the Lr^wocid foresti In this part of its 
conrse it winds through low savannahs, interspersed with many 
small lafpx>naj, that in the rainy fcason are overflowed. The 
country in a S.E, and easterly direction appears to Ijie of the same 
character for several leagues, with scarcely any trees, up to the 
margin of the forest. 

Tlio general dLaracter of most rivers within the tropics on the 
American continent, where the land in the vicinity is low nnd 
formed by alluvial dejKisit, is, that near all jxjints the water is 
shoal, and the bcmls itf the river opposite, deep in proportion ^ and 
if in a reach that continues for any dislancc, it happens that the 
hanks are caiverwl with limber, the deepest water will then in 
general be found at the siclo on which the high trees grow close 
dowm to the river j the exceptions being, that where drift-wtaid 
accumulates, it forms a bank of mud or sand around it. and diverts 
the course of the stream. 

The greatest part of the logwood is cut and piled iii the dry 
s^on, particulAlly that which is near the coast. As soon els the 
rivers rise in the rainy seasrm, the land heroines intersected by a 
number of small streams, and the wood is removed in small canoes 
to a cleared and more elevated place, where It is then ckaoed of 
the bark, and from thence removed in laigcr craft. 

The logwocal cutlers are mostly paid by*the job, and can earn 
from a dollar to a dollar and a h^f per day—two days' pay being 
Bufbcjcnt to keep a family for more xbxn a week. 
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Tlic | 7 eatcst part efttii; luj^MfCKMlj, bowctcr* Is cut, and the laiul 
cultivaieiJ^ by jwiple who are in a slate of modifilKi slavery i nnci 
womcEi ore tr> be had as domcstin tinder tbc same system■ bulb in 
the slate of Tabasco and Oaaaca; and it exists in other parts of 
the Republic. It happens in this manner—when a |i«Tsdn is 
employed that is dear of debt^thr first object Is to obtain as much 
money and gocxds as they can fnnn thoir employer j which they 
will take up, if al1owc<h often lo an extrairagant amount; and 
instead of endeavouring to pay their debt they in general get 
rurthet into It. As the laws of AEexico coin pel the debtor to 
work out the deb t* the party becoirics bound to his tuiployer; 
and It often happens, if cither the man or woman are g>.tua hands 
at work* that they are induced to involve ihemselves so far as 
hare no power of clearing off their account for a length of 
lime* or pcrlmj^ for ever: by this means their sendees are se¬ 
cured, anil they arc likewise compelled to Work at the general 
rale of w.igcs; should citlicr party* however* be desirous of part¬ 
ing, the employer gives a paper stating the amount ihnt is due j 
and with ihU die sen'ant looks for another master^ vi^ho has to 
taka up the hill, and bj paying it the servant becomes, until it Is 
discharged* that person s proTwrty. If a man thus circumsUmced 
leaves hli employer and works for anollier without peTmis^on, he 
is liable to Ijc punished, by the alcAlde’'a orders j and he may coin- 
pbin to the same authority against bis master for ill treatment. 
And it is often the case that their value fiir service is represented 
by the amount of the debt, ft is not uiitisual for a woman to be 
in debt from 200 to 300 dollars, and a mart front 400 to 500* and 
sometimes much more. Employmciit being pUmiiful anil food 
cheap, they could keep out of debt if they chose \ and they occa-^ 
sionally work Lird, hut tt is only by fit* and starts: and there is a 
great want of habits of industry and economy among them. 


yi.—A Deitrrijition of the Isfaml of St* Maty (Azorvt) 
By Carkw III]XT. Lsq,* IL M.*s Consul W the Azores. 


Thk Azores* or Western Isles* consist of nine islands, which oc¬ 
cupy an irregular line, at unequal disianccs, stretching from the 
tniersectmn of N. with 25' W* (the situation of Si. Mary's) 
m a Vvu> AV. k Vt * dirBctum, to die inierieciton of 34l>* a^d SP 
th«».ti.iu.<a.of FI«t«. T1.C dbiaace bct««n lliese poinls 
IS about 411 a) geographical mile#. 

The namwof the Islands* following them from E. to W.. are 
St, ^JMy ^, St* Michel B* Terccira, Graciosa, St. Gct>rge*s* Pico* 
l*syal* Flores* and Con o: the two first imd iba two last being 
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scparatcH] by aliout ]00 miles rnani the others^ irh.icli foTin ibc cen^ 
tml gruup i>f ihe Arcbipolago. Tbeir nggfrcgule area has been 
varinusly estimated by ditferent. autb>riuc 4 ; biiE lakirt^ the trign- 
itometrical measurement of the outlines Initl down in Laurie’^ last 
ebaj-c of the Azores as a gtiulc, the accounl of the I’oTiU|:tiese en^ 
gineen may be considered cunect, and the whale be slated at 
about TOO square miles. A more accurate statement may^ per¬ 
haps, be giren when the survey> which has been cammenced by 
our Gm'ornnteutj under the command of Captain Alexander 
Vidalj R.N., has been completed.* 

The aspect of all the islands is very similar in general charac¬ 
teristics^ presenting an elevated and uiHluIailngoudlnet with Utile 
or no table laml; and rising into peakSj of which the lowest (that 
of St, Mnry^s) ia nearly 2000 feet, and the highest (that of Plct>) 
nearly 8000 feet above the level of the sea f Their lines of sea- 
coast arCj with few exceptionSj high and precipitous, with hoses of 
accumulated tnasses of fallen rock; in which open baysj or 
scarcely more enclosed inlets^, form the harbours of the trading 
towns^ Their surface is irregtilar like their outline; an ascent 
lending from the sea to the central ridge, broken into successive 
acclivities by the manner in which the ejected volcanic matter has 
been deposited; and the cemmunicaiion between two such lines 
of ascent being frequently Intonrupted by the octnirrcnce of deep 
ravines, Cut by the rains of ivinter through the vielding soil. 

The hrst discoverers of the Azores admiringly mention in their 
histories their densely wooded state, and die great size of the trees 
and shrubs^, 'i'his is no longer a true picture. Great bar(>c was 
made by the discoverers themselves in burning down extensive 
tracts, as an easy mode of clearing the land; volcanic ernpijorts 
must have overwhelmed much of the remainder; and the demands 
of an increasing population probably completed the destruction of 
W’hat these two causes had spared. Forests there are now none : 
small and young planlations, the property of private individuals, 
and occasional wiltJs of headi and shrnbs, with orange gatxlcus 
and a few straggling rows of poplars, make up the present phase 
of the " detitely-wuoded Aatues,*' Some of the masses of lignite 
found iti the ratines, where ihc^v protrude from the high side w-olls 
of pumice, tufa, and scorim, in which they are ctttbfddeil, show 
to what a sixo the present species of myxica, cedar, myrtle. And 
Erica arborea once atiaimul; trunks of the two brat being found 
of 3 feel diameter, and of the last more than 12 inches, presenting 
their peculiar marks «f growth, and being easily recognised in 
their slate uf lignite. 


* Hiu pKcd Irtit pirtf^ Iuj b»D cflchplct^ tilK* tiit ^rmetiE |Mprr wai writlcn.—E d. 
t Ttt« uset haigifat of FicD Atta at Rt. Marj'f u 1iWt, uid |lMt of ibi ^r 
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It will Ik S(Kn in the sdpnnitc aCf'O'tints of tli? islands* tlmt 
there is UuLe that U slril^ing' in tbeir nfituml bblnry^ except, per¬ 
haps, the apparent incomistcncy vf its classes, in their ger^raphi- 
caJ relation to each othar^ 't'hc ammalt and bird^T fen' in num¬ 
ber, are thnse of Rritnin; the fishes of a mixed RntisU and West 
Indian character; the trisects and plants pnrtlj British, partly 
peninsular (Spanish and Portugiuese); but m iii> doss are there 
typos which excluEivdy ally tliu archipelago with either southern 
or medio- European localities. 

The climate is particularly temperate and equable, the extremes 
of sensible beat and cold beings however increased br the degree 
of humidity present in the atmosphere. The range of the thcr* 
niouieter is from dS'’ Fahrenheit, the lowest knonm eitrcrae, or 
dS", the Ordinary lowest extreme of January, to 82^ the onlinary, 
or SG^ the highest know n estrcinc of July, and near the level of 
the Sea, Between these two points (bath taken in the shade) 
there is, from month to inentb, a pretty regular gradation of increase 
or decrease, amounting to somewhat li'ss thou four degrees. Of 
other points in the meteorology of the Azores an account will be 
found undet the heads of some of the particular islands; the 
ieparate description of which Commences with the follow'iog 
account of Sl Mary's, 

St, —The island of St, Mary is about 7 miles in its 

greatest, and Smiles in its smallest dinmelCT, and contains an area 
of 3G square miles, or about 27,000 English acres. 11 has nearly 
iti the centre the double'peaked niouulnin of Pico Alto, 1880 feet 
in height, which falls on the li, and W. sides to a shelving base of 
about a mile in breadth, and 850 feet nljove the sea. To the N. 
and 8. it throws out n range of undulating heights, which termiimtc 
at the sea in lofty mural cliffs of more than 200 feet in eleraibm. 
I he E, side of this range is covered with hills, diminishing 
in altitude oi they recede from the centre* and intersected by 
iiumeriius gorget of increasing width and depth, the channels bV 
which the heavy mim of winicr reach their pfanls nf discharge. 
The %V. nda is a alightly inclining and audulntiag plain, alto cut 
by ravines, terndnaiiug in cliffs more than 100 feet high. The 
aspect of St, Mary's is therefore on all sides perfccllv bold ' the 
central peak dlsiinrt, the subordinate range high and of varied*out^ 
line, nnd the coast abrupt, precipitous, and based bv the muol nc- 
cumIllation of fallen moases. 

I’he snrfacc on the W, side is much overlaid with sioacs, and 
bears a spare vrgetaiion of the grasses and weeds of argil laceoiia 
soils ; the central range is coveted with ihccommon heath, myrtle 
ami arbutus of the A’^res, and the E. aide La necupied for the 
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Pico Alto in St. Mary's. 


most part with the agricultural produce of the Island. Of trees 
there are a few in small plantations, and there is an increasing . 
inclination to extend the culture of the orange ; but the shrubs of 
the mountains, which now contribute most to the wooded appear¬ 
ance of the surface, are fast disappearing under the axes of the fuel- 
cutters, and the demand for land suited to the cultivation of corn. 

In its geology St. Alary's is not like the other islands, where the 
surface is of re^ut volcanic matter which conceals whate%'er may 
have been their original constitution, or the progress of tbeir 
growth. It is of trap formation, and contains in its beds of marine 
shells proofs of its elevation from the sea. It is necessary to ob- 
ser\'c with respect to its exceptive nature, that the bo^t, co¬ 
lumnar and massive, wliich appears as its base, is also found in a 
narrow locality at St. Michael's, and gives reason to suppose tliat 
the two islands may have a mutual origin. There is also an exact 
identity in the older porjihyry or porphyritic lava of Sl Michael's 
and that which has formed the mountain of Pico Alto; while the 
decomposed syenite described lower down, os found at the latter 
place, closely resembles some of the ejected masses of that island. 

Count Vargas de Ilcdcmor, a Swedish naturalist, who pub¬ 
lished an account of the Azores in 1837, is of opinion that St. Mary's 
is a fragment of Madeira. There is certainly a resemblance in 
the predominance of peclinal shells in their marine deposits ; but 
the former has no beds of helices or other terrestrial shells, nor 
does its calcareous matrix, w hich is of much harder consistence 
than that of Madeira, enclose anf vegetable remains. On the 
other hami, there is a great similarity in these respects between 
St. Mary's and Sicily (a circumstance which deserves further in¬ 
vestigation), whose testaceous remaitu include all the species which 
have been recognised here. 

The loivest bed, which is of somewhat different elevation at the 
E. and W. sides, is a blackish basalt, glittering with minute crys¬ 
tals of iridescent olivine. It is in most parts massive and com¬ 
pact ; but on the S. shore occurs in contorted and irregular co¬ 
lumns, and, in a small division to the eastward of Villa do Porto, 
in a distinctly prismatic form. In the last locality the columns 
rise to a nearly even lieight above the field in which they appear, 
inclining towards the X. at on angle of about 30®. 11 would seem 

that they liad originally a level upper surface, and that they were 
thrown into their present p^ition with the same general shift 
which takes place in the partial upset of a lose pack of cards. 

In more than one part of the base arc dikes of a harder .and 
lighter-coloured basalt, varjing in thickness from 2 to 5 feet, 
which, however, have not divided the overtving strata.* A fur- 
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lliCT cliHifre waa effectetl hy the crcaticm of new and eitentivel)' 
ramified fiasuiea in the base^ and the injection of a fused calcare¬ 
ous EubsUuice, which has tnlLCn the scmi-crj'StaJline text ore, and 
lias much the colour of the Lisbon limestone^ Those rebis are 
less ahuoilant on the W. than on the fiiidc^ from which tbe]r 
are douhtless continued to the N«E .; the Fonnigaj rocks, at a 
distance of 20 miles, heln^ equally full of them. 

The character of the lower bed haring^ been described, the rela¬ 
tive position of the others will be belter pointed out in the foUoisv- 
ipg Table, and by a reference to the occompanjing map. 
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These data render it probable that the beds of the island lie in 
the successive order diiplayml in the section sul^oined to the map. 
And it would apjicarj with respect to the course of changes, that 
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the fundamenUil bed orbasnlt, vihen foriDln^tbc boilom of thespaj 
was not level, bnt ascended to the eaat^Tardj as if h bail ^owed 
from that direction; ibat a submarine eruplion produced tbe 
aecon<l beds of am^'^flaloid and wackOj and that to ibis succeeded 
a deposition of marine shells. From the partial fusion of these 
may bare been derived the calcareous veins no^v found in the 
basalt, and from a mixture i>f the fused maiter with sand, the 
cement which now so finnly holds the shells toj^etber. The elevation 
of the whole, and the formntion of the porpbyritic mass in the 
centre, perhaps concluded the scries of operations; which of the 
two lost had precedence, there might pcrha|>s l>o found positive 
indications to prove. There are no marks of mai^inal ccvisiom by 
water, which would have been left if the appearance of the liig^her 
parts of the Island Lad long preceded that of the lower. If the 
rounded nodules of amygdaloid, now cmbeddal in the shell limC' 
stone in great numbers, nnd larger pebbles found in otlicr Inxoli- 
lies, arc tt» be regarded ns priwfs of marginal water-wearing, it 
would appear that the islantf has been subjected to an ahenialion 
of elevation and re-ijnmergence in water of great depth and con¬ 
sequent pressure. 

Near the base of Pico Alto, by the side of the road leading 
from the tower to Saint L^wenzo, is a high bank of soft com- 
^sitlon, which, at a few feel distance, much resemhlea syeniie, 
it Is p4.>ssib]c that tills may be the dceomposetl remains of a 
sycnltic dike, atid that Pico Alto was not without its eruptive 
disturbHince before It Issued from deep water. Same of the 
ejtcted iUtirii of the quiescent volcsdoos at Sl Michocrs exactly 
resemble the substance of this bank, except that they have lost 
little of their original hardness and consistence. The dikes 
which have been left after the later of the operations described 
might perhaps be discovered In a boat; but the height of the 
perpendicular elilTs rcmlers the search by land equally dangerous 
and uncertain. 

The large mosses, which itow' appear as small islands off dif¬ 
ferent parts of St. Mary^s, fonn a striking feature in its geology ; 
presenting as they do proofs of the immenJie force by which they 
were detached. The largest, to the w'cstward, appears to have 
sunk on one side; while another on the eastward, which oonLains 
a cave full of Stalactite, would seem to be a fragment fallen from 
the sercl-circular and crater-like cxcamtlon at G* 

On the ^T, and E., sides and near the angle are copious 
springs of cacellent water ; in the other parts of the island there 
are none of any volume, and the inhabitants of the town suder 
great privatious in summer in consequence-. The largest springs 
are found at H - and L., where they are of sufheient power to turn 
a comiiiun overshot Tuill-whcd, aiul prove, by tiseir uudiminished 
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flow in summer, that they are the regular tliscbargcs of Urge 
subterraneous resenroirs. In the heavy rains of winter the ravines 
all over the island carry off torrents of water; leaving, however, 
sufficient to percolate through the higher strata to keep the 
regular springs open all the year round. At Villa do Porto 
a ravine has been cut out about SO feet in depth, the water 
escaping by a similar cavity in the dike which leads to the Beacon 
Hill 

The simple minerals arc not numerous, but they ore in general 
excellent examples of their species. The augitc of Villa do 
Porto occurs in splendid and wclhformed crystals, many of them 
more than three quarters of an inch in diameter. To the east* 
wanl small hut well-defined crystals of onolt^e and sorcolite ore 
found in the cellular amygtlaloid; on the sea-shore E. of Point 
Malbusco ore beautiful specimens of stilbite; while on the 
northern side and near Saint Lorenzo there is on abundance of 
large mesolype, thomsonitc, and arrogonilc. but, unfortunately, 
so finnly rctaincil by a bard matrix that the specimens extracted 
arc seldom satisfactory. Near the parish-church of Santo Espi- 
riio subterraneous deposits of a soft ochrey earth are explored by 
the native masons for use in making cement; and the sea-sand 
abounds in grains of specular and octahc<lral iron. 

The plants do not differ from tliose of the other islands, of which 
a list will be given under the head of St. Michael’s; but the number 
of aloes in flower (exotics), and prickly-pctir cactus in fruit during 
many months of the year, give to St. .Mary’s at first sight a mo^e 
tranquil amiearance. Roccclla tinctoria grows to a larger size 
here; while of the Algae, largussum vulgare and vocciferum, so 
abundant at Flores, appear to be unknown, and Xonaria pavonin 
grows in greater luxuriance. Is it Humboldt who mentions that 
various arborescent ferns of great size are found here? None 
exist at present. 

No proper account of the climate can be given, as no one has 
Cither a barometer or a thermometer. The larger springy of 
water have at their points of discharge an uniform temperature of 
68*, which would prove t^t the mean annual heat is not much 
greater here than in the other islands. It is said that less rain 
falls than at St, Micliaers, for which the proximity of that island 
ami ^e greater height of iu mountains (dCXX) feet) may be a 
suffident cause. 

The population was taken b^ census in 1840, when the total 
number was 4666 souls, living in 1081 houses. About one-half 
this number of houses fonns the small town of Villa do Porto ami 
the hamlets of Santo Espirito and Santa Barbara, the remainder 
consisting of single dwellings built on the farms cultivated by their 
respective occupiers. A further reference to the official returns 
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sboMTs the peojjle to be chiefly engnged in ftg^culturc. Of tlie 
whole number there were— 


Under seven years of age . 

Moles. 

Femoles. 

. 494 

472 

Above „ „ „ . . 

. 1719 

1981 

Proprietor formers and their families 

. 59 

64 

Non-proprietor ditto ,, „ , 

. 369 

406 

Agricultural labourers „ ,, 

. 954 

1108 

Making a total of 1382 

1578 


2950 

The predominance in the number of females over males, which, 
it is to be ob^ni-ed, is confined to the ages above seven years, 
IS to be attribulcnl to the annual emigration of agricultural 
labourers of the latter ser. 

There were in^ihe year preceding the census, 195 births, 29 
marriages, and 173? (the oflicial number 73 must be on error) 
deaths. At this rate population should be increasing; but the 
contrary is stated to be the fact. The aulluir of Boids Account 
of the Azores (published in London in 1837, but written about 
1832) stales, without giving his authority, that the population of 
St. iVIary s was then 5500 souls, and that it had decreased very 
iitpch during the preceding twenty years. It b difficult to ascer¬ 
tain the truth of this, as the census was formerly much n^lecteil 
in these blonds, luul the authorities being opposed to the emi¬ 
gration of the inhabitants, it b carrie<l on in a great measure 
clandestinely. 1 he proportion of births to marriages wouhl show 
that there is a pretty equal number of the former legitimate and 
illegitimate. 

The people arc generally well-formed and active, and tlicir 
complexion imd cast of features partake more of a northern cha¬ 
racter than is generally seen in the Portuguese. The men are 
of g(^ height and mu^ular, although frequently exposetl to 
scarcity of food. In their manners they are mild and engaging, 
ready to lend each other services or provisions, and scrupulously 
exact in salutations, to which they give greater apparent curdialiiv 
than b obsen*ed in the neighbouring bland. I'hcy are of grave 
temperament, and dbinclined to popular sports ami amusements, 
owing probably to the constant and sensible difficulties of their 
exbtencc, and the ever-present reflection that they are, in their 
own words, “ very poor. Yet, superfldalfy, there arc no imli- 
caiions of thb poverty; their dress is whole and cleanly, and 
their houses are well kept, both inside and outside, and in good 
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Tejiair, Tlic chcapiM^iS of Ume, jwlterj, anil lilca enables ibcm, at 
a trifling to proTidc iheinselvcs liiH.th a auflicicnt stock of 
necessary' tuiuschold utensils^ as well as to prejwiA'e tbe nwfs ariJ 
plaster of their houses^ Indeed, there is perbapa no ponnuy of 
the same rosources where tilt cxiernnl appearance of the bouses 
lends a more cheerful air to the landscape^ or shows more outward 
signs of prosper! tj and geoeniUy diffused woaUli. 

Xlicir language shows the effect of thdr insular lituation in n 
number of bcul lerma not luiilerstood elsewhere. They ore also 
dlitingulthed hy a peculiar ptiiintive pitch of voice in fippaktng, 
which is more strongly perceptible when they are excited or 

J udglng from the opinions expressed by the people as to the 
state of public inorolity at St. Michaers, k would seem that vice 
is not prevalent in their chamcier^ Nor du the annals of the 
island exhibit any recent examples of grave criineB,. or any great 
KDiount of tdinor offences. The prison of the place^ iDtendcil for 
the confmement alike of debtors and offenders, is seldom tenanted. 
Such an apparent result might arise from other causes than a 
high stale of morality in the people; but those causes would bo 
known, and If they comprehendtd neglect of their duties by the 
autboritiEM, the general complaints would he too distinct nut to he 
well know It. Will not tbit bo considered an unusual state of 
things, when it is ailded that St, Mary'^s is made, by the judicial 
authorities of the other islands* a kinil of pemd settlement for 
the irsnapaitatiun of mirK>r offenders I 

The dress of ibe men is a coarse w oollen or linen jacket, waisb 
Coat, and trowsen, of dcimestlc or nritish manufaciureil mate¬ 
rials; the feet are bare; the hair cat; and the bead cuverod with 
a carapuqa. Tbe carapui^a is a close skulbcnp, W'itU a very largo 
front. Useful in shading the eyes from the sun, and a back curtain 
ivlilcb falls on tbe shoulders, while it is brought round tu the front 
mul fastened under tbe chin. The dress of the women is of the 
same rnaterials, closely covering tbe per^n; the feet are bare ; 
the hair braided and plaiicil dow n the Iww-k; the beaii-ilress tbe 
same as tliat of the men, but sometunes exchanged for a plain 
white handkerchief. 

The K'hools of public cducatloD established by government (at 
tbe expense of tho Local fui>ds) are not attended by more tlian 
fifty*two pupils, all nmlH; nor is tberc any growing disposition 
to increase this number. The course of education docs iu4 com¬ 
prehend more than the Tudimt'iiu of reading and wriiuig, and 
after making a lUde pmgress m vhete branches, tho boys arc re¬ 
moved, In order ihaf they may enter u|ion those chccupations by 
which they may com their sutislsicnce. A few, the children of 
persons iu bcltci: circumsiaitccs, complete this rudimenury course. 
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Tie pel[^pui duties of tlie people are, as to cslernali, 
with RTtat exactitude and rcgulAnlj, and more per^nal respect is 
paid bji^m to tkmr clergy than is ubserved in the nei-hbourin^ 
lilanf Ibi^ore.howcv^rr, aware dial this bodv, in receiving 
aalariei, auiaJl though they be, from government; no hmeer det 
pend exclusively on their parishioners for suppon; mjd they 
herefore contribute few volnnlaty oflerings to increase the pit¬ 
tance paid to the dergy.* * 

The people do not appear to be subject to sevem internal dis¬ 
eases ; but some of an external emptne character ate bo(h widely 
spread and a^gravateil. Ai a conteqnence perhaps of their 
jwr diet, the summer no sooner sets in than the itdi becomes 

d no feeling of 

disgrace. 1 he ^ phannacopeia, which is composed chiefly 
of herbs, iM insofficieoi to cheek its progress j and the only cure 
wSher ^ winter, with its specific of wider 

Jn myesligaling the occupatiotia of the inhabitants, nothirte U 
more sinking tlmn tlie tenure by which the agricultural nor Sun 
genera Jy hold their land* The farmer is a tenant-at-will^^ying 
to the laijdlord in the nature of rcnl. after deduction of tithe from 
the whole, ane^/udf of the pnxluce m kimh An average rent of 
JClwwn five and ten bushels of w heat per acre (the wheat selling 
for about 6# die bushel) is sometimes paid) but the averaged 
production being no more than fifteen bushels per acr^ the 
tenant, in mitimon years, gdns nolhing by ihis commutation, and 
if a decided loser m timei of searrity. The old system of a nar^ 
i.«ive Tei,t naturally finds support from loag-estoblished cutfom, 
rateable rents are paid must be viewed in 
the light of indjyiduai eiperimeBli. Such a noxle of tenure is 
obviously ruinous to the culuvator, while it enhances ihe income 

^ \nft^^mce over his 

len^ilry. If ii,c numbers of the population have decreosefl, and 

r™ tltfcre^ by omigrailon, tbs radical cause will be 

^tid m this tenure of land ; for while ihe peasant of St. Marv's 
subsistence at St. Michael's, or liecome 
'll Hie RraaU, he j# not likely, wiih the knowledge of 

^"itfration, to prefer an existence bordering on 
starvnuon m bis own island. ^ 

qua^tJiy of agricullural produce la comprised In 

r. ir . A!»‘“ half tbe wh™t md ^11 .he 

_ remai ning prorisioos arc consumed on the 

4Wl li, 

t2 
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island. To tlie en>wtU of iliia produce U appraprinted one-st^lli 
of llie whole afcaj the TcmtiirKlcT bslerilc. Of the wcilcrn plain 
the greater part is fu only for pasituu^c, ibc rest hem^ either 
barren iDoiintatit^laiid or untlcnvocid, 'rhere are about !2S00 
head of horned cattle, 2000 sheep, 1200 pigi, 600 gOAts^ and 100 
boraes and asset. For these the grass and other fodder of the 
island do not afford a sufUcicm supply of food ^ and they ore 
tberefuTe fed in Winter on the bruia™ leases of the a1ocs> which 
are cukivated for the purpose oa the stony ground and the odier- 
wiso tinproHtable sides of the ravines. 

I'Le land communications are extensive, and in dry w^eatlier 
exCt^Uent; ihe nearly exclusive use of ox-carts for transporting 
proiluce maintaining a good nidth, and the hrm consisLenee of the 
soil giving them a resisting and durable foundation. The Islnnd 
is tin all sides easy of defence against external attack^ the various 
landing-places being close to and cxnnmandcd by high positions^ 
and without cover fur & diseuiborkiiiig force. The orlifidhl tic- 
fences are at present insufheient in number and in bod repair, 
and the number of landing'places would render a large force 
necessary for the repelling of invasion; os may be seen on refer¬ 
ence to the mapj on which they are marked with an anchor. 

I'he best internal jKHitimis are tho&c on the eastern side, ex¬ 
cept that any attempt to cross the deep ravines of the western in the 
face of nrt cfTcctivc enemy, would be very disastrous. The deepest 
of these lies close to the town, and would be easily defended untler 
cover of the houses; nkUeiu turning il, a force would be com- 
inaiided by the adjacent Ilcocon Hill to the eastward. There are 
Bcvcrol disused convents and oilier large buildbiga in gfx>t| repair, 
W'bich would sene as good and easily-defend^ quartern h>r nn 
oecupyiiig force, and the surplus production of corn and cattle 
Would give for their use an abundant first supply of pTmifilons, 
On the wLtole subject, however, the beat inrurmation could be 
given by Captain V ithd, whose niune has already been mentioned, 
and wlo^ professiou and experience in surveying w'ould render 
him a high authority on a question of this nature. 


VU —A JkJitTiptwa Iftando/Sl. Michael (Azores). 

By Mr. Consul Cariiw Must* 

1. f iiij tslotidj ELS delineated in the aecompanyoig ntap, lies 
between the 25th and 26th meridiam of \\\ long., a little S, of 
the BSth pamllel of ^. 1 at+* dcsCTibijig a eun'ed dgu re of pretty 
regular breadth as a whole, and occupying an area of 2i4 square 
miles. The chief town, Potita Delg^, is at die W* side of a 
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Grille baj on ihc S, coast, siiqated, accorcKiif to tlie latest tjublishetl 
ebsTtfi, in lat, 37“ 45^ N. and 95» 35^ W\ long. ^ 

There is ransHlerablc variety in llie aap^i a® the island is 
passed from E. to W* 'J’he E. end rises ftugm a bluff sea-cliff of 
betwoeu 1200 and HOO f«t elevation to a lofty inland peat» 
^ central range, varying in height between 2000 and 
-jUU fec^ mns to the ivcs^ard, letminating in tire Serni da 
y\goa dc Pao, 3060 above tlie sea. The sea-coait grndtially de- 
** 'jjappri>aching the last point, where it is iwt more than 
nbou: 100 feet higli. The pari neii seen is lower, and its out¬ 
line, as pre^icd by t!ie swmmiuiof numerous volcanic monticulei 
of about 1300 feel elevation, united in a central ridge more undu- 
Jahng; the wMiem estremity being markctl by tlie conspiciMJiis 
cterra f.orda 15/4 feet above the sea:* its shores on both sides 
arc tow, broken, and rocky. Of the remaining part the aspect is 
that of a vMt truncated cone, irr^ularlv cut off at an elevation of 
about 1^0 feet, and falling on the N., W., and S. sides to a per* 
pendicular <»ast of between 300 and 800 feet high. The outline 
ts ^ned by the intervention of peaks, thrown up on the summit 
and flanks, find round the foot of the mouoLaiit. 

I n the higher parts the surface is generally covered ivlth an 
undergrowth of heaths, cellar, laurel, laurestintis, and other ever¬ 
green shrubs, which give the inountains an eieecdinglj rich and 
wotKied appearance, notwithstanding the inroads of cultivatLon and 
(he more tleslructivc demand for fuel. Like all vidcanic countries, 
the face of the island is uneven aitd irregular, i>eing deeply rxca- 
vaiMl by numerous ravines, and roughened hy sircoins n'f acmi- 
vitnhctl and scoriaceous lava that resist all atmospheric influences 
and rc|)cl vegetation. Heavy rains falling on the mounLiins afford 
a constant Supply of water to i lakes at the bottom of exliuct cra- 
lera or suhaidences. and a number of minor reservoirs, and through 
them to BUiall aireams mpidlj running dow n on all sides into the 
sca. 

^ The geological forinatioii of St. Michael La volcanic, on a base 
m »me parts of a whitish grey trnchytCj, In otliers basalt. The 
beds of lavii lying between this and the surface arc neither nume- 
tous nor thick, the height of the island tieing chiefly due to the 
accumulation of tufacc^ius and other sofier dcptjsiuons. Of the 
/ or 8 successive beils, only j>arts of the uppermost have been 
formed Since the discovery of the island, the others heiog of an 
unknown antiquity. Local historians have not been wanting, even 
in the eorhest times, to record the various phenomena affeciing the 
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gwlqgicwl character rtf the isLmd, which may be given in the fol¬ 
lowing dsTOnokigiCttl order:— 

A^D. 1445. It is stated that when the island was first diaco- 
vered* it rose fit the E. and W. ends into pca^ of equal tilUlude ; 
hot the diiCOV’crcTfl then leaving it and retuming in the next j^ear, 
were witnesses of a volcanic eruplir>n that enveloped the end, 
when the peak had lost one-tlund of its height* pitrsenting a broken 
line of trancalion instead of its former cone. The scene of this 
change is tlie so-called valley of the Setie CMades, a plain occu- 
plerl partly by two lakes* partly by sinalli hills, of pumice and 
Boiiriic* 88*1 feet above the level nf the sea, and aurroimded by a 
ridge with peaks of between 1860 and 28 LO feet elevation* The 
diviiion marked A in the map was covered, by Ibis eruption and 
its showers of dust and stones* 

A.D* 1522* In tlie month of October of this year^ the town 
of Villa Pronca on the S. evast was destroyed by the fall of two 
considerable hills from their foundations, during the prevalence of 
an earthquake* 

A.D. 15138. At the latter end of this year a large islet, three 
miles in dLamcter, was thrown up in the sea M*W. of Moateyros; 
hut, being fnrmcd of loose matterj it soon disappeared, nor can 
any trace of i t now be dUcoi'eml. l‘he ojecUun of islets of this 
kind has been a common event in the Azores, and many formed 
of firmer materials still exist to show their usual shape and clia~ 
meter. A mong them are* an island off Villa Franca* part of one 
joined to the land and forming b small bluff point at Rosto do 
Cnen, a point N* of ^losteyros, and the moros or bluffs of Ca- 
pelhs ami Rihcira Gmndc. 

A.D, 1563, Between the 25th of June and the 7lh of July 
a number nf successive streams of lava issued from the sides of 
Monie Volcnm, now known ns the Serta <]a Agoa de Pao; and* 
on the latter date, the peak of the mountain sunk, as that of the 
VV. end is said to have done in 1445, and left in its place a deep 
valley nearly 2 miles long and 1 braadf now chiefly occupied by 
a lake whose surface is 1634 feci abiwe the sea. Xho lain* 
this eruption ciwer the western t*otnls of the mountain, extend 
to the NAV. as far as Halx> de Peiie (where a solitary and 
prominent bluff marks their meeting with tlic sea), and on the 
N, lo Ribeira Grande. The first appearance of the Fumas 
hot springs bos been BiiributcU to this convulsion j but no account 
exists as to those of the Caldciros* at tlie nor them fool of the 
mount ain, 

A.D, 1591, Several severe shocks of e.irthquake occurred be¬ 
tween the 26lii of July and the 12ih of August, when Villa 
Franca, after having been rebuilt lo the westwanl of its former 
site, was ogai/i destroyed* and the sea broke high cner the valley 
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<if Prtroa^no on the S,E. coasts antt wiLshed aivav a mrcat part of 
the 

A-J^. 153Q. On the 2n.<! of September an explosion took place 
near the lake of the FuraoSj uaaccompanieti by lam, when the 
nniphbourin^ moutiUitia were thickly coveretl with pumice and 
scorim. and the lig^bicr paniclw carrietl to Terecira^ a distance of 
IK) miles. A circular hill of regular figtire was formed, an the 
apoi^ itt the Centre of a plain surrounded by a low fidge, to which 
the name of Lagoa Secca" has been given. 

A.D* 165*2. On the 10th of Octoljer an eruption of lava broke 
out from the slides of tin? quiesceul Vic& do Fogo, on the N.E. of 
Rosto de Cao, forming the rocky slope over llie sen-coast tmd 
some narrow tracts iowanls the N, sbore. This was folia wed on 
the 19th by an ernptian from a neighlHiuring hill, which liwk the 
same courset, 

A.n. WOjf.. A torrent» attributed to the breaking of a water¬ 
spout, suddenly llowcd through Paola Dcigada in the muutb of 
November, and caused great dam^c, 

A.I). 1720. A successirin of violent shocks of earthquakes in- 
jure<! the towns and villages, and shook down large {Hirtiuns of 
rock from the shores anti inland precipicfts; where indeed there 
ate numerous truces of catastrophefl of this nature, A torrent ran 
down the sides of the Sette Cidndes tnounloiQs and cut out a deep 
ravine near Jlosteyrds iu its passage to the st>a. 

A.D. 17-14. On the 5th of October u Eiinllar fall of water tmik 
phtce at the E. end, washing dowm the valleva of Povoaj^fto 
anti Payul da Lffirn, and carrying away great parts of the two 
Villages, Tlie cause of such JlrMxls, even now nut unknow n in the 
Azores, has not been explained, nor has any record been left of 
Uit duration of die torrenis and attendant circumslances, or the 
probable quantity of water discharged. With respect to Povoa^ao 
it may be reninrked that tite peculiar shape of the valley* wide 
above and contracting with steep sides to a namm* outlet below* 
and its proximity to the higbeat mountains, expose it to heavy falU 
of rain and a great acrumutation of water in that lower port where 
the village is built ^ and if to this be added the fact that an inch 
of rain frequently falls within on hour at the level of the sea, it 
w'ill appear that the destruction of the village may not have been 
caused hyjiny very extiuordioary' meteorological phenomena. 

A.D, 1/55. 1 he earthquake that dcitmyeil lisbon was sensibly 
felt At St. IVIicbael s, where the sea rose high above its usual level 
and brake over the land, washing down the houses built on the 
low er parts of the coast. ^ 

A.D. 1806. A mass of rock> resting on argillaceous earth* 
slipped from its place in the precipitous sides of the valley of the 
Furuos* leaving a chasm of tnare than 100 yards’^ diameter* 
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A.D. 1811. During the summer a similar fall took place, 
so close to the last-named locality that the taro existing chasms 
are only separated by a narrow ridge about 100 feet high. On 
the 13th of June an island was thrown up in the sea n<^r Gi- 
nltes, to which the name of the Drilish man-of-war Sabrina was 
given by her commander, who witnessed the explosion. It was 
soon worn away bv the sea, and is now only to he traced in a sub¬ 
marine cone 15 fathoms under the surface. 

A.D. 1838. A land-slip occurred in the summer near the Fur¬ 
nas, opening a cavity more than 400 jards broad and 100 feet 
deep, in the thick depisit of pumice of those parts. 

A.D. 1839. On the 5lh of December a rise of the sea, like 
that of 1755, washed down several bouses and parts of the cliffs 
on the S. coast, subsiding willi the fall of the tide. It occurred 
at the time of spring tides, after a gale of wind from the N.W., 
which hatl veered to S.E. without moderating, the barometer 
standing at 28*82 inches. The change of wind acting in opposition 
to an acceleration of the great Atlantic current (wbtise course 
here is from the N.W.) at the time of full moon and under a di¬ 
minution of atmospheric pressure, would probably produce an 
unusual tide; hut it is remarkable that it was not observed at St. 
Mary’s, nor did it extend to the westerly islamls. At Ponta Dcl- 
goda the rise was 10) feet above the high water mark of spring 
tides, whose ordinary rise is about 6 feet. 

The geology of St. Michael’s will be more easily illustratetl 
by dividing the surface into 5 districts, each of which has its dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics, although contiguous parts pass so confus¬ 
edly into each other, that, strictly speaking, there is no line of 
demarcation between them. The first district, marked A in the 
map, is that of the Sette Cidades mountains; the second, B, that 
of the SNcrra Gorda and its succeeding line of peaks; the thinl, C. 
of the Serra da Agoa de Pau; the fourth. D, of the Furnas; and 
the fifth, E, of the Pico da Vara. 

In the order of fomiativn the last Is probably the oldest; in 
the fourth there has been no eruption of lava since the discovery 
of the island, although the surface must have been totally changed 
by the pumice of 1630; the present covering of a great part of 
the third has been formed since the middle of Uic sixteenth cen¬ 
tury ; none of the older lavas appear in the second; while the 
oldest rocks arc found in the first. 

The first dirision, A, contains an area of about 51 square 
miles. Its lowest bcfl would appear, from a small exposure near 
Feiteiras, to be a pure greyish white trachyte, which, it has been 
thought, may be the original nucleus of the bland. Above thb is 
a compact grepr lava, with microscopic g^rains of olivine and hom- 
blemle or augite (probably the latter), possessing all the density 
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of a basalt of submarine formation. It roaj be traced in the 
coast near Rclva, Feilcims, Candelaria, Mostejros, and Ca]>cllas. 
Next above it ore three or four l>eds (in some |Murts only one) of 
a porphyritic rock composed of peppercorn grains of green ami 
irirliscent olinne, with larger fragments of augite, thickly embed- 
tied in a base of semihard compact grey lava; the whole making 
a stone of great beauty, but too }>erisl^ble for works of art. These 
l>eds arc separated fn>m each other and from the rock below by 
thick deposits of earth and pumice, containing masses of rock of 
every description and sixe. They do not appear on the N. coast, 
where they arc concealed by the matter of subsequent eruptions. 
The next in succession is a delicate dotted grey lava, the spots 
being of greenish black hornblende which has lost its crystalline 
structure, and become only indistinctly separate in the irachvtic 
base. Over this arc a hanl fine grained lava, like the lowest, "but 
cellular, and a softer kind with small bright grains of olinne. 

The beds of eartliy deposit dividing those of rock arc of nearly 
uniform character, argillaceous, friable, and of yellowish brown 
colour. The heat of the succeeding streams of fluid lava has 
ctmverted their upper surfaces into a red ochrey substance, when 
the roots and other remains of ferns and associated plants of the 
time arc now found in the state of a scarcely coherent char- 
o>al. Among the embedded fragments arc pieces of dark brown 
pirphyry with crystals of glassy felspar, and amygdaloid, contain¬ 
ing calc^ony, arragonitc, and other ti^pean minerals, like the 
rocks of the Pico Alto at Su ]Mary*s. The great crater of this 
dimion is the valley of the Settc Cidodcs, said to have been 
forme<l in 1445. It will, however, be observed that the discove¬ 
rers of the island, who have transmitted this account. Itad not at 
the time explored its interior, nor gone so far to the \V., os to ac- 
certain, by a view of iu other sides, that the hist peak did not 
stand at the side of, instead of upon, the present valley. On the 
other band the r^ular p^ition of the beds and form of the cavity, 
which have not been disturbed by any lateral subsidence, arc 
favourable to the conclusion tliat the historical account is correct. 

In sliape the valley is an ellipse of about 3 miles* length 
from S.E. to N.W., aud 2^ miles* breadth from S.\V. to N.E. 
The ridge bounding it Is of nearly' equal height throughout, 
except where it runs into ))caks; and on the N.W. presents 
a ^p between two hills 16*20 and 1770 feet high. On the 
S.E. a short chain, 2 miles long, points towards Ponta Del- 
gada, terminating in the Pico dc Cart'ao, 2632 feet above the 
sea. ^ Bnides the two great lakes occupying the greater part of 
the interior, there are reservoirs of water in some of the enclosed 
monticules; all supplying by filtration the streams of the outside, 
as well as the aqueduct constructetl for the conveyance of water to 
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the port The sides of the craler are nearly perpcntUctilar, and 
dispiaj^ ihc parallel beds of successive eruptions with great clear¬ 
ness, the wWe presenting the most striking specimen of a quies¬ 
cent volcano to found in the Azures, and not perhaps inferior 
to man^ in the tvorld. The onlj existing remains of wlcanic 
activity are found in two hot springs near ^fostc^Tos and Cande¬ 
laria, issuing in the sea below high-water mark. 

The surface of this division, os of all the others, varies much 
in character, being in some parts a yellow argillaceous earth 
highly susceptible of fertilization, in others a mixture of pumice 
and scoria?, or a vitreous intractable la\*a which defies the cfTorts 
of the husbandman. 

The second geological division, B of the map, occupies the 
least elevated ports of St. Mich.ncrs; its low shores forming on 
the N. side the wide and open Bay of Ribeira Grande, and on 
the S., in revexse, that of Ponta Dclgaila. It contains an area of 
about 41 square miles, .\long its middle runs an irregular line 
of hills and craters of different dt^ees of elevation, be^nning at 
Its VV. end in the Serra Gorda 15/1 feet high, and continued 
through the Pico da Cruz 1262 feet, the Pico da Pedra 
1224 feet, ami the Pico do F<^ 1031 feet above the sea. To 
the eastward of the latter, the line merges into the acclivity of the 
Serra da Agua de Pmi and the limits of the succeeding division. 
The soil is in general more fertile than the last; but It also com¬ 
prises extensive patches of scoria? as well os of vitreous lava, well 
adapted for vineyards but no other purpose. There are no hot 
springs or other signs of subterraneous heat, and the whole divi¬ 
sion is deficient in water, in consequence of its inferior elevation. 
On the \.\V. side of Ponta Oelgada, in an orange garden, is a 
remarkable cavern, 140 yanls in length, 8 in breailth, and 5 in 
height, the walls and roof of lava with a semi-opaline or pearly 
surface, on which arc seen occasional pendulous |)oints, like 
melted pitch congealed in the act of dropping, and the bottom of 
rich brown fine-grained earth. At the N. end the passage has 
been closed by a wall, and at the S. the roof tiescends until it 
comes in contact with the bottom. The sides have all the super¬ 
ficial character of the roof, and apparently have not been rent 
asunder in their present condition; but the 'lateral surfaces of an 
existing crevice may have been enamelled hv fresh lava, the ere- 
vice filled with earthy deposit, and the wliofe afterwards covered 
bv the stream of fluid matter now forming the roof. The cave 
m^ht have been opened subscriuently by the infiltration of water, 
which would naturally ^avr the effect of condensing the dry pul- 
VCTulent dej^ition, and leaiing a cavity above it. On the N. 
side of the Pico da Pedra is a periN?ndicuIar hollow, 140 feel lonir 
from N. toS. and 110 feel broad from E. to W. lu grealeS 
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depth is on the N. side, where it measures 74 feet; the comparatively 
recent fall of loose masses having diminished it at the other end 
to 51 feet.^ This appears to have been formed by the sinking of 
the crust into a vast subterraneous blister^ after the cooling of the 
whole mass of lava, of which a single eruption has evidently sup- 
plie«l the bed where the hollow occurs. The scoria> underlying 
it are scarcely visible at the deepest end. 

No clear indications of the order of even the greater eruptions 
of this division are afforded by anv sections, nor can those of the 
numerous smaller craters be satisfactorily ascertained. The most 
considerable streams have been those of the Serra Gorda and the 
peaks of Cru*, Pwlra, and Ffjgo. The former, a grey la\-a, cel¬ 
lular (the cellules coated with oxide of iron) and containing small 
imbctldetl grains of olivine, ran over the present site of Ponta I>ol- 
There are a few patches of the porphyriiic lax-a of the 
first dimion, which also forms the upper be«l of Cruz and Pc<lra, 
and is fouml to be 70 feet deep near the latter peak, and nearly 
40 in the sections of the sea-coast on the S. side. The lava of 
the Pico do Fogo is full of bright grains of light green oli»me, 
and may be |fcnerally seen on the slope touards the sea as well as 
on the N. side of the island, passing into a similar rock thrown 
out by the Serra da Agoa de Pao. The depth of this bed near 
Alagoa is about 40 feet. 

Some notira is due to the shape of the hills of the central 
line of this division. They are mostlv rounded cones and entire, 
l/lit mimy have the horsesh^ sluipe of the islets round the coast. 
The direction of their excavation, in the latter case, is irregular, 
as if it h^ varied according to that of the wind at the time of 
their ejection. It is indeed very possible that when the light 
matter chiefly com|ming them was thrown out during the preva- 
lenre of a strong wind, it fell to leeward of iu point of discharge, 
uking a horseshoe shape in obedience to that veering to which 
strong winds are subject; and that when the explosion took place 
in calm weather the products fell perpendicularly, and rose in a 
Cone. 

The third division, C, contains an area of about 41 square miles, 
is high and mountainous, and bears in many points a resemblance 
to the Sette Cidodes. Like that division it runs ti» a great eleva¬ 
tion above the sea, the height of the Serra da Agon de Pao being 
3060 feet; its surface comprises extensive deposits of pumice; the 
older porphyritic rocks show themselves below its more recent 
lava, and it contains the trachyte supposed to be the nucleus of 
the island. Its prinrijial crater is the ^‘aljey formc<l in 1563, if 
indeed there is any other locality deserving the name; for it is doubt¬ 
ful^ if the whole of the line of heights running to the eastward and 
losing itself in the plains over the Furnas, have not its origin in 
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the pjectei] nmltcr of the terminal cmters. The line comlsts for 
the moftt piit of a number of separate cones of great ele^tlouj 
1‘ftTjtng' between 1800 ami 2600 feet^ in some places passing inia 
each other, in others dinded. by deep vallev^ of small extent* 
Above Villa Franca they atreieb out into a plain of small area 
known as die Achadas* Thejf are ctuedj cojuiiosed of pumice and 
pumir^iix scoria? enclosing fragments: of lava, porphjry, svenite, 
aiwl pitchsionc; the two former being identical with eiUiitig 
beds, the latter only found as solitary'' ejectctl tnas&es. From want 
of cohesive power in the substance of the cones* the heavy rains 
cut deep gorges in their aides and cause land-slipa and consequent 
precipices, very dangirrnus to any unwary explorer, who may be 
templed to wander from beaten pths into these solitudes. A lake 
about a quarter of a mile in diameter, situated in the plain nt a 
depth of 60 foet below tho general surface, and aoccfisible onlv at 
one side, seems to have been formed by such a subsidence as gate 
fisc to the ravity of the Pico du P^ra; there being no risli^ 
ground round it or other eiisling mark of its having been a crater, 
to which, in some respocLs, it hears so strong a resemblance* 

In ^is division the Iowcsl berls am the basalt and iraclivtc 
id the Sette Cidadcs, the former visible on all parts of ibc cortsi, 
the latter in ravines E. of Villa Franca. The n«i is the srrey 
tUted lava, that at a distance of J mile S. of Kibeira Graiule (In 
the course of the river) envelopes the rolled masses of the ancient 
sen-heach. Alx-ye this is lava with grains of olivine, and die sur- 
cecthng, and perhaps final bed, of simple blue lava* Fra^rjnenfe 
of brownish porphyry, with crystals of glassy felspar occur,^who 5 e 
bedaliavc been here covered by Bubsciiuent eruptions, ahliongh 
visible in the next division, where they seem tn have succeeded 
the fnnd^euial b^It, but prcccdcfl the dotted lava. There are 
the usual mletrnedmte dcpc^ts of earthy matter of every degree of 
drusitjand hardness, endowing small nod large fragments of lava. 

IvnrphyTy, pi^hstonc, Couglomoralc, and a jyenitic rock comrusal 

C.f opake and transpa^ut feUpar, homUleude, quartz, and schorl, 
cmtals of mica, specular and octahedral iron and 
other >ninerals. A conglomerate is found near Villa Franca con¬ 
sisting of all these fragment* cmljedded in a hard striated W of 
Uvapasnngiopucbsumej its stiire, of the colour am] lusifc „f 

™for vir’r’ '"*■ ilie frosniFim of iho ct)i,*lnn.e. 
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ibfi tbittugli tcvcml lateral aA well as rounil die 

Mterior. 

The fatirlh dii'ision^ marked D, comprelientb ibc formatiriiis 
iu, tlie nei^bbourbood of the Furnas volley, and occupies an area 
of about 40 iqaare miles. The Lowest beds are iboae of ib(? 
preceding di^isioDj while the upper* as seen in the valley, hare 
the nhamclera of the next* some in L>eiii^ porpbjriuc, utbeis in a 
clisposition to cr}^ta1lnto structure* and all in exliibiling ^catemn- 
pactness and al)sence for the most part of tlie cellulea so common 
in lavas of other parts* 

As the first and third divisions have tlieir eentml craters, sn 
ibis appears to be due to die eruptions of the vallc)% where, 
apj.iarently, a former elevation has subsided after emission of the 
lay os. The other craters arc clearly defined and bounded, but of 
this die Ijraita in some parts cannot be astcrtained, either from the 
siU^ having given way, or Lieing concealed by the elevation of the 
plain, Tlie extreme breadth at present from W.SAV. to E.N.E. 
IS more than 2 inilc^; its iulcriur iicing occupied partly by a lake 
1 mile long and 4 brood, partly by the circular enclosed 
plain of ^ mile diameter called “ Lagea Sccca,'* or dry lake, 
partly by the undulating valley and its village of the Pumas/* 
and jiartly by the hills sepamting this valley from the lake and 
“ L^>a Secca,'* Tbc surface of tlic lake is 9^5 feet above the sea, 
and abijut 100 feet above the village ; and the peaks overlooking 
the wlmle, between 1 500 and 2300 feet above the Ibrmer level. 
^jofly mural precipices bound the northern and more Uistinet 
imrts, showing in their secLions three beds of lava, not lar bcluMf 
tbc up|K<r surface, on a deep bed of earthy tula. On the K. aie 
hot and cold mineral springs, much rcsoried to by invalids, ami 
near the N.E. margin of the lake other sjjots with a high degree 
of volcanic heal, to which probably are owing both Uic tempera¬ 
ture an<i impregnation of wnTin chalybeate spviitgs issuing at the 
opposite Side of the adjacent ridge* 

The surface of the bills on the S* is cmered with pumice, in 
one |)art of which the laud^slip of 1838 took place. On the 
arc the plains, known os the " Aehadas." of argillaceous soil, in 
most respects like those near Villa I'tanca. Thb division is 
abuiKlanily waterctl by constant showers iit summer, and more 
coullnuous falls of rain at other seasons, supplying the risible and 
subterraneous reservoirs from whose uiiabating sources numerous 
sireanii run through the ravines, I'he Eiberia Quente (or Hot 
River, so callcil on account of the bodiug springs in its course), 
the largest river in the island* rises in and is supplied entirely by 
the W'oters of the Furnas* It runs a toMuous course of raihi'r 
mure tlian 4 miles, and reaches tbc sea iu a mouth 20 feet wide 
and n mean of about IS inches deep* 
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la ibe oornmoa spring water tbcT« ia no ve:g«ta.b1e aduLteru’ 
tiun or impregnatioii. with mineral elements ; but when it ritet 
Ut the (urface, after travening parts under the influeure of jireaent 
heal, or changed by that of the past, it udea up their cbeniicul 
corutitucnla, and appears, according lo t/uir nature, a hot or cold 
cholyheaie, saLLne or alkaline spring, siinple or The result 

is the prod action of ibe mineTal waters of ihc place, held in high 
estimatiou locally fur their medidnal ijualiries, and not unknown 
to men of sclenco abroud, on this account as well aa for their «IU' 
ceous and alkaline ooDsiltuents and deposits. 

These waters are divided, according to tbcir particolar ele¬ 
ments, into the following four kinds —Firsts the Caldeiras, or 
Boilers, containing a volume of rarbouic acid, with salphuretled 
hydrogen, and about two tbouAandih parts of solid rcsidunm, one- 
sixth silica, and the rcuiainder alkaliuc carbonates and neutral 
salts,* Second, hot chalybeate of the Quenturas, containiiig a 
mlurne of carbonic acid* and one thousandth part of residuum* 
two-tliircls carbonates of lime and soda, with muriates and silicates 
of sixla and potash, and nearly a fourth oxide of iron. Thirds 
" Agua Fcuca, a tepid chalybealo, containing less carbonic aciil 
and more iipn than the second; and jfourtA. the cold Agoa 
Axt^a* ^ or acid watery ooiiiajning a volume amj a c|^uartcr of rar- 
bonk ftcid and tivo grain* of resiilutim in an Imperial pint. Of 
these two grains about a fifth is carbonate of Jftwi; the remainder* 
alkaline, carbonate, and sulphate, with silica and carlwjuite nf 
lime. 

Of these waters the first is used for baths only; its softness 
to the Miisations and iranquilliziug effect on the system* united 
with stimuliuit quailties, eminently reermimending it for this 
purpose. It is found to be very useful in (oses of chrtmk rbou- 
uiaiism, aiui in removing ihn fat and bloated habit brought 
about by high living and inaciku. It Las iwen rurihj^r 
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sUiruig slron^i lo comulcscetiUt pifing lone to tiie liabil of 
those in wont of it, who can ni the same time bear its active qua¬ 
lities. By Doctor BulW it is jifirlictilaTlv recQuimcnded for <lin~ 
eases peculiar to the female cnustltuiiDn. 

Less Use is made of the third water, aUhou|^b it is a valu¬ 
able adjunct to the mediclual «rluc* of the valley^ k coutalns 
more iiun than that usually drunk, Is free fmm its salts, and, being 
lepidi ntajf be token imertiadly in castu where cxild water w'ould Ito 
ixnpraper. 

The fuurtb spring is only used for drinking; its transpa¬ 
rency, sparkling appearanre, and acid tasio rendering it ogree- 
nhie, notwaihstaudiug its strung chalybeate charaincr. The airk, 
convalescent, and healthy drink it indiscrirtiinjiitely; nor do any 
bad eonsequences appear to ensue from its universal appliration* 
although it acta on the kidueys of those who are ru>i accustomed 
to it. Dr. Bullar praises U as an exhilarating beverage, giving 
tone to the stomnch and energy to the syslcm, as adapt^ for cal¬ 
culous complainia^ and as highly strengthening, in the shape of a 
cold bath, when the Inioltd has sufRcient vigour to support the 
re-ocliuD. 

Most of these waters rise in a locality very intcrestijig to 
geological observors. The boiling spring, aa it tuns towards the 
river, deposits its earthy matter as a sinter, and has by successive 
layers raised a bonk of this substance, inierslmlilied with a loote 
tod dry argillu-sUiceous powder, nearly 6 feet above the intersed- 
ing rood* The water of the chalybeate springs, throws down a 
thick loose coating of oxide of iron of deep orange colour, and 
that of the cold springs eovers the stones in its course with a thin 
but jwrfectlj formed and visible film of bright black sulphuret of 
iron. An adjacent hlllueh cotnjKiscd at one time of earthy in al¬ 
ter, enclosing fr^nents of lava, pirjihjTj, and Bwiygdaloid, has 
been altered in Its whole mass by the streams of sulphurous gas 
rising everywhere through it; while the iron alumina toil alkalies 
of both rarth and stones have been converted into ochre and alum, 
and their silica disengaged niid left to mix with iiimieroui small 
crystals of brilliant yellow sulphur and the other proilueto. fn 
hreakmg up the larger stones their mteru^r is found scarcely 
changed, hut passing gradually to the decom[n>scd subatonoe of 
the outride nnd iJie loose matter surroujiding them. 

Appearauees of the same kind aliow dicmselves at the bke 
ami other parts of this division. Corboruc add rises in the run¬ 
ning Streams, giving them the disturbance of ebullition, and in a 
few spots wiierc it is emitted in dry cavities, tlic graves of accu¬ 
mulated heaps of coleoptem, juli, lithobn, glomeres, and other 
insects. 

The fifth and remaining geologit al dlvlslun, marked E in the 
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map, comprising an area of about 48 square miles, is perhaps 
the most ancient, as it is the highest part of Su Micliael's; the 
Pico da Vara, ne.ir iu centre, rising 3560 feet above the level of 
the sea, and the fundamental and succeeding rocks partaking of 
the character of St. Marj-’s. The base apj>cars at Ponla da Ajuda 
in columns of basalt covcrcil by the sea^ and in some parts near 
Ribcira Quente is disposed to the same structure. Over this are 
deep beds of tufaccous earth, as is usually the case in the island, 
the greater juirt of its cle^THion being tlue to them ; and these are 
succeeded by lavas, porphyry, and the finer covering of earth more 
argillaceous than in the other divisions. Besides Vara the peaks 
of Bartolomeo and St, George rise here to a height of 2927 an«l 
‘2455 feet above the sea. The cliffs of the eastern shore arc pro¬ 
portionately high, probably from the encroachments of the sea, 
luiving, abieasl of Bartolomeo, between 1*267 and 1347 feet height; 
and here a long shoal stretching to the N.E. seems to point out 
the destruction of a former constituent part of the island. 

This division is distinguished from all the others in being 
without craters, and having on iu surface no lo<^ scoriae or 
streams of vitreous lava, and no pumice of its own ejection. It is 
abundantly waierc<l, but jhisscsscs no mineral springs or signs of 
volcanic activity. 

The original minerals of St. Michaers arc not numerous or 
of large size, yet they are not all without interest to mineralogists. 
Quartz is fonned in brilliant minute crystals in the ejected syenite 
of Agoa dc Pao, and in cells of the amygaloids of the Furnas, Piqo 
da V'am, and Sette Cidadcs. At the lost place it is simple and 
stalactitic, associated with milk-white calccdony and uncrystallisctl 
and radiating arragonite. With the arragoniie the base is so much 
imbued, that muriatic acid produces effenescence, even where 
none of the mineral is visible with a lens of quarter inch focus. 
Olivine is found imbedded in most of the lavas, not large or dis¬ 
tinctly crystallised but of highly brilliant lustre and colour, in 
concretions varying in rizc from a pigeon’s to a goose’s egg, and 
also in rolled crystals among the sea and river sands when it has 
been freed from its matrix. Augitc is generally small and uncrys- 
talHsed or fractured, but in ^e scorite of the Pico da Pedra 
it occurs, though very rarely, in crystals of half an inch diameter, 
reuining all their regularity of form under a dull scoriaccous 
surface, and in a few well-fonned crystals in reddish wacke at the 
Sette Cidades. The pumice of Agoa de Pao contains innume¬ 
rable fragments of black pitebstone, mostly porpbyrilic, seldom of 
even a tolerably fine kind, yet interesting on account of the beau¬ 
tiful iridescent tarnish presented by its fresh fractures. 

Titanitic iron forms nearly ninety per cent, of the sea sands 
N. and S. of the Serra da Agoa de Pao, where its greater specific 
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jrra^ty has lodged it during^ the ahradingf process hy which its 
softer matrix was washc<l away. In the ejccte<l svenitic masses of • 
the same parts are minute but brilliant crystals of specular, with 
others of oxidise<l octahedral iron; and to the felspar and sborl of 
these masses arc attached microscopic but distinct and sharply- 
formed red-yellow octahedral crystals, the ang^lcs givings a mean of 
100® 28', of which the writer has not yet leamctl the name. It 
has l)een su^ested that they may be ** P^irhite/’ a mineral found 
by M. Perowski of St. Petersburg, near Menziusk,® in a drusy 
cavity of l^i^hrar; in which case they will merit the attention of 
collectors. The minerals of the Pumas arc siliceous sinter, 
(inferior to the Icelandic) rare coatings of fiorite, sulphur, in 
small crystals and larger crusts; silica, separated by local he.il 
from its parent earths and rocks; supersulphate of alumina mixed 
with an alkaline l>asc; muriate of so<la; films of sulphuret of iron, 
of which Dr. Webster found masses under the surf^e; and sub¬ 
stances in amygdaloid decomposed, which are no doubt common 
trappean species. Glassy felspar abounds in the porphyries, but 
always in small crystals. 

The particular geological features of St. Michael's haring l»ccn 
describe, it will not be improper to consider to what era its 
earlier formations may be referrcil. Its fundamental basalt, the 
brown porphyry of the Pico da Vara, the Sette Cidades, and 
Agoa dc Poo, and the arragonitic amygdaloid and augitiferous 
^"acke of the Sette Cidades are rocks of St. Mary’s, for which 
island the pliocene station of Sicily has liecn pmposcil, but there 
arc no organic remains to prove the connection. If, however, 
the sulphur of the Pumas and Ribeira Grande is derived prima¬ 
rily from the decomposition of animal matter, as Professor Ge- 
mellaro of Sicily has shown with respect to the substance gene¬ 
rally, it is possible th.at the same testaceous mollusca exist in 
another form below St. Michael's, which are found in a fossil 
state at St. Mary's; and that these two islands arc linked in a 
chain of tertiary formation, extending through the Azores to the 
westernmost island of Plores, where a suWystalline limestone, 
without organic remains, occurs in abundance. 

In its Bt^itany the Flora of St- Michael's represents the whole 
Archipelago, in which the most recent investigations bare found 
437 phamogamous and 139 cryptogamous species. Of this num¬ 
ber, excluding 63 indigenous, two-thirds are Biitish, and the 
remainder peninsular and Madeira plants. The following are the 
peculiarly Azorian given in Scheubert’s “ Flora Azorica” (Bonn. 
1814), and Watson's Amplification in the London Journal of 
Botany for November, 1844*— 
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Cryptogamotu* 
Bryopaia peuidll&ta* 

Ulro. fiubrjL 
Rliacoihcc* Azoricu. 
Gj'^maQmitriuni cryilirorhizutD. 
Hvpnuni HochalettcTi* 
AUanUMj La Azcrica- 
LycopodiiuQ cerutiumh 

PhftaoQauious. 

Ho1eu$ rigitius* 

Deyeiuda cccapitoso. 

-Azorica. 

GtiuiHuia frtgUii* 

Featuca petitca., 

Carex Gutfanickiana. 

'-- Azodca. 

'—— levicaulia- 

-rigidifolia* 

-- IIochateLteiiaufl. 

-' Florwiaua* 

--Yiilcant. 

liUZulR Ai&ricfl. 

Juficui luddui. 

Stnilu tjclniguua* 

Hahconn* micranlha. 

-luDgcUracteali, 

Juiii^^enis oxj'ceJnii ^variety). 
Myrtea Faya* 

Eupbarbia Azorin. 

-Stygiaoa. 

Urtica Azoricn* 


Per&et Azonea (two vurtettei)* 
PUaUgo Azorica. 

ScabioflA lutcus* 

-ueglecta. 

BeHiz Azorieo. 

Sotidago jVzorics, 

Senccls pieuda clegaiu. 

-malviErolhu. 

TolpiB micforbiziL 

■-nobiHa. 

Microderia rigcni- 

-Elii. 

—* umbellala* 

Rubia splcnddw (varicly)* 
Ascleploz fruticoM. 

ErythriEa difTiun (vtuieiy)* 
Alyozoiit Azorica* 

ConTolvulita Scplum (vuzietj)* 
Euptrazin. Azorica. 
LTtiPiaebia Azorica* 

Myniuo reto®. 

Erica Azorica. 

Yajccioium locgifloTum* 

---- cytiodraceupa. 

Snnkula Azorica* 

NoatuTtium ftexiioaum* 
Cardamine Caldcrarum. 
Cerostiujn Azoncum* 
Hypericum folkiaum. 

-—-— dcCt|iiciia* 

Rbanmua iatifoUuE* 

Kubu» Hochatelteromm- 


Na othoT wild oniniala ore seen than the rabbit* ferret* weatub 
rat* moiue, and bat; Ui which tnay be adde<l the fro^, introduced 
a few y-enra ngn Uy n landed proprietor, and now inhabiting crery 
pool. The hah are moftly the same as those of Madeira, deKcrihcil 
Id the Kevererid Mr, Lowe's exeellent wnrk* 

The birds permanently belonging to the bland are the buz¬ 
zard, which gore its name to the '■ Aqorcs," little owl (5ib-tx 
ptuxrina), starling, blackbird, chafHnch, mountain finch, canary 
finch, yellow wogUtih redblre^«t^ block cap* willow wren* gxtlden- 
cTCiteti wren, wood-pigeon* rock-pigeoti, red^^lcgged portndge, 
quail, sanderling, green sandpiper, ^dwich tern, herring-gull* 
common gull, and slopny petrel. In nddiiion to these* of which 
some are rare* others eommon, the following are occasional I'isit- 
antsi-—^ihe swallow, eagle-owl* raven, crow, pied wooihiccker, 
hoopoe, bullfinch, goldfiiich, heron* crane* hittern^ spoonbill, cur- 
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lew, woodcock, jtiipc. kiagiuher, WBter'iiii]i| coot* puffin, wild swan, 
Wid^ieun, and teal. 

Altbotigli the elimate is tnriable tx»t1i In liont and humidity, 
it \s of the jnost temperate kind, and the eban^eado not inaterially 
affect health, peraon^ comfurl, or the operaliutia of out-door busi¬ 
ness. As in nttninef it t* seldom that clouds do not float in the 
atmi'tspherc to ofler an occasional initiation of the suit'^a heal, so 
in winter thene are few days when this is n(>t felt, and during the 
whole year there is not one of necessary total suspension of agri¬ 
cultural labour. 

Taking the average of the five years 1840, 184I|» 1S42, 184.1, 
and 1844, and reducing the ohserFations to apply to the level 
of the sea at lutlf-tide^ the barometer ranges between 30‘ 09 in, 
and 29‘46 iit., the extremes having been 30‘S7 in, and 10 in., 
nnd the mean pressure 30‘168 In., varying between 30*240 in. 
of 1844, and 30*067 in. of 18*13. The mean of the summer half 
of the year (April to September, both included) is 30*212 in., of 
the winter 30*120 in., both tbc maximum and minimum having 
been always ullained during the latter season. In iummer tlic 
average range has between 30*57 in, and '2^1'62 in., in winter 
betw'ecn 30'69 m. and 29'46 in., the greatest, a mean of 1 "23 in., 
taking place about the time of new year, oml the least, 0-95 in., 
near Midsummer,* 

There is iso tugubr characteristic in the wind:; except a pre¬ 
valence at times from ihe N,E. or C'J.VV*, and the ordinary 
olrange from a S.W. gale to a moderate N.W, breexe. The latter 
circumstance is well known to mariners of the trade, and taken 
advantage of by them in reluming to port after hn,vlng been com¬ 
pelled to go to sea by a gale of wind from seaward. During the 
last five years there has been a mean number of 0 calm dayt, 
ami the fallowing number^ omitting fractions, of each wind: N. 
27j N.E. 110; E. 20; S.E. 40; 8, 17; S.W. 51; W. 20; 
N.W, 71 ; indicating that the island is removed fnim that part of 
the Atlantic where w^csterly winds generally ppcvail, and Ijas a 
preponderance in the railn of 37 to 26 of northerly and easterly 
over those from other points of the compass. Storms arc not fre¬ 
quent or generally of long duration, but they art heavy while they 
last. They have lieen found by observations, carefully registered 
on 5 of the islands, to possess a decidedly rotatory character (in- 
tcrferetl with, how^ever, by the great altitude of Pico), but not a 


* Itjrrf obpatslian at hi IHf V. iif Rmua, a ditT^rent ncmitt. 

The tnau or (hr a-imkt hdr-^car, fur lUtuurr iiT ihe I>vipa i'wtiEc:!] u 

jiejtiiaht;jf ltigh«r lhaii Ihe DCean), waa 30 +0$, vT llb^ luii^ttter Lair 1; iha ttifKftrial 
iaa|i;« I * 3J m thr runner, and I»M in tba Litirr aesion. At Ktw ’1 mIi , Mr. 
lladfiatd ToimhI tba oaiwi vt Iba kkuomieler lu ba bighn in v iuUr ifaan in Huniarr; 
wbfreaa in NnrriwmdIimiJ, tit LociUan, and Cadi^ it il higlvT in HunuHr ibaa in 
wibtcf. 
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regular course of progressian.- Some tend to tlie Si.E., otticrs to 
the ; m^no appear to priss to the westward or U> ranpo rmm 
due E. more iltao between arid S.S-E, S.W. galci, live 

most formblablc in mi open purl of sauthera exposure^ shift as bos 
been stated^ general I 3 ' lo ibc N.Wt* and moderate at that pointt 
proving that they have a ■auth-caBterlj' course^ their Centres ^vass^ 
iiig to the northward of tlic island. With respect to the mean force 
of winds, it appears to be dLstnbuted as follows i- —N. and less 
than 4 of the table orfurces used in the Rojal Navj; W* d ; 
and S. E- more than 4; S. and N.W* 4| \ and S.Wni nearly 5» Of 
the summer months the average force is little more than. 3, of the 
winter under 54- Observations having been inode to ascertain 
how far the state of the sea prevents commtinication with the 
Ehore at l^onta Delgada during the year,, it results that there arc 
50 days of interruption; 41 in winter, and 9 in the summer half- 
^'car. 

A Xable is sut^oined to exhibit the averages of atmosphe¬ 
ric teiiiperaturej and It is only necessary to odd tlmt ibe extremes 
of the w hole year have been 46“ and S4®j 46“ and 76'* of the 
winter; 4G“ and 81“ of the summer; 46“ and 72“ of February; 
and G4’ and 8-1“ of the month of August. 
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A much greater proportion of vnponr exists in the air in all 
teasons of t^ year than Is known in Kughind^ in conscrjucnce 
m the small slice of the island and its higher mean temperature* 
The mean hy^rometricni dew point of the summer half year lina 
licen uf the wimer, 55^*; making the r|ijantity of vapour in 

a cubic W of air 3‘35 grains and l-fc?; and the mean dryness 
Hi and reipecuvcty. Either in consequence of this greater 

11 IHvv'' ingrains of vapour, arc 7 30^ and 

^-Al or the conducting jKiwer of the riiountains. Imavy thunder- 
storms arc unknown, although ships have been struck by lightning 
m he neighhonrhood a circutnstance deserving invcstWiioii* 
la iLdercnt years ihcre js a consklerahle variotion in the quart* 
rilv of ram and dowv the mean of the whole year bemg nearly 
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30 incurs TiKir tlio level of llie aca/ pnil llic inajctmom 42 { uliilp 
h It pnibablj not loss tbriD 50 en the inouiitnins. There is not 
the same irreguWity in the evaporation, its cmniml junounl neither 
greatly esceeding nur follmg short of the mean of 45 inches. The 
rain of the sntniner months nmounts to 0, of the winter to 21 
inches, the evaporation being of the former season 2S inches, and 
of the latter 17* As o naturnl effect, vegetation languishes In the 
lower parts of the island during the drier port of the siimnter, and 
plants, whose roots grow near the ftirfaee, are dried up, while 
ngricullnnil crops are not unfreriucntly lost from excessive dry¬ 
ness. 'rite soil of the island being endowed with little capillary 
attraction, its surface becomes dry and dusty, when there is still 
suflicient mojstnrc: U inches below to support plants whose nx^ts 
descend In' that depth; and alUiougU the pro|rortioit of clay is 
finalb there is suffictent to retain neater and prevenL its loss by 
fikrntiun. 

It was ascertained by the census of 1840 that the population 
numhereil 80,809 souls, living m 19,726 bouses, and divided into 
classes os fallows:— 



i^licnna 7 yr»™ oW* 



TotiJ. 

Miilrm. 

Fi^ialr*. 


l^fiifirirEcHn * * 



l.frJS 
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Mdilsrj . » * ■ * 
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05,255 

31,383 

33,873 


Under “J j«7i pf , ■ 


* 

15,553 

7,713 

7,838 



* 

* 

Ba^soa 

39,098 

41^711 


1 Lu docs iMvt iududi aboul 2(M) Tarngn midruti, of vligoi twih-tliild* an BriEott 
•uhjnCi. 


Of this number rather less than 20,000 live at P^mta and 
in its subordinate villngea; nearly 9000 in villages of the west 
end of the island; 8000 in the district of Capcllnis ; 15,900 in the 
town and district of Ribeira Grande ; 7000 in the town and dis* 
trlct of Alagoa; 71500 in the tewn and district of \ ilia Frcmea; 
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8GOO in POTtflU^iw and its villages; and 4&00 in ibt cftslcm dis- 
irict of N wrdcsto, 

I'he miliLary are stalioned at Ponta Dolgada^ where a!»fi 
reside the majority of the traders;, artisairs, hsherrarn^ nonSj and 
mendieiuits; the landed proprietors are nearly divided between 
the three tciwm of PoRla Delgada, Hibeira Grande, nrd Alagnn; 
the other classes arc dislrihtiled proportiDnately over ibe islamh 
llic ratio of the productive to the unproductive part of the popu¬ 
lation is '45^^ to '547 ; taking the whole os unit. Of the proilucv 
live part, the a^rricuItuniL, including the labours of women cuid older 
children, hs 323; of other brartebes, 121 ; leaving a loss nf *004 
for inefleclive children^ The profits of agriculture supp<jrl *600; 
trade aitd its emplcyinentSj-*OlO ; other classes of labour* -*240; 
professions nnd private means, '069; the public revenue, *015; 
and charity* -006* 

There is a cDnsidcrahte prc<loininatice of females over males, 
chieily in the ages above seven years, owing no doubt to the 
emigration uf male lalwurers t<i the Brazils, The authorities 
make great efForia to prevent this drain of the best of the 
population* by peculiar obaervance of tbe passjiort laws* but without 
effect. Tbe emigration is, however, less extensive at St. Michuers 
than in the other islands, because the labourer can find nearly 
couitant einployincnt at adequate woges; for while at Si+ JVIary's 
the proportion of males to females Is 477 to 523, at Pico 473 to 
527, and at Fayul 446 to 554* at St. Michaels it is 483 to 517. 

During the year before the census there were 708 marriages* 
3860 births, and 2252 ileattis; making for every thousand of 
the population 8*7, 47*7, and 27'8. If the public document 
Conveying this information he correct, tht proporlioiui art very 
striking, and show that, ns no increase has taken place in the 
number of the pflpulat]i>n of lote years, the omigrailon is very 
great. But even in tbe eitrenie of this case there will be a con- 
si Jcrmble excess uf births urmccuuntetV for. - The proportiun of 
births to marringas is also unusual, and would fix a cboractcr 
of immorality on. the people—tbaU is* indeed* np^mreut In their 
hnliiiz. An establishment U mainlained at Punta Dciguda for the 
support uf illegitimate chililren, which receiTcs on average yearly 
number of 163 of Ixitb scxcs, or 21 for every lOO of the wbole 
number lioru; but as this dcH?s rK>t include the cbildrcn of many 
who support ihcin privately, or those dyltig before they can be sent 
to tlie establishment, it may be afiirmod that considerably more 
than a fifth part of the births are illegitimate; and ibat, large nj 
this proportion is, the numbers are greater in the towus than in 
the Tallages, in spile Oi the means notoriously in common nse to 
anticipate parturition. 

In physical characteristics the people present a much greater 
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variGtj limn would be eipKled wi|hb such narrow and 

mark^ local distinctions aiiow that comparatively Hide amal^- 
luaiiim lias lakcii place between ihe Lnlmblianta of different dis¬ 
tricts since they were peoplwi by the first lettlersH Light hair, n 
round face, and grey' eyes, distingnish the natives of ihe 
irarisliet; brown hair uid eyes, a lower forehead, and narrower 
face, those of the S.^V*j black hair, round and. full dark eyes, 
oval face, expainlcd forehead, and compressed mouth, those of 
Poiiia llclj^ada and its otighbourbood; black hair, dark cion*' 
gated eyes, heavy eyebrows, low' foTehcoi:l, pointed and wide nose, 
large mouth, proirudctl iiiw, and ^nerally aalmrp face anddiini- 
ntshed facial angle, those of Rjheira Grande. N^othiiig can he as¬ 
certained jis to their various origin ; hut it may 1)C conjectured tliat 
the first inhabiionis of the N.W. parts, where the prirtdiJal i LL 
lage is called Britanha, came fmm Britain; of Ponta Deljriwla 
and its neigbljourhood, from Spain (possibly during Urf dominion 
over the Azores) ; and of Ribeira Orande from the N. E. of Pitr- 
tugal. BfUh men aud women are of about a middle size, and 
great height is a rare characleristic j but they are well, though 
s|)arelyt made, and aclii'e. The men arc capable of tong con- 
tin ueil labopr and exertion; as they prove in working day after 
day with it short-liandled hoe, and to the ease with which they 
accomplish journeys of 30 miles on fool without stopping, 

A constant exercise of tliis capabdity for active habits, yoined 
to a icmpermte use of stimulant*, simplicity of food, and a mild 
and ctjuahle climate, render* the diseases of the people as simple 
as they are few. Dr. Bullor hnd more opporiuniiy, during a 
stay of LiO days in IS39, of forming an opinion on the subject 
than the local physicians, who arc not often consultttl by the sick 
(VMir j as he resided in the rural districts, he gave his advice gni- 
luitoudj, and earned a reputation for kindness of manner aiwl 
readiness of access, which must Lave brought great numbers of 
cases under his notice. He state* that he ircotcd -IGfi pnlicaLs, 
and on ihi* experience found* a conclitsion that the common dis¬ 
eases arc not so much active as atonic, less iiiflaiiiinatory than 
Dcrv'ous, I le found a prevoiLmg complaint to be a painful affec¬ 
tion of the iicrvca of the slomacb, coming on ioon after meals, and 
lasting for yc?ars, without much disorder of the digestive functions 
or general health. The existing cause among the poor he be¬ 
lieve* to be vegetable diet (alftO loo much u*ctl by the rich), and 
advises one of a more sumulatiog kind. He docs not allude to 
the relaxing influences of a constantly humid atiiUJsphcnm, which 
possibly has great clTcct in ihe creation of such a condition. Tn 
tins complriint be adds rheumatic neuralgia and loss of sensation 
in single nerves; asthma, with and without hypertrophy of the 
ventricles of the heart; leprosy, unfircqucni: a few scrofulous 
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■.liscasRs; bTQncli.i:il ipBaimnatjon ; fcTCT^ whb inBammaliDn of iLc 
mucous tncmbrnne; simple tuiDDiir^j. rcK^uirru^ r^inova!; nntl 
bronchocelc.* Consumption is so rare that Dr. Bullar saw tmly 
two cases; and lie considers this fuTlhor evidence of the effect of 
great vicissitudes of temperature in multiplying cases in olher 
countries; and also that humidity in this dimate is favourable to 
those predisposed to the disease. 

There are in the jslami three public hospitals for the ,sick, 
where poor patients receive treatriicnt gratis; one is at Ponta 
Delgatla^ one at Ribcira Grande^ and the other at Villa Traiien. 
Their aggregate annual income is more than 6000/.; their mt- 
pcndilure 5500/. The whole average number entered yearly is 
2725 ; of whom 2650 are cuml, and 75 die; the small propor^ 
lion of deaths being rather a consequence of mild diseases than of 
an elFeetive sysicm of management in the bnspitak. 

The people are generally industrious, suljer, frugal, and^ with 
an eicrpiion common in southern diinatcSj cleanly in their 
persons. Their address is mild end engag^ngj, hut they art of 
p.-issionatc temper and vindictive disposition; amh notwithstand¬ 
ing the famdiarUy of their salutations, naturally distrustful of each 
othcT> and deheient in real cordiality t>f feeling. In domestic life 
they are harsh ami cruel; men beating ihetr wives,, and mothers 
their children, with the greatest ferocity. Their moral choTacLer 
is also of a low sianJanJ, whether rts regards truth, lioneaty^ or 
chastity; nor in any class are breacheB of ihcse virtues suflicienily 
reprrilMtcd to correct the popular ntglccl of them. As if scusibla 
uf their dangerous propensities, tlie people never live in retired 
sttualiona at a distance from the proieciionof neighbour^, but coii-^ 
struct their habitations in villages, where they can at oU times 
(MJtrftnan.d assistance. 

1 his precaution so for gives sccunly that fewer crimes are 
cuinmjttcd than would lie ox|vected from the jiassioiis of the 
people. During the years 1842, IMA. and Wd, 279 offcivces 
were rejKJrtcil to the authorities—16 murders, 11 violent roh- 
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J>cri<?a, 51 common tlipfia, 126 riots (mostly allPOcJcJ by wouiul- 
ini^)* mid 71 minor oflencea—giiluj n mean of lilUcmorc ilian ' 
one ofTencc for cveij thou^nd souls of ihe jHjpulatioa jwr annum ; 
of which one-tenth may be called of a jnive nature. M tlierc is 
no efficient system of imlice, the perpclralors of crime freqoeuily 
elude discovery; or, if discovered, may escape punishment by 
the iniimklatjon of principal witnesses (accomplices deriving no 
adrantoge from pivin^ eindcnce) ; or, being con^cicdj, suffer pu- 
msbrnenis reiy li[tle pronorilonate to their offences. In spite, 
however, of Uiis practical encouragement of crimcj the island 
enjoys grent tranquillity; and it may be inferred from this fact 
that the people present great susrepti hi lilies for impravenienL 
Some proprress has been motle towards this object by the in¬ 
stitution of local schools for gratuitous education, but the num¬ 
ber requires to be increased. According to public documents 
there are only 13 in tlie whole island ; the number of private estn- 
blisbments being 54; and the total of pupils being MS males and 
451 females. This numlxsr bears a proportion of *0101 to the 
population—ihe males of 0105* and the fetnalcs 0056; the 
proportion of male pupils to the total of the sei being -0^16, and 
ilint of the females *0108. Assuming tliat otie-bftli of the iiopu-^ 
lation it within the usual ages of scholastic education, it w ill fol¬ 
low that only one-twelfth of the numlicr requiring irutraction 
□ctually receive it; yet this is above the proportions of the conti¬ 
nental provinces of Portugal, where the highest number is 1 in 
14. As the parochial clergy are paid by government, and do not 
tlischargc very active duties, the charge of keeping schools might 
be laid on them; and a much smaller sum than U would be ijc- 
cesaary to pay to lay teachers, added lothepricsi s siipecnl of about 
30f., or the curate's of 20f,, would induce them willingly to regard 
education as one of tlieir regular parochial functions. 

'I here « nothing peculiar in the popular costume e^ccept d)e 
carapu^a of the men, with a wdde front and longer points than 
that of St. Mary'*, now fast giving way to common straw and felt 
hats, and the large hooded cloak of blue cloth w orn by the women 
V\ iih respect to the higher desses, it L* nlmost unnecessary to say 
that their dress and customs arc those of otlitrr civilised countries. 

In iUc>r manners there Is a remnant of the courteous forms of 
bygone days; the requested permiasion In visit, the ceremonious 
coi]dycling of the visitor to the scat of honour, the studied puliie 
inquiries, the prolonipd leave-taking, the fonnal offer of services, 
the specif communicalinn of domestic cvenis, and mevnv other 
pedite office* wbicli. if iiot valuable for their sincerjlv, arc 
agreeably con trasted with the gradual introducuon of more repub¬ 
lican manners among younger mrmlicrs of lodety, 

Mo manly sports, the holiday amiiSeniCDts of other countries. 
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engage lUe nianj day* of abstinence from Libour authorised by 
the church; the few with which the people are acquainted arc 
confined to boys. The popular recreations are church proces¬ 
sions, street masquerades and their accompaniment of water- 
throwing during the camiral, rustic feasts and imitation royal 
levees in celebration of the Whitsuntide holidays, and the even¬ 
ing charamba.** where a crowded circular dance is performed, 
with immovable gravity, to the unvarying yet melodious strains of 
a wire-strung guitar accompanied by a dof^el vocal recitative. 

Though small in rise, the bouses of the poor arc strongly 
built, well roofed with straw or tiles, and provided with ample 
doors and unglazed windows. The interior, howei'cr, is finished 
with no attention to comfort. 11 is gfenerally divided into compart¬ 
ments by screens of cane or basket-work, on an earthen door 
l>caten bard by use, but often damp by absorption from a humid 
atmosphere; the walls are seldom plastered; and, on the whole, 
the houses seem intended to afford shelter from the elements, 
but no other advantage. It can indeed scarcely be otherwise, as 
the people, with few exceptions, build their own habitations. A 
man setting up in life takes a perpetual lease of a small plot of 
ground, ami. according to his means, raises on it a bouse costing 
between 10/. and dO/. There arc few whose means allow them 
to expend money on comfort; their object being to provide the 
necessary shelter for their families, and, if they can, storehouses 
fur their stock and crops. 

I n a proportionate degree the same may be said of the middle 
and higher classes; with rare exceptions, of persons who, having 
resided in foreign countries, decorate one or two reception- 
rooms. An open entrance and condensing stone staircase intro¬ 
duce damp, to be dcjaisitetl on the bare whitewashed walls; the 
badly fitted doors and windoars give rise to draughts of air when 
not swclleil by humidity; the want of ceilings below admits to 
the Arst flmir sitting-rooms either the cold of vaults or effluvia of 
horses and other animals octmpying them; no Arc-places warm 
the rooms; no grate furnishes the kitchen ; and, to complete the 
style of arrangement, there is cither a total want or inconvenient 
adaptation of other desiderata deemed indis|>ensable in England. 
It is not then surprising that, while the climate and mineral 
waters invite invalids—despite the defective means of transport 
ami the length of the voyage—they arc repelled by the known 
want of acrommodations; w hicb, if somewhat supiTfluous to the 
healthy, are almost necessaries to the sick. If bouses were built, 
as in most other countries, purposely for letting, the appreciation 
of better arrangemenU might induce the proprietors to adopt 
them, and the general style of construction be gradually improved. 
But from the slow pn^ess made by all artisans employed in 
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>ml.line, rather tton the greater ettpeiae of rouffh mnternl. 

mel!!?/**' ‘"•7? ■»"' Me not profitable inre«- 

m nu for capital A <lwelliii)r-houw. boilt in the unial manner, 

“PP®' *T n«<lcnce, the lower for aublra and 
alorc-rooma, ami having witliin its foundations an area of 2000 

Siliv"’ ' MX* on* of 1500 square feel. 

800/ . but the highest rent that could be eipected for them 
would not exceed 30/. and 20/. per annum r«{!^velv_«i i^ 

raM of discount for bills vary between 10 and 20 per cent, is 
•ufficieni to prerent anj eppculaiion in house-buildin«r. Fortu- 

other person, in sitimtions under Rovemmeni. and 

other temporary residence, there are always empty houses requir- 
uigtenanu. and the suppl, is equal to ibe demand 

““piMot that, although other domestic eipenies are the 

*.!iSt^"fo;l,e“ “ “ '*■' ■" '«• 

Althouph the means of living- at the command of the people 
criteria, should 1 h 5 more than sufficieni 
for their i^sities. their condition u jrenemlly low, and there is 

77 ^ ^ Higher wage* arc paid for 

daily la^ur of all kinds than m England, taken accordii^ to the 
price* of the mmmon bread com in both counlrie*, wheat in Eng- 
land Md Indian corn at St. Michael’*. The wage* of agricX 

nefrU 4^^ *"*■ '^*»cat; the artisan’* at 30</„ 

nearly 4*1/. The average pnee of Indian com at St. Michael’* 

IS ^la per quarter; the labourer’s wages of 7d. bcin«» as 2 *65 
.nd ■*.^r,‘“"* "f M 6 «; tllThicb »„ hl'mlS^ 
lIlTrk K ® English labour, whether in the field or the 

workshop, IS double that of St Mich-ael’s. There is a constant 
demand for labour of both kinds, without improving the condition 
of the labourer ; and among the tenant populaiion^here is a gc- 
irresistible pauperization br the exactions of 

landetl proprietors. 

A common estimate of the whole landed rental is 150,000/. 

SOmn i. “PP«»r, from the average exportation 

of .10.000 quarters of com valued at 50,000/., and 90.000 boxes 
of orange, valued at 40.000/.. u> be mrrect. SubtmeUng from 
Wn^vV«u“^K *0.000/. for the wine produced by 

oranil accounU give 2100 to 

?nQAm^ ^ viney-anls, 40,10Q to amble land, ami 

^2.6W to mountain gmunds. lakes, rivers, roads, and dwellings. 
f * u? 1 * . '”®“"*«'n*^ottnd pays rent, that the 40.100 acres 
oi amble land may be considered as charged with lOO.OOOt The 
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total oi'craije qtmnlUy of com pioduced iS Blatod by tlie tUiic- 
contHiGlor 10 be 45^000 quarlprs of loJinn oom^ worth ; 

Ifj OOOquJirteri of wbmi, worth 35,000/.; and 34,000 quarters 
of boani worth 30,000/.; a mtal of 120,000/, Kents vatj, nc- 
tft lofaJiiy anti other drcumsiaticea, between IOj, ami 
7/. per^njcre, but the averngc would appear to be *21. lOj,; sgaiiijit 
n'liipli the cereal crops place do more than 3/.j paying tijui, secdj. 
and tithes, but leaving all other ebargea to be prodded for by the 
secondarv crops of green vegetables* Of thei^ the chief are 
potatoes and cabbages, tjotli articles of e^temiive cgnsnmplioii, 
ivbcBc nTcmce produce is G/, 10?. per acre; a sum sufiicicnt to 
support the fanner, but not to raise him from bis <lo]XsndeDce on 
Lis landlonh The average rent ought not to be more than 25s* 
an acre, but the landlord will not propose a reduction; and so 
long as a rorol population of 40,000 souls is apportioned on the 
same miinhcr of acres of land, he will scarcely be requ^cd to 
make it* The true remedy lies in clearing the mountains, and 
thus increasing the quantity of disposable landji and improving the 
modes of cultivatiDn; but both require capital, and therefore are 
not within the reach of those whose otmdiuon w'oold be improved 

by them. ii, t ■ 

So far aa the nucnns of the husbandman allow. Ins system 

of agriculture ia good : the great principles of cleiuiing ami ma^ 
nurlug being well understood and generally pul in jiracticc* Ma¬ 
nure is sown with the cino|TS rcquiiing it, and weeds arc kept down 
by frequent Lacing; yet the ivanl of natural fertility In the soil 
jirevcnta it fiom yielding at any lime the occasional heavy crops 
of other ciTUnines* An acre of potatoes pr(duces between a hun¬ 
dred and fifty and two hundred bushels; of Indian twnij between 
tw enty-five and fiirly-five; of wheat fifieea to twenty | and so, 
proportionately, of other crops* A rough analysis of the soil 
gives in too parts a mean of 3 water, 88 silicw, 5 (duinina, and 
■I a\ldc of iron; and Lt is therefore deficient in the powers both of 
absorption and capillary attTaction, liable to Ijccoine dusty on the 
surface soon after the Leanest rains* and without those sal ts which 
ill other soils are brought up and lixiviated far the nounshment 
of plants. The implemerns «f husbandry arc a light julough, 
whose rough iron-pomleil mould-lKiard servcB as coulter and 
share; a hoe, made of a 10-inih sqnaie plate, narrowed at the 
back, ojid set on a 2-foot handle at an angle of da", a m<i!Bt 
aw kward instrument in an unpractised hand, but serving all the 
]>ur[ioScs of hoe and sboi cl for its master* 'I hese, with a bill¬ 
hook for fences., form^ the whole stotk of implements of a small 
St* Michaers farmer; his means of imnsport for produc'c Ijcmg 
the nss, with its heavy pack-saddle and panniors, or the old Por¬ 
tuguese os-cart, labouriog heavily on its ungreased revolving asks. 
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T!ip asa cirfiea a load of about twar bundml a distance of 

tniJ inilca^ ihc ox-cait, drann bv tiro, four, or six oxcitj acermbn^ 
to circumstances, from leu to twcnly liundrcd wci^it; lUe tnius" 
jKMi costing' about a penny per hundred it eighl for every Hngibili 
mile of distance* 

To the pewr cnhivalor belong, such as they arc, ibe prolits 
of arable land, p^turage being cDafinci.1 to the mountaJus, and 
dry forage cemsistmg of tbe Icaics of Indian enm ; the pmpnetor 
^ncrally bobls in hif own bands the nimiagement and returns of 
vineyards and omnge-gnrdens. Two thousand four huiwlrcd acres 
of land arc occapied by the former, producing annunlly between 
2000 and JO,0(K) pipes of a ilun |uiie white nine, carelesilr 
made from grapea that in tbcir best stale arc deficient in sacclm- 
rino matter.^ A pi|.ic gives a fifth of lees for distillation, and tbesc 
tbcir meulieth pan of proof spmt, the whole liquid yicklin"- 
less limn !> jwr cent. As the average value of a pipe is about 
2/, 10^., the value of an acre of vineyard 16/„ the annual eJiarge 
for tithes, pruning, and manufacturing, I/. 8#., and the average 
produciiDu little more than a pipe, the profit on vineyards is nbout 
7 per Cent, of the capital invested* The cost of an acre of 
orange-garden is 50f* for the ground (iwneniy years" purchase of 
the rent), and enclosing and pknilng, 18f. ft pays its clmrges 
‘in crops during the first ten years, when it comet to yield 

30 boxes of orange*, worth lOf,, increasirtg this progressively to 
20f,, or even 2a/, per annum ; its eborges for pruning and dressing 
ii* the latter slate being repaid by the firewood, and its nett return 
amounting to between f 5 ntid 30 per cent, per annum. 

TaMtion is ^nerally light on land, altbougb bearing on 
trade in proportion to the prohibitory policy of the Portugnese 
government. The whok lucol revenue amounts to 35,000/. 
yearly, land papng in ilibcs and minor charges, 12,600/.; inule, 
in duties of ciisUMns, 10,800/.; national jiropcrty, judicial fines' 
p.st-ofiice, and niUers, 11,600/. Tbe rate |>silcl'by bml is about 
one-twdfth of the rental; by trade nearly 20 per cent, orr 
chargeable foreign prcjduels. In Portugal land pavs 5 t* per 
head of the jiopulation, at St. Michael's 3s. 

Few articles of njiy kind are manufactured by the people 
whose drcis consists chielly of British fabrics. Som eslronglinen 
was formerly mi^e fur cxporuilcm to the Brazils, but the market 
has been lost since the independence of that country, and ilie 
trtulc is now confined to the place. A coarse thin woollen drug¬ 
get employs a few domestic looms ; a mugb* weak, red potion’ is 
tnadeai Vdla Franca from the clay of Si.jMaty’a; an oil is c.x- 
jiresscd fra in tbe berries of the mountain laurel (Persea A^orica), 
t'onsumeil when it is made; and an inferior lime is made from 
Lisbon limestone with faggot-wood, lo supply the mcdcralc de- 
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mond for buildbg pttrpoaeSK ■ To tbis brief ocrouDt of induitrinl 
products, it aiay be mldeJ, ibat there are in the Isbod^ acconimg 
tooCRcial docTiiiieiils* 151 slonc^ cutters, 618 mowna, 496 car^n- 
icrs, 256 Liulora, 71 taancr3,434 fboemakers^ and 56 bWltsmiths. 

There ts a considerable eitlcmal trade in proporiion to the 
popuiaUoo; the iinporU of 1844 having arooouted to 102,156/., 
and the eipurts to 120,432^, Of the imports, 2fi,500/. nf textile 
fobrics, and 11,500/. of com and other articles came from Eng- 
L-md j 1000/. of hidcij and (HOOf, of cofomid produce from Bra¬ 
id ; 1500/* of wood and whale-oil from the United Stat^j 
10,000/. of Liquors; 6000/* af testile fabrics; 6500/* of colonial 
produce; 10,500/. of si Irer coin (Spauish and Braiihan dollara); 
5000/. of atamp-ppitr and soap, and 14,000/. of other articles, 
frum Portugnl* Of the exports, 60,300/* of oranges went to 
England; 59,800/*of corn and other agricultural produce to Por* 
tugal; and 400/. of t^iriouj articles to AmcTica : a great part of 
the difTcrence between exports and imports baring been remitted 
to ahsentee proprietors resident at Lisbon. Ships anchor in. the 
open bay of Punta Delgnda, at about a mile from the shore, in 
30 fathoms^ water, where they enn easily slip and go in sea to 
avoid the dangers of a southerly gain of wind. The aggregate 
number engagetl in the trade annually » 200 British, and the 
same numlKr of Portuguese and other foreigners. At the time 
of spring-tides the rise and fall is six feet, high water occurring 
at three-quarters of an hour after noon ; and as this is tlie same 
at all the islands, it would appear that the onurse of the tidal 
current being perpendicular lt> their Hoc of position, is from 
S.S.W* to N.K.E. With respect lo ibe rise of water however, 
there is a cunsiderablc dificrence: at St. Mary^s it is feet, nt 
St. Michaers 6, at Terceira 5, at Fayal 4, and at Flores 3 feet; 
the difference amounting, in a distance of 325 nautical miles, to 
34 feet, or more than 1 foot for every 100 miles. At Aladelra 
the ri&c increases to 7 feet, Its distance fn:m Sl Alary V being nearly 
500 miles. 

It U TCinarhablc that a port of such active ttwlc as Ponta 
Delgada is wanting in three important requisites: banking esta¬ 
blishments, mail pockets, and a repairing dock, ALuney Is lent 
by private individuals on immovable cceuritics at usurious inter¬ 
est, which is at once deducted for the whole term of the lu*ii, 
froin the prlnripaL ailvanced* Letters are made up by a local 
post-office, and icni ir> lisbon by private ships; and tlm corre¬ 
spondence with Kiigland Is carried during the w'inlcr months by 
obliging shipmasters both uncertain mc^es of transmission, yet 
resulting^ as it happens, in wonderfully few cases of rnisenjfriage. 
A sniall basin, col led the ** Areal,*' has genoroJly scrvcKl for the 
Teimir of ships of light draught, without oGering any facIHuct for 
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tbc trade gejienillyji or to llie mitre .valuabb traiHc pnssidg: near 
ihe Aikifes between ntbcr amn tries. ]t is now in eoiirse of re¬ 
construction, tini'in^ been dcatroveil by tbc goie of December, 
lS39ji and will be deepened to 15 feet fortbe purpose of receiving 
such ships of that draught as may come for tepiurs. A larger 
dctck, cajKiblc of holding 400 ships, to be formed in front of the 
town, has long been projected^ anrl finidly pri}|>used to be baihj 
at an outlay of 150,0w/. How' far this proposal will be canieil 
into effect it is impossible to say, the resident capitalists being 
Unwilling to undertake It, and the guarantees ofTcred being insuf¬ 
ficient lu satisfy foreiguers that they will bare due security for 
their inrcj^imcnt. If the resident monied men (whose aggregate 
capital, not including landed propcrtyi is probably not less than 
bait a millinn of ],x}uudi sterling i are unwilling to proride the 
means of making a dock, of which the otlvantages are entirely 
localj is it to be expected that foreigners ivlll be found to do it ? 
i t is, ioik-ed, a proof of great want uf patnotism, that a large Amount 
of money is kept without employment in this Lsiotuh which might 
be UfifMl to confer an inestimable beiteGi upon its people, to ad- 
trance its prosperity and improvenicn tj with a certniuty of secure 
returns for its employment. In the meantime,, nearly a hundred 
milbons sterling of outward and homeward bound cargoes annu¬ 
ally cross the Athmtic in the neighbourhood of the Azores, with¬ 
out a single secure harbour betw^een the termini of their voyages, 
into w'bicb &bips can be taken for shelter or necessary repairs^ 
which at present are sought only by tbsjsc in the utmost extremity. 

'I'he internal commtinirations are generally inililfercnt, from 
the want of an efheient system of public inspection and ma- 
nagemeut^ altbougli there exist the best possible mukrrials for 
making them, and one or two gCHxl Unes, offering in their case of 
draught and tlurability the best encouragement for the repair of 
the others, where 6 oxen an: required to draw the loail of 1 horse 
on an English road. In ibeir present state the mads of the 
island are Ic^ useful for transit Lbaii for impeding the advance of 
a h<isiile force. As they wind dung the coast they arc frequently 
LDicrruptod by deep ravines, practicable cinly by a Eloping detcont 
at one side, and a jiorallcl rise at the other, where the j^vnneing 
force would be exposed to a deslruciive fire» As the capture of 
the chief town would be the ooiiqnest of the island, the advance 
would nlwnys be on that jHiint, and this could be better effected 
by landing tn some part of the bays of Kibeira Tirande and Tonla 
Dclgada than elsewhere. There are many beaches and landing- 
places on the coast, marked with a cross in the mair, but they arc 
mostly commanded by high cliffs or small Joits. l>uniig the last 
civil war the commander of Dom Pedro’s forces attacked the 
islnud on the N- aide, landing on n stony beach, undefended ex- 
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ccpt by stroiig: natural obatrkclea* when hit 1500 aion, clawibcTing 
up a precipitous Avatcr-courae, succeeded in rouliu"; 5000 strougly 
entrenched, and supixjftcd by n park of artillery. 

It now only remains to refer to the publimtions aHordin^ 
the best information about St, Michael's. The heat chaTla, at 
present^ arc those by Laurie and Norte of London, which will 
Konn Irt! superseded by the results of the surrey mode in 1844, 
under the direction of Copiain Viilal, uf her Majesty's stenm ship 
" StTSt,”' This sanrey will supply extensive soundings, corrw:! 
topographical details, and faithful views of laud, not found ill any 
existing djarts. Of books, the best on geology Is an oecount by 
J)r. \V 4 ?bsier (Boston, 1821); on the climate and diseases, the 
* Winter in tlio Azores* of Dr, and ifr. Hullar (London, 1841); 
on the bataniral flora, Seubcrt'a * Flora Amrica' (Bunnnf?, li‘^44), 
and a more cptnplele list by Mr. Hewitt Watson in the London 
Journal of Botany, of November, 18*14. But the thorough esa- 
rninationof the island is still to be undertaken;: and there ts no 
dnubt that it would ofTord interesting discoveries to the geologist, 
tiaturalLsi, aiul philosopher in all branches of knowledge on W'hicb 
ibis paper is oflered only as an icnpcrfect communication. 


\*11 iNb/iM ^ an I?^trsion from Batum to A rivin. By M, Fred, 
Gy.iURACiKO* H. M. Viec-Cgiisul at Batum. Communicated 
by Mr. Consul BjiASt, * 


i LnvT Baluui on Sunday morning at G o’clock, and proceeded 
along iho lieach in n iiorttierly direction, 1 chose the longer road 
touihI the |)enlnsula rather than that across its neck, os in some 
places the latter was difficult to pass on account of deep mud, 1* 
fnmever^ soon liaj reusou to repent of the choice^ when, half an 
hour after staitiug, I found myself unexpectedly before a rapid 
niul deep run of water, I say unexpectedly, because two daj s 
Ltcfore 1 had passed by the spot, and did not obseno tile least sign 
of a stream; but during lhL> night tho snow on the edge of tho 
imirsli had thawed, oihl ttie water riaing, forced a passaerc throuffh 
the hank of shingle into the bca. Tliave ainec learned that’a 
similar occurrence is frequent aller heavy raini, but the streams 
sw^n dry up, ami the action of the sea, throwing up tlio ahim^le 
ob Iterates evi-ry vestige of them. IVe managed after some d^ffi- 
ciilly to ertm the water, w hich though deep was only S yards 
wide, by throwing wer it a branch of a titc, and holding on by 
It 03 we pa-ssed on our horses. For half an hour we conllmied 
oloTig il,e sea.^ore, which turns gradually to the W„ and 
reached the plain of Cahaber, on which a tribe of Koorcli have 
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xheir quurttrs. After tmversliig llie plain For aUout a niiUe. 

we came to a home which the Sarijak Bey was building. I Tound 
the bey surrounded by fifty or 3ix.ty followers of Melukt Bey, who * 
vrasi hiiuseir a fugitii'o frarn hiS home in Adjarali> on occount of 
hb being conipromL^ed in Kior Hussein Bey^a late revolt. Tliese 
people gain a subsistence by plundering all traveUers whom they 
meet, and if pursued bv oIGwrs of justice, hide thetti selves iu the 
woods* The Sanjak lieyj heitig a rtdotivc of Alcliiilet Bey, not 
only conuived at their acts, but, it is said, even pnrtidpaled in 
their plunder. lie ordered two of his men tO' accompany me to 
the bunks of the Joriik, which 1 reached by proceeding wei-tward 
from the bey's housCj, at halfjiast 8 o'clock. 1 estimate the dis- 
tanoB from 'Batilm at about / miles. There is a road to Art- 
vin on both banks of the Joruk. t follow-td that on the western 
bank, as the better one, having crossed the rixtw in a ferry-boat 
at Kizil Tiiprak. At this season the Joruk is I hero only 30 
vartis broad* and 7 or S feet deep, but from the monlli of 
^lay to the middle of September its bed slretches to a width 
of 200 to 300 yard?. Our road turned due S. through a forest 
of large becch-trcca, and over undulating gro md. In consc- 
qneuca of u late fall of nearly a foot of snow, niy guide lost 
tlK? ivay soon after we entered the forest* and, iiL-^tead of get* 
ting through it in half on hour, we were 2 hours wandering 
about* On emerging from the wood, we descended to the rEver* 
bordeml here by a level of 300 to 400 yards wide. 'J'ho 
easiern bank is a continued plaiu as far as tills, from the riverV 
mouth, a distance of about 8 miles. In half an hour ivo 
rencheil tlie tenuinatlon of the level* quitted the river and turmn.! 
lo I he right over a hill* on the top of which is situated " Om- 
boU," a viJlagc possessing thirty well-built houses,, and con¬ 
tiguous to a large forest of oak, chestnut, and alder trees. Bass- 
ing through the village, we descended the HilL and iu IS mi¬ 
nutes came lo the Joruk again, which here (law'j tliroiigh a plain 
of about 2 miles in length and breadth* Wo &aw on tile op¬ 
posite ride of the river the village of lirghc, which contains forty 
houses; owing to the qualiiy and si^o of the tract of cultivobro 
land which surrouuds it, it is the tiiost llouririilng village in the 
district of Bat Ant. At the end of ihb plain the valley of tlie 
Joruk contract.^, and the district of Batum terminalue* Inc .4dja- 
rah-Sfi, coming from the E., here unites with the Joruk, and forma 
the boundary between Majhnl ami Batum* Our road now 
jvassed along the silojic of a rocky hill, and couliiiued so for noarlv 
an hour, after whtdi, gradually ascending* we came to the sniafl 
village of Miruvet, rituated at the mouth of a rapine by the river's 
side* and containing five or six houses. On the opposite bank of 
the river is another village, called Maghul Fspir. roataiiiing from 
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thirty to rorly bouses^ aiKl iho ntlns oF a large buildings tvUich 
1)ploiiged to Uie oglia of the place^ but was d«^roye<l by Baliir 
Pasha Ott aceoutit of its ownerj a partizao of Kior Heasein Bey" 5 , 
having rosbted the pa^^s troops during: the bey’s revolt. A 
curious fact connected with this was related lo me bv a native of 
Aliruvet, and tifiertvards repeated to me by several other persons. 
1 mention it as tending to snow how little Hafiz Pa-dia could de¬ 
pend on the troops sent by Osman Pasha to co-operate witli Inm 
in subduing Kior Hussein. While the latter was at Alajhub Tspir 
witli bis followera^ IJzuboglu Alchmet Agha* the commandeT of 
O.^man Pasha's troops^ came lo Alimvot; it was agreed between 
Kior Hn^seia Bey and Uzunoglu that a feignwl engagement from 
the oppodto WnK of the river should take placOj hut that neither 
party should direct their fire on llK'if opponents. 'Hie men maia- 
latned a constant fire for two days, and of course without a shot 
taking cfFect, The troops, who were apparently etjcmles during 
the day, crossed the river iu boats in the aight, and feasted togo- 
thcr. 

On leaving Miruvet wc proceeded by the aide of the river for 
an hour nud a half, which braught us to AiaraElit. ^farad^t is 
a large village, posseting a bazaar of about seventy shops, built 
around a quadrangle. Tlie village itself is on the Top of a hllk 
half an hour distant front the buzaar, which Is siinated on the 
banks of iho river. The village has been placed in this position 
to avoid the eflevta oF (ho fever, which in the hot seaj^on prevails 
near the water. The shops at Alaradit were supplied in small 
qtinTifides with almost even" kind of European manufactures con- 
flumed in tlicf® coutitries, as shawls, prints, calicoes, striped nan¬ 
keens, and handkbirchiefs. The shopkeepers usually purchase 
their goods at Treblzont!, excepting one or two of the most 
wealthy, who visit ^ Coii^antinople once a year. Close to Ala ra¬ 
dii I met sixty natives of Artvin and Its neighbourhood proceed- 
tng to l^hoppa, on their way to Trebizond, to embark for Con- 
stantmoplo in the steamers. These people resort to the capital 
to work th^ aa labourer, ami when they gain a little monev, te- 
ttitn to their families* with whom they nwidc until their cash is 
fimshed, when they again resort to the capital to cam more 
Th« IS a common custom among die inhabitants of Livnneh and 
other districts m the Pa^balick of Kars, On an averac^e 150 
por^a month, either going to or returning from Constaiifinopk- 

reckoned 6 honri from Balum. ^ ' 
J bft Maradital 3 0 clock, and cootinuing aJqng iho banks of 
he Jornk whidi are here flat, for abmit^l milj, saw the rib 

tori» a little to the \\. and ascends the slope of a raonntain for 

alf an hour, after which it descends again lather rapidly lo the 
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opning of a ravine, whera Kadaphn Is situabed. \Vc rtached itils 
5 o^lock iti the evening. It is reckoned S hours,, or 
about 24 miles front Baifinid There bem^ uo cofl^-honses 
or other public pliices in the village, in Vihieh trarelierH can 
Test* they arc obliged to have recourse to tlia hospitality of the 
natives* wito, differing in tliis respect from those of other pans of 
Lazistan, are famed for their civility to strangers. The natives of 
the valley of the Joruk caxmot, however* properly be called Laz, 
although the villages on the wealeni side are included in Lazistati* 
yet both in language and habits they msemblo the Georgians. 
Tiicy are J^fohamrneaans without any mixture of Christians, f took 
tm my lod|^ing& for the night !n a large stone house, belonging to 
the Alukayid, or registrar of the village, who hearing while 1 was 
at kfaradji of my intetilion to stop ut Kadapha, had preparetl a 
rMm for nie^ I Jeaniod from him tliat this village composed 
of upwards of 200 houses, about half of whicli are close to tins 
JorGkp and the remainder scattered in the neighhouring ruvirie, 
through which rmis a torrent into the Joruk called the Kara 
Demh Sn. 

ITie iiihahitants of Kadapha collect a little wax and honey* and 
grow a small quantity of wheat and barley j but owing to the 
Riountaii^us nature of the country in the neighbourhood, the pro¬ 
duce is insufficient for their consuniiptioti* and they resort to Ba- 
turn in winter to gain their livelihood by labour. 

i lirfl: Kadapha next morning at half-past 5 o*clock, and in 10 
minutes after pa'^sed .Mirkiivet, a village containing about fifty 
houses. Our road lay through narrow fields, between the Joruk 
and the foot of tho mountains on our right. It contltiuixl so for 
nearly an Ikiur, when turning a little to the W** ii became very 
narrow'* and ascended (he mountain by u, very sleep path for about 
a quarter of an liour. After this our course became S. again* 
fliong the slope of the same mountain* the road l»ing still narrow 
and rocky, W e rode for nearly 2 hout^ when we reached at 9 
A.M. the large village of Botclika* situated oti the side of the 
mountains [ hero I slopped to breakfast. The distance is called 
2 hout^ but the difficulty of the road rendered our march so 
tedious. 

Botchka contains from eighty to a hundred good-szed houses, 
^veral of which arc of stone and built io contact with each other* 
There arc but two or ihreo shojis in (he vdkge* and they are 
aupphiHl with European, goods. The natives employ thcmsvlves 
la making bricks and earthen jars, with which they supply the 
whole coast between Rizeh and Ohoniksu^ and they net ns boat¬ 
men on tlte river. In their calliiig they are considered very ex- 
pert, and their village furnishes about thirty boats, which ply ou 
the Jorfik* aikl to Kboppa by sea. llio total number of boats on 
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the river is iibout eighty ; of these* Bolchka lumbbes tliirty* Ma* 
raib't twenty, mA otW places thirty more, 

Wa left Hotchka at vj A.U., atid a few mitmles after posseil 
an Did fort* said to be Genoese* It ia placed al the opening of a 
valley* through which flows the Itchkaleb Su* coming' from die 
W.. and falling into the Joruk. W® crossed the stream by a 
stone bridge^ anti b a quarter of an hour reached, ZiturcL Large 
quant hies of tik's aro here manufactured* and from hence die whole 
eoost of Lazidtaa is supplitHl. A mile beyond it wo cro&^ed ano¬ 
ther si ream called the Alurghur Su* also emptying itself bto the 
Joruk from the westward, '^This Btream forms the boundary he- 
I ween the province of Lazislan and tliat of Livaneh* which ive notf 
entered. Tlie road turns slightly to th« K.* and continues in this 
dtrt'Clion for about 2 miles* tlieii leaibg the banks of the io- 
ruk* it winds off to the westward over a hill, on W'bich y siluaicil 
Dampal, containing about twenty houses. After riding through 
the village, we turned towards the river again* reached its hanks 
ill 50 minutes, and procijedcd along them in a south-south-easterly 
direction till 12|* when we came to a deserted khan called Oniuna 
Khan. Our horses having last nijarly nil their shoes from the 
rocky nature of iho roads, we were obliged to slop here and silioe 
iliem afresh. This rvpenuien 1 was forced to perform rnyHilf, and 
knowing tliere were no fiirriera on the road, 1 had brouglit with me 
the neci^ftsjtry ntetisib. The horses shod, we coutrnued our roiile 
in a BouthL'tly direction lIi rough some ploughed lields* Directly 
wi‘ got out of these, a steep ascent toiiimenced by a narrow roaib 
and we cuntinued along ibe slope of (he mountaia* cither ascemling 
or tiescendtiig* for 2 hourg* when wo passM^l by a stciie bridge* n 
stream calli^ liatil Defreh Su, ami from thence bv a siiiilor 
kind of roaii reached Arivin at 5 o’clock In thu evening. The 
disiiince iVom Bolchka to Artviu b 8 hours, or 24 miles* 

d he town of Artvin Is on iha wi'tstcm side of the valley of ihe 
Joruk, and built an both sidc-e of a ravine, which runs down |o 
the river. It has the appearance «f it large villttge, most of the 
houses being built of ^vood* and !te|>arated from each other by 
gardens plantal with mulberry' and olive ta^es. There are a few 
ndbbiiilt fltotpe houses belonging to Turks, but the?o arc at some 
dutance from tile mst, at the mouth of the ravine, where is situated 
the Moliammedan quorter. The largosl edifire in the uptwr part 
of ttie town li a ne-wly-erecicd Catliolic diurcii. The greater por¬ 
tion of the espemo of constructing lUis church was vtefrnved hv 
an Arnitiiian Cnthohc hanker at Constantinople, 1 his *ihtsoii 
w;iB oaemalU to have bo™ ihe whole cost of it, but the Catholic 

"'1 * I"'®," Hie 

i fcy tl.e fcinkerwe, L.aufKd,eil. ™<l li,e 

Iiatncs, not to Wave the tiling iinfiiiislied* were obligiHl lo comri- 
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bme 1000/, mote. 'Hiis would not liavo siifiked, had tho 
latter not lent ihcir grulaitoiia a^^Istance in caTrjinij iljc stonca 
oiul timber from tito nuighboiiring: bills. Id doing UiEpt even the 
women aidiiil, and si Turk told me that it waa astontsbiug to 
witli what zeal and ijyTBciorancc they perfortned llieir luboLir. 
"I'he building b emirefv of jitone, about sixty f«T long by lucniy- 
six wide, ioOy add liglii* wit It a vaulted roof, and, wit bout any 
pn-teusion to ardiitecturai boaoty^ is, UCTertlieleiSj a cralilablo 
performance, 

Artpin h the capital of tins district of Livanch, and conlaiiiii 
I(X)0 bouses; of these GQ6 one Tiirbiislij, 334 Catholic, and die 
t'timaining GO Armenian, The total amount of population in the 
place is reckoned at about 5500 souLh, 'Jbe Catholics arc more 
nitmcioiw I hull the 4’urk&, although ibeir houses are feirur. ^I’hls 
is owing to the custom preralcut with t ho'lurks, of<i0ns separsitlog 
from lliL'ir pa rents as sf>oii as they marry, w hereas tlie sons of I he 
Christians continue under lha parental roof aher marriage. The 
Biizir is sitnutod at ihe upper end of the Tuvine, and consists of 
about two hundred very small and mean sliops in a narrow and 
diriv street. There are also two or three coffec-houaes, in which 
travellers lodge, as there are no khans. The shops are scantily 
supplied with European goods, as the consumption is hniited, the 
natives using for clothing, cotton slutfa maniifaclured hem? by dio 
Catliolic Armenians, Tile native manurBCtures are a coarse cotton 
cloth colled slulloh—someliincs dyed rctl, and used for shirts and 
’aprons by w'omcn; but, when undyed, by iiioii; a striped cloih 
cullerl manissah, u^ixl bodi by inca and women; mid towels and 
hathrloitis: oH these art? made with British cotton iwist, which 
forms ihe principal article of import at Artviu. The quantity 
eonouined annually amounla to about ‘2000 iMitmaua, equal to 
33,(X)0 lbs. EugU^b, which native merclmnta bring from Constmi- 
Unoplc, 'fho trade of Aiivin lost its imporlaucu when tho RusT-iaiis 
pruhibtlixl the entry of European matiufitcturcg into Georgia. 
Previous to this on active intercourse was carrioil on wdth Ahkiska, 
wlildi was supplied with many articles of British manufacture 
tbrmrgh Artinn, This year the dopresfiiou in tlie Iradc was greatly 
increased by the scarcity of w'heat and barky throughout tlio 
country, in consequence of which horses were nearly atarvcil 
during the winter, and unfit for carrjHag burderw of any sort. 
Goods cotild not lie transponed from Artviu to Enrum, a dis¬ 
tance of 42 or 45 hours, even by iMySng eight times the price of 
OTher years. The scarcity was felt more severely in the dbtrict 
of Livaneh. becaniic even in plentiful years it is dejjendeiit on die 
neiglibouring provinces for wheat and barley, as the moutilaiiioua 
nature of die country does tiot afford sufficlviit arable land to pro- 
duco the required suppliosji notwithstanding every foot cf ground 
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is cultli-ated Trhich caii be n> by any degm: of labour, anti it is 
extraordinary to see spots which are apparently inaoccseiblu bear¬ 
ing crops. 

The musselim of the district of Liraneh resides at Artvin : he is 
a miraial or colonel, and was left there by Bahri Pasha of Kars, 
who latelV visited Artvin to inquire into’the conduct of Yussiif 
Bey, the then musselim, accused of having extorted a sum of 300 
purses, or 1500/., from tlie natives. The pasha, finding the accu¬ 
sation proved, obliged Yussuf Bey to return the money to those 
from whom he had exacted it, removed him from his post, and 
named Mustafa Bey, the present musselim, in his stead, with a 
salary of 30/. ner month. Tbb sum is to be levied from the inha¬ 
bitants of the nistrict. Tlie Artvinlecs were well pleased with the 
arrangement, as it relieved them from the extortions of the native 
bej’s, of whom there arc several, and to whom the government of 
tlie district had been hitherto confided. Tlie beys, however, long 
accustomed to be uncontrolled by a musselim chosen from among 
themselves, finding they could not under the present one act as 
they pleased, formed a sclieme to get rid of him. Oa a report of 
Bahn Pasha's removal from Kars being spread at Artvin, they 
persuaded t^ natives of the villages, naturally a turbulent set, to 
refuse contributing their quota to the salary of the musselim, and 
to threaten him with a revolt if he did not leave Artvin. They 
were on the point of acting up to their llireat wlide I was at 
Artvin, but hearing that Burn Pasha was confirmed in his post, 
they abandoned tlioir plans, and the day before 1 left, went to the* 
musselim and expressed a repentance of their proceedings. The 
musselim told me that this was an act only prompted by thrir 
ear of the pasha, and that he was sure they would recommence 
Uicir lutngues agab were they to learn the probability of the 
pasha s removal. Under a lax admmistration. the bev-s were the 
insUgatore of all Um disorders which occurred in the coimtry; but 
^ u vigour, activity, and disinterestedness displayed by Bahri 
Paslm, he succeeded in gaining a complete control over tlicm, and 
was both respected and feared: 

Tlie dUtrict of Livaneh counto altogether 130 villages, and con- 
taim, including those of Artvin, 8000 houses. Its exerts, besides 
shi leh and mantssah. are butter, wax. honey, and olives with a 

of Artvin. where the olive- 
tree ihrivm A verj* small porUon of the olives are, however 
pressed; it being more provable to salt them as in tliat state 
they are *»«ch sought after for exportation to* Ahkiska. The 

climate of the chatnet, near Artvin in wuticular i 
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mountains of limestone. The atmosphere at the upper part of the 
town is disagreeably dry. whereas the inhabitants of the lower • 
portion complain of great dampness. The distance is about a mile 
and a half, on a steep ascent. 

I lived while at Artvin with the Catholic bishop, a native of 
Bitlis, but brought up at the Propagantla at Rome; his name is 
Salviani: he b an intelligent person, has travelled in Europe, and 
b much respected by the native bep and Turks, over whom he 
possesses great influence. The entire management of the affairs 
of the Catholics is confided to him, and the musselim hardly ever 
interferes. 'Fhe bishop decides their lawsuits, anti has the power 
of punishing them by fine, imprisonment, and tlie bastinado. 

On ouitting Artvin I descended to a bridgre over the Joruk 
below the town, and engaged a boat io take me to Datum for 
the sum of 60 p. =» 12jr. The boats cannot navigate the river 
higher up than this bridge, on account of rocks in the midille of 
the stream, whicli is in that part only 15 or 20 yards broad. I 
embarked in the boat at 6 o'clock a.m., and reached the mouth of 
the river at half-past 3 in the afiemoon, having landed for half an 
hour at Maradit, so that we came a distance of, 1 should think, 

55 miles in nine hours. There being a heavj* sea on, the boat 
could not get out of the mouth of the river; I therefore landed, 
and mounting my horse, which I had sent from Artvin the day 
previous, rodo into Datum in two hours. 

The Joruk b neither so broad nor so large as I was led to 
dxpect by report. It is true that when I came down, the river 
was in its smallest bed ; but in many parts between Botchka and 
Artvin, its banks rise in abrupt acclivities, attaining the elevation 
«f mountains, so that the water cannot spread between them. The 
depth at this season varies from 8 to 2 feet, but in the melting of 
the snow it rises perhaps 20 feet where the bed is confined; and, 
where not so, it increases in width 200 yards. The width now in 
most parts was ‘10 to 50 yards. Rapids occur at almost every 
turn on first starting from Artvin, near which place there are also 
two or three falls of 1^ to 2 feet: the frequent occurrence of 
rapids requires very expert management. I experienced consi¬ 
derable apprehension on approacliing tliesc places, until I had 
passed two or three of them. It appeared as if the boat would 
inevitably bo dash^l in pieces at every turn, but I gained con¬ 
fidence after witnessing the skill of the lioatroen. Accidents are, 
however, of frequent occurrence; and last autumn a boat, with 
twelve persons in her, struck against a rock at a rapid, went to 
pieces, and every soul in her was drowii^. The boats u$e<l on 
the Joruk are flat-bottomed, about 50 feet long, sharp at both 
ends, 4 to 5 feet broatl in the centre, drawing 15 to 18 inriies when 
they arc fully laden, and carrying from 6 to 8 tons weight. At 
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jireiiciit liho boats art? clil^fly employed in tmrapotling bn'ck^^ tiL(*5, 
iind lime. 'Fhe luttor ii made in Tillages on tho nionntaiiis bor^ 
liering the valley of the JgrQb, e<'oot.l Ttiore pleiilifiil tliero 

than clo«! to tile nnter: it is brought down to the river^s banks 
on horses. Occasioually iron and other merdtanttke arc sent up 
the stream from Bat dm;; but traders with goods; destiuL's:! fur 
Anvint coming from Treblzoiul or Constanlinople^ prefer landing 
them at Khoppa, w'hence they are conveyed overland. The 
distance from Klioppa to Artvin is only IS hoiirs. Were the road 
from Batum to Artvin made wider in some parts, I am of opbioii 
that land-cooreynnee would also be adopted for the goods sent up 
from thence, both as the more e]tpedltiotts and less expensim 
mode; but with the roads In their present xlate^ tbb would not be 
practicable, as in many parts of them a laden horse cannot pass. 
Tlic country people^ who sometimes bring down prtxlitce from the 
Tillages, are obliged to unload their horses anti carry the loack on 
their baebs when a pa^s of (hi* fort occurs. This proceeding 
would be too dilntory and troublesome for a caravan of merchan¬ 
dise; and ibc drivers cannot stand the fatigue wbeu it is often re- 
^K^ated, as would be the case on this road. 

Tlie rapidity of the current, the sharp bends and rocksi are* I 
dunk* irvsuperable oletaclcs to the navigation of the Joruk hy a 
itcamer^ao idea I was led to entertain bv reports of ils siie* 
'Hie numemus rapids between Botchka and Artrin would at any 
rate render it impossiblo for a steamer to proceed higher up it 
than (he former place, which is but a little more ihfin halfway* 
and an enterprise of (his nature would on tliat accoimt prove of 
but trifling utili(y to commerce. 

The valley of the Joruk, as far as 1 explored it, does not affoRi 
(rU'portant resources for Imde, as the people generally are poor, 
and the counirT improtluctive. It is too moiintaiiuus'to supply 
calde or to pr^ueo gntrii for expoUndon; and the only cxptif[s 
beyond the Insipiificant articles mentioned might be fir timber, 
for which the Joruk olTors a great facility; but this branch is 
neglected. 


A s(ett(u communication between the caplial and Batum would 
ill time, probably tend lo give this country an active transit com¬ 
merce, and Artvin might become the ehsinnel of a transit irade 
wuh PoRb, tts bv landing goods at Bat bra, airf from t hence 
passing tbern by Artvin, Kars, and Bysiid, there would be eco¬ 
nomy hoih in expend, m dt.iance, and time. I connot exactly 
^ale what mav be the differetice between this road and (hat bv 
hrirdm, but a Georgian once lold me he estimated the journet 

with respect to Kars, and Ahkiska, Erivan and Gumta wo ulno 
doubt secure for it the transit trade of these pkeea. 


^ Mr+R ussellV m EQ5 

Thrre is a fraditicti that in old titn«i raravans for PiT^a did go 
by Baluin, and from thence through Artvin or Adjaroh; but I 
coiihl not traco the tradilioo to any autbeiitie scnirce^ nllhough it is 
in tlio mouth of everj' one. When queslioiictl on the subject, no 
one can state more than that he had heard sndi wa-i the fact. 

The ntoaiilains near the Jonik are mostly limestone, and, like 
the Tatirus, may possibly be mftalUfefOiis ; but 1 cannot slate so 
from my own knowledge, being ignorant of mineralogy i there are, 
honorer, no mines setuahy ivorkcd in Ltvanch or the ncichhouriita 
provinces. 


ExmrswitJi m Australia, By l^fr. Henrv 
Stuart Russell. 

[The hdlowing account of some lijcploring EKcursioiLs made hy 
hfr. lienry Smart Russell, and his brother Mr. Sydonham Rus- 
sdL b taken rrom a rough nior}‘. and LeUers m their Mother, 
and from a letter addressed by jlr, Glover to Rear-Admiral Sir 
Charles Malcolm, by whom the narrative has been arrouged, and 
comniiuiiicatcd to the Society; with a short description of the 
country to which it relates.] 

The Darling Dow'os, whtcli from their cxtcuit, fertility, and 
beauty, may be ranked amongst the 6acst districts of Ausiralioj 
are situated nu the western slope of a portion of the great moun- 
uin range which iujib nearly parallel to lu li, cooAt. They wxre 
discovered by Allan Cunningham^ who did m>t however proceed 
further north than the Condamine, on ihc western side of the 
range; and only (jfiok a blrd^s-eye viciiv of them from a height, 
'rtjcir mean elevaiion at the station of his tents, io the valley of 
the river, he dcterminnl to lie i£77 feet; hut .Mount MiEdielL 
the highest peat of the range above them, rises to *4100 feet, 
Mr, Cunningham looked upon the Condaminc as the southern 
boundary of the Downs; but the seulers now'place that river 
further to the S., at Herrics^s Range, which runs nearly E. and 
\V^, making the Feel and Canning I>owj:is of Cunningham tu 
form part of what are now called Darling Downs {though a strip 
of scrubby land intervenes between them and the river). From 
Herxies's range they GxLead northward to laL 2G" Cify, six miles 
beyond Jimba,* at present the most northerly station. Their 
breadth may be estimated at from 30 to ^10 miles, sloping gradu¬ 
ally from the great eastern range down to the Condamine, 

A stream which rises about 10 miles S. of Cunningbani Gaji, 
is considered to be the main source of the Coudoiniiie, It ]>a 5 ses 
about 20 miles to the S, of Hodgson'i Station (Mr. liusn^irs 
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point of tloparLure) • after an Irregular courie, empties into 
4 lagoon having no apparent outlet^ anil which lies at a direct 
disutneo <if aboai 60 tnilci VV, bv N". fn>ni Ju bead, t^roiii infor- 
itiation obtained from the Hon. W. Wrottesley we leam that 
many streams join the Cuadatnine on. its way^—the principal one 
from Herrics’i Kangc—and that its direction is to the S. of W.. 
as far os the junction of Canal Creek, below which the road turns 
off to Sydney, He slates that, far os be knows the river, it is 
a chain, of ponds and reaches through which there is a |.ieFceptible 
current t* the ponds arc separated from each Other by necks of 
land ranging from a fexv yards to miles in length, and beneath 
which the water forces its way. The reaches ore generaUy deep, 
with high reeds fringing the edges of their lianks. The waters 
of the Condaniine are cleat and pure to the taste; but more to 
the sauthw'ard the western rivers are often brackish.'^ 

Such arc the dlstijiguishing features of the Country that borders 
the western side of the dividing ridge, from Herrica^s Range on 
the S. to a little beyond Jimba on the N, The district on the 
eastern side is of a very different character. Its breadth from the 
base of the range to the sea may be estimated at ffom 50 to SO 
miles; and the following description of it is given by Nft. Russelh 
from a journey be made in February 1841, from Dari log Downs 
to Moreton Bay, which is the only sea port accessible to the 
settlers for shipping the potluce of the western country for Sydney* 
and for receiving returns from thence. 

After ascending by a grad uni rise from the Darhiig Downs to 
the summit of the range, the descent on the eastern side is by the 
nnosl dreadful kkiiI ills pinssible to imagine; the drays descend 
by means of ridges or spurs thrown off from the main range; one 
would scarce believe that the bullocks or horses, much less drays, 
could dcflcetid or ascend some of the ridges wc Iravellcd over; 
this is the great obiiacle to Settlers on the Downs. Some of the 
dlffcreni " pinches" through nnd down which a dray lias to go 
have rccciverl appropriate names, such as Hcll-hnle, SfC, WTicn 
the drays go down, the wheels arc kicked together, and Eometimes 
heavy trcca are fastened on to lessen the rapidity; even then the 
weight Kimetimes overpowers the pole bullocks, and awav bul¬ 
locks, dray and all go to desiniciion. Twenly-siK bullocks have 
freijucntly to be yoked to one dray. This sort of country cou- 
linuf* for r> miles, and cau«» much expense from tbe continued 
sin ashing nf drays. In it several rivers take tbeir rise; some. 
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llerriess Ea/iffC—Brisbam. 

like the Urishftnet nre aB.^ga!.]l« fwr small erafu Having got 
cluttti this furmidabLc rtnadi says Mr. Ruaselh and reached ihe 
plains, ourmiy lajihron^b a verdant though rather uninterciting 
Oat country. In a feiv days we arrived at the statioii belonging 
to the Government orerficer, Mr, Thorpe* who tahc» care of ail 
Government slock* farms* &c. It la called Liniestone** anti is 
about 60 miles from the IJowns. It consists of merely the nvet' 
stfcr^s bouse* situated high upon the hank of Limestone Creek* 
which runs into the Brisbane^ on which a penal sotUemcni ij 
esubikhed about 26 miles hc}X>iid this. These settlements are 
forme<] generally at a distance from the colony as places of punish¬ 
ment for men nho have been convicted of some crime in the 
colony, and here suffer a colenial sentence i they can only be 
catered by leave of the Governor, We stopj>ed at Thorne’s ibis 
day, and visited ancutLivr Governmeat farm about a mile distant* 
called the Plough Station, and here saw fine crops of maize* but 
the wheat had totojlly failetl. The usual plan ailopted in Australia 
of plunghing-in the grain was not foHon'ed in this case; it was 
merely harm wed-in* and the consequence is that the seed can 
get no root, the heat turns the upperui<i4t soil into dust, and the 
grain cannot settle* so that in a dryish season wheat has m> chance. 
On the Darling Dgwna we seldom killed wethers under 70 lbs,* 
or beef under 7 cwi.; while here p sheep weighs barely 40 IbSn.^ 
and a bullock is reckoned gootl at 5 cw i. 

The next day w'c proceeded to Brisbane Town ; and passed two 
Gmernmoui stations on the way, one for sheep, the uther for 
c^Ue, bath under the charge of prisoners working hard for their 
ticket of leave, or temporary freedom. The aiuntry has nothing 
hut gum-trees, and a shrub which emits a most peculiar nau¬ 
seous odour. After 4 hours' ride wc saw' Brisbane Town, which 
at first sight is very pretty, and situated upon the opposite bank of 
the river* a large stream 360 yards broad, with 4 fathoms water 
at high tide* The town is about 40 miles from the Ijav* which 
extends 15 miles further before it reaches the open sea. The 
first houses seen from this aide of the fiver arc the Governmeat 
Stores, and close by the water-side is a large atone hnlldiug; above 
and sJong a pretty esplanade facing the nver are the military 
barracks* ci:>mmaDdant'B house* and the hospital, At the back, 
away from the water* were various houses* the p<»tmnaterY super¬ 
intendent of w'orks', and female factory* in which the female 
prisoners were formerly ctmUneil; the latter* as well as the pri¬ 
soners barracks, were at this time empty* the prisoners having 
all been sent back to Sydney* the districl being about to Ivc 
thrown open for jmblic sale. The f(| natters have greatly bcac- 
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filed ibift part of the colcrnj; thej have explored this fine Irael of 
Unt\, and have formed a line of Toad over a most ihfficult country 
from the Oarling Downa lo Mareton Bay. 

[ The fotlotainff it art atxount af an expedition from iJnrlwj 
rfe«7t the Comlamine, through a cmintrrj ;>rerjeuj/^ wwx- 

the 2ilrd of October, 1841, a party of foar^vis!., my brother 
Svilenbam, Glover, Isaacs, and myself, left Hodgson's station 
with two psek-hoTSM. besides those we were riding, with pro- 
risions of flour, Ac., for a fortnight. Ouf objeet was to find a 
run for our sheep anil callle, IVe went northward for about 
GO mileSi when iverEiched Jimba, havini? crossetl several creeks, 
or tlreams, running ^V. This siQtion we immediately left, and 
entered upon land hitherto unknown, Qor couree was N,W., 
over some excessively hot and dry plains, I he reflection fmm 
which was ver)' ptaLnful to the sight; Sydenham was terribly 
hlLslercdi and although the sun had not this effect on me, it 
burnt any ex|KKed part almost black, A a evening was closing 

in, we feared we should have to pass tlie night without water, 
of which by this time we oJl sto(«] greatly in need, 1 wos 
for changing nur course, so we altered it from N,W. mo^ 
\\\, and soon beheld a benuliful reach of the river we were in 
seorfeb of. the distance from Jimba being, aa near ni we could 
j udge, 40 miles; from this reach there was n cominned water¬ 
course?, which [ bad no doubt was the Cmidamine. VVe followed 
ihc river down fiir 5 dai-s, say about 100 miles, in a N,W. direc¬ 
tion. when the caunlry becoming flat, without ridges, and covereil 
with a harnmlja, or bastard rose-tree, w?e baited; and having 
satisfied ourselves that there w'ns little or no chance of finding a 
gfurtl Tim in this direction, we tuitied backj and reacheil Jitnba 
in three daiii. Here we separated, my brother and one of llic 
party Teiuniing home; Glover and 1 made a harassing attempt 
m cross the eastern range, and reacli Wide Bay, but in this wc 
faded; and our horses being knocked up in the thick smib, we 
returned to the Dawns. 1 was very unwell after our first iriji, 
from having caught cold when enmntped : it had rained three 
days and nights, accompanied by terrific thunder-storms. The 
f^lTeel of the lightning on some immense trees was Imqly awful j 
It rent them oiuisiler like twigs, sending the enormous branches 
lu a great distance. Our blankets were wet through, and the 
grass, which w as as high as the saddle, was not a very dry berth, 
[Tliitendeazourtoditcoter a run Aonuj failedw it "icas nreessury 
vithsut dehtf to tnaha another attempt; and Mr. JL Busseli lurinff 
too timreli to mcounter/reth hareUftipit it iraj nmterietAen bp hi$ 
fim^Aers A/r, S. RjitseiLfrvm lehose letter (o His mother the fof hieing 
oceffifj;; of its TtireeiM is obtained.^ 
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Having ncCDnipanied brother tIci>Fy in bis lale unsuc¬ 
cessful cxpedidon^ In which ivc struck upon wbat wc conclude 
to be a portion of the lower course of ihc Condiimmcj I set 
out,. S(K>n lifter our return, to explore tlio country in another 
directionj. tlenry being unnblc> from illness^ to join me, 1 
left I toilgson's Station on tbe 7th of November, lS41t necom- 
pnnied by Isaacs, a cajutal innn for the busb. My object was 
in the brst place to discover, LT possible, the renppeamnee of 
the Coiidamine, after losing itself in the lagoon, being per- 
suarled that as the latter had no visible outlet for the waters it 
rcooived, they must escape by some subterraneous cliannel, and 
might some where be foun'd to reappear upon the surface. On 
the Second day we reached Taylor^s Station on the Inguou, wdiich 
Is 7 miles in length, and having followed it up to its furthest 
extreriiity^ we sliaped our course from thence in n direction, as 
nenrly as we could judge, the some as the river had held before 
it fell inlo the Ingoon. 

At the cud of one day's journey we cnnic upon a stnall gullcy 
across irhich we could jump ; this gradually widened, dll it broke 
luto a ileep^ rocky river-bed, on bmb banks of which ivos a fine, 
Open, grazing country; and liere we tcxik up thirty miles on either 
slde^ marking two trees with our initials, os having taken {lOi- 
session by right of dilcovcry; which would prevent any one else 
from settling on It within three months from the date of tlie 
Licence given for h by the commissioner of the district. It re¬ 
quires one to be well acquainted with the peculiar nature of the 
rivers in Australia to trace out their true course, for some of 
them, particularly iu a dry season, present only long reaches, 
or mere pools, and ore here and there entirely lost; though 
there ore others which have a full streatn tliroughout the year, 
such as those on the eastern side of the Great Hange, which run 
into the sea. This river is a very fine one for this country, 
Its dircrtloit is first N,W. and then more northerly, of course not 
running, except tn floods, but having beauilfuL long reaches, with 
deep Water, and fine large lagoons branching out of it** The 
country on the VV. side, though not billy, is undulating, on tbe E. 
flat and rich, the best for pasturage. There is plenty of the best 
kind ot limber, iron-bark, blood-wood, pine, swamp-oak, and, 
the best I thank of all building-woods, stringy-bark; hi fact wc 
have found a must beautiful sjwt for our bei^-quarters, with this 
great advantage, that we shall nut be troubled by tbe natives, 
as lliey never liarbcur w^hcre the country is oped; niul w‘e havn 
no scrub un our slation. By the bye* when we w'cre following 
down the river we came suddenly on a native encampaicnt i 
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•trzuige to say, wp were mihm twemy jartU of them before either 
party saw ibe oilier; I ifalloped op to iJierq* when they one luid 
all boiled into the river, leaviiig' their opossum clc^akt, ■pear 9 > 
bommerang?, tomahawks, and oil kinds of things at our merev. 

1 bawled out Bel imoloi,** whicb means " not enemies and 
after a short time they came over to us, hot we could not make 
them understand, ahhopg^h we had a native boy with us, but he 
was of another tribo, the langtingea of the tribrt are so different. 
Xheir spears are about 15 feet lon^, s<ime slender, some very 
heavy. They can throw them 40 yards, and can hit anything 
The inulla-mnna is the worst weapon; it is a short club about 

2 feel long, which they throw with awfni force. On our return, 
the rcjtort wc made of the coontry was hailed w ith Joy, We 
have colled our new station, after yon, Cecil Plains. 

[/ji the tRonth of Aprii, IS42, dTctimstajjeee fooi J/r, Hus^d! io 
Moreton Hay ^ afcdlKiny anxious to visit me Batf^ of u^Meh 
httlc toas hmuriit q party formed fsr exploriRy that pari if 
the i^irnfr^. ‘Xhe foUouRttp are extrfiets fram his Journal 

HnsbaMi April 27th. —Our party for exploring Wide Bny 
^nsiits of Mr. Petrie^ the superintendent of Government works 
here, Mr. JollifTegf the navy^and the Hon. h!r. Wrottcsley, with 
seven convicts to man ilic bml. We espect to have some trouble 
with the nauvw, of whom we know nothing bcvond their having 
murdered the CTew of the ^ Stirling Castle wrecked there some 
years ago. VVe hope with a fair wind to reach Wide Bay in 
three or four days. It is miher a hassinlous experiment in nn 

open only 32 feet in length, along a coast where heavy seas 
ntevnil 


May Alh Having completed ciur preparations last night at 
4 A.H, wc embarked, with the addition to the party of two natives 
ns mterpreteif,. We pulled down the Brisbane, receiving three 
etuwrs hom ynch us come to see us off. Wc were weU armed, 

therefore 

e ^ ® *^ogh. At the mouth of the river we caught n 

fine S.W. breeie, when, making sail, we ran through the bay to 
the A. i«s«ge between Capo iloveton ami Brady’s Island Our 

prevented by the wind rising 

W.1 »ul, u B eonrBtoBblc ^ Wt now boat br 

mpan. fit for lioavy and brgBn to look out aiuionaly for ,ho 

and being afraid of running among the breaters, we smchorefl 

^ *» ‘i*' ™nn-ard bad a tbtoaton- 

M.—Afirr all >re bad a fine night, bni a inmpini; swell bv no 
mcana easy to sleep upon. I mansged to iu,l irL>|r mi ' “ 
»po-»™ in the stem sbeofo, and bad a good nap before 4 watch 
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came. At dawn made stiil with a fair wind, making Lhc inoulJi 
of the Morouchidore (or Swan River), ttc farthest point N. aa 
yet explored. Here we meniil to lanck but were agmii doomed 
to dUappointment, there irits a ^louble bar across with lieaTj 
breakcrSiH wbicli we could not reniure throiig^b, for fear of tbo 
boat being awamped tn the auth iOt coniinuing ouf course, we 
rountied a point of head-land, which wc named Petrie's Head. 
Took the bearings of several remarkable momiUiJiia inland with a 
Kater'fl azijnutb, but found to our great vexation the sextant had 
been foigotlen. Petrie, wbo had come out w'ith the iutention of 
lading dow'n, a chart for Goveroment, was much aunojed. We 
cuntmued to run three or four miles from the coast at a good 
rate, and towards evening came to a headland, which fartned a 
small deep bay. This we sapposed to be the ffarvey's Bay of 
Navigators. We were not a little delighted at the proapoct of 
getting ashore for a nighty Immediately oo entering the boy wc 
Saw a great number of the natives emerging from the btish, and 
running unarmed along the beach to meet us ; but there was ilill 
loo much surf to run the boat on ahorCtSO we anchored as near as 
w'c could, when they immediately rushed through the surf to us, 
one of them canrieil Petrie on shore on his back, and 1 mnunicd 
onnihcr. As soon as wc landed they began to examine our coun¬ 
tenances to sec if we were frightened. It ia a remarkable thing 
that if they cannot trace fear in the face of a while man it 
reiurns upon themselves, arwl in this InsUince two or ihree 
sippping fellows tried to conceal tlioir fear by laughing long and 
loud, whiUi iremhliiig iti every muscle of their legs and arms. 
These blacks knew a gocKldeal about white men by report, and in 
this very irilm we untlerstuod there was a runaway convict who 
bad been liinDg with them ten yeans; on hearing this, Pclrie 
was anxiooa he should join our party, considering he might be¬ 
come not cinly useful as an interpreter, hut able to give ns good 
infonnatian of iho conotry and of the native tribes- When ex¬ 
treme severity pre^-ailcd in the pcnol aetllemenis, many con¬ 
victs ran away into the bush, to cbancc their lives amongst the 
natives rather iban suffer a living death whilst undergoing ihc 
punishment of their crimes. Many had been IinnuHliatcly speared 
from gtjing to them with their clothes on. the natives being igno¬ 
rant of what clothes are, supposed a clothed man to be some 
strange creature. As soon as we got our arms on shone we 
gave the natives a biscuit or two, and told them all to be off, 
which they did not seem to like, detaining, however, two as 
Lwtages; the blacks we bad brought wdiL us were in a great 
fright. Kept a careful watch throughout the night. 

wrote a note to the ruonway convict, and per¬ 
suaded some of the natives to take It to him at their encamp^ 
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mcnt Qtbdut 20 miles lialianL Wc waited aaKiDasLy fur a time^ 
am] in tbe afternoon saw two or tKre* men oomin^ alon^ the beach 
tiiwarUs tlie bay. By the telescope we could disdn^uisb the rua^ 
away, loekm^ as much a savage os any of ibem.^ with hU spear 
in, his hami. Petrie and Wiuuesley took their guns and went 
to meet hint. JollilTc and I staid to gtuurd our camp. The 
scone at the meeting was curious ^ the man could not recollect 
his ow n language for some timej but he □ftervrarda told us that 
when he saw the note, although unable to read it, he knew that 
his countrymeu were near* and felt oicrjoycd m the chance of 
returniug once more amoi^ cirilized nien. When pressed to 
join us, and return u> Rforclcin Bay, the cruchies he had suf¬ 
fered hlied liim with <lread, and it vitis long bchirc we conld 
persuade him that it was no longer as when he had left; and 
being at lost conrinced by w hat we told him, he expressed bis 
willingness ki work hia best if they would not flog him, and to 
make himself useful as interpreter lietwecn us and the natives, 
fils name waaBracereh, hut he was called by the natives W'andi, 
from, a fancied likeness to a man w'bo liacl died some years before, 
ihp sott of one of their Jlghling men, upon whom be was thus 
fathered, oihI Ins life saved^ He could speak four diflerent 
languages of iho natives, and had been in die habit of taking his 
iwrt in the fights between them, but never could bo |icrsuai1ed 
by them to turn cannibal. He was soon waslied and clothed, 
and in a few days became jKrrfecily satisfiDd, and seemed glad to 
linve been rescued from bis bfack life. 

7th .—\\e look some observations northward from a high point 
jutting out into the sen, upon which nc supj>osed Brown, of 
the * pHUrlicig Castle, to have been muixlered by the natives 
some years ago, on wkIcU account we called it Brownes Head ; 
but subs^uently, on in/armotion from the nalirea, fituling our* 
selves mistaken (Brown having been killed 45 mile* N. of where 
wn were), we called it Bracefelt’a Head, it being the place where 
Hracefclt hatl joined us, No actual survey having been matle 
i»f the coast, of course wc were fully juatified in naming places ns 
we thought fit; the names that l*'etTie marked down will bo 
duly pmtedin the novcrniocat chart. By the aaaialaiice of Brace- 
felt ue Look down the native names of the ntountains seen in the 
interior; Mandan, Carura, CoqHhnew, Coura, Ynre-Yuro, Ei- 
range, and Boppol are the most remarkable.♦ 1 he native^ nre 
so ol^rv-ant of every thing in nature counected with their oa n 
peculiar run, llmt ihcy have a name not only for every tree, shrub, 
grass, flower, bird, beast, or insect, although every tribe differs in 
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Frazer i Island ami Wide Bay^ 

iti lan^ucigiG^ but know every pice* of i^Duod in tlie same 
ibstrirt by its own peculiar name, e^'trymilc of river Ijears itsowrn 
appellation from tbe source to tbe moutb, and tbe moutU itself bas * 
al Ways a name of its ow n. 'riiesc are tbe streets and roads ih rari^b 
ibe busb^ by whicli they cam (brcct each other almost to wiiliin a 
hundred yards of the in tended rendezvous. 

J9/A,“F[iir w ind and fine weather* A pair of trousers belon^Ui'!: 
to one of llie creiiV were iniEsin^ this mom in"’. The guilty one 
liKtk care to pel away^aiHl tve little more of our black friends, 
ns they were evidently afraid of nur rcscniment on tlic discovery of 
the theft* 'J'hc coast which tve ran lip for alxmt 35 iriilcs was steep 
and sandy, native signals in every direction; in tbe evening we 
came to a headland, which we soon found to lie the scene of poor 
Pmwm's death, and landed without seeing any imtivcs; altiige’ 
ther this sittall bay seemed to be the very piccurc of solitude and 
dcsolnlionr \Vc named tbe northern headfand which formccl the 
bay liriiwii's Cajie.* From this cape we could see the mountain 
calletl Bopjiol bearing N*W., as dso the southern entmnee to 
W'iiilc Bay, fonned by the main and Sandy or Frazer's Island; it 
btire X, by F. about 5 lengues* This was our desired point. All 
the charts, including ibat of the Admiralty of 1835> tire so jtiac- 
c urate ns to sntisfy us that they have been Inid do wo from vogue 
report, certainly not from survey. 

—Sailed away with a fresh wind towards the S+ entrance of 
Wide Bay* the itnlives following us on the beach* On nearing 
the entrance we found a sandy spit runoing out a mile or more 
from the main, round which vve should have gone, iiisLetuI of 
keeping so much in-sbore ; by this mistake we were in tbe surf, 
which was breaking very iieavilv, before we knew w'bere we wore* 

As it Was, it looked unpleasant; hod wo licen swamped the 
natives on shore would have made a good dinner of us. Finding 
ourselves in amongst the breakers, ive out oars and soun got out of 
nur peril, and ran at a splitting pace into one of the most beauti¬ 
ful liarbours, to look at, cite can fancy. Frazer’s Island, which 
forms W^ide Bay, or more properly speaking. “ sound," for it is 
35 miles long, runs nearly pnmlk-l to ilie inain, trending more 
easicrly towards the northern extremity, thereby leavitig a. wide 
cipeii enlmnce. At the soulbern extremity the ialar^ is imt 
more than ibreo-quarters of a mile from the main. A spit ofsaiul 
Climes out both from the Island and from the main; but by not 
attempting to run in until the round mountain, called BoppoL 
is well open, between the two sliorcs, the eliannel iS clear arwi 
good, with at least G fathoms water. We landed on the main, 

- - =- ^ - ' 

* OiJ iliif Um a dangfnnu n>cfc, jiiit ibowiij^ itjclf ibor? water* It it hIiadE 350 
yaiili fnjtn tlvfi bL'uUujuU ll'o bIwaja fuuud. a itinij cuirtUt scUifig to tb( 
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on a Wantiful sandv bcaicb» near a c:ainp of ualires. who all 
ilf^rliMl ihcij gimvaa immEdiatelj on our approach- Wc aaw a 
cnaoc coitiiii^ froni the island. Tbo canoe is called^ cooJol Uy 
tbc ii.itivcs: it ts tiathinj^ more than pifM^ of bark tied Ui^^thcr 
with ropes also made of bark. Some went to osaniiino the land, 
some to look for water; I waited for the canoe, and after some 
bosiiaiiaDiH on cooinj^ to themj thej nppmacbed unarmed to w here 1 
wan. Tbej wanted me to go and visit tkeir comps and sec their 
gins (wives), but, not being ijuite sure of my new acquaintances^ I 
declined. Tlie water party now bovc in sights and Bracefelt, wbf> 
bad livetl also witb tbit tribe for some years, brought one with bim 
to tell us all about tbe bay. rest of tbem now came ft>Twajd, 

and were very desirous to exebongo names, the greatest compli'- 
menl you can pay tbem, They rub their noses with ibeir finger, 
and mention their name, oniJ you are then cspectetl to foUow the 
example by rubbing your nose and mentioning your name ; then 
mb again with names exchanged. 1 sung a song in I'ingllsb, to 
which they listened with the greatest gravity a ad nitcntiont as if 
Understanding every word of it, boating time by slajiping their 
luitids npon their thighs; on finishing they all burst into a fit of 
laughter. I dare say they thought it was a war-song, but it was 
'■ Ob, dear, what can the matter be!’’ They odercil me tbe 
greatest present they could think of. some native human bones, 
which they take great care of, and from which they hiul Irately 
pccletl the flesh : I derlincfl the intended delicate present. Hav¬ 
ing inkcii in our water/ we soiletl up the Ikiv abfiut 10 miles 
along Sandy Island, which w'c nametl Frajeor's Island, nft^'r 
the cnplnin of the ‘ Stirling Castle.' We landed on it, and en¬ 
camp^ for the night, From this wo could tee tbe mountains 
near which we bad encamped on. Hrown^a Cape. This mountain 
Petrie, the clay before, had named, after me^" Hussell's Cap,” from 
some resemblance it had to a "wide awakeI was wearing. It 
Was very high, and n remarkably good Innd-marh from soa. 

10#A.—Ko wind, up before the sun, and pulled out. Wo had 
wn Btarletl l(] minutes befiiro we were enveloped in a dense 
mist, and lost sight of the island, though close to it. Anchored 
in the main cbanuel. and aitemptccb bm in vain, to catch some 
fish with finb [vork. We eould hear the cooings of the natives in 
tbe mbl, they seemed m be all around us, little dreaming they 
were so near such strange neighbours; secure, bow ever, jn our in- 
jnsibly position, we disposed ourselves to sleep dll the fog should 
be iliswreerl; ! soon woke up again, and fimibg we were still 
m the clouds, snd all but my^lf cislecp, I onmscil myself by 
watching the kmg-fisbjn pursuit of small fry, and in nitemptTng 
to get a shot at some enormous turtle that now and ihcu pnt 
■tir hcncls up^ anti n'tMil duwi) H-iih. a sploiih like n porpoise^ 
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Turtle-joup and steaks floated befur* my eyes in aldermnnic gran- 
tloiir; but my hopes wore never realized. At about 12 o^clock 
the suit ^' bigpe’” made its way through the thick irustr The 
water was smooth as gloss, and it ajjpeared to be actually sieain- 
ing; to Dur delight and astonishment in n few minutes every 
vealige of mist disappeared, and mllod over to the southward, 
i n the aftemnoR a strong north-wester set in, and we were forced 
to pull against wind and tide j our two native interpretera we now 
found knew no more of Wide Bay and ita rivers than we did j we 
ivcnt jxjliinn' about in difTerent quarters, trying au inlet here, and 
an inlet there, till we found ourselves bewildered amongst nu¬ 
merous Lslet-^ end sboalSr From Frezer^a Islnud westward to the 
mein, nt ibis part, is about 5 miles \ the bay is fille^l with hw 
muddy islands covereit with the mangrove, and wUh mud banks 
uncrivereil at Inw' water, fn fact any one channel is so nar¬ 
row at low water that t doubt mucli u'hether the southern part 
Will bo found accessible to anything but Steamers of smaJL 
draught. Here we nearly succeeded in procuring the most per¬ 
fectly beautiful specimen of the gigantic emue 1 hotl ever teen, 
but he look wing just before we got within sbot of him. VVe 
landed for the night on one of the small islands that bad Ijcen 
so puzzling to us; the fire-flies were so numerous that the 
scrub seemed to be alive wdih them, the brilliant light (which 
was the more beautiful from Its not belug a continued stream, 
Imt emitted at intervals of a few seconds, as they flew almut), is a 
bright blue spark, lighting up the s]iace nroutid for the distaitce 
(if a foot. On this islet we were surprised to find a great quon^ 
lity of pumice-stone, although the islands themselves were evi¬ 
dently formed by deposits caused by the tides metrting the out- 
piuting of some river. 

11/^:,—This BK^ming we once more attempted to run ihtougli 
the maze of shoals and islets, but were unsuccessful, and rc« 
turned to our night quarters. Wrotlcsley pro|HM«l lo call 
them " Humbug Islands.'^ Seeinga large fire on Frazer's Island, 
we started o(F for it under Sddl an<l reached the spot in an hour 
here wo found many natives, who docked down to sec us, and 
heipnl ns to gel a supply of water. Leaving a party with the 
boat. Petrie and I went to a high point, atxmt two miles disiniit, 
to take a view of the coutilry. We found (as I mcniioneil in my 
previotia joumcy from Jimba) that the mi^untaiuoas country and 
main range appeared to fall away to the northwanl, iwi rising 
Was visible beyond, and ivc were nut a little delighted lo see the 
courses of two large rivers tu the northw ard of where we sltjod, 
running into the bay. The fartbest pari of the island scemetl 
iliitoni about 2u miles ; the lay of this great bay ur sound Is about 
N, nud S. VV'c only visited the more southern part, and ctmuot. 
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tlierefore give tin opinion upon iis capnbilitieff. Wc certain I v 
fuuml innumenible shoals and isleis; w e also found one Urn-o 
i navigable river^ without a bar* I therefore think that it ia well 
worthy of a compIeLc nautical aurvey. After taking the hearings 
of some remarkable mnuntjuits inland, we returnctl to our bfsai, 
winch being supplied with water, we again sLin«l, ami b? dark 
made the mouth of the long wishethfor ami long kMikcd-for river, 
which we afterwards found the natives called Mumihocob. Wc 
landed an the northern point, forming the mouth, where wo 
e^l^amJTed, and, from its being vetTi' scrubby, called it JollifTe’^s 
I cartl, as Le had the thickest beard among ns< We found the 
sharp sEoaes rather a bartl bed, 

rising Itank and discovered a netr 
species of pme, of which wc cut a sample, and, as usual, mark«l 
<>11 r names on the trunks nf several of the trees with loinnhnwks* 
no natives. Taking the fioml-tlde we pnlletl up the river 
at J sounding as we went. As 1 have no map 1 will 

oedy mnke a few remarks, so as to give a gencml idea. The 
liUc flows at least 30 miles up, end is navigable for vessels drawing 
teei; whereas the Brisbane, running into Moreirm Bay U 
oTiiy navigable for vessels ilrawing S fecu The river has no bar. 
butatiU mouth there are sand banks, dry at low water, and leaving 
only a narrow clomnei Ijetween them : we ascended about 50 miles, 
low lostitgihe tide soon lieeomes small; the hanks are 

but in mnai parts well iimljeiml with large trees. We fontid 

l>ut MW no natives. 

a while m Ihere was a trilw, Braeefelt smd, with which' 

white man,^ named Davis, called by the natives Damm^i 

mSIITu''’ “‘•““"•'“d from the poniil 

«r iilcm«nt l i VMO. ago, ami bad nonincc Wd beard of. This 

"" “f "‘■= 

ocmg anchored in the stream^ 

who inhnlib became very ansious to see some of the natives 

n “■"“f-ro procemlml 

Zmb: baX t *“■' ■"“'- f""" 

further back wcta KsmU- i ^ a thick scrub, and a Uu\c 
Idutk. tn loj,k fur niiiivft ^ 4cnt Bracefelt with the 

nothing of them + hf *’ returned and said he could si>e 

amiing^ohadfoMd ao'"'”"'*®"'" «“"* kack frightraoil, 

-—^--in such great numbers,* if how- 

■• We i]^tirw4ui|| rourkj thal fliLi n. ii.* ^ --- 

«■ fruit of I|h 11UIIT4 UuiiTi. iwliV« rewit Stihlirf lo rml 

“"«» pim, puma, „ r, 
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cver^ IwQ men irauld accompany Idjn to wiiliin a short clLstacr^^ 
and iv'Qil to aeo if any atlark. Were madc^ he would enter their 
cniiip and speak to them. iTollinb ond I oflered to go, but he saift 
be would rather take two of the crciv armed ; 1 thought this rather 
strange^ as he could have depended more upon us than upon 
cDoviciaj, but it Lurncfl uut afiernards that he hsd fears of our 
being speared, and he valued our lives more thari theirs. The 
natives were at this lime only IJ mile distant. Bracefelt, who 
had met this tribe ten years before at the Runya Bunya^ but 
could not answer their recollecting him, new stripped^t took his 
spear ns he was wont ajnong his own tribe, and aoeompanictl by 
the tw'rt men and by our native man Wallopr^ who went very 
unwillingly, approached cantlEjusly, and saw' that the natives thought 
ihcmseivea m | wrfectseeuriiyjltdc dreaming who w ere dieirneigh- 
Ixmrs, Braccfelt baited the two men* and then* whh M'allupc. 
went over the creek between them and the camp, and walkcil 
straight into the midst of them, calling otit his name “ \yan.di-" 
Ihcv were ooinpleteJy taken by surprise, and seizing tlieir spea 4 , 
hundreds rushed out from every «>rner of ibe scrub ye I lino- like 
madmen. l>arunil>oi at the moment was at the other end V the 
camp with his adopted father, skinning a kangamo they liad just 
killed. As soon as he saw Wandi he rose, and pereeivjng the 
two other wliite men at a distam e, he rushed by him and ran 
at full speed them ; he was unable to do more than say a few 
w'lirds in Enjgllsh. Bracefelt's surprlae was great on seeing Davis 
frs lie had no idea tlmt he was still living). 11 c wtnlio him and 
told him in the native language how we had come, and also 
that if he chose he might piln us, Davis, who only rcmeinljcred 
the penal settlement in its days of tyranny, ocensed Bmcefnlt 
of having brought the whites to lake him, tUt ho might get 
Mff his own flogging, on hia reium. All libs time they W 
been walking towards our camp, and this was said just as they 
i-aine in sight. Braccfelt stepped back, atid raised his spear. 
Davis did the same; all the black devil seemed to rise in them 
liolh, when Braccfelt sang a war-challenge at the lojj of Lis 
voice, which we could plainly hear. It waa truly a curious 
scene, tW'o white ^vages challenging each other to fight, their 
sjiears raised on high, and with all the air. attitude, and fen>city 
of naiivt^ ; their biidica all roochde^ or p.oinieLl and tattmml acriiss 
I lie chest, besides large f.cars of former W'oiiuds in their Lacks and 
or DaruinLNj, was the finer man of the iw'fj, and 
about 27 years ofage^ he had Itcen tnmsporietl when only eleven ; 
ojj seeing us they paused, and after a litje. both came towards 


^ puH^tflqjfiharfP uedirnt wbto 

Mited. >ini Eut^ alrtu mw. tiVe ike boziv i^tiMiEsuL Ttie aaiiTts oftlw dalrkt Iut* 
IfBj'j fo eutfEifiui tkfir evil fcg mami * iiitrudcn. 
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us, Wtien Davii cniuc to ihft lop of the sondhaiiW overlmiJging 
OUT compt he t(M>k n long frowning; look at vs, as in <lofiance. 
On calling him he nishwl dnvr-n, ami iwlJrc&sed himself to 
IVtrie, Vi Loin Brnoefell jKilnted out as being n Government offi¬ 
cer. Tlic first words he uttercil were " Mj nsnic^s Jcui Davb 
from Glnsgowj” and unable to snj another word in English^ 
be ran olT into n most rapid black ^eeft, Bracefelt aflerwirda 
told ua that he had escaped from the eelilcjaent^ becaiL» 
the prisoners were used so cruelly, that they cut each olher^s 
throats^ that they might get sent to Sydney to be Langetl, This 
W'a* a fact; he ran away at 13 years of nge through fenr of 
being tnufdeied by his meEsmateSj w ho thought death [irefcT- 
able to the cruelly with which they were treated. Davis was 
wearing the necklaces and armlets of the uatives. As he w cut 
on, and saw we did not understand him, and he was unable to 
espress himself in Englisht he worked himself up into a violem 
passion, tearing and clawing the ground with bis hands, and 
sinking his voice from the shrillest lone to a mere whisper, the 
very picture of a Btxllamite. He has since told me his feelings 
were stj excited on once more meeting wdlh his fellow-ouuntry- 
men, that he cannot recollect what passed. After much talking, 
Bracofelt, who was Standing by, got him to he silent; and sand that 
Davis wished to explain to ub that we should be in great danger if 
we went up the mountain, from which we were now only 3 miles 
distant, thus dividing our party. He told us the cniise of the 
mortal enmity of the natives to the w bile men nrosc from a feab 
ful crime committcil by the biter sonic time back. The 
uaiivoE, having a strong predilection for mutton, stole the sheep; 
many cnine from a distance to feast on the white man'^s docks, 
'rhe shepherds seeing such numbers of fierce men, resorted, it is 
snid, to jmison; at all events, from some cause about thirty 
were reported to have died. They believed that ibosc un¬ 
fortunate men were poisotied, and it created among them I far 
and wide, a direful feeling of revenge, which to ihii day has not 
subsided. Only two montlis ago two men of MackcnEic’s w'ere 
murtlcrcdj the watch of *mc of these murdered fibephercis was 
now in the pi>sseBSioti of Darumboi's father, and be promised to 
get it If we would allow him to return fur that night;" he also said 
that he would frighten them alxiut our strength, and do all lie 
could to prevent an attack; he went, and we got all ready, 
keeping sharp watch all night, nanimbui told us that the way 
they would come upon us, would bo by crcej>Ing through the hmg 
grass, and if any white should fire a gun, they knew that il would 
require reloading, and twenty or thirty would imiucdiaiely rush 
upon and spear him. This was all very tine; hoWd.'er after a 
few hours weloai the anxiety wc at first fell, and betook ourselves 
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to thi; bo^t, iivhicrb wc ancbored for^tbe night under ibe dark side 
of the himkj fell asleep^ and never woke till aunrUe. Had the 
natives attacked ui in this poaitlan we shanld Lavs fallen an easy 
prey^ a; tlie biUilu! were high and scrubby all arouddr and they 
rnight have sjiearcil us without our getting a shot at ihem in 
return- 

15(4-—Next morning fired two guns as a signal for Davis la 
comej and he soon made bb appearanee with Hs father and the 
w'atch- The father was an ill-lotibing fcllowj but said nathing, 
and backed out of the water froiu us- Davis told us that be 
frighiencil them with the account of our strength, which kept 
them quiet- On his getting into the boat be tore oflT his bracelets 
and, threw them into the w^ater, but I caught them and Jiave kept 
them as euriudUes. In the evening we had Davis shaved, w'ell 
washed, and dressed | be was cut in every dirceilon^ either in 
tattooing or with the stone knives in fighting; he had the wouiHi 
of a spear through bb ihigb^ and n bommerang had SJnashed his 
right knee. He was evidently w'ell ace^uainted with the northern, 
country, and wbnt we had previously heard fncmi Broeefek per¬ 
fectly coincided with bU slatemeuLs; he knew' of three other rivers 
running into Wide Bay, and told UB their names; hut what pleased 
me most w'as* to bear him say tbcrc was a large river running into 
the *ea, many miles N* of Wide Bay, This river, the natives said, 
came from the back of the Bunya Bunya Mountains, which ii 
utir Downs, hut they could not say w here the source was. Davis 
became gradually civilized, caught up his own language quickly, 
and by the nine ive got back to Moreton Bay no one could have 
believed he was the same independent looking savage tlmt startled 
us on the night nf the 14th. 

'riie natives followed us a long way on the hanks of the river* 
keeping up a conversation with Darumboi* whom they w ere evi- 
demly very sorry to lg«; be told us they hong about his neck 
and kissoil bim at parting, and cut thetr own beads os a sign of 
grief. The various iuLonatiuns of voice, according to the degree 
of grief, were quite afTecting at times; we could sec but little of 
tbem, however, as they would nut even sbow', but kepi peering 
from behind the trees at a diitctnce, and moving os the bunt 
movc<h Qn die iJlh ran down to our former station on Frasjers 
Island, and on the I Sib, getting a gemd N,W- breeze* we ran under 
" Husselfs Cap*'^ but we bad b&DLng winds and a bead sea till the 
24tb, when the wind changed, luckdy for us* for our provisions 
were out when we arrived at More ton Bay, 

The following singular account of the cannibalisTu of the natives 
of this jmrt of ihe country 1 received front Bracefcli and Davis, 
Wfho bad lived so many years with them, and I have no reason io 
doubt its general correctness and truth :— 
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Tho natives supposeil all tlieir own men who had died or 
W™ killed in baidc in Uccouiie while men, bceauw:, iK-'forc 
eating them (for they arc cannibals), they draw llic »kin. filf, 
and roast the fiesh berorc cultin;; it ujj. - When flayed in ihis 
ivay the desU of a bUck man is petfectly while. They believe 
he heoniiics a white pbosi in another eoimiry beyolhl the sea. 
Acd>rdirif!ly\ when they first heard of whiles, lUcy suppoacd 
them 1(1 he the g^liQSU of their awn dead come hack ; and if any 
otic couhl fancy he traced a resemblance in a white li> any de¬ 
ceased relation or Friend, he took ihc white man under his prfi- 
ti^lion, tn the full persuasion that it was his son, hruUicr, or 
whoever it mi^ht be^ returned to him. In »iich a case, a white 
man has nothing to fear from ihe Irihc to which the patron Ijc- 
lungs. They will klU a fat while man sometunea. to cat, if he U 
ntit (iwmed by any of the tribe as some ^host of a returned rela¬ 
tion. hut ihcy will not skin him, as they suppose him to have 
liH^en already skinned when eaten us a black. In cuttin|r a mart 
up they open bis ba«:k, anil having e3tLractcd the Ixmcs from the 
leg* and fttms, these are eaiim by the tnen as being the titbits, 
'l^hey then cut the head npen,^ and pick it, the Tiscera aiid heart 
nre given to the gins, whom they use worse than dogs. 

After our expedition to Wide Bay I returned to the Downs; 
and, on the 24th November foUowing, again set out to explore a 
part of die cnuntry of which 1 had heard much from Davis, the 
ttinaw'ay convict; but I can only give you a v.igue account of this 
expeilitjon, as [ had broken my compos* and iiave lost the <iiai^' 
1 kept for you. By his ecctiunt iberc was in the interior from 
Wide Hay a fine country watered by a large river, and asw e were 
ill want of another run for our cattle, [ decided on setting out In 
search of it, [ accurflingly engaged a man of the name rtf Orton, 
of Worcester, to accompany me, 'riiis man had beenlrnnspnrled 
when a boy of tbirlceu: a filt<?r person for my purjx^c could not 
bave lieen found ; for, besides jirtssessnig ugrcntdetil iimrc general 
iiIrormaiion than linlf of the emigrant*, he liad the espcrience 
of nine years in the bush; be was juiLicnt imd jiciscvciing, always 
had bis wits alxiul bim, and wa* mareover rm. exceJlenl shot, 
VV'^ilb Orton, then, anrl a black boy, t^va good rillcs, plenty of 
ammunition, and three frrah horses, wc started on our si-arth. 
We miMle Wide Bay, where ,Mr. Eales had formed a staiicm; 
having rccruiletl ourselves, and finding the couniirv nil round a 
labyrinth of thick tcnib and rocky ranges, and unsoitwJ for a 
stauori. I Again set out, taking a course inland, say about W,N.W, 
Day after day we went rm, forced geiwmlly to lead our horses 
through a country, of h hose gloom and horror it wrtultl be inipos- 
siblt for me to give you an adccjuale idea. W^e had now been 
out a month from (he Down*, our hortci were tired, and our 
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stock of food Oxhaustcdj but 1 tlcl^rminctl to procccJ, ilcpemlin" 
for siibsislcDcc upm our d-fici* aod iticse ore soon Iricil upon 
the largest kangaroo I ever sav.\ 

After a few clays«n'c beffun lo emerge into a clear country ^ 
Tjul our situation ona scarcely improved, for every nizlit, ns soon 
as the &un went clown, there came on a most violent tbunilcf' 
storm. I bad no other protection against the wet than nn old 
cloak, Bticl Orton nothing but a tliroadbare blanket. On awaking 
one morning t found myself ioa jmol of waierT cold and enunped, 
for wc couLcl keep no fire alight through ibe night; and my only 
resource w as to walk about till stmiTse. 1 shall never foig^ei tlie 
awful thunderstorms, or rather huiricanes. 7'hc Jighiniiig, thun¬ 
der, wind, and rain, were incessant t the thumhw the loudest 1 
bad ever hc?ardi ancl the lightning the most V'lvid imagiunblcr Oiir 
hais were hlown over the trees, and the rain fell so hcHyvilv un 
my untTivercil hecul as to be hardly hearable; but, after nil, J 
was none the worse for it, and rcsohed on finding 3 run. If any 
such existed. We felt cniiyinced that the Jnoumains wp saw in 
the VV, must tbmw oJl water, njidotir toils yvere at length rewarded 
by finding mirselves tijion the banka of a noble river running X. 
1 liis titer I suppose to be the Hovnc, W'hich tbe charts^ lay 
tlowii as running Into the sea in ^4^ 30'S. The stream pre- 
^ntctl one of ihc finest bodies of fresh water 1 have leen in the 
country, witb licautiful open Intul on each side O'! it; but wc were 
hot in a state lo explore further, Iwing quite unable to cope 
with any strong party of the savages should we fall jii with 
them; and, though liitherEo auccessful to the utmost of riiy 
liopej, having found this noble river, we were thus coinj>e]led 
itj defer the proseeudun of our discovery till we could rovisii 
jt (as I rcMlverl to do) with a more numerous party hereafter. 
Wc accordingly took our clcjiarture homewards in a direction aljout 
S- by \V\. getting to the westward of ibe great range. 1 can give 
yau no conception of the coumry we had to cross : in some places 
sc could scarcely sec the son for hours together. On the 
b^Eli day from that on which w^e lunicd back from the river, 
w o were somewhat surprked at findjiig ourselves on the Cojida- 
IILine, and at iin great distance from Jiinba, E give the crcilit of 
this lo Cfrtipn, who, from his eiiraurdinary knowledge of the lay 
O'l the ^country, pruvcyl Imnsrlf a most triistwnrtby guide. We 
glad to partake once more of the good things of this 
life, though kangaroo and wild honey ore excellent fund when 
i|)U Cart gel nolbing else. VVe received hearty congratulations 
from every one; and got no little credit for our bold search 
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lliroufli so bad a cautitry* (.n proof of the diiliciiltiC5 it pre* 

J rmisl tell you that after iny returoj a party, with natives, 
started off to take advantage of my discovery : they followed our 
tracks and reached Wide Iky j bat two dajs^subsequent travelling 
in the hush Was enough—4hcir hearts failed tbera, and they cajnc 
hack. 

On this Joumey betiveen Wide Bay and the Boyne we bad 
fallen in wilb □ party of natives, which will show you how' Hide 
they are lo be feared if they find you prepared and tlctennxned. 
We were getting iatotbe western country, and had been tmveLliing 
for about three weeks, W''hen we got entangled in a thick brush¬ 
wood, through whiehj with great difficulty, wc forced our way. 
After being in it for eoine hours, our aitention was attra^ed to 
Some smoke that rose before us; and, approaebing cautiously, 
we saw in an open space from fifty to slrty blocks, with their 
^I'lnr (wives) and children. The gins are very ugly, though beau¬ 
tifully formed. Some were lalku^, some laughing, and others 
were arranging their nets for kangarcxiiug; some were practisiug 
with iho spear, others with the booincTBug. W'c watched them 
for sotne uunutes, when 1 hallooed. Dreaming of no intruaion, 
their wonder ivos grciitat teeing ua : they stood their ground, and 
we saw some of them hiding their weapon*, to use, I suppose, if 
they found a gOtKl opporlnnily. We halted within about 15 
yard* J they neither apjiroachetl not retreated, but one man^ eii- 
ilcnily not belonging to tbcin^ came forward, and to my aatonish- 
meiil mldresacil ua with, 'MVho are you, white felloiv ?'I'hia 
tnaii pmved to be a runaway from the South, he had com milted 
some depredations, and waa afraid of bemg shot j the oihcrs had 
never seen white men before, though they hod heard ot ihern* 
We allowed this fellow' to come close up* desiring iiiui to tell the 
others to stan<i back. I stationed our native boy behind, to sec 
that they did imt steal rotiml us. They wished to be friendly, 
but we declined furtber intercourse, upon which they gendy re¬ 
treated, making no attempt to molest u*. Had they seen us first, 
they would, in nil probabiljity, have tmeked us unseen, and, taking 
n favourable opportonity, jaive attacked us; but finding us pre- 
{wed, and coming boldly up, they left us. Such is their cliaraeter. 
If they see you arc afraid, they will attack you; hut advance 
w ithuut fear, and they are cowards* 

[Ort Mr. RussAfs rctvrn /ram this ejcprd'ijrien he immediaietf/ 
matte arran^rmaits to tcl oui affain leilh hii brother, Mr. Glozxrt 
Ortort, and the bfaek to revisit the rirer he had diseovered; 
httt if this J^rncyj so interesting to ^eoffraph^, ice have m account 
from him. The Jhldomnff is fficen bu hit fnend and coii^niott^ 
Mr^GtoveTi to Sir Charkt 3faicolm.j 

1 shall have great pleasure in cocnplying wkh your request. 
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TAff Condamine and its 

by givLii^ you sucb information ai I possess irilb regal'd to the 
Cotulpminc nod Rojnc* and sbull feel most Imppy if [ can aid 
in tbrowitig further light upon iiiy friend Henrj HiusoU's flLi- 
eorcriea, than wbiil you may hare found in hij journal hcpi, 1 
believey merely to give his mother nn outline of his rapid joumics 
in ficnrcb of a good ftatiun, certainly' witb no view to publication. 

You are aLroatly nivore iliat 1 accompanied bim on hia first 
er^^MHlitioti down the Condamine; and on lus |ait> down the 
Ifoync—iwvj riverBj as we have prtivctl^ in no way connected ; to 
tlicmi ihorefarCj I will principally confine myself, 

At the cloae of the year lH4li Henry and Sydenham RusseJb 
Isaacs^ mid inyaelf, started from Hodgaon^a station on the Dar¬ 
ling Downs, in aeorch of a pasturage fhr our flocks. Before de¬ 
scending from the Downs we proceedetl to Jiinba, which lica, as 
near as I can calculate, 60 tutles due N* from our starting pfiini, 
and is tbe lost station in that direction on the Downs. At this tlinc 
little or nothing certain wns known of the Condatnine below' 
a large li^oon, which lies 25 miles W, of Hodgson's. Some 
supposed it was lost in a swamp^ othere that it was one of the 
iribuiaTics to the Darling; for various reoaoiia wo were of 
opinion that it took a turn northerly somewhere below the logoon. 
\Ve went on this suppi^sition from Jimba, which we left 
at daylight, wc look a N.W, course, and travelled all day." 
Seeing no signs of water wc were considering what to do, when, 
curious as it may opjX'ur, we were guided by our hmraes, who 
seemed from instinct to know where water was, for when w^e gave 
them iheir heads they pushed rapidly forward ; just beforn dark 
we emup an a beautiful reach of a large river, n Jiicb wc con¬ 
cluded, from after olaeirolion, must be tbe Carubiiiine. 

There are convincing reasons, I think, that the Comlamine is 
an inland river; whether it is eventually lost in the sand,or takes 
a turn to the southnanl, remains to be proved: it eaunot turn 
K. ns the main range lies between it and the sea. 1 have already 
stated that we came on the river in rather more than n day's 
Journey from Jitiil>a, say 30 miles; this station being about 10 
miles below the plateau of the miiin range, gives n diitonce of 
40 miles from the summit. W’e found, on onr journey along the 
river, streams or creeks fiow'ing into ii on l>oib sides, the eastern 
ones from the range, one from tbe southward joined the Conda- 
miiJc a few miles aliove where we turned Imck ; it is nearly as 
large as the main river, and, I am inclined to think, ii a stream 

I came upon far inland from Hodgson’s, whilst on an expedition 

II ilh I’cmberlon Hexlgson. I'bcrc la a iparked difference in the 
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cliaractcr of the soil over wUkb llicisc nvers run,, ibu nfllncnt Ilu 
a &njiidj bed, Lbe mrun braneb is either cbnlk or claj ; but lu 
return to our jpurnej^* ^Ve found tbe »iil on both blanks of tbe 
river o rich laam; the timber 1 $ remarkabljp fine, consisting of ibc 
black-bnt| apple-tree, floci^led gum. myall. iumI 3watni>-uak, Tiie 
cDuniTj 15 unforlunaltly ver)' iflftl, tbore being few ridges, which 
remlcrrn it unavailable for sheep-feeding; aojnc of ibt oiicn ftot* 
arc escecd'mgly ricli, and covered with a fine ratLcnmg grass. It 
wciuLd be n goo<i country for cattle were it not for the frequent 
dense scrub, and for the innutnerable hcsulc mlivefi wbo And a 
ready sbcUcr in it. Fiinbng no conniry that nrouLd answer our 
purposes, we returnedj, iu tbrec days, in a straight direction to 
Jimba. When we left the Comlaininc it was running \V,N,\V. 
The Condamlne before this expedition was almost nnlsnown 
lielow the lagoon:, tbougb Air, Scougal bad some sheep on the 
Myal Creek extending down to the river below* The dlsUnce 
we went down the river might be 80 miles as the crow flies; wc 
returnedj full^ convluccd that the Condnnune was a western river. 
I have now given you a hurried, but I hopt^ dear account of this 
cxiicdition, and wiU proceed to that of the Boyne. 

The Boyne was discovered by J\{r. Henry K^tunrt RusselS, hav¬ 
ing w'ith him bis servant, Orton, and a native, in the following 
wavRnssclL bad beard from Davis, a runawas'coiirict, 
whom he found with the natives up the Monobocola on bis expe¬ 
dition to Wide Bay, that there W'as a very Ane country immedi- 
ntciyin the rtcigbbJtirbood of Eale&'sStation (which re|]ort hefouotl 
wrong, so far as to its being near that station). He tleLcrmiocd 
on a journey down to W^idc Bay, and from thence to ptosccute 
bis research; baling reached Kaless he only remained long 
enough to recruit, and siartctl in company with an overseer and a 
man of M r. Kales’s in a W. N*W* direction, and bad one of the 
most formidable journeys that can possibly be imagined. The 
overseer and bis man very soon returned, dishkiog the dreary 
waste and rugged country they encountered. It was indeed o 
very hastardoui undertaking, ns they Imd to travel through the 
Hunyn Bunya countryi which at that time was sw^arining with 
natives, who assemble for tlie pnqwse of feeiling upon the fruit, 
dftcr iraveUing over a broken and rugged country they came 
ntiobr a large flowing stream w hich he suppused to be ibc Bovne, 
lie found a lovely country upon the river, and left with the'de- 
tcfUiinaiiun of rcvisiiing it. Ddigbicd with the rqiott he brought 
in, we (tbe parly before meniioned) started ofT with about & 
thonib’s provisions in a due N. direction from Jimba, with the 
full intention of Itacing the river ilow n to its very mouth, which 
the nature of tbe conolry and wont of oininunidoD aflcnvards 
pTevcnicd us from entirely accomplLsbing. 


I 
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^ On Icnviiij^ Jimbn the wbi;»1c chnractor (tf the country alters; 
instvail of the wide-spreadiQjsr opon tbe DarUn^ Downs, 

the tnoi'eller comes upon a fine unilulatin^ country thickly tiju* » 
ijeretl, and Mrened with the mnsl luxuriant p^s; 'the ridg« are 
chiefly granite* There is very Uttlc> indeed no standing water for 
1 ^ ^ miles; four miles further on is Hungry Flat, su 

called from our sufTering front hunger whilst there. Here 
we found a chain of ponds running W.^ which supplied us with 
water* At the end of this valley we tvlih difHcully fought our 
way through a scrtihby pass, on clearing which w‘e burst upon a 
fine 0 |ien forest glade with a rich dark soil* A stream fnmi the 
^eat range runs through it into the interior* Being iioipv sTiOne 
**4 miles of JJmha ive determined to change our course, nnd 
cross to the ^tern slope of the range; this we did, and 
having descended about 4 miles from the summit^ say 2()0 feet* 
we j^me upon a creek.* which we folbwed; it stigzagge^I a gmHl 
deal, but ns lay was decidediy JUirtheilv* Ijccommg bi^er every 

mile* Ue thought we had got on one of the main brartches of 
our wished-for ri\er* the Boyne, and so it proved to be. The 
bed of tins river, near its source, lies in a valley, elcvTuted ab>ve 
the I daresay, lijOO feet; receiving small tributaries from 
the bigher counliy both E. and \\\ Its bed is bore saadv, with 
much of the ten-tree growing in and about it; a great nuantiiy of 
high reeds grow also along the edges of the reaches. On our first 
day s journey down I he Kver w'c passed over some iorely country " 
nothing can be more beautiful and luxuriant than the valJcya* Tb* 
foliage of all the trees* amongst which is conspicuous the wide- 
spreading apple-tree,f appears fresher and brighter than in any 
oUier part of Australia tliat I have been iit. Droughts we found 
were unknown, the soil dark and rich, the grass chiefly oaten 
which IS the most fattening; the ridges high, always the sign of 
sheep ground, they are well wooded, chiefly with the brood- 
IcaJp iron bark ; here is also found some Iwid Imirl consisiin"' of 
sandy ridges, wi th a thin and rank gross. The honeys uckle, fores t 
pk, dog-wocKl, and spotted gum, are found hcre^ll signs of a 
l»ad rotten sod. However, the bad eoumry is very little compared 
with the good. Oil our second day's journey down we found ibc 
reaches mcreasing greatly in length, a sure mark of a Inr-e river 
many streams, Ixub from the E, anti W., emptving ibemselve^ 
into the mam str^n, tbe land becoming more Jiiountainons, the 
vallcvs richer and more fertile. The third % we passed Barren- 
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m beautiful ipot, wliich wc A/tmroiitli anode our Elation i 
il is aO milca in o direct luic from Jtinluu On the fourth doj 
we came upon a rirer flowm|r in from the eastwnr^l ici a fnli 
BtreTun^ it is sbaut 25 miles belmr BacreDtlowen; this we culled 
the StoDj^t, after the disODreTer» Henry Stuart Hussell. Not far 
below this rre cftimc on his tracks where he discovered the Boyne, 
from which he returned, crcssing the main range, going down upon 
thc! Cnndamine, and returning up the rircTp and so to Jimba, hia 
old place of depaxlurc. 

We continued our journey down, keeping along or neat the 
banks of the river for about 300 miles, though the ditiance from 
Jimba I do not think was above ISO milea direct^lying N.bj- \V» 
and S. by E. (this would place us about lat* S.), w^hen wc 

turnctl back, haring then been IS days from that station. Our 
return to our station on the Downs, taking a straight course, oc- 
cupied 10 day*. \S'hcn W'S turned back* the river was flowing 
crmsidcrably to the eastwnrtl of N* j and, to judge from appear¬ 
ances, we were not far from the sea. From its size, I am of 
opinton that at ibis port the river is navigable. Though the 
Boyne, fntm tho confluence of the Stuart, contains a larger body 
nf water than any river 1 know in Australia, still, for the greater 
part of its course, it cannot be navigable, as it flows in many ports 
rojudly mer rocky beds. The trees growing on its banks are the 
wild fig (excellent eating), the apple, ivcnieriri currajog, white ami 
r«l cedar, chestnut, and the lea-tree ^ also the passion flower* 
which is only found on eastern water*. The myall and western 
currajog are western trees, and 1 liavc never found them, before 
On any eastern river, W here oiir journey terminated the climate 
is too warm for the growth of w-eol, but excellent for the cutiiva- 
lion of rice, sugar-cane, and other tropical productions. On the 
upper part there is an expanse of the finest country for sheep 
and cattle, and aho for the cultivation <iif Hiiroiiean productions. 

I have now given you a hurried sketch of our two expeditions, 
and shall feel pleased and gratifual if any infotmoiion I Jiave l>een 
ahk to contribute may he found of service to my sincere frienrl, 
Henry Russell. Nothing would have delighted me more than 
to have ac{:oin|ianied him on nn cxpcrUtioii ti the Gulf of Car- 
pcnlaria. which would, S doubt mrt, have laid open a valuable 
muniry into which Asiatic emigration might lie introduced to any 
exicnt requiretl. I shall conclu<Je this letter with a short account 
nf the naiiv« who inhabit the countries which the Bo^aie and 
btuart* wiUi their tnbuiaries, water, 1 found them in ^nsidcr- 
ab c numbers, and have even seen m men at a lime, with not'an 
i>ld man amongst thcmi; ihcv' are generally a fineformed mcc, 
K, h men and women, many nf the former six feci* and many of 
i«iU sexes for from ugly r they me ireatherous* crticl, and greot 
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thieves. When I first went to Barrendowen. I iricwl kindnesj^ 1 
shnnxtL tliem how ihcjr have flocks, of their own to feftl 

upon, and i^ve them presenEs, but all in vain. They area restlcit 
rare* never remaining nbove a day or two in one place, except 
when planning some expedition against a hmiile tribe, or to rob the 
white man. When they are bent on an act of murder and rabbery 
they assume towarrls their intended victims a manner of prenl kind¬ 
ness; two of mj poor bejntlsmeii were murdered by the very men 
who had been assodaling with thcni and helping tbem only the very 
day before in fishing, in all apparent aimpbeity and kindness. In 
fact, 1 have now ASceriainnd that when, llic natives are seemingly 
the most friendly they are meditating some act of 1 teachery. To 
Conclude* ay far as experience yet gQ<rs* I should say ihc native 
Australian is, like the brute, incsipable of forethought; and in 
no instance that I have hcriftl. have they allemjned to add to the 
comfort of existence by building lints, or by rearing herds of 
cattle or sheep, &c. They kill all within their reach, and thenre 
move to another ground. Whether they ever will bo brought 
into a state of civilisatiou I have doubts; in mv opinion, the only 
hope there is must arise from some bold missionary who darw 
venlure to live amongst them, as Bniccfeli and Uavis did. Such 
a sacrifice on the part of an educaterl mail is almost beyond 
hope* 


X* ExifSet (jf" jf/r* tJolui to Cotwnpr 

<7rc^* dated MuoT^inde, 2fVA J 844. cmdaiimt^ a Notice 

of the hiPer Course of the River Darling. Conufiunicaicil by 

Lord Stanley. ^ 

'I he European population settled upon the Murray River, though 
at present somewhat limited jti number* is, I am happy hv say. 
gradually increasing, and during the ensuing year I have hop^ 
that several new sctllcrH may locate themseUes in a district which 
imly retpiires to ho better known to be more appreciated. One 
very considerable cause of distrust on the part of those wishing to 
acttle Upon the Murray nnsei from llic ill success nr losses timt 
have hitherto atteudml all agricultural attempts yet maile thcie. 
rhese have ha^l two causes. ' In the year 1842 the fall of rain at 
the Murray was SO slight, compared with that which fell around 
Adelaide, that an impression went generally abroad that no rain 
ever fell in so level a region, or at least not sufRcient for the 
purpose (if the husliandmnn The jiast year of 1843 has fully 
proved the error of so hasty nn acsumplEon* anti an abundance of 
rain fell during the usual seasons for wet; the crops prosperetl 
and grew luxuirantly* when another evil appeared and again de- 
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pn^ed the former of bis expected Imn esl, This arow from’ ibe 
Pn^ly lii-b stale to which the .Murray rose during ibe mnrilha 
' of September, October, and Norember. Finm previous csiw- 
nenct it bad been apparent that ibe river rose periodically sc%eral 
feet, and usually mernowed many of ibe alluvial flats IvIul^ be* 
iween tbe bank of the river and the fossil clilfs. Considerable 
labour and some expense were bestowed in rbrnming up tbe 
passages by which the water escaped from the river to ihe lower 
levels, and m cliggmg canals for tbt purjXise of irrigation ; these 
were compleiely successful as long as the river dul not attain a 
^cater height tlian it bad risen Ui in ]SU and 1842 but ui>^m 
us rising seveml feet beyond this level, there were of course nn 
Jinpcdiitients to its priigress: tbe dams and ditches were all 
desirnyed, ami the wlnde expanse of alluvial flats w ere arndn laltl 
under water, m some pWes fully ris feet deep, and of course al l 
cultivalion was completely annibiUled by tbe ravages of the Jlotjtl 
bo ijnb>rlunatc a termination to a second years labour Uns cer- 
t^iily been disbearicning, and J fear Ims led to the erroneous iilea 
^at it IS impossible to keep out ttiesc destructive inundations* 
Ibe ensuing year wilt, I trust, however, see these dlrticultics 
fully wnquer^l, and embankments thrown up at all the openings 
through Uic rivers bank, so as elTcctually to block <mt the bi<rh«t 
liKjd, at the same lime that a few shallow diichos cutarmmd rbose 

1 ' imixirtmu, and in 

Australm almost unkuowm power of CM>mplelely irri^iing at 

tm fi 7 ^ valley of tbe Muirav, 

jvilh 1 believe, eventually prove to be iu, highest recommendation 
a future report (ant having the documents now by me) I shall 

^reT-ib|i^iT*t7'' Mxcelleucy riie Governor 

i^ne tables of tin? Gil of ram at the Murray during the years 

1^12 and 1813, also of the rising and falliii of the riveJ 1L 

appear nsually lr> take place. I may here however remark ilv»r 
««<*«■•« « Ito MuJy, [ u»v= never 
audden rise in its waters to occur, so tliat the flood never 
unawares upon t|m settler: the change of le.el ^bW ^ 
mi inch or two in a day, unless very siron.. southpr v ^ f 

driven the water hack, aiul rctordetl the ordin'irv ^ 

Wliill ck^H or IuIIl Tlic fnlline of iLo ' “ """ “f 

grtwlual ns ils rise ^ ^ ^Ppe^rs to be a=i 

<'■ t■■■■ ■>- 

Afc» .rini„s p,„,.Lcr« 
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serious olToiices euUcr apinst tbe jicrsons or ptoperlF of Euro- 
pcJiM Ainong^ the neUives ihemsdvcs I Imre sojiiotlmcs been ^ 
called upoA U> afford pmtcclion or redress to the helpless or Uio 
injured i ^ 

During the past year I have been obligetl to make some ewa- 
aiderable dermtiun from my former system of bsumg Hour at the 
full of every mmn to all natives iadiscriinmalely who chose to 
assemble to receive it. This change was rcnclercd neecsiary in 
wmsequertce^of the great number of natives that nsseinbled ffrom 
^0 to 400, in llie early part of 1813), and in order to prevem 
the Iribci of my neighbourhood from visiting Adelaide, iiberL- 
they were very troublesome to Europeans, and greatly interfered 
with the Adelaide natives. 

In disregard, however, of all mj rcqucits and injunctions to 
the contrary, several of die iribca still persisted in deserting ibcir 
own district and crowding into town, lljicn ihdr return again 
lo the Murray it became necessary to fulfil the thrcAt I Lad held 
out to them, and stop that mnnlhiy issue of Hour which hitherto 
they had regularly received. This punishment wo* princtivallv 
confined to the irit^ verj' near iroorunJe, or a Ktile to the wutU 
(jf It, ns 1 still continued the usual issue to all those who had been 
w ell ^haveU and had attended to my requesls. During the ensuing 
year I ivould still proiKise lit adhere to my present arrangeineui. 

It appears to me that, unless the G over uii sent canofTord to supply 
n sufficient quantity of Hour for all naiives who may come* and 
wkicb would ninount at the least to six ioils auuuaJIy, that it will 
be better to present it only to the more dUiant tribes when they 
Vint us, and in such of our own immediate families as may be 
deserving of it for their good conduct, or for their quietly residine- 
in their own district. ^ 

h remains for me to give a slight outline to his liiacdleiicy of a 
r;^em journey made by me up the Murray to the Darling, with 
the fourfold object of tt-meniing the good uiiderstaiwling existing 
between the distant tribes and Euitipcans; of Icariiin*- whether 
any of the parties said to be on their route from Sydncy^overland, 
with staeJi, were actually approaching the bi)undorv of South 
Australia; of detemiining* as far as might Ik?, the cause of Ujc 
unusually high flood in tht Murray ihb year, by ascertoiniiig 
wdjciher u come down through the cliannel of the Murray or the 
])arling; ami* finally, of Investigating the probability or otUer- 
wise of a route 1o the interior by the ranges near IVIount Lyall. 

On the -Ilh necember I left Moiwunilc with a party coikdsiing 
id Mr* Scott, one policeman, and a native of Moor unde: in all we 
were three Europeans and a tiativcr* each niuimted* and one pack- 
h™ carrying provisions. Proceeding up tlie right bank of the 
Alurray, we OTiivcd at the Pufua on the Klk December* and 
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ddavol ttere a ilaj, to enable me to |rct a Rufus native to accom- 
pouT tlic jKirtJr a* I found mv i'loonijide black dtil ^not ouder- 
■tami ilie Itin^uage of the liarling. Guided by onr new cun- 
ductor;^ we itruck across through the scrub to the Darling, crossing 
a Jirgc aunbraueh of that, rirer* running through the scrub half 
way between Ijilie Victoria and the Darling, witb fi course of 
fully 60 mile*, nearly parallel to the latter river. In this we 
obtained water where we struck it; but farther north, as wc afier- 
W'ards found, it was cjuite dry, owing to the rise that bad taken 
place this ycnr In the waters of the Darling Ijcmg so slight. To 
the southward the quantity of water increased gradually until it 
joined the Murray lagoons; ami upon our return, when wc struck 
it lower down, we were obliged to swim our horses across it. Tins 
singular waterconrse forma in times of flood another connecting 
channel between the Darling and the Murray, Icaringan imm^se 
desert island of low' or scrubby lonclj between it and the Darling, 
When the Darling i* floodctl this channel is filled, but when 
only the Murray has risen, as was now the case, tlie back waters 
from that rirer do nut reach so far up as where we first struck 
Uie lagwni: n great part of its course ia mafketl by lines of the 
river gnm-trees- 

Early on the l-2ih December, wo struck the Darling upwards 
of 70 miles above its junction with the Murray, and now found 
tluit it had been but very slightly fiooded this year i in waters, 
though muddy, were fast receding, nor did there appear to have 
been a grealer rise than three feet this season, i ii many places 
the river was shallow and easily fordable, presenting, from the 
*lrong Contrast of an apparently very small body of water with a 
deep, wide, muddy channel* an idea of insignlficaTicy not jiisdy 
due to a river having so long a course. In many ploces, however,, 
the actual width nf the water could not be 15 yards, and fallen 
trees frequently obiinicted ibe channel nearly quite across. To 
oompenuiie however for this, the banks of the river were lined 
with most beautiful gnm-trees, gracefully overbnn|nug, and with a 
widC'Spri'wding dense foliage m the very ground. I have nowhere 
seen in Australia in pleasing cir picturesque an effect proflucecl 
by the eucalypti as was the case along the whole course of the 
Darlmg, 

After travelling 55 mile* up the Darling from the point where 
we fim si ruck it, we reached a clear deep channel on the west 
bank, and which was evidently a very considerable aimhranch of 
the Darling in times of flotHl, Its channel esactlv resembling tliat 
of the river iuelf lit character, with deep muddy banks, and the 
straU distincily markefl in narrow horixontal lines* This large 
anabranch iiecurrotl at that bend of the Darling wbere the river 
lurtii from a soulh-w rsierly to a nearly south course ; but 1 regret 
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( hnd no inslrtim&tit wlih me to •determine its emet latitude. 
Proceeding four roiloj further north ne had a fine view of the 
rongea laiodown bj Major MiteheU to tile west of the Darling, 
brom oiir posilion, the moat sotitherlj point of these ranges bore 
N* 42^ W., and the Intervening country appeareil lort , and for the 
most part subject to inundation. A very high diilant pcak> visible 
telescope, bore N. 14*^ W., and I thought it might 
be Mount Lyall, but the daj w.is loo haij? to determine with 
certainly, I was noiv almost within reach of the point I wished 
to Visit when unfortunately circumstances compelled me to return. 
Mj health, which for three months previously had been very had, 
a™ now daily getting worse; ft cold caught one wet night in t|ie 
bejpnmng of the jonrncy cnuseil a relapse of my complaint, until 
at last I rauJd hardly keep lay seat upon horseback at nil. With 
much pain, tlierefoTC, I was compelled to leave nnaccoinplishcfl 
tr objects I had in view when 1 set out, and on 

the loth December I relurtanlly tnmed back to make the best of 
my way home ngoin. ProceetJing down the Darling on our 
TClnnj until wilhin a short distance of its Junction with the Murray, 

river's course left unviailed 
by Major Mitthell, and thus connected the two lines of that 
traveller, only on the opposite side of the river U> that on which 
Ins track lies. I was anxious before I turned back, if possible, 
to nave determined our position more nearly by reaching the 
creek laiddoivn as ‘ Laidley's chain of Ponds,'* hu'i though within 
» Jew mdes of it, T was ti>o ill to attempt to proceed further, 
1 he natives tlescrihed this creek ns n chain of ponds or sheets of 
water* ronnected by a running stream* and falling into the Darling 
at a place called MVeel-yu-rirahthey said tt came from the 
mils 1 liad seen, and told me that water wm to be found all the 
way trom the Darling to Mount Brjan under these hills, by which 
route the nauves frequently cr.>ssed backwards and forwards, 
tHough chiefly, 1 apprehend* io the winter season. 

emteresting 
excursion* his Eicellency will at once notice the verv beneficird 

Oorernmeni esta^ 

a 1 Iwrunde* and which extends in a greater or less 
r reached* or about 330 miles 

our line of route. We continually 
met with large b^ics of naiiv„ along our whole coune, espcl 
cmlly on the Darhng ; we liaij them frequenlly encninped clo*e to 
us, nod yet never fek it necessary to keep watch at nWht* nor did 
” onnoj or Umw us in any way;,jft fact It would have 
been impimible for tis to pass through them on better terms* or 
m a more fnendly manner. 

In ptuiing up the river 1 occaaiontdly met with old acQumut- 
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ajn.cv 0 ^ aijjl soniciliACS whti one or two intUviiimlB wbo luul even 
IjecD down to MooruDile; aud at ihe verj furl best poini i:eai-liEd> 1 
beard of two natlrei Jiaving cnosMd thence from MiAinl Brynn, 
nficr TeccLvin^ blankets from me al Moorimde at the last Aloy 
L$5UC. 

In concluding' my Report I would f&in hope that if no otlier 
good has been occomplished by our hurried and haraasing journey^ 
nt Icasi the way has been opened for a future espcdilion to l^yel 
witli ease nud saifety and on friendly terms with the natives. 'I he 
fact of so small a parly as three Eum|>t.-ans and a native passing 
on such good icTins among the very numeroiia tribes of the 
JJarling^ once tx>nsKlerc<l so hostile^ mayj 1 Lbmkt fairly arrant 
my drawing sucb a conclusion i at all events., I shall be most 
happy to make the attempt during the ensuing winter if no other 
occupation interferes, and if His Excellency will proriiie mo with 
the equipment neccss&ry to lake the held for a cmtiple of montiis. 
That lime would, 1 think, suffice for tracing up "" Laidley's 
Pond*,'* and for esimilning ihe whole of the rncig^^ near Mount 
Ly all, in. order to determine ibc probahibty or other wise of a route 
being fouml under them lemling to a better tract of ctmiiiry in* 
land, i con feu my own itripresaions ate unfavourable to such an 
opinion ; but still the exploration would be interesting, and would 
decide the ehaTacter of the only part of tlie sonthern portion of 
thi* conliucnl ujum which even the slightest doubt reinoins, I 
may remath that the ranges, as seen to the N*\V^ from the 
Darling, struck me as bearirig a strong resemblance in appeap- 
incc to those visible to the N.\V. from the great south bend of the 
klurray Hiver* and I thought they looked more connected than 1 
n;spect^ to have found ttiem. 1 omitted to slate that^ in tra- 
tclling up the Darling, we found the feed for our horses generally 
YE-ry bail, and the deep muddy banks of the river rendered It very 
iinporUint to select on eligible place ftir the horses to drink at, to 
avoid their slipping in and getting drowned; wlnUt the strong 
tenarlnus characu-r of tbc soil in the alluvial Flat* bordering upon 
the river raused it to opea into deep hEdcs and cracks, rendering 
it bulb difEcult and dangerous tu ride over them. 


XL—Some Accowit of Fcef J?iW, N. ArnffricOr By Mr. A, Iv, 
IsmsTEit, late s service* Addressed to the Sccre— 

liiry of the Royal Geagraphical Society, 

S"i--^'rhe interest with which the membera of the Ryval Ceo- 
graphiral Society view nil nttempts to extend our know-ledge of 
the new or unexplored regions of the enrib, ba* induced me to lay 
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licfore you the following brief notices, the result of a residence of 
some years in the Arctic regions of North America. 

There * is, perhaps, no portion of the globe of which less is 
known, cither in its physical or geographical relations, than that 
to which I have just referred. Hcame, about eighty years ago, 
svas the first to penetrate through the a)untry, and, under circum¬ 
stances of difficulty and privation of w hich few, except those who 
have been similarly engaged, can form an adequate conception, 
he succeeded in reaching the sea at the mouth of Cop]K;rminc 
Wver. His narrative, in which he announced this discover}', 
inasmuch as it went to contiwert the jircvalent opinion of the 
time, that the northern shores of .America were not washed by 
the ocean, was receive*! with little or at least far from general 
faith, and it was not till Sir Alexander Mackenzie, by descending 
the river which bears bis name, re-discovered the ocean, that the 
existence of an Arctic Sea was placed beyond dispute. The dis¬ 
coveries of these two enterprising travellers gave a new impulse to 
geographical science, and by reviring the dormant but still popular 
question of the north-west passage, and thus diverting the national 
niind into a more favourite channel, mainly contributed to throw 
inland discovery into the shade. Sir Alexander Mackenzie in 
17^ undertook a second expedition with the object of pene¬ 
trating aerw the continent to the Pacific, the result of which was 
equally satisfactory with his former journey, three years before, to 
the shores of the Polar Sea. Sir John Franklin, in addition to 
•the valuable accessions he made to our knowleilge of the sea- 
coast, the survey of which was the more especial object of his two 
expcflitions, furnished much important information regarding the 
interior, and what was scarcely of less consequence, gave us an 
accurate delineation of the route which he hod followed in com¬ 
mon with Mackenzie, who, though remarkably correct in his 
general details, could not, from his previous habits, be expected to 
ri**^** scientific knowledge of his successor. The surve}^ of 
Mackenzie, Franklin, and, at a subsequent period, of Sir George 
Hack, mav be said tn romnrien ..11 __ :_f_• * 



Hiver, in latitude 50» N., and the Arctic Ocean on the east side 
of ibe Kocky Mountain—while on the west side the northern 
limit my be generally indicated by the tramontane route of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, between the parallels of 48® and 52“ N 
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the Columbia, may be said to hare added little or nothing to our 
previous knowledge. A considerable portion of the country to 
the N. of the line here drawn, has been long since scuKed by the 
■er^'antsof the Hudson's Bay Company; but, so far os I am aware, 
its geogri^by has been very little attended to. By a late compact 
with the Russian government, a large accession has been mode to 
their territories, which now extend as far N. as Cape Foirweather; 
and it Is to be hoped some enlightened men will be found among 
their number who will respond to the calls which science has 
so long been making on their exertions. 

Under the circumstances to which 1 have thus briefly adverted, 
I trust I shall be justified in offering my mite towards the attain* 
ment of the desirable objects which the Geographical Society has 
so much ot heart. For the incagreness of the following details 
I can offer no apolof^ further than that, in the circumstances in 
which I was placed, it was impossible for me to make them more 
ample or more worthy your notice. The parly to which I was 
attached, it must be remembered, was fittcil out solely for the 
puqKJse of establishing a trade with the Indians, towards which 
It was of course expected by our employers our undivided atten- 
tirui should be directed. The duties of an Indian trader are of 
suflicientlv multifarious a nature to occupy the attention of any 
man, and I think it unnecessary' to state tliat under happier auspices, 
and had the sanc^n of the Hudson’s Bay Company been extended 
to the undertaking. I should have been enabled to devote more 
Ume to those botanical and geological researches which confer so 
much value upon the narratives of my predecessors in Arctic dis¬ 
covery. To my senior officer Mr. Bell I owe much, as well for 
many acts of personal kindness as for his valuable assistance in the 
suney, which he was the more anxious to promote as it referred 
to a route which he was himself the first to open up. 

On his return from his second expedition to the shores of the 
1 olar bea. Sir John Franklin, while ascemling the Mackenzie a 
liUlc a^ve lat. 67* 42’. was led into a river which he had not dis¬ 
cover^ in d^nt. From iu large size he at first mistook it 
for a branch of the iMackenzie, and oscendcil it a considerable wav 
umlcrthis imprewion; but finding his mistake, he retraced hu 
^ps, and reaming the mam river conUnued his route upwanls ♦ 
the lavouralde occounU be gave of the new riv#.r L 

honour of Sir Roliert Peel he named Peel River, and* more par- 

TrfTL aUenUon of the gentlemen 

‘ he communiLed this 

mformation. It was ndt long before it was ascertained that ie 
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country contiguous to the Peel was the favourite habitat of those 
animals whose skins found their way by barter between one tribe 
and another to Fort Good Hope, the lowest establishment of the 
Company on the Mackenzie, and at that time the most flourishing 
post in the district. * The project of establishing a fort in this 
ricii region was early fonn^, and instructions were accordingly 
issued to the superintendent of the district to take the necessary 
steps to that eflccU V'arious obstacles intervening delayed the 
desired settlement, till, in 1839, Mr. Bell, an cx|^rienccd clerk, 
was commissioned to make a preliminary examination of the river, 
and apprise the natives of the Company's intentions to o{icn a 
trade with them in the ensuing season. The result of his cxplo* 
ration was such as to induce Mr. jSPPhcrson, the manager for the 
Comp.'iny at that time, to decide u{)on establishing a trading post 
there the year after, and Mr. Bell and myself were accordingly 
appointed on this duty. 

Shortly after Mr. Bcirs departure fur Fort Good Hope, his 
winter station, wc were visited by Messrs. Deasc and Simps4>n, 
who havdng completed, for the time, their survey of the coast, luul 
come to pass the winter with us. Mr. Simpson left us in De> 
cember, and at parting was kind enough to leave a pocket>sextant 
and a spirit-level with me, and as 1 bad besides two very good 
compasses and the free use of Mr. Bell’s valuable watch, which he 
bad newly received from a London maker whose name 1 do not 
at this moment recollect, 1 unexpectedly found myself in pos- 
fcsslon of the means of making a sun’ey, the result of which is the 
chart w hich 1 have now the honour to lay before you. 

On the 25th of May, 1840. I left Fort Simpson, with the 
intention of joining Mr. Bell at Fort Good Hope, where I 
found everything in readiness for our immediate departure. Our 
party consisted of Mr. Bell and myself, twelve Orkney-men and 
Canadians, and four Indians with their families, who were en* 
gaged to act os fort hunters. VVe were supplied with an abun¬ 
dance of goods for the trade, implements for building, and as 
much provision as our craft could stow. On the 3rd of June 
we left Fort Good Hope in two boats, and by rapid travelling 
arrived at the mouth of Peel river about noon on the 6tb. klcre 
we found a party of the Indians belonging to the river, who, aware 
of our intention to settle among them, had waited fur us at this 
place with the view of acting as an escort to our party in the event 
of a collision with the Esquimaux, whose uniform hostility to the 


* Tb« Hud<on*« Bay Company'■ I m l torim, fur tba eoavenimee oT nanafttnant, ara 

purallcd into ** diMric^'* over cadi of wlucb an axpcnenccd oAcrr ia Klcctad to prt* 
■idw wiik toeb dweretionary poven tor tha oonduct of tbv buatocM aa tba general 
*' council,** wbidi meats ooca a yaar, may thuak proper to invest him witb. 
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trliiies rrmlered a meeting with them nnTthinf' but desirable. 
These simple and kind-hearted creatures received us in the most 
enthusiastic manner, and testified their joy bvsintring; and dancings 
incessantly the whole lime we were on shore. After distributing 
a few presents amon^ them, and taking an ubsenation for lati¬ 
tude, we embarketl and commenced our ascent; sev'eral tracks of 
intKise and a very recent one of a large grizzly bear (Ursus ferox) 
were observed along the banks, which were here very low and 
alluvial, and still miry from the recent subsidence of the water. 

glutinosa and Hippuris vulgaris constituted the prin¬ 
cipal if not the entire vegetation. 

An aft wind soon after rising, we proceeded at a rapid rate up 
the n%’er, and rncamjied about 30 miles from its mouth in sight of 
the Rocky Mountains. The character of the country bad even 
already entirely changed. The banks, tliough still low ontl allu¬ 
vial, were strongly impregnated with dark vegetable matter, and 
clothed with a dense vegetation of pines, poplars, and a thick 
onderwo^ of different kinds of willow; and so sudden been 
the transition from sterility to luxuriance, that we could sc.vrccly 
bclie\'e that a few hours before wc bad been travelling through 
bleak, unrelieved desolation. The flat, swampy soil bore evident 
imlication of having been lately inundated, and the height to w hich 
the last flood had reached could be distinctly observed on the 
Uces, which were thickly cooted with mud up to the water-line. 
A ext day we resumed our march, and passing the Rat River 
foumi, about 10 miles above it, another large party of Indians en¬ 
camped. who received us with the same demonstrations with which 
we were before greeted by their friends. This being the spot 

iff n II 7 establishment, we encamped; and os 

Mr. liell hMl traceil the river to Its source the previous year, and 
It lieing desirable to get the buildings erected os expeditiously ns 
possible, our survey for the Ume liad to be piwlponed; and, owing 
to various circumstances which shall afterwartU be mentioned. 1 
was •hie to resume it untU the winter had pcrm.mcntly set in. 

‘ following account of the river above this 

30 miles 

ab^ the situation of the fort it presents litUe worthy «f notice, 
^ing similar in charactw to the portion already described. Here 
he first rapid c^u^ It „ caused by a contraction of the banks 
of the river, which here begins to flow over a hard, pebblv bottom 
that su^eeds rather abruptly to the soft alluvial bevUver^which it 
Ud hitherto been observed to run. The naUves at thU^nlace 
had constructed a barrier of basket-work - . i i 

pleuly .cro- U« b„w.L TT 

»»1CT to pan freely throngb iu intFraicn f„rk' ‘*’® 

ctebi.^ tb, fi,b .^bicb 
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This was effected by a rery injs^ntous contrirance. When I 
passed here in the winter, this specimen of Indian mechanics bad 
l>een entirely swept away hy the drifted ice. The rapid, we 
understocxl, was the general rendezvous of the more infirm mem* 
tiers of the tribe and such of the women and their families as did 
not accompany their husbands on their hunting excursions. After 
the rapid hod been passed, a very perceptible change could be 
observed in the swiftness of the current—a fact sufficiently ac- 
countc^d for by the circumstance that the stream was now ruling 
from the suli-alpinc region of the mountains, along the base of 
which it had hitherto proceedctl with a gentle and uniform flow. 
It would be tedious to describe each day's progress in detail; 
to-day's was but a repetition of yesterday’s struggle against the 
rapidly increasing current; the men, now straining on the tow- 
line and dragging the reluctant boat after them—now plunging 
breast>deep into some river which poured its turbid contents into 
the main stream in the line of their march—now, when the cur¬ 
rent, directed by some opposing spit on the other side, bore down 
with its whole volume upon the bank which, by constant attrition, 
it had worn into a perpendicular cliff, and sometimes undermined 
it. embarking and bending to their oars, making for the op)xisitc 
side w’iih what vigour they might, when the m’erlasting tow-line 
was again thrown out, and the same unvarying round of tramp* 
Ing, tugging, and wading had to be repeat^. Occasionally the 
monotony of the march was enlivened by a moose or bear appear¬ 
ing at the river’s brink, at which times, especially when their stock 
of fresh provisions was ended, a general chace was given by old 
and young, and rarely was it desisted from till the unfortunate 
intruder was brought down. In the mean time they were ad¬ 
vancing fast into the heart of the mountains. The banks of the river 
had now entirely changed their aspect, and instead of through the 
low, unvarying mud-cliffs, with the sombre and cheerless appearance 
which the recent deposit of alluvium luid imparted to them, the 
water-course was not unfrequently through bold, romantic dcflles, 
S4) Steep and lofty as often to bide the midday sun from view. 
It was,^ however, soon found impossible to adv'ance against the 
hourly increasing torrent with the cumbrous boat, and it was ac- 
cordinglv left in charge of half of the party, while Mr. Bell and 
the remainder proceeded up the river In a small Indian canoe, 
which had been stow-ed in the boat to provide fur the anticipated 
emergency. Two rivers were shortly after passed flowing from 
the eastward, which were named after Messrs. Simpson and 
»«cin to be the main* feeders of the Peel, into 
which innumerable little mountain rills also empty themselves. 

Soon aftCT passing M'Pherson’s river, the canoe, for the same 
reason which had let to its adoption, was abandoned, and the 
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pnrty proceeded on foot among the mountains, furdii^ such 
streams as crossed their path,* and. after no alight hardships and 
* not a few complaints from some of the men of numbness in the 
limbs, produced by wading in water whose temperature was 
scarcely above the freezing point, though it was then the middle 
of summer, Mr. Bell reached what seemed to be the head waters 
of the Peel. The minute streamlets into w hich it had now rami* 
hed had become so insignificant, seldom exceeding 15 or 20 ymtls 
(feet ?) in breadth, that be considered it useless to prolong the 
survey any farther, more especially as the short arctic summer was 
more tlian half over, and he bad still the exploration of the Rat 
river before him. Accordingly, after makings hasty examination 
of the surrounding country, he commenced bis return and soon 
arrived at the boat-encampment, where the rest of the party awaited 
him. The boat was again launched; and, borne onward at a rapid 
rate, they soon reached the branch which communicates between 
the Peel and Rat rivers.* This little stream is very tortuous, and 
cuts completely through the mountains at nearly a right angle to 
their general bearing, but so level is the bed which it has found 
for itself between the mountain ridges, that it is often difficult, in 
the middle of summer, to say whether it flows from the Peel to 
the Rat or from the Rat to the Peel river; an evident proof that 
its current is entirely regulated by the relative heights of the two 
streams which it connects. At the lime of thnr visit the current 
^as setting into the Peel, imd it was with no small astonishment 
that the crew, after mounting the stream for some time, suddenly 
found themselves in what they deemed a continuation of it, sweep¬ 
ing down at a rapid rate towards the sea. Apprehensive of 
meeting with the E^uimauxif they followed the course of Dease*s 
branch (into which they had now fallen) to the sea, Mr. Bell did 
not think it prudent to venture further than about 20 miles from 
the fork, ai^ accordingly turned after proceeding thus far and 
continued his course up the Rat river. His intention was to 
up as far as the portage, where ho expected to meet with 
Tcanuintane Loucheux (probably the mountxun Indiana of 
Captain Franklin), who annually resort to this rendez>’ous for 
the purpose of trading with the Indians on the Peel. After a 
few davs of smooth travelling, compared U> what they had pro- 
VTouslv been engagetl in. the party arrived at the I’ortage, where 
they found a large band of the Indians they had expected already 


* ‘bimodi’ ewnmoniesUttc •hb tb« Rat ri»«r is sW dawn 
^ Mr. Isbis^, IB bis nap, as a ooottnuatioo at tbs Hat ri*«r itaslf li wiMilrl {„ 
^1, bs a pallic ^ tba| riser, if its waters always flowad into t^ Peel; b«U aa 

liiwction, it Ugoe^ tboi. f«t^ 
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encamped. After tome time bod been spent in bartering such 
furs as the Indians had to dispose of, Mr. Bell commenced his 
return, and reached his winter quarters, as I have before stated, 
in safety, after spending a little more than two months on the 
river. 

Tlie district through which the Kat river flows, os a reference 
to the sketch-map will show, is of a very different character from 
that through which the Peel takes its course. It derives its waters 
from numerous small lakes, with which the flat swampy country 
to the VV. of the mountains is studded, and being thus independent 
in a certain measure of the annual melting of the snow, which is 
the great support of the Peel, it is comparatively little affected by 
the summer heats, and consequently suffers but little augmentation 
of its volume from this cause. Its water has the peculiar swampy 
taste which indicates iu origin. lu banks are low, with little or 
no wood, hut clothed instead, with a long rank grass and some 
dwarf willows, with occasionally a few interspersed clumps of 
stunted pines. The soil is composed of strata of various coloured 
sands, overlyitig clay enclosing gjavel and small water-moved 
boulders, and supportmg a thin v^ctable coat, in many places 
going to peat. The river, when I saw it in the winter, some dis¬ 
tance above the Portage, trends to the S., and, according to the 
account of the Indians, extends to a considerahle distance into the 
interior. 

[Mr. Isbister now occupied himself in taking observations for 
latitude and longitude, and testing his instrqments in every avail¬ 
able ^nner, although be was constantly interrupted by the im- 
{>erative necessity of attending to the arduous duties of bis station ; 
and we only regret that our limiu prevent our giving at length 
the stirring narrative of his detached excursions.] 

From the time, says he, of my arrival from Fort Good 
Hope till the middle of December, 1 was omstantly on snow- 
sliocs, visiting different places along the river, and in searching 
for lakes in its vicinity. During these excursions I had ample 
opportunities of suneying the river, and the country to the east¬ 
ward. I had been able to lay down a considerable portion of the 
stream, by tracing it up through all its windings, but ha\ing to 
carry all my provisions, blankets, &c., on my back, by which 
means long vovages were utU-rly impracticable, and finding from 
the time consumed in this mode of exploration, and from the 
great impediment which the unei'cn and broken-up surface of the 
river presented to our progress, that it would be impossible for 
me to complete the surrey on this plan, I was obliged to adopt 
another. We heard that a numerous bond of the ** distant 
^ucheux were encamped on the upjier {lartuf the Rat river, on 
the VV. side of the mountains, with a plentiful supply of the com- 
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fori* of life, of which wc had hitherto enjojetl lo scanty a share. 
With the twofold motive of‘tracing the Rat river, which as yet 
had been but partially surveyed, crossing the mountain-chain, 
ai^ obtaining some provisions, I resolved to go in quest of them. 
Five of our own people and seven Indi.ins (our four hunters and 
ihrM Loucheuz. who had given us the information) volunteereil 
to join me. Having equip])ed ourselves with ammunition and 
some tobacco for the Indians we czpected to meet, and 15 lb*. of 
pemmican (the usual allowance for one day to one-third of our 
number^, we set out long before dawn, and soon reaching the 
mountauis which were about 10 mile* distant from the river, 
encampetl the first day under a small clump of trees in one 
of the valley* of the first range. The next day a little before 
sunset we reached tljc summit of the middle and highest range. 
We were^ now exposed to the full fury of a storm, from which 
we had hitherto been partly sheltered, but which now swept with 
fearful violence over the dreary, shelterless waste, and exhansteil 
a* we were with hunger, cold, and the fatigue of a hard day’s 
march, we had no alternative but to push on, whatever the 
consequences might be, till we came U» wood After travelling 
all night, about noon we found ourselves at the entrance of a 
shelving valley, which led us lo a deep gorge, evidently the be<l 
of some mountain eoule* Wc scrambled down iu precipitous 
sides, resolving lo follow its course, in the hone that it would lead 
us to wood, where we might encamp; and we had no sooner 
reachetl the bottom, than wc found ourselves in an agreeable 
the temnemiure had, to our sensations, risen more thon 
20 . The walls of the defile were from 400 U> 500 feet high, 
and comjHii^ chiefly of a reddish compact limestone, with part¬ 
ings of dark carbonaceous matter, which at a distance gave it 
the appearance of the slaty structure, reposing upon primitive 

"u I*'* wasS.S.W., but it soon 

c ged to . \ olves, mountain goats, and rein-deer were 

„„ .h, i,;,^ „boye m. but Iwoiul 

the r^b ot our pin.; und. .bat .till more Kcepublc to 
uii, thin clunpi bf W0O.1 liopin to open on the rien-. About an 
hour, walk further on brooubt u. to a fine buniinork of pine. 
<vbe« we ; and, la .Mn a. the fire wa. kindled, and 

our fnnen IimU thawed, we laj down to .leep with feeline, 
which few of us can crer forget. * ® 

Haring coated our face, with peav, .. a defence apunat the 
raw tor, we uarted alert ami frerfi from our niehf. ren.» After 
a daj of pleatont trarclling, enlivened hr an . niinate.rchi^^tor 
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the rein-deer, which were often met with in large herds, we en- 
campetl near a bend of the Rat river, in lat C6* SO', and long. 138* 
W., in a low level country about miles beyond the mountains. 
Ne.xt day, a hard march of fifteen hours in a S.W. direction, 
brought us to the Indian camp above the Portage, where wc 
were received with unbounded hospitality. 

It being necessary to wait a few days here till such of the 
party as were out hunting should return, I spent the interval in 
tracing the course of the mountains to the southward and examin¬ 
ing their geological structure. On my return 1 found the party 
ready to start. After s^ing them fairly on their way under the 
direction of our own people, I left them to pursue their route at 
leisure, and, selecting two of the most active of the Loucheux, 1 
proceeded upwards luong the mountains, in order to satisfy my¬ 
self fully of the continuity of the chain, and crossing them near 
one of the points to which I had carried my survey from the other 
side, 1 followed the river down to the fort, where 1 arrived in 
time to receive our friends whom we hod left behind. 

As soon os the Indians hod gone, being necessarily confined to 
the house fur some time until my wounds had healed, 1 emplovixl 
myself in finishing the chart of the Rat river. For the interstitial 
data I was here, ns before, in the case of the Peel, indebtetl to 
the notes of Mr. Bell. Dease*s branch, which, from want of time, 
I was unable to follow U> the sea, flows, according to the in¬ 
formation of the Indians, through a low level country, well 
Avooded with spruce firs, arwl frequented by moose and rein doer, 
and I have little iloubt it is the same with a river observed by 
Messrs. Deasc and Simpson, to flow into the most westerly channel 
of the Mackenzie, a little before it joins the sea. 

On the 15th of April I left Peel river, along with four men, 
and crossing the country with the view of falling upon some part 
«>f Rod River, 1 traced it for about 20 miles to its junction 
with the Mackenzie. It is about a quarter of a mile wide where 
I saw it, and rises, according to the Indians, in the mountains, 
and flows through a district similar to that which borders the 
Peel. 

1 he cold during the months of January and February was in¬ 
tense ; the thermometer ranging between d0° and 67® minus. 

Natural Hilary .—^The valuable writings of Dr. Richanlson 
Imve so amply illustrated the natural histon* of the arcfic regions, 
as Uj render it unnecessary for me to dwell at any great length 
upon the productions of the district laid open by our expedition, 
and indeed such was the harassing nature of my duties, tliat, rich 
as on unexplored country always is in objects of interest to the 
Mturalist, 1 could spare but very little time to such invcstigatiiins. 
It is generally admitted, os a botanical axiom, that the more di- 
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TervifiMl the surface of any country is, the richer, ccrterit paribus, 
w]!) be its ** Flora,” and to* this greneral principle the region 
through which the Peel flows furnishes no exception. At its 
mouth, as 1 have already observed, the vegetation is spare and 
scanty, but at a short distance up, as soon as we reach the shelter 
of the mountains, it breaks out into a luxuriance unknown on the 
Mackenzie in the same latitude. The Pinus alba, Populus 
trepida et balsamifera, the latter of which aflects the drier situa¬ 
tions, Alnus glutinosa. a few salices, and a rank growth of dif¬ 
ferent herbaceous plants, clothe the banks to a distance of from 
4 to 6 miles on each side. Someu'hat higher up we meet with 
the Bctula glandulosa, Pinus microcarpa, ami J uniperas prostmta. 
These constitute the principal arboreous planu to be met with, 
and they may be found in variable proportion, fringing the river 
for about two-thirds of its course. Above this, wood becomes 
s^rce. Saxifragas, lichens, and other rupestrine plants, and 
different kimls of moss in the swampy districts, constituting the 

E re^Tiiling vegetation; while the lofty rocks, among which the river 
ere sweeps, arc almost entirely destitute of anv covering. The 
Betula papyracea and Pinus Ranksiana are said to occur in the 
dry valle)^ among the mountains, but I never met with either of 
these trees myself, ami 1 am disposed to regard their existence as 
extremely doubtful. 1 he Pinus alba is the king of the arctic 
forest, it grows to a considerable lieight for so high a latitude. 
One which we felle<l for the buildings measured 70 feet in height 
and 3 feet 3 inches in diameter at the base. It forms a con- 
spicm.us ormunent to the borders of the river and the larger lakes, 
but never extends to any p-eat distance inland. The alder is 
generally found acoumponying it, forming a dense underwood, 
while the soil itself is gcne^ly covered with moss, studded, in 
fa>Durable seasons, with vaccinium and Rubus chamiemorus, which 
grows in immense quantities. Towards the mouth of the river 
the surfa« is generally usurped by Hippuris vulgaris, or a coarse 
gras^ Reymid die locidity of the Pinus alba the prevailing 
tree it a stunted Pinus microcarpa. thinly streweil over the coun- 
which scarcely supports anything else but mosses .and lichens 
I his u the general description of the unbroken flat which extendi 
to the west of Uie Rocky .Klounuins. These few obsenations will 
«rve to give a ^eral idea of the botanical features of the country 

the mptogamic botanv, the lack of 

the ne^ry time and opportunities, and, above all. the want of 
the indupensable requisites of paper for forming a collection a 
m|CT^pe. and a caulogue to which the species might be re“ 
put It out of my'iHiwer to enter into more minute investi- 

The «>ology of Arctic America is *> well known, and the 
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fauna nf Peel tivtrj richer though it be in Jegree^ differs so 
little iu kind froiin that of the’ueigbbounng district of the 
MackenKb* ns to render it unnecessary for me to enter into anj 
details upon this subjects The rocky niountfun riinge which 
farther to the S. eserciscs so marked an inflyenco on the geo¬ 
graphical dbtribuiion of animals, seems hereto lose its distinctive 
chamclcr t nil the animals found on the £. side being met with 
iu equalj. if not greater, abundance on the W. From this remark, 
bowev'er, the moose-decr {CemtJ alcoj) is to be excepted. As 
far AS my own obsen'ation and mfbraialion went, they are not 
found beyond the mount ulna, which may thus be considered the 
western limit of their range. The mounlains themselves are 
principally inhabited by die grizrly iMfaTt the common wolf, the 
ovis niontana, and capra Americana of Richardson. The musk¬ 
ox is said to occur in the country to the W* of the Rut river* 
These are the only peculiarities which seem to call for notice 
under this head. 

On the subject of geology, I have little to add to the incidentA] 
remarks 1 have already made* The soil of the lower part of the 
valley through which the Peel flows Is generally am nlluvium 
derive<! from the tmnual overflowings; and from the accessioins it 
yearly receiv'cs from this source, it has attained in some places to 
a considerable thickness. On penetrating this we come to a 
diluvium, oonlaining gravel and small boulders, which becomes 
the subsoil immediately underlying the thin vegetable covering 
■of decayed mtiss. &:c., wherever the inundatiOTU buve not reached. 
Higher up, thick beds of aluminous shale occur, and the soil is 
in many places strongly impreguatetl with alum* A bill by the 
river side, a little below where it emerges from the mountains, 
was found to be so rich in this mtoeral, that it obtained the najue 
of " Alum Hill.’” Several verj' pure crystali were picked op on 
its tides. Alternating with the shale we sometimes flnd: thin 
strata of brown coal, a formation which seemi to be extensively 
distributed over tdl the country N, of Slave Lake. A loose rcil 
sandstone prci^ails in the district VV*nf the Peel, and Is apparently 
the general underlying rock to these aupcrflclal deposits. It first 
appears a few miles above the Fort, where a thin belt is observed 
to run across from the Narrows’^ of the Mackena^c, cropping 
out occasionally os it approaches the mountAins. and forming an 
unrlulatlng ridge cf low hills. Most of the elevutions which 
occur on the W* side of the river are due to the faults or other 
hical dispIueemcuLs of this formation. To this succeeds a lime¬ 
stone deposit. The line of junction of the two rocks can be dis¬ 
tinctly traced at I he Ts' arrows, and also in some situations In the 
mountains where the limestone is observftl to crop out from 
under the Bandstonc, crowning some of the higher ridges. The 
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puiitry 1«ltt een iho ino rivi^rs, iljoaglifcnt^illj low ^ud ^wampv, 
u ocauionflljy interecclcd by ftin^os of bill* ttbich arc appoiciiily 
• low spur* from the tUfigbbouriag mountains. Wtih regard U> thi 
Kocky slouiitains thcmselveg. ibose great geological patsutsof ihc 
no\v coutinent, ai^ ihc great nioiliHei* of its djjnate, ibelr geO’ 
Jopral structure i» here of a very simple type. Obevioff hlo^hlv 
uuiforin laws of arnuigement, they arc in a great njensure‘free 
Irom those luiemiptioiis winch occur in the more complicatftl 
iimuoifuii grtups of Europe, whi>sc irregdar and often V>nira^ 
diciory structures, nrii^ng from the nuiucrous cross chfuns whkb 
mtcrsecl each otimr, it Ls frcquetitly climcult, as has been often 
ulwerveri to reconcile or explain. Opposite ibo Fort, the range 
to a coiitj^atlvdy instgnifioint eknaiiol 
few of the peaks rising above GOO or TOO feet in heigliL The 
irhnimJirmevcr continues decided and unliroken till i{ is intcr- 

continuity U suddenly arrested. 

m (,.co«of imncM, ilis inferior ridges consi.tia. genc- 

riri^ftro'';rT“ V""'^ f“eg«l appramorr i 

ming often m nbrupi prccipiloua criigs. nnd presenting ,i,n 

gtrnrml dtaractnultc fcaiuic* of a pnniilive district, f^ieiss 
Ventte, grcjttacltr., ond slats, and intic rarely g™V,c ^urri^ 
into ''"t'ei’Miic relations, and iinpVrt-epiibtv incrElnB 

o^f ^ "liich'sandstone 

I L^' [ '^1 H>e tiglier ranges arc gmendlv' 

Werecd.a b'le in olUcr mstanecs, Ibe ejamplcnif wtfch loul- 

prcscnli a rctnarltable contrast to tbe wcilern “P«‘ 

rjon, dro barren flat wbicrrelTcbZ "in ^ 

Ibeir steep, castellated nanji, contrast slrettlk- ^,7 .0 “"i 

appruatbcs of lower hilt*, avi troiagiy wnh ibe graduateil 

of tlio range. X <-^>1^-1 nn tbe other si,to 

fornialions iiredominalo on this s^o^tim^.f "b'oTt^ 

«l«*ng grej-waeke „nd greenitone: nneiss imd ? 

met «iih in tbe loner part of ibe ' 

obuiulani u wc advance to the S become more 

rrc.»iliugnrimUiver«^k to bo ihe 

uitorruptiJ chains of 
pnjvo to be abortive raxiBcs, and what I* 1 

Ecncmlly speaking, attain a higher cJm atbn H ^ remark, ihcse, 
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The j^eatest number of ran«:e* which I obsenred were 10, and 
these, so to speak, die away, the outer ranges on both sides send- , 
ing off spurs, not always easily referable to their originals, till 
they reach the Rat river, when they are reduced to fite. Here 
the continuity of this remarkable chain of mountains may be said 
to end. Reyond this limit we find them forming straggling 
i^einilar ridges and solitary peaks, without parallelism or con¬ 
tinuity, though when viewed from a distance the whole mass may be 
seen trending towards the coast and still presen'ing a connected 
outline. The succession of strata from secondary to primitive, 
which I have described to be from \V. to E., appears to be the 
reverse of that observed by James, Douglas, others, in the 
more southerly sections of the range, while at the same time they 
agree in characterizing the eastern aspect as abrupt and pre¬ 
cipitous. The high sandstone walls which they speak of os oc¬ 
curring on this side I did not meet with, though it is highly pro¬ 
bable that the underlying rock in the neighbourhood of the Rat 
river Is of this mateml. The season at which 1 visited this part 
of the country was very unfavourable for geological investigations, 
an<l the deep covering of snow, which lay everywhere on the 
gn>und, prevented me from profiting by any natural sections which 
might exist in the district, so that 1 was unable to satisfy myself 
how far this conjecture might prove true. The result of my 
cursory’ observations I have already given in a former page when 
speaking of the Rat river. 

• I liave designedly omitted any detailed account of the Indians 
of this quarter, as the many interesting anthropological questions 
which would arise out of this subject would lead me beyond the 
limits which 1 have prescribed for myself in this short sketch, 
and would besides be anticipating what I mean shortly to lay be¬ 
fore the public in another form. Being myself a native of the 
country, and familiar with the languages oiul customs of most of 
the Iirdian tribes, on the E. side of the mountains at least, 1 am 
not without hopes that I shall be able to odd somewhat to the 
slender stock of facts which seems to be possessetl bv many of the 
writers on the subject of the aboriginal populaliun of America. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


I .—of a Letter from Mr. Jons Duscas to the LihraTtun 
of itie RqwI Geo^raphiml Society- Dated AnnaraalK^Cj De¬ 
cember 7tUj. J844, 

I iiAvi: mi yet ttarted on my journey to Coocnatito. owing to tbe 
ansettleil state of the Atbantec country^ which is at present nt war 
Wihh one of the kingdoms to the N.E. The Ashaniecs bare, how- 
ever, returned, as they *aj, vlctorions, w hich is very doubtful— 
haring loat on iruEncnse number of men. AnoibcT obstacle has 
aJso prercated my journey, which ianot yet removed. A wotinnii, 
belonging to a Irving party of Ashanteea, return] ng from the 
coait, while yet lu the Fantee crmniry, was attacked anil robbed, 
and, it is said, murdered; the culprit was immediaLely appre- 
hended, and carried to Cape Cuast, u’bere lie now awaits his trial. 
The King of Aaliantce, from the above cause, baa closed the road 
and the tratle at the same time, until the affoiT is ndjuited, 'Hicre 
were strong rumours of a war be vug the consequence, happily 
without foundation, and I have strong hopes of the road being 
again open, ere long, to trade. Governor Hill kindly wrote® 
IcEirr to the king at Cogmasie, demanding to know whether ho 
would permit me to pass through bis country to the Kong inoun- 
talus, and through Mr. Chapman, the resident mkjilonary at 
Cooiiiosie, whom I met some days ago a short distance in the 
Lnicrior, 1 am enabled to give you tbeking’^s reply. It was to the 
effect tluvt “ he would be very happy to see me Vo Coomasie; be 
had heard of my utleiiiioo of vidtiiig him, and would gladly afford 
me erery proicclian whilst in hIs kingdom but Mr, Chapman 
seemi to doubt whether, au nccount uf the late war, the king 
woukl allow me to go further, and considers U would be umtde to 
^ so under such auspices. I am deiennined Ui force a passage 
in same way or other, as far ns the Kong moumains, if 1 fmd that 
the king objects; In which case 1 intend to make a large canoe, 
and proceed up the river % olla. 

This river is of much more importance than » eenemlW sup¬ 
plied. I have made many inquiries respecting it, and from what 
\ cfut learn nothing pertain is known, either of its position or 
magnitude, beyond its embouchure; so that a survey of n may 
prove of great *tlvantage to the mercaniile world, I intend to fit 
my canoe with revolving jviuldles, which have much greater power 
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than the common paddle, at 1 take.as few men as possible. My 
health, thank G<k 1, is as pood as crer it was in England, although , 
I hare tried my constitution much of late, getting wet, and some¬ 
times sleeping in the open air. I can stand tlie heat better Ujm 
roost of the nati^'es; with the thermometer at 115* Fahrenheit in 
the sun, and 95* in the shade, 1 have often walked the whole 
day, accompanied by some native merchants, who, though carried 
in a basket and covered by an umbrella, can hardly stand the heat 
The real truth is, I cannot afford to ride, and when asked by the 
merchants the reason I walk—they declaring I will kill myself— 

I have always a good excuse, not wishing to disclose my poverty, 
by saying, none of the people can carry me, which is certainly 
the fact, as Mr. Hutton, intending on one occasion to treat me to 
a ride in a basket, could not find carriers strung enough in all 
Cape Const. 

I have little to add in the shape of new's, but as 1 am well aware 
yon take a great interest in anything that concerns my proceed¬ 
ings, 1 will give you, in as few wur^ os possible, an account of 
one day’s journey of last week. 

Lkcfmber 1st.—Started from Amiamaboe,accompanied by Mr. 
Cobold and Mr. S. Brew, the former an English, the latter a 
native merchant; we soon reached a small town, 1 mile E. by 
compass from Annamaboe. Having been introduced to the king, 
who received us very graciously, we proceeded on our journey 
along a very narrow path amongst rocks and bushes; the paths 
are generally so narrow as only to admit one foot in width, so that 
we were compelled to walk pigeon-like, ^/fre over Jive; we at 
length reached the beach, and, it being high water, we had to 
travel on the loose dry sand, which, with the thermometer at 115^ 
of Fahrenheit, is fatiguing beyond conception. Continuing 2 
miles along this sandy l>each, magnetic E. (the compass varies 
here nearly two points, but I take all my bearings magnetically), 
the path turns to the left, in a N.E. direction through the bush, 
passing through a Dutch tow n called ** Small Cramantine,** a 
town of considerable size, and which was formerly a place of great 
trade. The remains of a strong Dutch fort are still standing, 
the outer wall of which, with the exception of the S.W. comer 
batteiy, is in g(X>d condition. There are still a number of guns 
of large calibre in the fort: the inner court is entirely overgrown 
with bushes and trees. This fort is better situated than either 
Cape Coast or Annamaboe. It is built on a small but steep 
rock close to the sea. Facing the sea the rock is about 300 feet 
high, and nearly per|>endicular, it is thtyeforc perfectly unap¬ 
proachable in that quarter; the land side being also very steep, 
the fort might, with a properly maintained garrison, defy any at¬ 
tack from the natives, however numerous. The place l^ing de- 
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scrtcKli the js iransfi'rt&l to .Aimainabue, Xhe streets, or 
^ passages Ijctueen the houses, are almost impassable lo Euru]>enns; 
the houses hci(]^ bmk on rock, arul ibt earth, haring worn away, 
it is ncecssarjf somctiines to dimh anil sometUDes lo descend, "i'he 
natives ore a very iudolcm and Ijuev race, and. ivheu asked the rea- 
fc>ii for not makings their stroecs levcli, reply that ''they will do it 
i/you will pay them;'" they arc ttlthal a very kind people. 

After passing through the place tunl rounding the fort, the 
rugged path again takes a S. E. direction to the beach. After 
fatiguiiig inilf^ along the sand, ivc jaignin bore Ut the left, a!^{^end- 
iiig a steep liill of 3t)0 feel in heiglit., on. the surnmit of which a 
large totvn is situated, named also Cranianliiic* Wc balteil in 
the inarkct'jilacc, Uiulcr a tree, for felresliment, surrounded by a 
great number of the natives, ilr. Brew liad a musical boi, u hich 
created among them great astonishtnenl, I u aa shomi o place in 
the town where, 1 was told, a child had livetl ever since the bc^ 
gi Uniug of the w i irld. 1 1 had never grown any larger nor ecttcit 
any thing, nud was still olive. This gross su|)ersliljiun ivos firmly 
believed m by Mr. Brew. On my rcmoustrating with him, he 
1 cc arei it tu be true, as botEi himself and Liis lather liad seen 
It. 1 deteririmcd to convSnrn him <jf the absurditv of this story. 

I therefore sont for the old hog, or fetish woinau. who Inul charge 
r-f this little block Adam, and begged a sight of him. She re¬ 
marked, he WM not tiuiic prepared to receive visitors, but would 
shortly ^ ready to meet the a hite men. In the mean lime she 
would ^.v US ag,c«t curi<Mil,. We were llien led imo uee u( 
Uie feiifb houses, and shown part of the hollow trunk of a dccavcd 
palm-tree, covered all over with white spots. '1 he fetish woman 
stated I bat this tree had been thrown down from Heaven as a 
prcMni to her, and she, as well as ihc rest of the people, alwjiys 
made fntish to it. [ endeavoured to i>ersunde the peoide of its 

I. ^" theeld duaie. ihring in my 

ua^wel, now „„ e4,i»g grout^lyTerk!.;, 

uwey calW out .vt.ie „,.W. folUl, .lick. UoL un ™J w n™° 

II. ai when ? “■'« ctoso lo eoch other, 

nnedared enter Ihc yntj until*onnol be wen. No 
»■ ehe «id her felLh w™ST 

We Utc rienld »M ier 1 7 ■™. “‘Bhl tnler ho- 

6 Mgncn. 1 irajdetermiocd toeijraelhijahltlid 
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suprrstiiEn'n^ nnd entered the in defininee of nit llirents nntl 
eiHrenlies, I exArninctl ilie dncllmg' of this iitlle wonder, but, 
foil ml it IbnAntlesswitb the eitceplir>n of a fewcomipeflesiyhich had ' 
there taken up their abode. The old |a<lj waa very much incenseil 
nt my espostirc Eind declared len^eanec against me, at which I 
only Jaugihctl. Mr. Brew wni much cilmmed, aUhou^h when in 
the house he trembled for mj safely. 

Descending the hill eastwarth after proceeding a mile in the 
bush, wen^rain reached thcsnndj heach, and after 4 miles fatiguing 
march tlitmigh sun and s.'ind we arriveil at a town Ci^lledOuro, or 
Salt Pond (i:^ak Pond bears from Annamaboe E, 5= towards N 
iinmed, no doubt, from a sah lake which divides the (own. ft is 
a very inicresting little tO'W'n, and the people more obliging and 
h<ispiiah3e than at any of the other towns I have yet visited. A 
high Sand-bank alone diodes the lake from ihe sea, wbich fre¬ 
quently breaks in. Theevoporntion from the excessive heat is so 
flTf.yt that the lake is eiecasively salt, especially at this dry seasiu}, 
I’revions to the Asbantces deal roving the town, salt collected from 
tins lake wjis the chief iratle. I'lelwcen the town and the sea is rt 
licnntifuI plantation of cnoua-nut trees, all in full fruit, the water 
fniin which is dclighifully cool even in the hottest weather, i 
walked round the town alone {my ctimpanions, although carried 
all the way, Ixfing quite m ercorne w ith the heat) j after which 
rve went to the mission-house, where we got the use of a table lo 
dine upon. There is m minister, but a very welkeiluoaled young 
"man Icadies a school; he rcceiveil us w'ith great kindness and at^ 
tention, Ihe water here is very bad; the only water at all drink- 
able is obtained from boles dug in the sand. After dinner my 
tompanioos, complaining of illness, prop<i$ei:l two hours rest, I 
therefore went round the town with my gun and shot same birtls. 

1 fancied I hatl not seen any of the ^me species Iwforc, but on 
eiamination I found that ihU species change colour twice in the 
y ear, from grey, or yel low* to a jet blatrk. C reat num bers of birtls 
in this country entirely chuige tbeir colour. 

About 2 o clock we w’ere again on the inarch for the river 
Ainissn, which bears nearly H, keeping still along the beach* 
the tide had ntjw ebbed, so that walking on the moist sand we 
^d a firm fixitEng. rendering this part of the journey much easier. 
Proceeding abutit 2 mile« w e reached a small eroom, or village, near 
which was another small salt lake. Here t obsened two natives 
eagerly engaged in cutting up what 1 imagtneil to lie the carcass 
of an ox, but which lurued out to be a large blue shark. They 
were preparing it in pieces for the market. I find It is a choice 
fish with them. Conlinuing a mile further w'c reached the Ainissa, 
which, at this lime of the tide, was very shallow and easily forded. 
My fellow travellers were carriedi across, and sent a canon to bfiog 
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me over nl«o. We then marc^etl into the town of Amissa, which 
, is only *200 yards in the bush from the lake. The king, a very 
good old man, now met us, and directed a house of sevefal apart¬ 
ments to be cleared for our reception. When I say cleared, I 
mean swept out and cleaned, as in country villages they have gene¬ 
rally no mure furniture than a few rush mats, rudely made stools, 
and^ earthen pots. They have no spoons, even eating soup w'ith 
their fingers. I walked round the town, and afterw’ards took a 
bath in the ris'cr. Supper being prepared, we invited the old 
king to come and take a glass of grog with us; he came, accom- 
j^ied by n few of his caboreers and principal men, and enjoyed 
himself. During the evening, however, one of our friends got 
rather a little too much hollands, and, losing his equilibrium, 
overtnmetl the light. The old king, fancying some premeditated 
attack, grasped me tightly round the waist, begging for protection, 
j soon nrocured a light from some lucifer matches, nnif then 
found all the cabareers had fled. The people arc g^eat cowards 
except among themselves. Bidding his Majesty good night, we 
lay down to rest, but as it turned out only to scratch. Wo were 
besieged by myTia<ls, and about 3 o'clock our garrison surren¬ 
dered. VVe then irictl the open air, but found that still worse; 
upon which my fellow-travellers resolved upon a retreat, but as I 
hail come so far to see the Am'issa, I was determined to remain. 

I again lay down ouUide the house, placing my gun netkr my 
head, and ^n fell wleep. I was awoke by something moving 
iny cap; raising my^lf up I observeil apparently a very large dog;- 

i^rcat violence%rain*t 

another hut, but being obligetl to pas* me again, I perceived him 
to an irnmer^ wolf, or what the natives call a pamkoo. 

About 7 o clock the old king visited me to know how we had 
^pt. 1 he poor old roan ^med very sorry when he found all 

bZkS but, having 

sunt 3 mile*. The old king accompanied me out of the town 
o put me in the right path, giving me many a hearty inviution to 
pajjum another viut. 1 now emssed another arm ofTe A^isI^ 
close to Arsafab. On entenng the villaire I wn* tn*i i 
«lQcat«l Africp. .howu for * T""* 

H. kio.U, g... n.e A. „«tf hi. b.^ u, 

I commonwU m, worn .long the b«rh {? 

Intern VC 17 loiUomF iMrcb. wd there re.’led ^ 1 ’“'* 

the following da, retur^ to Ani»m»boo. *“ ““ 

A lenou. .ffiiir hu jiul occurred at Daniah Aec Ti, 
reiM aummoned one of the nalire chieftTr ^ 
settle palaver Previnn* in • *^7**** come to Accra to 

l~»rcr. Pretioua to entenng the fort, tho chief Mopped 
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to have palaver with the inhabitants, and a warm altercation 
ensued; on wliicb the chief and his* people said they would return 
home without coming to a settlement. They, however, only re¬ 
turned to arm themselves with muskets, and then commenc^ an 
attack upon the people, killing a considerable number, after which 
they made a quick retreat. The townspeople, recovering them¬ 
selves, went in pursuit, and made a desperate attack in return: 30 
beads were brought back into the Danish fort, among which was 
the head of the chief. Danish Accra is at present in a very un¬ 
settled slate. It is reported that the governor intends to march 
some distance into the interior to chastise the natives. 

1 was yesterday summoned to the fort at Annamaboe to be pre¬ 
sent at the palaver of the principal messenger of the King of .Ash- 
antee, respecting my passing through his country. 1 obtained no 
satisfactory reply from him, as he possesses, like all his country¬ 
men, a considerable degree of low cunning. He stated the kinf^t 
objection to my proceeding beyond Ashantee to be merely a doubt 
for my safety; but this is. of course, only an excuse. The soldier, 
whom the governor dispatched with bis letter to the king respect¬ 
ing me, being sent for, candidly confessed that the king, in the 
first instance, dictated a letter, stating his great satisfaction at the 
idea of my paying him a ^isit, and extiressed his r(;aiUness to for¬ 
ward me to the Kong mountains. Having left Coomasic and 
procecdeil on bis return for two da>’s, a messenger overtook him, 
saying the king bad forgotten something; he therefore went back; 
■the letter was demanded and tom to pieces, and another written, 
expressing his pleasure to sec me in Coomasie; but that he could 
not pcmiit me to proceed beyond, until the affair of the munler, 
before mentionctl, had l>een settled to his satisfaction, or the man 
delivered to the Ashantees. Of course this cannot be complied 
with, as the alleged murder was committed in the Fantcc country ; 
but it appears there are very strong doubts of any murder at ^l 
having b^n committed. 

13/A.—My old ship the Prometheus has already taken two very 
fine slaven, and, within the last two months, the Penelope has also 
taken two; three more having escaped. She hail five in sight at 
the same time. I am now arranging for my expedition up the 
\ olta, and must therefore conclude with every feeling of respect. 


U *—On the lower Course of the Dnieper; being an extract of a 
Letter from Prof. Henry Malden to the rreeident of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

1 SHALL be happy to give you such information as I can upon the 
subject of Hcr^otus's description of the parts of Scythia E. of 
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the Il«rpthcn<5 j but I nm afraia tliot ht* rrulente U ml tmd 
cijuagii Id irarmnt ui [□ dniflin^ any certain con<lusii»ii wkli 
■ r«iwl lo Uic ancient stale of the ftiasi. However* it U^tlie result 
ol Jii>’ eijwncnco in many sifnilai- maea* ihal it is jsorth while Id 
ffi amine sir idly what rtn ondeni author says, in order to nreveut 
more frani lietug ascribed lo him thim lie really df>ea say- 

id er^oiui gives a niitiule account of Scythia aq.l the'Scythiajis 
imrtly from his Donation, partly from enquiries ii^litutctf 
in the connlry^ itself (b, iv, chaps- IG. 24, 76}. It is cS im- 
pli«i m Ills narrative that he had been at OJbin, the great Hrceh 

^ Tad at omutif(chops.Ts, 

nrollhlv he would 

S^vSnlTe ‘he ancient method of 

u ack ..ea, muthing at many iniermeduite points- He shows a 
full and ncetiroie knowledge of ihe lower jt.ri of the T}nn2^Ld 

ilhle th^bcUdl t ^'3^30)- It is nut pro, 

. 1.1 ’ . *'■ "“te way up tbe river, nnd jt is uhservnii r> 

Xl" ;r 2 r ‘"l™ ^ ^ ^ hnoivlod^^ 

. VFujcn be mcntiena in h i ’T't 

l..a b«„ on ij bankiof the D2«2r"2®82\‘'''‘‘ 2 ’’’'^’ ' 

shows it still mure elcnriy fc 11^ ft k lx T f 
OJhia was his head ^ litely, however, that 

ijoihfrcm the suncriorTm^ <lunng his re«arehes in Scvthiii, 
making it his sia!rio--™iir[n''"l*^ 

Uibrsfebap 17Tr“ror^ ' of the Scythian 

..f rL Lr r22',Lo 2.“V2k “- “ 

met. Hi. iloMTiptioi, of tlic *'t'^ wj.go rfotrrj tin 

«*mi liko llicdewrimiooVfTp ’’“'"P.®'' lHorjttljei.es, tliap. 03) 

betr.vened«r2Zi;2*2nT2k'‘"ri' "■“ 

Butiliere is no indieoikn of L!s^ ,2^'w^'n ‘ 
ihcnfs, dot of his having ciomcU the Borys^ 

mouth. Up mentions the coast eastward wf Its 

*how tJiai he bad sceri'!^ n manner as to 

not lo Lave known l^t Ihc *'"“* 

-oj ^.lodgo or tko i.V;:2or2.rei:-:"'t”rp.''9n: 
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Com pares the shape of Tniirica, c>t the Crimea, to that of the 
extieoiilj^ of Auicti ending aiSuntlim* njiil to iho Japygian pro- 
tnontor^', or pari of Apulia cut dU bv a line drawn from, Brun- 
to Tarcolurn. So tbat it 1$ evident tliat be conceived it 
to be mcrclf a wctlgo-abaped pmjcciiuD, n corner of Scjlbia. 
whicb (niih tbe exceptiiin of this projectioo) be conceived to hdivc 
a Awf/i coast on the Euxinc and an cad coast on the Mirotls, or 
Sea of AsEoff die g'encral directlonB of these lines of coast at 

right angles to each Other (chaps. 99 nnd 101). The belief which 
the Greeks hnd^ Ime or falscj iliat the Tauri sncriiicctl to their 
gods nil strangers who landed on Lhcif coasts, would tend very 
much to prevent vo>-agea of discovery or traile In dnriie parts. 
Where Hennlotus speaks of “ the Rugged Chersonesus/' or pen- 
ins uU, as he does in chap. 99 and elsewhcrCi ho menus not the 
whole Crimea, but only the smaller eastern peninsula ending at 
Kurtch and Jemcalc, He speaks of hv trench cut acruss the 
entrance tu it from the Taiiric mountains to the Mneotls. which 
must have been in longitude 35^, if he ever visited the Cim¬ 
merian Bosporas^ of w'hich I do not romember any sufficient 
mdicniion^ he prnliably got at it by n different rouie/and not in 
Ills Scythian travels. It is likely that the Greek traders to the 
Bosporus kept along the northern coast of Asia Minor to the 
poinl from which they could make the shortest passage nemss 
to the S.E. onaslof the Crimea, and so along the coast to tho 
BiisporuB. 

, This is rather a lung preamble; but 1 wish to show that, 
although llermluus visited Scythia, he docs not describe the 
part of die coast East of tlie Eorysthence from his nwn obscr- 
volion, hut on the authority of native Scythians and the Greek 
traders, 

Herodotus then, after speaking of the great number of rivers 
in ScyihiQt says that he will meulten by uumc those only of them 
ivhk-h are commonly spoken of, and whieh are accessible to 
vessels from the sea;^‘ and then he enumerates the Ister with its 
Jive mouths, and the Tyras, the Hypauis, the Borvstheues, the 
Banticaiws. the Hypacyris, the Gerrhua, and the Tanaia (chap. 
d7). Now there is no clouht or dijficulty in ideniifying the 
'J'yras, Hyponb, atyj Borysthcnes. with the Dniester, Boug, and 
Dnieper, and, the Tanois with the Dun. The tUfficuUy is, what 
tve arc to understand by the Panticapes, the llypacjTU* and the 
(ierrhus. 

VVemurt observe, first, that Herodotus makes them all fall 
into the Ivuxine, and not into the Aln^otis. He describes them 
thus more pariieulnrly" The Panticapes flows from the north 
and nut of a kke.^ I’he Agricultural Seylhians inlmbit the cuun- 
try beiiTcen this river ami the Borystbencs. It flow's out into the 
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itmdai counfryt and nftcr [malng' by Lbis, joins ibe Utirysthcnts 
(diap. 54). 

“ The woodpil coniitr}' be has Ijefane df!scTil>cd ns the region 
next above ihc len-coast lo ihe ett^ of the Poryaibenes (chnp. 
18) ; and in chap, 7G he ilescnbcfl ii more pnrlicularly as parallel 
to the Race'Cfmrse of Achilles (Kosn Teiidra aiid Kosa Djaril- 
gatcb)H^ *' The Agfinikuml Scyihifins/’ also, lie has Iwfofc de¬ 
scribed ns living E.of the Botysthenes, their country stretching 
eleven days' sail up the river (in nnotber passage, rliap. 53, he 
says ** ten <iays' saiJ,’^ but there perhaps he is speaking of a voyage 
rftfiCTj the river j or one tiny may he allowed for the breadth of 
the wiioded country)—nnd extending three days’joomey toward* 
ilw? E., and reaching to the river Pnnticapes {chap. 18). 

Of the Hypai-yrit he says, that it issues from a Jake, and flows 
llinough the middle of the Pastord Scythians, and falls inio the 
«a by the city Carcinitis, cutting off on the right the wooded dis^ 
trict ajid the Race-course of Achilles (chap. 50)* The Cardriite 
Oulf was the CJreek name of the Gulf of Perekop. Of itie Pas¬ 
toral Scythians Herodotus has said before that they live to the 
E, of the Agriculttiral Scythians, beyond the river Panticapi>s* 
a^l spread to the E* fourteen ilnj*' journey, over m country bare 
of trees extending to the river Gerrhus (chap. 19), These two 
stream,, the Pnntirapea ami the Hynaevris, do not seem to be 
dosmWl as being of such a magnitude, that their disapnearance 
in such a region wnuhl |je very tvondcrful j and, moreover, I oh- 
“7® tomlcm map a small stream jiasring by n village 

c^leci kalaoichak, on the road liotween Kherson and'Perekop, 

which m Ihe positiDn of its mouth nnswers very well to the 
JlypacyTis. ^ 

The'de^ptioti of the Gerrhus is the part which open* a field 
for s^ulation. First, however, as to a plttce or nyfion calk-d 
Gerrhus, HerwIotiM says, m hia description of the I^rv*lheuc* 
(ebsp, o4): ‘ As far, then, &s iho ptaee (or region) called 

theRortulhetics 

rb^rr'..! 'Hi..,,, rru,„ ,h<, n,; tm „Ik„c Ibi, poim, 

W I r nallons It Hows nn one in able to toll." [ 
kite untirriioeii the nortl -firtg," Uccnono, alib„o,h nil the 
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nos tiAvigablej adcI cad have known notbing' of tbo catamcls. 1 
bni'o no inforraatiun. napecl'ing tlic Tapulitjr of ihe ftlrtjain of ilie 
Dnieper, snd shall be glad if you can tell me iiaratc.* ft is clear 
that Herodotus ranraived the Horysthenea to be nnvi^ble np lo 
the point which he n^ines, anddcMM not osc the eipression, *' forty 
days’ sail,” merely as a measure of distance i for in another paS’ 
sage (chap, 7 1) he sayi, " The place of sepulture of the Scythian 
kings ia at Gerrhi, the place to which the Britysthcnes is nOTi- 
This last passage is importailt also, inasmuch as it shows 
that the district of w hich he speaks was notable. 

Now with respect to the rt'ccr Gerrhus, what he says is this 
(chap. 56): “ The seventh river, the pver Gerrhus, is jmrted off 
from the Borystbenes at that part of the country up h> which the 
Borysthencs is known: it is parlofl off then, beginning from this 
place, and it Iras the same name as the place itself, Gerrhus.^ But 
as it flows into the sea. it is the common bimndary of the country 
of ibe Pastoral bicythians and that of the Rfnal ^ytbinnt, and it 
disch irges itself into the tl vpacyris.” The word which I have 
translated clearly implies that ho conceived the 

Gerrhus to be an arm of the Borysthenes: and it scemSr by a 
oompnrtsun of his language respecting the H y|umU and the Borys^ 
ihenes, that the latter part of bis descriptiDn means,only that the 
Hypacyris end the Genrhut had a comcnon mouth, or floweil into 
the same estuary. 

In the passages cited before, chaps. 18 and 19, he has said that 
tlic country between the Biitystlienes and the Portticapes, occupied 
by the Agricultural Scytluaiu, is three days’ journey broad j and 
that the cauntiy between ilie Panticnpes ami the Gerrhus* lying 
on ^Kith Sides of the HypacyHs, and occupied by the Pastoral 
Scythians, is fourteen clays' journey broad j thus giving scc cntcen 
days' journey between the Borysthencs and the Gerrhus, reck¬ 
oned above the region called the Wooded Kegiun. Herodotus's 
idea of the country, however false it may be, is oousisLcnt with 
itself. An arm ur moutb of the Borysthencs. brandiiDg off from 
it at a distance of forty days' sail from the sea, might very 
well he seventeen dap’ land-journey distant from it, where both 
streams were approaching the sea. 

A mistaken notion of the generaJ line of the coast is, I think, 
a main cause of the eitaggcrotioii of the distances Ijelwecn the 
fivers. Herodotus seems to have conceived iliai the suiithem 
coast of Scythia, from the northern mouth of the Danube to the 
southern promontory of the Crimea, was nearly in a straight Line. 
He makes an allowance, indeed, for the projection of Taurica 

■ La T Linn Ju oumaiit Tuie kIihi la Kn mtaI 0** die nt 
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(tlic Crimea)^ comccirin^ it. as I said befuro* to be a wodpo^sliappil 
tonicr of the coantp' (and, appaTcnlly* to alTfitcU out tonanls ihc 
S.K.): but Dlbcmrige he lakes the Ime of roast to b6 generally' 
straight^ and esliraalei the tbslanec from tbc Isler to the Mii-fUis 
at ‘lOOO stadia (nbunt 460 miles), whirh agrees tolerably well 
wiih the real length of the windings of the coast (chap^ 100. 
JOI). Neither d oea ho sccin to ha'^'e beeit aw^ore of the great 
curve in the coarse of ihe Dnieper, but speaks of the river as 
flowing frtJin the N. 

There is, however* an inconststennr, nr apparent inconBiatenOT, 
ia two slate men Is of Hertxiotus, whieh desen'es notice* VVlicro 
he reckons the southern boundary of^ihia from the later lo the 
Mantis at 4000 stadia, he also calls it twenty days' jnnmey, ejc- 
pressly reckoning a day's janmey at *200 smdiii; ami he makes 
the Btjrysthencs the middle point^ assigning ten days for the 
journey Iroiii the later to the llorysthenes, and ten dnvs from tin? 
Rorysihcncs to the Umijlh Cdiap. 101)* IVhen he names the 
lioryslhencs* he means specially the trading town f>r port of the 
BorvsUicnitjje, otherwise calletl Olbia, which he has elsewhere 
mentinnml as the middle point of the comi (chap* 17), 'Dms* in 
one passage he iiyikeaenly ten days' journey from the Borysihcncs 
to li^ \jiroliji; in another he makes sev'cnteen day's'journey from 
the Bory^sthenea to the Genhus. which of course is between the 
liorysthenes and the Mpods. It may be answered that, in hisdev 
^nption of the boundaries and extent of Scythia, he uses ihr day’s 
journey ns a fixed measure of length* according lo the rate of 
travelling in Greece; whilst m bis more general descripUon of iho 
™untry he fodowed the reports of travellers lu tbe country itself 
iNodotibl, a Greek day's joumey of 200 stadia, or more than 22 
nnlei. was much more tbm wnukl be acrtmiphshcd by a traveller 
in auricnt Scythia, Specially in „ J„nmey of several successive 
diys* it xs observable that elsewhere, ivlmn Heoxlotus tpeaks 

lolTr high-roads of the vLlnn 

J .10 smdia. He IS speaking, of course, of travelling on foot* 

T « ‘I'Vf ihcii, may be explainer!; and, as 

slnlprncnu arc consistent. The account 
of the &cylbnm tribes between the Hypania and tlie Tanajt whS 
IS nm^ned in chaps* 17—20, is manifestly founded on the very 
same data as the acftmnt of tbe rivers in chL 51^5?! ^ 

lleroiloLuy thought his informers Imstwonhv- nn i i ' * 

sr.. »-TS 

error, niiliout roiuiiJeriAg nhclhrr it u''bo^?Mo‘|) 

-«o l™ enonoou. with ™poc. to to .ETLm.^ 
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Major Hcitodl, in b^i Getigx^pliJ Iferchiloliia* has smg-- 
gealcd %hc hv-pothfiSiB^ that the imci between ike Borjsihenes 
and the Maeoiis was andcAtlj a delta of the river, nnd that the 
Gerrlius was the enstem stream of this delin^ But he supposed 
at the same time that Herodotus w'as mistaken in. believing' that 
the Gerrhus flowed into the Gulf Csrcinitus^ or Gulf of Perekop; 
ami on the autborily of Ptolemy be conceired it to have flowed 
into the Aia’Otia.^ This ts, in fael, rejcxitiiig^ the chief point in 
Herodotiu^s desctipliDn+ Tlie aspect of the country up{>n a good 
map has impressed me strongly wiib the same notion, that it was 
a delta in some geological pcricKl^ and I would throw out the 
speculation, not otdy that the remains of tills della still existed in 
Uic time of Herodotus, but that his Gerrbus was a mouth of the 
BorystberLE> 4 ^ irtill flowing where be says it flowed, into the Gulf of 
Perckop. His description of the "two rivers PaQtlcajies and 
Mypacyris, intermediate between the Borysthenea and fieri bus, 
that is, between two moullis of the Borjstbencs, yet described as 
fliin ing oul of lakes and not out of tbo Burysthenes, Seems lo me 
to ace<ird well with the notion of a rlelia partially ddctl up. If 
the geological state of the district admits this theory as a possible 
uue, then if wc make allow'attce for an exaggeration of the dis- 
Umce between the two ancient mouths of the dver, and of the 
dislnnce of the head of the delta from the sea, the main points 
of Herodulus^s account may Ije received as true. If 1 am not 
mistaken, the eastern bank of the Dnieper continues rovkv some 
way lj<;luw the caUroets. The exaggeration of dtslanee, therefore, 
must have Wen very great, i should be glail to kmjw exactly 
how high up the river the alluvml plain begins, i suppose that 
the g^logical Ulflicultjr will be, not in admitting the existence 
of Or delta, but in admitting its obiiicmtioa within a period so 
recent. * 


If Ibb hypothecs be not ndmlssiblt, I am afraid that nolhln*' 
retnams to be said, except tbal the persons on whose tesiimony 
He^otns relied, mistook the Gulf of Perekop for an estuary like 
the Dmcprovskoi, and imagined the existence of the river supposed 
to fall mto It; mtslaking, also, some branch falling into the 
Diueper for an arm parting from it, 

Prolemy gives ike name of Gerrbus to a river falling into 
the i^a of Ajtof, which h supposed to be ibe modem Molol- 
tbmoia. Bnt it w,l not at all save the credit ot Herodoius 
to make bis Gerrku^ And, in fact, be seems U) bare known 
notkn^ of the coasts of the Mamtk His descriptions of the 
nalioM of the interior, according to the mint probable intcr- 
prciatMit that can be put upon his positions, benrings, and dts- 
lances^ belong Ui tribes lying between the mouth of the Boug and 
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Orenburj^j which seems to have been the limit of his hoowledge.* 
It secnis likelj that the Greek trojclert of Olbia kept np a com- 
tnunicalion so for in a regular and ivtlematic motiner. Hero- 
clotus speaks ofthcScythiaas who made the joprnejto the extreme 
tribe which he mentions^ transacting btisiness in screa languages 
and by means of seven interpreters (clmp» Bat, except in 

this directionj Lit knowledge secons to he ragae ; nod of the coast 
of the MteoUs in particular Le says nothing, except that it was 
occupied by the Royal Sc^tldans. 


111 .—On ths Pht/tical Structure and Arranffement (^t/te lAandi 
of the Indian Atchlfelago. By Mr. W, Earle. 

A TJtAVr^LLEH in the Indian Archipelago soon perceives that 
there Is an easeminl difference in ibe structure of the various 
islmitls. Saline are only modemtelv elevated, with the land 
sloping gently towards the shores and hariug regular soundings 
fw out to sea. Others tigain rise abruptly from an unfathomable 
■lepih, nud contain lofty mountains, some of which are active vol" 
while a third class, K>raprising some of the larger islands, 
as Sumatra rtnd Borneo, are of a mixed character, partaking in. 
part of the peculiarities cif both the uiher*, the limits, however^ of 
the two formations being very distinctly defined. The object of 
this papr IS to pint out an armugement which will present at 
one new the character of the different islands. This aTrangcmcnl 
ns su^csted Itself to me during a personal acquaintonce with 
tbe Indian Archiplngo eitending over a pericl of several yeans, 
ami I feel that had it prcnonsly eilited, it would have very ma¬ 
ter lally assisted me in pursuing the inqairies that I have'lately 
Had occasion make in that pan of the world. 

The conimat which the volpanic islands of the Archinclaeo 
affml when compared with the continent of Australia is vc“y 

.™1 A,.« 1” “Piralc. ihd coMiaJts of 

Asia and Atitlraha. Even before he W lost soundings on the 

SL.™ ^ J loll loiter 

Muliaeni. the lofty mountains of Timor rise up before him As 

h' r' ■''' cbmees' from 

tonk. Mil .. n..,tms on the niifalbom tible se„ wbicil bflund the 
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valctmic ialanils of iho AT<;lij])€lagD, On closer exAmiiiation, lie 
Hods llmt the land of Timor risBS abruptly from the depths of 
the ocean; #ti much so, that from many of the precipices ivhjch * 
overhang the sea, a line of gcenl len^pii will not reach the bottom, 
while the very few spots on which michoroge is to Im; found are 
so close to the shore as to be aitnilable only when the wind blows 
from the land. And to complete the contrast. If the weather is 
clear we perceive that one of tlie mountains near the east end of 
rimor IS an active volcano. The cliain of islands which extends 
from Java to Timor is of the some diaractier; lofty volcanic 
peaks, Bomc in a state of activity ; while the islands are separated 
troiu each other by narrow channels of tin fathomable depth, 
through w hich the current from the Pacific, caused by the pre¬ 
valence of easterly winds, rushes with groat force ; but on passing 
these the voyager again perceives a change in, the colour of the 
sea from deep hloo to green, and, on sounding, be fintls a bottom 
of stiff clayey mud, resembling exactly that of the bank which 
fronts ihe northern coasts of Australia; he U now on ihe great 
bank which extends from the south-eastern extremity of Asia far 
into the seas of the Indian Archipelago, The islands now lose 
their volcamic character, and oti arriving at Singapore, near the 
extremity of the Malay Peninsula, the general resemblance of the 
country to that lA the neigh ho uriiood of Port lUssingtoik is sudi- 
cieni to strike the most careless observer. The land low and 
Undulating; the shore with red cliffs alteruating with sandy 
iieaches; even the rocks of the red iron-stone known to Indian 
geolugists by the name of lateHtiM are iwrfectly in character with 
the country of the Cobtiurg Peninsula, and even on closer exa- 
minabon little difference can he discovered except in the vegc- 
tadou. ^ 

These hanks of soundings which extend from the coutinenta of 
Asia and Australia form very reinarkahle features in the geo* 
graphy fif this pari of the world, and, os such, are deserving of 
more attention than has hitherlo been bestowed u]Xjn them, since 
it will be fouiHl that all the couulries lying U]xm these banks par¬ 
take of the character of the conURcutsto which they are atiochcd; 
while those which ore sit^ted on the deep sea which separate# 
them are all of comparatively recent volctmic formaiton, wiih the 
exception of a few small coral islands, which, in all pfobnljillty, 
are t^tisLrucLcd upon the summits of submerged volcanoes.^ Thu 
depth of water on tLe« hank# averages abont 30 fathoms, deepening 
rapidly ^ the edge is approached, and shoaling gradually towards 
mi: JaiuL It Will lie seen tint the one 1 have tenneti the Great 
Asiatie Hank extends ioto the Archipelago from the south-eastem 
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cxlremc nf Asia In o dUtancc of nearly 1000 in fad lo 

wiibin 50 of Celebes, and I slrcrtigly suspeot that il ivill be 
found to extend to tlio south-western cxlrcmitj of that island 
also; but as there is a space of nearly 30 toilcs across which no 
soundings Lave been carried, I have preferred reducing the bank 
lo ibo limits for wbieh we Ijavc actual data. 

Countriei on th? Gr&a Asiatic Bank. ^ The simi* 

larily that exists in the direction of the mountain ranges in the 
siutb-eostcrn port of Asia has often been tbe subjKt of remark, 
'riiGse invariably run in a direction nearly N NAV. and S.S. K,, 
and are all of tbe pritiinry formntlrm. The chain which exteinls 
along the .Malay Penirtstila is the most coiispicunus of ibese 
ranges, and is ctmiioued at intervals to Banca and Billiton, and 
perhaps may be traced as far ai the north coast of Java. It is 
this range that iiiost nbounils in metals, or, at all events, in wliiclj 
mining operations arc pursued with greatest success, probably 
mini tbu strata, owing to its central positiun, having bccii little 
disturbed by the convulsions which Imve shaken the cuuntries ou 
either band. The productiveuKs of the gold mines of the Malay 
I cninsula and of the tin uiinca of Banca is well known, Tliis 
r^ige may be considered tlie back bone of the Great Asiatic 
itaak. Sumatra, which lies on its western verge, has been sul*- 
j^eil to volcanic action, but not tii so great an extent as lo 
dismrb the dirmion of ns mountain range, which runs j*nmljel u> 
loi of the Malay Peninsula. The third and lost nmge that can 
lie traced mlu the Indian Archipelago is the one iliat tiaverw 
ijuis anti Camboja, at the southern extremity of wbich it diwpiieara 
for a tunc, showing iucif only at Polo Condor and the Namnas, 
ontiljt tmeses near the iKirth-w cst extreme of Uorneo, and is 
continued along the entire west coast of ilial island. Here it 
a^n dmippcar., and only shows lUelf again on the north coast 

™ = ““ Poni"" ->r lUi= 

..thcr »t ,ole.D.c forma,Urn or of olluviol drn.»i,. J, „,i,er 
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tneialst guld-ilusl being found nt the bottoms of manv of the 
mountam atroamj^ but h does not exist In t^ns^ ns in the Ma¬ 
layan Peninsula and nn the west eoast of Btirneo, these haying 
ajiparenily been broken np by ilm violent eonTulsions to whicb 
these islands have Iieen 9ubjee[ecl+ The tnetal is therefore only 
obtained from the bottoms of the mountain streams^ n bere it bos 
been deposhed when tbe earth in which it was contained was 
ivoshcd away. 

JWcunic 'islands i^the Indian ArcAipch0 .—The lines of vol¬ 
canic nedon to which these islands have been subjected can be 
traced With tolerable diiiinctness. One of these extends along the 
W i coast of Suinntni and the S. coast of whence it is cniiti- 

□ued by a chain of islands separated by narrow' but tieep channels 
to Sevf Guinea, and can be traced through that island to the Lon- 
tiinilc Archijiel&go, and is probably condnuerl by New Caledonia 
and Norfolk Island to New iJealand, thus forming a eury'ed line 
resembling the leEtcr S. The other line oommences in Katnts- 
chatra and extends through the Kurile Islands, Japan, and Lao- 
chot>, to the PhilippineSj where it sepamtes into tivo branches, 
one traversing Palawan and the N.VV. part of Portico, where it 
tenuinates near the limits of the Great Asiatic Hankt and the 
other continuing in a southerly direction until it comes in Contact 
with the Sumaimn line. It is near this pjint of contact that the 
volcanic action has been strongeat, throw ing the island* into fan¬ 
tastic forms, of which Ccleti^ ami Gillolo furnish striking ex¬ 
amples.^ These islands all rise abruptly from an unfathomable 
a circumstance unfavourable to their productiveness^ since a 
la^e portion of the rich soil created by the deci>mposition of the 
vulcanic rock is washed away into the ocean. Java, however is 
m a gr^t measure exempt fmm lids disadvantage, owing to the 
Great Asiatic Bank extendiag to its northern coasti. which nre- 
tenis this sod fmm being lost, in Heu of which it is depositcil in 
v«t plains lying Iwtween the moualain range and the sea. These 
plains arc so surpassingly rich, that they nut only yield a suffi¬ 
ciency of grain for the consumption of a largo portion of the 
poptilttlion (if the Archipelago, but at the same time afford such 
abundance of sugar and other impical produce as to ftimish car¬ 
goes ftir many tbuusand tuns of shipping. 

P' Ansirahan Bank.^Th^ remark that has beer* made 
with regard t<i the ranges in the •outb-eostem part of Asia is 
tonally applicable to Australia, since one of the most marked fea¬ 
tures in the gtt^phy of this continent is the uniform ity that 
m Mowod b, ,11 .h, 

Australia, the great chain that extends along the N.E, 

. With the range that traverses n pinion of South'Australia 
'*'■ u 
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add io ^vtich mciallic ores have lately 1>ecji fouwi in such abunrU 
ance, pursue a direction nearlv N X+W* and S.S. E. j and aUhough 
Uio nmjjes i>n the E. coast of Xew Siiuih TfV^alea farv, some w lit 
upon tkispuml. it issti!) \a gaslight a degree as iiot to require any 
parlicyW remark. Thai ibis rule is also applicable 10 the lesser 
rangei is proved^ at least as far as the shores are coucerdied, by 
all the deep inlets on the coasts of Australia preserving the tarno 
general direction, dial running}uiralld U> tlic mountain range*; 
indeed bo generally is this the case, that there is ficarcely even a 
deep hay tbraiighout the entire coast that duet not confaitn to the 
general rule. The same occurs in Van Diemen's Lnul; indeed 
this island must he considered as being n portion of Australia, for, 
although really insular, being surrounded by water, it is still joined 
to the coDtineni by a hank of soundings on which there is a dejuh 
of from 30 to 40 fathoms. 

The great hank wLirh fronts the X, and X.W, coasts of Aus- 
tralia commeiircs near the X.W. cape, and extends in a X.E, 
direction to New Guinea, where it terminates at the base of the 
high but narrow tnOunlaio range tljni unites the easlem and 
w«icm parts of that island., and separates the Banda Sea from 
the Great Pacific, ft is at this point that the edge of the bank is 
must rcinijite from Australia, ilic distance !*> the nearest ].ioint of 
the N. i:;o(tst being 4CKJ mile*. It np^icars again on the S, coast 
of New Guinea, near Tottrs Straits, and extends ahmg the X.E. 
coast of Australia, the Great BarripT Reefs being on it* outer 
edge. 

riie Arru UlarKj* and New Guinea are thus uruted to the con" 
tinciii of Australia; an'cl ii is rather a singular oircumiumce that 
tlie kangaroo, an animal which was long sup|)nseiL tc be peculiar 
to Auslralia, is fourn:! Ixith on the ArrU islaitdx and on the 
louihem part of New Guinea; ami as no specuneus liave been 
met with on the twnhern coatts of the I alter island by Forrest and 
the French navigators who have been there, it seems to exist only 
on Ihepuriion included by the Greoi Amindian Bank * 
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A>Hf Guiftcai,—The nonhem ^art of this i$]and» lhal is to 
the poitie>n \jin^ tn the Y* anU \\W. of the ran^e of mountain's 
already alluded to. pariaJicsof die rup^wJ ajiil broken character of* 
the volcanic ^ands of the Indian Andiipcla^j, but ibe simih- 
wesiem pari is low and uodulatJiiij^, and we may conclude that it 
bcnr^ a considerable resetnblanre to tbe njorthern eosLits of Aiis- 
Mveral Dutcb uavigaUirs who explored the Gulf 
id Cat|ieiiiaria. and who were in the habit of oiastinp this part of 
Aew Guinea on tlietr ^vay to Australia, consideretl them a» liein^ 
p»rlions of the same cimiinetii, and they were thus delinraied in 
our maps until CcH>b: passed cbmuph Torres Strait and decided 
the question as to ibelr insnlariiy. A veiy iatcresting acomni of 
ihe . taAMt of New Guinea if given iq AFodera^i " Xorralivc 
of the \ inape of the Dutch Conette ^ Triton' in the vear 18:18 
Hheti iiijs coast was eaploretl with a view to forming a'settlement - 
and as n coutama information which bean upon this noini F 
would wiHmply make some extracts, were they not of ui srcui 
cijpih Ui be inserted in n papier of so general a nature ax this 
muai uecessanlv be. 

Th Arru lAandt.^ThU group of islamls is situated on xbe 
nordiem ve^e of ihe Great Australi.u Bank, and extend from 
N. to S about KW miles; but as the eastern side of the group 

direction are uncermii; 
tTil V I considerable extent, but tliose 

o the A . lying close to the edge of the bank, are m™jv more 

‘ a f^V^feel l^nd b l.w, bciiip only 

a tew t^eei ulwve the level of the sea, except in ap.^u where paichra 

of nwk rise to the height of abuut 20 feel, but the l.dfv tree# 
ttucb mo7^ “inlry give it theappamtice of being 

I le islands, and m the eastern parts of the group these arc often 
of great extent. The islands are ibvidcd from each ottier Ijy nar- 
Kiw channel^ some of which are of great depth, and in one at 

i^birlpool of so formidable a d«cripil«u 
that the naiirea wdl not venture to approach it even in E 

y tune wag so much txjcupte d by inquiries coimected 
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n'hh the expeditki'n to which I was aiLached^ tlmt I could not as- 
ctrrtaln tUi« hirt from, personal bbscrvation. Upon the whole, il is 
cndent that this group has not been left quite untouched hy the 
eoiwulsion which has shaken its neighbours^ a circuaisiaTi'ce that 
might naturally he eipceted from In punTioa on the very edge of 
the bank, and in theclo&c viciiutvof the volcaiiie chalu^ the Great 
Ki Island being only fiO miles dt^tant. 

When it la taken into considcratiDn that the primary mountain 
ranges both in south-eastern Asia and in Austndia pursue a pre¬ 
cisely similar direction, and that the westernmost Asiatic rotige, if 
continued^ would strike about the NAV. Cajie where the western 
Australian Tange couimences, while banks extending from both 
these eontineniB aetuolly approach to within 450 mdes of each 
otheti, the question naturally arises as to whether these continents 
were ever united. This inquiry* however, would lead to details 
of too extensive a nature to be admissible in a paper of this de* 
Bcripiion, and which would belong rather to getilogy than geogm* 
pby, but h is well deserving of being Fnlbiwed up, since it pos¬ 
sesses an interest beyond that u'hich attaches to geographical 
matters generally ■ Cot if it il found that the mountain rouges of 
Australia ate a continuation of those of eastern Asia, we may ex¬ 
pert that they, will also afford the mineral wealth for whlcb the 
Initer ore so celebrated. Our colonies in Australia are now in a 
condition which would, vender ihadiscovery of valuable minerals 
of the s'CTV highest importance- The amount of agricultural pro¬ 
duce mised in these colonies is considerably above that revjuired, 
tur the cDusumpiion of the inbabitaniSj who are now anxiously 
lim>king about the world for a market for their surplus produce^ 
ond such a market would-be olfoided by a pipulation employed 
in inining operations. Wc may reasonably cx|,>vt:t that mineral 
wealth is not cojifitUHl to the diitrici of South Ausircdia, The 
great range extending the enUre length of the N.E, coast is of a 
very promising description, as is also the rimge which abuts on 
the N, cfxist mar the new settlement at Pori Ksslngion, and 
which, if it preserves the same dircciitm which is observed In the 
other Ausirdian rangL-*, may h« connecled with that uf South 
Australia* The IJvcrpool. Adplaide. and Alligator rivers, the 
largest yet ducovcretl in AuAiroliaj appear to have their sources ini 
this range. 

la ^ncluiiw, I will vcniureto suggest that the great banks 
alluded to ID this paper might be introduced into our maps of tbe 
Indian Archq«lsgo with very good effect, and if deUnUied by 
mrofts of the dotted lines, os in the accompanying outline man, 
would rather improve their appearance than otherw ise, while it 
Uie same ume they would tend to illustrate to a oerialti degree the 
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chanicLcr of tLcse «}iintric$< Wc liave ample rlata 
fmm which to define their limits,' except at the siiigte point tn 
which I have alJuded in this paper, with rt^ord to the SAV. ex-i 
tremitj of Celebei, 


1V.—f>H ^/de Au^raiia^ beinff an ejetradl^it Dijiptitch 

from Captain G, Grey, Ga^ermr qf Auitmlia, Lord 
Stanley, Communicated by hts Lordship. 

I HAVE the honour lo tran$mit to your Lordship an outline map 
of the continent of AuEtralia, coloured so aa to show the dis¬ 
tricts within which different dialects arc spoken on that jKirtion 
of the sauthem ccjost which lies l>etn'ecn ils* ajid 141“ Iv, 

Five principal dialects are a|Kiken with in this raii|'c. 

The first Is spoken within the district cfimprcheiided Letween 
the 115th and liiSth uieridiam'* 

The second dialect is spoken by the altor^pnes inhabiting the 
district lying between J25® and 136*" E. This dialect U earn- 
prwd, in a great measure, of the languages which 1 have, in 
Ibis dispatch, termed the first and third dialects, and which are 
spoken by the natives of Western Australia and those of the 
vicinity of Adelaide resjicetively. 

1 he third dialect is that sjioken by the natives inhabiting the 
vicinity of Adelaide and the country to the north of it, as Jar as 
It has yet been exploretl. 

The fuurth dialect ii spoken by the tribes inhabiting the honks 
of the river M urray, as far southward as a point about 30 miles 
to the north of the junction of that river with Lake Alexandiina * 
and it extends thence to the northward along the Alurrav until 
its junction with the Darling, and from thence to the northward 
iUong ihc^ latEer river as far aa we have any aerjuaintnnee with 
its aboriginal tribes. No extensive vocabulary of this dialect 
has yet been collected, but [ trust tliot in a few months I shall 
he able to forward one to your Lordshipj as two gentlemen are at 
present engaged on this subject. 

rim fifth dialect is spoken by the aburiginal tribes inhabiting 
the shores of Like Alexainlrino, and it extends thence to the 
northward for about 30 miles along the banks of the Murrav 
and to the sonthwaril and eastward along the coast of Australia 
m the direction of |\jri Philip, lo as great ft diatance as wc arc 
yet acquainted wuh the natives. 1 have on the [nesent oi casion 
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ibH honour lo iraiumit a voc^Lbularv of thi^ dialed iti voiir 
lyirtlfilivp, 

* From tbe fore^iio^ description and ihe aceonipajijhig roap^ 
your Lordship will perceive that these dinlerta (wLiL-'h, fri>ni tbeir 
nulical and ^rafiiinaLical. roarnibiance^ ap|)enr all to have had one 
Common orifdn) Imve nil exieaded tliemselvcs in the direclioa of 
ihe great natural featurie^ of the countryd 

The people speaking the lint dialect appear to liave extended 
thetusclves along the cvast-line Iroin the northward and ivesti^'erdi 
Those speaking the third djali^t appear to have come from the 
north ntir^] along Lake Torrens and Spcnce/s Gylf^ and to have 
spread ihemselves to the westwanl until they met the p<M>pIc 
speaking the first dialect, and from the amBlgamaiion of the two 
the second dialect appears to have sprung. 

The jjooplc s|ieakii)g the fourth dialect appear to have come 
from the northward down the riter Darling and its tributaries, 
and from thence down the Murray, until they were met by those 
who spoke the third and fifth dialects, 

T hose who speak the fifth dialect seemi to hare come along 
the ctjiii from the eastward os for as Lake Albert and l^ke 
Alesnndrina, mid from thence to hare spread npibe river Murray, 
until they were met by the oiher tribes wbo were coming from 
I be northward. 


Those tnbes who have spread along the coastal ine appear to 
have migrated with the greatest rapidity, or at all events to have 
cfccupied the grcaieit extent of omairyj 

*1 he only protable means of tracing the direction from which 
this continent wm [leitpled appears to be that of sindving the 
j^gci of the vartuui dialecU. and the dtrcciionB in which iliry 
have 9pre.ad, m the manuieT I have exhibited on the nccompaxiving 
map; and as the lapse of yeax render* the acxumplishtuent 
of lb,* object more difficult. I would venture to request your 
Ujvdship to eiKl™vi«ir to obtain fn>m the different anthnriiiw on 
hisconunenl. vo^bulnnei of the dialectsspdtco by ihealmrigiues 
tn the diflbreni dirtnma m their vieiniiy. Ji would be eipcJiaMy 
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otljet might Ins considered Ui be vm-nearly determined The 
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I liarc^ t ranstnUted Trnm South Auilral ta , one com men svA'ctn 
of orLii()«rrapLiJ been adopted | and that the diflerent wrilera 
(d tbc vucibularieSj having previous]v agreed ii|x>{i <;ne comniod 
met bod of representing gimndt, baa rendered these records much 
m»re complete ajsd valuable tEian tbcj would otherwise have 
been. 


V .—Memarkt upon the Freezing ef Strmmt m Ninih 
America, in coHrte^rien with the supposed Cor^elatitm af their 
Source* tn Hiah Latitudes, By Alexander C- Andersdx, 
hl.ii B,C.S. 


At the Newcastle meetJiij^ of the Brhisb Association, Captain 
Wnshiiigton, upon reatling Professor Von Baer’s cummunicatioa 
respecting the froaen gniurKl of Siberia, made allusion to an 
adventure of the Baron Wnmgers, near Yakutsk ;• and inferred 
that the members of ibe HudsonV Bay Company mustr in their 
frei|ucnt journeys, have enenuntcrer] similar adveTiiur«, tending 
tci the same omclusion—luujiely, the freezing of the sources even 
of cottsiderable streams, in bigli latitudes, during the winter 
season. 


Though far from seeking to invalidate Baron VVmugers stale- 
ment, 1 ctmnfj't but tbmk that the inference detiuced froiD it is 
Jnciim-Cl. Circumstances nearly similar (though on a far lea* 
corispieuoiu scale) have occurred to myself and uthera who are 
in the habit of travelling during winter in this couiiiry; but every 
instance that I have met with or heard of may, I conceive, he 
referred to the following simple cxplanatioji. 

But it is first necessary that aiteiulou be directed to the ptu- 
cess by which the congelation (for it can scarcely be termed 
freezing) of rapid streains Is efTccicd. To this end, wherever the 
current runs with any considerable velocity, it is first necessary 
that the sircain betome chuketl with drift ice, first formed in the 
slack water near the banks, and afterwards disengaged and driven 
away by ilii: current. Dense packs are thus at length formed: 
and tbe^ being stopped in different parts by the projecting 
angles of the shore, are s»jon consol id atett by the cold into a fjrra 
and siationar}' mass; with oecosioual vacancies, however, owing to 
tbe unequal obstruction of the packs. These upenings, though 
in pn^eaj of time their dimeasious become much cotitraded, uro 
kept from closing by the rapiditv of the current, even when the 
cold IS veiy severe. Were it not for Uie paths formed and ar- 
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rested as we lin'rc explained, _tLe a^tateil wotefa woidJ be mnJn- 
laincd open ibrougbuut; a fact <«i'iiiced hj the circtiidSUincc that, 
even in very big^h latitudes, some streaiins—such aa Ihe Roar's 
Lake Hivcf* instanced by Dr. RicL'inlfloia—are nc^^er frozen : not^ 
ns that it^ntleuian supposes, on acoouut of their rapifltty solely^ 
hut simply because their course is too short, as compared with the 
breadth, to pcrmii a sulfieieitL accumulation of tlrift-ice to occa¬ 
sion a Stoppage. For this reason the upper pans of rivers (set- 
ting the ransidcmijon of springs ajiart) are never ootigealed from 
side to ijtilc above t|ic spot where the accutntilaiion of drift first 
chtikcs the passage. Under the concurrent clrcuinsTuncea which 
I have stated, it maj be nssumctl, as a general truth that no stream 
is loo rapid to admit nf congelailon; and the only observable 
ciifibrence Iwtwecn the most rapid streams ami those of more mo¬ 
derate velocity, is that the former present an exlremelv rugged 
surface, owing to the forcible protrusion of huge blocks of ice 
during the first obstruedon of the packs ; while ihai of the latter 
IS comparatively level, oii acxount of the smaller d<^^ of force 
cseried .vgaiiut the component blocks by the current. 'J'hc eiiat- 
ence of Lht?se l/ourdi^tOiUf ns the Canaiiians term the rugged 
imijeciions upon the ice, is. I may remark, a very serious im- 
pedieni to the traveller’s progrciis utmju the surface of rapid 
streams. 

To proceed more directly tii the poJut under consideralltm. 

I lie obstruction of the paidis in any panicdar reach of a river 
nere^nly causes a temporary reiardalioo of the current: by- 
vrb3ch the waict m the sujwrior vicinity b fujJMMh for a short pe- 
ricwl, perhapi d fir 5 feel, or even more, above its previous level. 
In some positwns die body of ice nixiuires sufficient firmness 1«- 
forc the iubsMlenceof the waters to mnintain its pnrition under 
arcumai^cea; but this occurs, 1 am inclined to Eielievc. 
only upon siivall siiemns, or upon the mimir channels of large 
strums, of the Utter, being filled upon the rise of the 

Maier. are again reducfid lo their previous slate of partial or lot.il 
ilryiicsa ns « the auperfluiiy is dminetl off by the main 
chnjinel. Now n is m conceive that, in the interim, the atMU- 
mu alum of drift might, m severe weather, be rendered so compact 

^eight'^r«t".i z rr ■ereitest 

f . f T"- too, under the 

ke manner brulgcU over, and reiwn it* elevated imdlion under 
he same firru^iantei. Rui in all cases of this deiSpiion which 
have come under my ka.wledge, the weiivhi «f i 

^ of any consid Jahli breTh 

aade ns the waters retired : and, mdeed, to jud»e bv analonw from 
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flat surface of anj greal breadth can sustain its own 
weight will no other support iJiati that afforded at ihe sides • 

Upon smal meams, I maj add, more opcdallj in mooutainoiui' 
positions, ilic hke effects are some time* produced by ibelr bpins 
ixtuwii at ft time when thej are flooded by previous thaws, which 
not unfr^uently oeciir in the autumn. Jn such caws* as soon as 
the supeefluous «-ate« run off, the ice Is found to be in like man- 
pmporUonably above the surface: nay, in some in- 

f brooks, whose sources are nuiio 

superficial, a total desiccation of the waters may ensue. But In 
ordinary streamlets I oc^'er witnessed ihia to take place 

i^t Baren Wrangel must have chanced to alisht either un^ 
•Irmm ciirutinlMC«l eu that Inst described, nr upon the drSlied 
™aU ^n-binncb of » larger slresm ! Tbe Inner siipposiiinn i, 

2!e!?kld ‘1^.' *““« of Ibe Baron-* aXnlure i* 

„ B ■ large tiver; n thnllow oftei of trliich might as 
^e.t I have .ho«„, „,| „ | t^ve s.™etim« witaeaed; bn“ 
b«n ensily droned, e.ther nnrdnllj or loudly. Kithoui im^hine 

rives aupport^fmm'^e^r T^u" ”T ‘“bject, moreover, de- 

fber V ‘te weighl of n iSded bone • and il is 

* 0 -edible .bat n fl« serfnee of any eoAs”™ e 

for this reason, lerm it - at,-, ; Schoolboys at home, 

tf^r. w 

sources of streams of any magnitude are affeeterU^^l. 
tem,«m.ure, I shall baaird »me further rem ^ ri,^" 
wb:cli may be presumed to bear indirect refcrT “ subjects 
of jterpetual giound-lM. Kference to the «!,umee 

I be open sitaees occurring upon the frojen surfaces of rivers 

awunwt Ihit fiinBy i| ma- ^ «•!*<«, uia if fl* i^j 

Its QWfl wvbuiite % ■Mtiiitleialil^ aiJdltiDn ^ ™* QuJy 

_ t r w<...]d wilti mud. gib s 

lurttlirai ■, iJiyiicd jH3|s3^iiilitr- mpFwilKMi oftlihi etmjjpTjitJofi 

tuImho, ^ to of gUtipoWLfff, M- 
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are ihe Canndtaiu tcrin«l '\maretf* a name applied likewise 
to another variety of these openinji^s, whose origin is in reality very 
difTerent, though up(»n superficial obsenirtion the two are apt to 
l)e confounded. The latter variety is generally—I ought perhaps 
to say invariably—met with at the oudet of lakes, or at the spot 
w here a tributary enters ; and frequently in deep sluggish streams 
and other positions where the exciting causes similarly prevail. 
Subaqueous springs are in these (last ?) cases the obvious cause. 
These “ mares," or pools, though perfectly quiescent, are mil 
affected by the mi>st intense cold, if we except that, upon tho 
protracted continuance of severe weather, their dimensions are 
somewhat contracted; but upon the relaxation of the cold, they 
quickly recover their former sire. Indeed the **mares" occupy a 
citnspicuous place in the natural economy; since Pnividence, in 
his bountiful care, has thus sccurtnl to the inhabitants of the 
waters the source of a constant renewal of the atmospheric air— 
another beautifid exemplificatii/n of that ailaptation of means to 
ends which pervades the works of the Creator. 

Hence it appears that springs are. in these latitudes, endowed 
with a ceruin average degree of tem|>erature, which is adequate 
under all circumstances to prevent the speedy congelation ; and 
the common hydrostatic law of course secures a cuiatant renewal 
of the freshly-emitted water at the surface during winter. Un* 
fortunately, owing to my having hail the misfortune to break the 
only thermometer to which 1 had access. 1 cannoC state with pre¬ 
cision the temperature of the springs. In the Rocky Mountains,* 
from lau 30* to 5-3®, where the mean annual temperature is com¬ 
paratively low, the phenomenon is even more conspicuous than in 
more genial m>sllions lying at a lower level; and in cn*ssing these 
nMiuntalns between the beads of tbe Atbabasia .nnd Frazer’s 
River, at different times, from October to February, of several 
years, 1 have w iincsscd the •' mares" in their usual condition, whether 
under tbe influence of the early frusta, or when subjected In tbe 
intense cold of mid-winter. A remark which has also been made 
by other travellers in more northerly parts. 

It t^y, therefore, be inferred that, if perpetual ground-ice 
exists in these localities, all streams of any magnitude must have 
their «>rigin below the frozen stratum; and likewise that tbe veins 
of water must possess a considerable degree of heal in their first 
state, or gush up with a veU»city adequate U> prev ent any material 
refngrrauon dunng the ascent. On the other hand, any streamlet 
that ceasn to flow during wmier must obviously derive iu supply 
from laod-spnngs. 

I have been unable m ascertain any point directly connected 
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wilh the existence of pcrpeliul trround-ice, which doubUcss exists 

America as well as in Siberia, h, 
Vwtern Caledonia, the most northern posiuon in which I have 
r^ded pormanenilj, the mean annual temperature is consider¬ 
ably abewe tbe freexmg; point. Although in a pretty hijrh latitude, 
shares, m c^mon with all pisitions on the W. side of the Rocky 
Mountains, perfect immunity fn>m protracteil cold. In this ridnity^ 
w^chTh permanently froxen at any depth to 

lanuslips that are occasamallr formed. ^ ^ 


Vl.—JVbte. African Gnffraphy; conmunicated b,, Mr. 
Macqoee.n. 

I. Vttti of Lief Ben Saeid to the Great African Lake 

l^he «„..h^rd rf ,he «:.th VfJ™ 

rest consisted of retunrinc Manmoises ^TkL 
a distance of a»K>nt 9 i^Ies b Imvelled 

distance, tlnay - 

up at the village of Qua which U th- ♦ Mazinp. J Putting 
Mazeamoo.§ The next day tray lloH called 

-<h.ring\hu joumlr 0^1 „™ T '^""'*a«I 

Konjiv, and then at Afoktanen new whieh"”' arrived at 
yaids broad, infested with allieatoi^d 

ntghi slept at Ueejamura: neat ^P>*P^"”- fh® next 

range of fcUa without vegetation tIL ro„d**J’“*^ 

haa been tbe case fro^I. I- . *”"? and which 

Kedonda, atal slept at Onegata. IXro two 
at Datomee betlo.-^ two7- I ""™ J®’" = ’•'‘P* 

ts another tribe called Koto.** Again^sfcM « y u 
-- Again Slept at /ohgomero, where 

* MonuHnoM Koi. ~~~ 

a ^ u«m» Matinn may fa- rn m i Bun>.yrstyr.__|;o 

T Maeand«..E 0 . II —Bo. 

•• N*eufu.-Eo. 
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there is a small crock or riier; conlinuetl travelling for 6 days, 

, tlirongli various ranges of hills^ through the count nr of tlie tribe of 
Loatuby. The next two days passed the town of KesuAga; their 
king is called Keringawarha, who is an usurper; the name of the 
tril^ is Wamefee:* this is all a hiilv country. From thence 
travelled 2 days to Marora; the kings name is Negaboo; the 
name of the tribe Osagara { (many sold in Zanzibar) : at this 
place there are two rivers which irrigate the country, and food in 
plenty; there are aUo numerous running streams from the hills. 
From Marora in one day reached the Bahar (the river, snz. the 
Lufigi ?): there is a large river, called Nlatoney, infested with 
hippopotami; travelled close to the banks of the river for 8 days, 
through the tribe called Yoaha: t the country is hilly; and we 
were oxistanily falling in with nllages, at which we slept every 
e>'cning; when we got to Powaga. Travelled thence, through a 
plain countr)', on the banks of the same river for 5 days longer 
till we reached Osanga; from thence proceeded to Sanga in 3 
days, leaving the river Matooey on our left liand, the hills were also 
all* left, to the south; and the other part of the country was perfectly 
level, principally sand and ironstone: thence travelled for 5 days 
through tlu« tri^ of Toomba; tlie country quite nlain, and well 
populated—during the whole time from Laving the coast had no 
From Toomba to Jangwera 2 daj’s; thence to Sungara 3 


rani. 


days: no villages or people. Sangara forms the east limit of the 
Manumuse (Mono-moezi) tribe, and one of the kings lives there; 
from this to the lake is occupied by the Manumuse (Mono-moezi) 
tribe, which is uiuler four in<k?pen<k?nt sovereigns: the people are 
very hout^l and civil to strangers; no io-stance has occurred of ill 
troatnieut or injury. The road to tlie lake is plain, without hills. 
Sangara to Ganda 5 days, quite plain, cuuntiy well populated, more 
so than before entering the Manumuse (Alouo-moezi) country. 
Sheep eight for one dollar, bullocks four for one dollar; but they 
prefer a quarter of a dollar’s value of cotton cloth. From Gamla 
to Sliedia 3 days; here is a sultan or king: the appearance of the 
country as before. Hence to Sanjee 5 days; here another sheik 
or sultan : at this place tliere is an abundance of iron-ore—coun¬ 
try quite level. From this latter place to Sagosee 2 days, country 
as before; thence Ogaree 3 days, where there is a very large river 
called Nlagrazio, with numerous hippopotami in it. From this 
place to the Grand Lake is 12 days, through a country called 
Olia, a plain level country : on the banks of the lake i« tlie great 
Sultan of tlie Monumum; (Mono-inoczi), whose mimster's name is 
Kegaw; the appearand of the people near the lake is that of the 
Aby’siuiiians. 'ihe whole time from tlie sliore of Africu being 140 


* Vimailn. —Ko. 


f M'SacaiB..~Eo. 
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days, or d.J months, on the road; and during which time we tra- 
veUed G2 days, at about the rate of* 9 or 10 English miles daily • 
but I have no means of ascertaining the exact distance. * 

The extent of the Manurouse (Mono-moezi) country is about 
- months from N. to S., and from E. to W. 1 | month. In 
standing on the banks of the lake it can be seen across, in the 
same manner as from Zanxibar to tlie main (which is *24 English 
nid«). Several islands were observable in it. On leaving the 
African co^ we travelled in a direction for the first month about 
two points S. of where the sun sets, and afterwards conUnued to 
travel exactly in the direction of the setting sun. 

The river ^IW Magraxie takes its origin from the lake, and 
disembogues it^df into the sea between the rivers Lindy and 
Keelw^a; and I am sure the rivers Lindy and Masorv-re are 
ranches from it. Across the lake there is a great trade of ivory 
Oil of a red colour, and slaves like those of Xubia. There is a 
trade caim-d on from the W. bank of the lake to the W coast • it 
consists of white and blue cotton cloths, and some brdad-cloths. 

bartered for ivory, llie time taken to reacli the W. coaH 
from the lake is about 6 months. For two trassalors* of beads 
?ra^a ’ costing about five dollars per 

Never heard of the dwarf human species spoken of; the neoule 
near the lake are fairer than those near the coast. There is a^Lt 
^•a or swell on the lake when the wind blows fresh ; and it is^l 
known by all the people Uiere that the river which goes throuirh 
^vpt uii-s lU sourw and origin from the lake. The^banks of t^e 
is ^ of sand-hills, thrown up by the waves; the water 

IS very dce|), with great quantities of fish. On the W side of thn 
lake Jie name of the tribe is Voah; they are circumL^ and eail 
themselves .Mohammedans. Some of the boats are 6 fathoms Iona 

are papns; and boili sexes go nearly naked. Near the lakT and 
tlirou^h the iMono-moezi country' there arc no bors.>u « * 1 

but plenty of aases ami a few eleZnts Z 

i'Cm?' ® “ >» d«nger lnd"from 

•« 'he diffeiviit iey wMld 

L ^pie wiTh *^holB^d«.anc« 

f. the lake a™ 

Stones, nor is there any chimney Doo, ar.. “PP®*" 

troublesome, some of a very br|; ^ 
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Does not know in nhat iliteciioT) the great body of the lake ex- 
hut ihtnks to the wnfsiiford of S. 

N.D.—The Maioffra ritep, here' metittoned, is nadoubt the 
LtifUEL OP CuftVO* but nameili the Ma!M>g^re of ilasaj^ora, | from 
the country of this name, which Country is situated in 25' S. lat,, 
and betwl^ 36* and 37* E. long;. 

n. Information obtained from Thima$ H’hffffa, an African. 

This niau is at prcflcm in ibis country : lie had been prtviouslv, 
fourteen or hdeeii years, on. board of a British nian-of-war; and 
libemud from slavery about the year 18 i5 or 1816. Ho ts a 
naliitj of a {.‘ountry wJiich he calls Kimcoul ■ and whir b, as far as 
ibe accounts which he gives are correct, must be sjtuaieil near the 
aouncus of tlie 'J^badda, in about 10" X. and 18° to 19® E. He 
was esactly 68 days actually travelling from thence to Cnlabar, 
and always in the rlirectltm of tb-e setting sun. From the rate at 
wiucli he travolkNl, uikd ihe time occutiied, he must have made 
good at lea.st 10 geographical milcii diiilj, if not more. He atates 
that Donga was 6 daya*^ journey, on tool, eastward from hia 
coutilry ; itiat he had been there, hie country haviog been en¬ 
gaged 10 war with the people of that district': that there were 
jdenty of rivuns, great and luiiail* in the countn- of Dongn; that 
they were not the same as iht river in his countrj'. but ran ju an 
opi>twite, or ralher m a soiuherly and westerly direction. Hu was 
very clo-u;ly questjorted aboul hii know ledge of this place, aad ho 
always adberetl to ihe statement that he knew it perfectly. He 
also slated that he had he^rd of a country'called Feritee to tii'e 
easiwawJ of his coantry and of Donga. He gave the name of 
mery place or town p4 w Inch he halted to his joumev to the coast, 
won I and uilvcr w'ere abundant in Fcrttee* 

in liis couninr. he ^ys. ihere is a great river called Ayah, 
bmader than the 11,amen, ft corner from the E., anti runs to 
ertbe wttmg suu. Its course from his couniry passed 
r sveand -Mongvlh third P^ibe, 

r ^ ^ ‘ * n h IS way westward he fiatsorI several rivers, 

b It all smaller, cxtepl_ one about inklway , and tliev all rail m 
the direclion of aad to join the Great River, This river is jotued 
«i both sid.^by jnall ^ivam-s. During the dry season tiie Great 
River IS about 3 feet deep, fbem arc tio canoes on the Great 
Riicr: the people cither Swim aprofa it or pjiss it on rafts, DuAiig 

I hr!l^ ^ amusement, w it makes them feel cold : 

It Ihrre or four hours on tiie gr oui d before melting. 

* H lKirt—Ep. * ” -- 

t Th* IMM brrt intHtdeU ic »iL^ut 8P S. EL-Ks. 


Plenty of 
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hills, scrnii! of them w liigh as lobe alur^jf while with snow or hail, 
Kaiii sometimes incessant ihron^bout the year; somctimea clrs' 
Ul.i peop-e make rain fall—make firus and olTcriDM to bnctff h 
Alany -^hwlTiiij^stai^ or comets; these run Like serpents, 
pJ(^e. Till!* takf^ place before Uie kings clie. Thuialer and 
li^Litmng very liMavy, and vitry ftocjuent. There are plenty of 
elephnnis and monkeys; the monkeys do no hard work' TLiere 
are pi*itity of cows mid horses, but these are never empbved in 
work. 1 here are plenty of sliepp, goats, and tiger-cats, ^hem 
IS al^ plenty of feh m the rivers: both men and women catdi 
hicffi m nets ; these nct^ ate made of a kind of grass or bcitip 
There are plenty of crocodiles and alligatotfl: the people eat 
them, and nl-o the guana : sometimes the crocodile kills pwiple 
10 iJj.a nver, liiere are plenty of large trees and plenty of brmh 
llie hon^ am made round; diey are buiU of mnd, tllalcherl all 

yZ\ They have plenty of fowb. 

^ch kind of stock Jive separately. They have plenty of Guinea 
corn ,itid Indian corn ; plenty of yams and sweet polaioes of a de¬ 
scription r^^nibJing boel-mot. ” 

Tiiey have a!* many wives as they like: the king has ton. or 

or taken 

Z \ ^ of yellow and brewn ^pIc^God 

made them ns Ml as the blacks: the brown or colon 
jHiopIc come ivjtli camels to buy slaves, &c.j these red pe^pb 
bring lU; camels m order to carry thcmBclves aiui ihcir ™Ih 

tiations-MMie calked Ktome' 
“ 1 >1 third Komanto. and a fourth Juke: the latter arJ 

marked like the New ZeabiKlers. AU these nations am black 
nf kiJguiigea. In bis coiinTry they make images' 

iT^r*! stonea. The com¬ 

mon people build ihear images of day. They also build a Is^™ 

mey rnaks him like a man, wnh a bole m otie side in order to criL 
him VKI nab ta aai, coa*istins of firsh. fmvU, &c. ® 

Ihomas Wogga la of a cbep Mack colour, but mthout anv of 
tho real iwgio uouhletianpe, such aa the flat nose thick lin. "fc. 

of those t &fr"r "’^'5 

hut, like every Ollier African Wm^’h' '' elTOmcaaj 

alutul names of placchi nbidi kn^ ^ no explanation 

or of Biweranhicilt^ ' 7 r^®" " ** q"«rte«. 

cept a* from E. to W., or'from ilw'r*"'”'.’'’!*’ «*- 

the sun being to the X. or th* S. of the raad*^ 
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The rollonrlng is a more particular description of his route:— 

Day*. 


Ktmoonl to Uppe 
Uppe to AuxiUiga 
Auxilliga to Ocoom . 
Ocoom to Mouaookko 
Mousookko to 
Uogwa to Uvangi^ . 
Utrangah to Umblisse 
UmbliMC to New Calabar 

Total 


1 
1 

7 (long joumep.) 

4 

6 

30 (constant travel.) 
9 
10 

68 dap. 


Upi* is 1 day from the great river Ayah. At Auxilliga there 
is a coi^iderable river, but smaller than the Ayah: it runs awt- 
ward to join the latter. At Ocoom there is a river, called Moniah, 
not so large as the Ayah. Ocoom is N. of the lar^e river, and 
not far from it. Ocoom River not far from Great River. Plenty 
of yams and tobacco at Ocoom. There b no river at Monsookko. 
but plenty of water from springs. The women here have very 
large heads. There are large hills here, but not so large as those 
in hb country. Plenty of brush. Ungwa b a large town, with a 
river 20 yards broad, but deep. There b no river at Uvangah: it 
is a large town, with plenty of busli in it and around it; there are 
many hills in its vicinity, some large and some small. Between 
Ungwa and Uvangah one river, not fordable; swam across it. No 
river from Uvangah to Umblbse; but the country b hilly, with 
plenty of water from springs and rivulets. From Umblbse ta 
New Cabbar the country is flat. In these journep the people 
of the caravan carried each yams for their food 
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Abiw'L Kiri, 158, et «rf. 

At^nnu, 187, 21a. 234. 

AcDMiaa, pUin of, 376, 377. 

AcbrluiicU, or (X^unfR, Uko, 186,303. 
Aeltille*, race.«oatM 364. 

AdeLudr, rirer, 364. 

Aden, gulf of, 146, 140, 161, 166. 

Ad tUi Ana ibn Imo ilai Sbaai An 
Ndb (NenbX tribo, IIX 
Adjanh-S^ rmr, 307. 

Agim Airda, 278. 

- Feu^ 378. 

-a« Poo, 381. 

Agows, or Agag^ or Giagaa, of Abj»> 

ainia, 189. 

Ajuricaba, a chiof, 06. 

Aiul. tho lamQj at^ 121. 

Alacrauw, ialaoda, 337. 

Alagoa, 376. 

Albert, lake, 164. 183, 183. 

Alligator, rirer, 364. 

Alum Uill. 343. 

Anaatau, 66. 

•Ambioa, tribe, 189, 103, 196. 

America, frreiiiig of ttamam in Nertb, 
367, ft 

AmeMa, rirer, 340, 360. 

Andad, 116. 

Angaa, Mr. O. P., 161, 170, 171. 
Augola, 186, 187. 

Augra Frio, 317. 

Anuamaboe, 317. 

Antonio, cape, 336. 

Anaiki, people, 187, 188. 

Ammatan, river, 76, 88. 

Arawaaka. tribe, 84. 

Arcbipelago, Indian, 368,363. 

Aripat, rirer, 6. 

Arrujo de Qiell«iec,340. 

-JabonciUo, 161,366. 

- Palcneio, 166. 

- Paula, 348 

- Melaco,366,357. 

del Trapichc, 346, 348. 

Anu, ialanda, 363. 

Araaiab, 360. 

Arthur, Mtave., 174. 

Artoin, 300, ttmg. 

Araangoo, river, 197, 336, 337, 338, 
333,333. 

AtliahaTa, rirer, 370. 
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Aloodo, or Woroodni, ktngdona of, 196. 
Atoraii, tribe, 26. 

Atumb^ 307. 

Atatralia, 368. 

— I diaUeta of, 366, w eef. 
Auetraliaa taatk. 361, 363, 363. 

— laiigea, 364. 

Auilliga, 376. 

Airaricuru, rirer, 6. 

Avaiwtequi, nuMUitaio, 14. 

Ajrab, rirer, 373, 374. 

Aaurca, the, 268. 

BaLel-Mantleb, atraiti of. 160, 161. 
Bacaamala, rirvr, 319,310,133. 

Balai, or Belat, wioda, 147. 

Ba-I Hail; 163 
Banca, uland, 360. 

Banda, aea, 363 
Bander Gii^ire, 137. 

-Hattab, 106. 

-Niu, 139. 

—' Riaut, 116. 

— Sbenlebat, 133 

-Zegitab, 113 

Barakutyo, tribo, 84. 

Barker, mount, 183. 

Barrenduaren, 336, 326. 

Barlolonmi, peak of, 2M. 

Balfira, 396. 

Baudiu, 167. 

Baj of Ripiritu Santo, 236. 

-Galrailon, 336, 237. 

— Hajanh, 144. 

— Jinarrah, 138. 

—— of Narigatoea, 311. 

Bear’e Lake rirer, 363 
Beit Abmed, mb>tribe^Ill. 

- Alran,id.. 111. 

— ■ Arut, id.. 111. 

-EfHt,»d.,lll. 

-Hiubi,id.. 111. 

Jeisat, id, 111. 

' KaUh^ id.. 111. 

-Oaman, id, 111. 

-Safai,id, 111. 

-Zebad,id, 111. 

Bcitagi. rirer, 331. 

Bcnguela, 193 
Betroraotapa, 186. 

Beneoa, mount, 170, 183, 184. 
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UerboiO), 131^ 

nrnwuUlij ca|K>, 1G7, 169, 183, IBM. 
•Biter, aOJ. 

Billiton, uUitd^ 3GQf 
BLr Ibkilix, 133. 

Block Sco, Ml 
Bligb, Cnptoiiii, 37. 

Bmnbi, IcrritoiJ, 3|6. 

UotiiKT, Mr., IGO, lOJ, 173, |77. 
BtHiiic}-'* Crwk, 183. 

-^ lift Ifti 

———'t vol^rhiilr*, Hit. 

Ba|ipa|, moimtoju, 3131 
Bdriultjr, 371. 

UuniHi, ttUtiil, 338, 380, 3GL 
ItorjiLlnHict, 333, 334,3W, 356. 
Botebk^ 390. 

Bong, riTcr, 363,3531 
Bnynv, mrr, 31l. 

Boyuhi, 306. 

Brmccfclt’o H«il. 312. 

Brwlj''! Jiluid, 310. 

Ikrmrr, rirn, 163. 

Btiilgcmcr, cope, 175. * 

Bri4lHinr, liTrr, 307,310, 316. 
two, 307. 

Brutlien, uImiJ*, 151. 

Drowii'k Caw, 313. 

- Hifad.Siav^ 

Uufl, rim, 317, 
ttMcjc, lilo del, 345. 

Rundi, hpPd, 9. 

Burttt ItlecO, 145. 151. 

BQXuituiJi, 300. 307, 331. 

Dutt. Mr. T., H30. 

Bunikiitojiu, iDQuiiraln, 111, ll, 15. 
Buloa, kbgOom of, liML 

Cnbooibt^ 315. 

Capnrifi, river, 3I6. 

Cakaber, ploiu, 396. 

Calabar, 373. 

CalaliiDo^ volley af tbe, 319. 
CalOriiaa, the, 170,176. 

CiUrtlonu, WtatenL, 371. 
Callau-cillaa, bird, 10. 

Comboja, JGO. 

Combojaii range, 300. 

CWtnpccbr, 336, 237. 

Cauti, tiver, 63. 

Cwwd 0«ck, 300. 

CandelaHm 17:1,174. 

CaimegtA, iiTer,H!, 

Catmittg l>ewiw, 305. 

Caoukii, tnwmlaiia, 0. 

Caj.« Aulitnui^ 336. 

- Eliiilgewal'T, 175. 

——■ Calcar, 236, » 

'—- Cceri, 347, 

—^ of Good Ho^ I02. 

— Ciiudafiu, 156. 



C«p« liolette, 142; 143. 
de Jolla, 164. 

--Martiti, 173, iSl. 

'—“ Mcprelwi, 310. 

-Ijmnei,172, IM. 

-S<. Aiilbany, 157, 

Caiellof, 273. 

Ca^bleroia, ativunlel^ 53,58, 64. 

Ca-iihu, rittr, 53, 65, 

Cuamiuin, 69. 

ComiraTuiiH, trlht, M. 

Coxviiiili^ 354. 

Chril^ 97. 

Camaeii, l<la del, 244. 

Caxribeui Sea, 

Cvucuige, river, 33S, 327, 

CacuMlara^ 207. 

Coeaei, rlvvf, 3|0. 

Cuaau^, 3H 315,231. 

Calanga dountry, 235. 

Coloracl, Sir Walter Baleigb'^ IK>. 
Colini, 20$. 

CabKiKs 336. 

Catufuta, river, 319, 111, 223,332. 
Cilaatt.uTu, rtvcr, 14. 

Cavoti, 306. 

Cavulo-nciuigfl, river, 221. 

C aa ln , river, 21&. 

Cecil Plnine, 310. 

Cetfbee, iiUnde, 360, ,161. 

ClmTEn, river, 194, 195. 

Civeranieaiu, 35J. 

Cbacortn^ 160. 

Cbtuli, liver, 356, 

Cbitapa, river, 248,251,253. 

CbilajikUa, 249. 

ChUilcpec river, 215,340. 

ClirW, ibo, river, lO 7* IJS. 

CimtiieTlMi Boifibariu, 353. 

Coal OG iW 5Ionf«[imn river, 340. 
Cobo^ Beuiiunla, 359. 

CcK^ipirfjaiH, tribe, 7R, 

Cojininutl, river, 353,256. 

Cola, uf Angola, 235. 

C«iMRo laUiiiii,232. 

Cumimia, varialtgn ttf, m the CMit of 
Andila, 151, e/ tmf. 

Cooda Irutigo, mouiitaiu, UK 
Condaraine^ river, 305, 308, 531, 333, 
3l4. 

CGadohii, vtmun, 3U8, 309. 

O»go, 186,197,102, 

Coemiig, river, 164. 

Ctifrr*rjnbe ftiver, 333. 

Cam, S06. 

Covmtyiie, ilie greqt caleracta of, tOO. 

«UtaEl^ 17, 

Crimea, 553. 

^Itendeu, linit., 107, JIO, 
CtWiiia,HvtT| 185, 169,189, l&J. 

^vci, Ciaari, nr Quavi, river, 188,373. 
Cuba, 130. 
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Cuba 13B, 

Cuiinuifhiim Gap, 3M4 
CuraHinlu, H 4 
C4nii Mutin Baj, 126,131. 

laUtiil*, US. 

Ciiruu, riverj fi7+ 

Ciuituuj river, T^- 
Carrwjjair, (all, 14. 

Cuftet^ HI IlMr Somali and AmbUb 
eoaiti, 149. 

Canolu^ mountain^ 13, 

Cuivni, river, 7B, fi 9 . 

CMiutolm, itreain, 4. 

Cuniwoiui, otw, 7S. 

Cutorl, river, 73,83, 88, 

Cutotarua, catarael, 17. 

CbjuTiui, river, SV. 


F'ertok, tiHniDt, NS, 133^. 
fayal lU I-Htb, 271. 

Feileiiu. 272, 273. 

FrVtEce, 372. 

Flilwlerm, 187. 

Fort 0(K^ Ffope, 33^ 

Finu-peab«i 134. 

Ftome, l^e, 192. 

FrukinrunK oHiiitrj, 128. 

Frour'r liUmda, 312, 

River, 37&. 

Frederick Wtlliani'a Catuut, M. 
Ffootero, 254, 237i 
Fumu, 206. 

Furnu, bul iprinp of, 270, 271, 272, 
275 , 231, 

valley, 277, 


D‘Acuaba, 96. 

Pnmjial, 

Duriib Acra, 330, 

DiirlbiK DoMrtu, tbe, 305, 333. 

^ OOl. 

ii«v, 337, 330, Httif. 
Pamni, river, 32 
Datuniee, 37J. 

DouToi, settlement, 33, 

Dialects of Auslniiuk, 303, H sm. 
Dfris, N9. 

Deue's BmiKb, ftreom, 341. 
Dejuauru, 371. 

Demboa, ‘2DO. 

Denlureko, people, 203. 

DttLI's Puncb-tiavl, 173. 

* DL^, 111, 116, ll-J, 133. 
Dnieper, 331, ef s«f. 
Dnieprwtkiri, 337. 

Dmester, 35^ 333, 

Docklop&a, motmtait), 18. 

Dohti^, rivrr, 33. 

Don^ 373 . 

Dotumi, 208, 

Drioa, tribe. Si, e# «. 

Dwevr^, mannlBtr» of, 207, 

EalesV Sioiia], 324. 

EbunU, 21X 
Eiacballi Tmis, 26, 27. 

Kltsn LAke, 171, 

El Jalser, NS. 

El PoSO Gninde, 235. 

Kralttcca, 213. 

EitcTucilaida,tbe, 233. 

Erekb Er.rahLI^ 137. 

Enkht Frabunt, J37. 

Krgbi,2i»7, 

KkqI;^ RotiebD de, 218. 
Esplritu SeulD, river, L83. 

' - - -■ -, baj of, 2W. 

Esaeqiiiba, riv«r, 40. 

Ruame, 353. 


GaUoa, turioti, 189. 

QalresiHs Haj of, 218. 

Gambler, mcota, 183, 172,176, 184. 
Goniio, 372. 

Gsngwici^ twrion, I SO. 

Gewt;e« lake, 171. 

GeoTfetowm 102. 

Genfaus, river, 334, 358, 357. 
Ghomb l^dnuina, 120, tt tea. 

Gbttsir, 137. 

Gbubliel Cnryoa Murysn, 133. 

^—— cl'DboEB, l3o, 131, 132 . 

—■—— tt-nihib, 1.115, 138. 

——^ Hoiuli, 143. 

Giln, Mr., 162. 

Gilloio, sol. 

Gtibonie, 3If„ 163, 170, 172, 177,178. 

Glnie^, KWK, 101, 18*. 

Gtatid Lake, 372. 

GkuI Asialic EknL, 381, 

■— ‘ Barrirr Hreft, 302. 

--Oi blwtd, 243. 

-- River, 373, 374. 

Giiamra, or Luonva, river, 222. 
Omudafui, cape, 158, if itq, 

Gtttebrt, bay, I7CV *71, IM, 183. 
Guidarii, river, 3L, 33. 

Gulndei, luHon, 189. 

Golf of Ucxico, 238, it mi^. 

HbBct, 11& 

Hoinhiy, Capt., 2. 

Hj^amh, bay, |44. 

Maoek. 129. 

Haiikt, island, 140. 

Hsswed, 113. 

Habi Dereh, SO rivet, 300. 

HflU, 116. 

HavrOon, lake, 170,171,170. 
Hebt>a,29S. 

HemutiHi, lake, 184, 195. 

Hecty, Mr., 173. 

Hcrrm' Ran({T, 305^ 300. 
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HubcDgi, Qf HialiWgit h 3*un^***Pp 
137.119. 

Htgt) BrtttfatT, uUwU 
•HodirKHi'B Steiion, 305, 323. 
Honicuri, bill, 5J« 

Hullaiit]r*b, t34. 

Holum, Dr., 107. 1 10, 

Huiifrj n»l, 323- 
HypuTEu, ritrfT 353^ 354, Sio. 
Uypvui, iiir«r, 353. 

[bn BAttttah, 139. 

IiMtti of Aluik&t, 132. 

ItnbHi^ orZiiobu, il3. 

Isdiui AtcfainUgOi 258,351, 
IngocBang^f , lO-L 
Inbuntoue. Ill, 213. 

InOOct*, lr4& 

Imn Db&tu'1-iiP*4i polun, IIX 
Imu, lirtT, 73,88, 
vcMtl, 171. 
liU del Duct. 

Cairncn, X44, 
klc of Bourbon, 33X 
Inlsltc, ca|n, l43. 

IdiT, riTW, 333,35fir 
iBtiu, 35X 

Itchialeh 34, nrer, 300. 

Jo^tiA, DotVoR, 188, L93, 300. 
Jingwcrm 3TX 
J4o, couDtTT, 118. 

Japoiv, 381, 

Jonlvt, Off IvlcV fort, L10. 
J*nlinr, linit., IJf., 137, IfiO. 
JaTo, m 35», 360. 361. 

J&mttii, 113. 

JeM All, 124. 

-Ucku, 114. 

Hoburitl, 131. 

- - 157, 

Kinbvi, 1X7, 

--&jr-P, 144. 

JfWbi, tribe, 13X 
Jintc&)e, 353, 

Jn^, Him TV, 154, 

-HulUiiijr^, blud, 135. 

- - — Klblijut, 133. 

Jimr, I3X 

Jlti>lM,3(l5,306, 308, 331, rf Mf. 
Juuenlb, baj, 136. 

Jufb, Cwde, 184, 

JoILOb'b Deud, 310. 

Jnnbo, riTn, 116. 

Jcmk, riffor, XD7, rt Mmj. 

JovBri, 116. 

JuwRibni pntlca, 136, 

Julie, natioit, 373. 

Kabai ikiliB, 51, 

Kadarba. 309. 

Ka4i4r, UX 


Kalt itai Omar, 116. 

KaT< Ibu Ofoutt, 116, 
fUlauJchak, 3U, 

KantFiilt Brili^ riyCT, 17, * 

Kamtaclutba, 361. 

Kora Octub S5, lortftitt, 390, 
Kannultabufa, fiJl, Ol. 

K«ct*l Wadi, 135. 

Kedotida, 371. 

Kediji, river, 206. 

Keelwa, riear, 373. 

KtliugD, ritef, IM, 331* 

Kcmikairait Idll, 5X 
Kemh, 113. 

Kerich. 3i3L 
Koibin, bay, 100, 110. 

Keaid. 113. 

Keelings, 37X 
Keria-una, hill, 5X 
Kcir^lia, 3D6. 
l^lulCsn family, 137, 

Khar Jenunnb, 144. 

Ki lelscd, 364- 
Kldimde, 2o6. 

KUea, 167,191* lOfl, 301, 334. 
Kuncaiil, cuuntrr, 37X 
Kingani, river, ‘2u6. 

KLnbiram, 354. 

Kirinuajara, mnuntain, 313. 
Kinavet, ielsnd, 138. 

Kiuipe, etreun, 199, 
KiiiTTuI*ak,397, 

Kalvueir, 151, 158. 

KomaDti, notkaa* 373. 

KomKf 

Konjec, 371. 

Koume, uarion, 37X 
Kurrt, narim, 373. 

Koas Djarilgalch, 35X 
—-TendBKMS. 

Koto, 371. 

KrUmI SHuilh ibD All, 124. 

1^— -Sbeihh UidirML, 134. 
KuirstW, 13. 

Kumlauuna, rivet, 89. 

Kunguoibe, ta«n, 199. 

Kurile, iflaiwU, ^1* 

Lac4i>«<]e, bay, 167, 

La Fnmun, 245,246,247. 

Lagm SecOh 371, 777. 
la^iia, 336, 

-- del Carpintero^ 23S, 

—de Tnminiai, 244, 248. 

del Vientoy 251. 

LaidWe Pcfida, 331, .m 
lake Albeit, 104, 187, 183. 
BmuhT, 17^ 184. 

Rliia, ni. 

-- Fnmey 177, 

Gwrjtf, l?l, 

-Hawden, 170, 171, 179, l63. 
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Lttfci- nf 211. 

Vidorii, 163^ ISl. 
l^lia^4|Kl', 172. 

3W.. 

ldOCiH»t 3&I. 

X^FiunB, riTCTj 2]^ 

I>hi«m 106. 

I^uiidit, frt Lttuhgo, tii'er, 1BS» tMrf*. 

LimMtuD«. emk, 307. 

Lindy, rifTT^ 373. 
fJnfrct, or IiicffiJif rim, 208. 

IW, 23G. 

Litrer[io«i1, nir«f( 3fl4. 

Liniiiu, rimt 199, 2Ul»2a5, 3|0, 232, 
233. 

triW, 372. 

LgtodA, 213^231, 232- 
LwrA, or Room, n7er, 233. 

TxiOSb, Of f^iAta, ofl<iil^i, riTrr, 210. 

L«f£l SbmaJey’* CaUnct, 97. 

Jj» Tia Bruns, 2-lS. 

Lnuiiiidf Ajchipelaga, 331, 

LubIbU, Tifir, 219, 220. 222. 

LnapulB^ rhrtr, 220, ti ivf. 

LtiAfafA, river, 222. 
r.tjhfint«ci(^, river, 227,238, 

LubltsM*, river, 218. 

T.BibLLn, river, 218, 219, 223. 

LardnOa, 202, 21-1, 221,222, 2H 331, 
232. 

Lucosi, pecfite, 206. 

l.umt, nver, 203 la 213, 23:1,234, 372. 
LuCob, rinr, 373. 

Laful^ rirpr, 210,222. 

rivvr, 219. 

I.iulhim, 201. 

LalzB, river, 2l8, 

I^ibf lingo, 109, 301,233, 234. 

Luliu, river, 318, 310. 

Lulijtuc^ river, 221, 

Luviri, river, 320, vf jv^, 

MAliuhgQ, peofile, 109. 

STBcalMres, tri^, ISO, 193. 

SljLckenzie, river, 341. 

MsdiiniiB, 227,230. 

Micub, ikstioni oftbr, lOl. 

M'GrBth, Mr,. 161. 

Sl^Pbdvoii, river, 337. 

Lijiir, 397, 

Aligofi, river, 209, 210. 

Msgruie, 372, 373. 

Kebrali, tribe, 11L 
2lal|viriilitatji>4i^ tribe, 84. 

JUsiM, 2Q7, 

MajuimB, 206, 

MAbUbIi, 148, 149. 

MBkBlln, 162 
Mskoko, 188. 

MiUupda, 371. 

AIbIiix Prnlnmle, 360. 
hlBiriuis, 33. 


Usuo^ netuHi, 189. 

Menjavovouline, or Cliire river, 158. 
alButnvlwj 371. 

StarruBfi, people, 189. 
llfBi|.tu, peaplv, 204. 

MBnnmuie, Slobotmiecl, 373^'379. 
MBngiiBB, river, 18$. 

UaDpitjani, tribe. 49, se^. 
IfimvlBl, 298,303. 

Blstavi, peapfv, 200, 201,202i 

-, lerritnry of tlrf, 197, 

llBrengue, 227. 

MbtIb, vesie], 164. 

JfiuXHiin nefm^ 86, ef jv^. 

AtsFEMB, 3^ 

Mjuwu, river, 206. 209. 

Mumruiii, river, BO. 

BTBmnvr, dv Ubivid, 208, 

SlBitin, cBpe, 172,184. 

Muimba, tribe, lOt, 122. 

Masugn, river, 373, 

UuDTjre, river, 373. 

Kr»i«i, 194. 

Hiitwtiey, rirct, 207, 372, 

Matuisl, river, 109. 

MotrisiJuiB, lulls, 14. 
lUBWTinna-iiieketsibB, hillocks, 1$, 
MununDa, Izibc^ 371. 

3(aiitifm, peaplr. 203, £06. 

rivtr, 371. 

Al'Biu, Moviia, 19^. 

U^boiigih, river, I 99 . 

Slelinda^ 191, 192, 193. 

Al^nfnun, river, 14. 

Jlerbut, nr Sfnr^, 123. 
Aleremntgika. |i«npi*, 212 
HeriEuvet, 309. 

Urki«^ Gulf of, 236. 
liteylm, 132, 

M'gulm. 206. 

Uilitai^ 200, 216^ 234. 

Mimvet, 297. 

MisetaU, H). 

UijiiBippi, 236, 

Mirjac, or 3|uj4o, people, 190, 20l. 
HootB, 3^ 

^loklBiterv, 371. 

Hn^luitdi, 600. 

UcmlBM, 187, ISO ID 193,212. 
kfnndell, 373. 

Altifketnuiti, eitapire, 187, L5% 196. 
Mon/bi, bIbiuI, 30^ 

UmwelL, 373. 

Moniah, river, 374. 

MwHitiocwlB, rivtr, 310. 

MeaonVKSir petmle. 200 to 234. 
MurH)uiji>t(i|Bi, 186 to 180^ llM, 211. 
MntHe Velcsm, 270. 

MurDtevuniB, rivif, 230, ft jej. 
Utiiniru-de Gallai, eap, 167. 

Honvi, 184. 

Motbal, IlSlo 127, 148. 
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Mot?nnb>liL, tnounUmi of, ^1,2^ 
UorwuTO, 2^ 232, 234. 

Morani, Mfi, 207. 

, UolXiiicbiiiun^ orSw&ti Ttvi'^r, 311. 
UuieTnii, iiliind, t2^, l43i 
MiMityrui, 270, 371,273» 274. 

Uouiit lUikrr, 

-. tIetMflu, no, 1^ 104. 

Bryan, 33 L. 

--— Butt, ratigv^ 

— -■ St. GaLfL«l, 244, 

-GaoibicT, 103, 173; 170, iSl. 

Hltcbrll, 303. 

-UuuUatt, IT I, nfi, 154; 

-—-^SclMi^ck, 172 nd, 173, IS7. 
Utiura, lagoon, 233. 

--rjtrr, 331, 222, 224,227. 

193 ta 227. 

Mvoambiqur, 232,233. 

“-—---chantiel, lio, 

“ wjj»d% J 03. 

M'Mgan, euMUtry of the, 20 J. 209, 212, 

M "laiiira, 212 
Muncfai, 221. 

Huaffi, 223. 

JUucamiiia, 200, 211 la 213, 231. 
Mueeri, IkcEory, 2J4, 213,210, 231. 
Macaoieogo, people, 200,3tlL 
HuchiTA, petiple, 2D3. 

Mucnirp, rWcr, 220. 

MuOra, nrMnOn, 22Z 
MDjmnr, 204. 

Mujjfanwl, nwnnt, 171,170, 184. 
MulwHliirtir rirer, 199, 

Mutnboi^ people, 190,13I. 

Muirflnoo, Iriw, 209. 

HuuViiaal, people, 200. 

Sfurigbuf S«, river, JUO, 

Mtmay, river, IflJ, lOa. 102 id 194. 

— --, nlle^r of ihe, 32S, 332, 

Mniojiiw. empire, 234. 

--- tmltoo, 2tl0. 

Muruinra, rivrr, 19'*, 197, 200 lo 2(G. 
HuiinihM, peo|ile, 190, l91. 

Mujlnvbuaii, indera, 107* 

Nununljq Aeakuiga, 217. 

M wfcu.M’wtnl, 21). 


Nmiw* of llw Maelutwic, 313, 
Nattniiw, laleml ^ 3l}0, 

Niulii, 293, 2D0, 

Nrvrier, fiver, 204. 

NeatK, or N'yMai, Ute, 203. 
Nchl Salrh thn Hti4, ISO, 

New AiriMettLiin, 102. 

CaUhai, 374. 

iiLuiil, 301. 

-Guinea 301, 3a^ 363, 

—— Orictuii, 236. 

'-Keaknii, 36|. 

Ni^, 21/9, 

^iU. 193 to 19a, 


^fiDl(«nMTe, Of Mewnv nei, 1 &8. 

N>n, 232,233. 

fno^nt&u], l90, 203. 

Notcfolk GUud, ^1. 

N’Turi, take, 1B3, 199, 291, 2O2»210, 
232 tn 234. 


Oa««a,m 

Otauijfa, 212. 

OcDom, 374. 

Oj^arm, 207, 

Ogam, 37s, 

Ojiubil^ 207. 

CMia, 207. 212, 231,232,37S, 
Olbdfl, 352, 3i0,9a7, 

Omuu 390, 

Omboli, tS?. 

OiiuigTiJia, 207, 

OiLatuheira, 212, 

Onegate, 371. 

OuDTo, river, 30. 

Otwnga, or O^rVutea, or BMenHa, 
212 , 


OfBOge Hirer, I09. 
Oaaiijra, 37i. 

Ongan. tribc^ 372. 
Oragoii, 2U7, 

Oieiiga, 207, 

OahiBiwi, 207. 
OHnit,2l2. 

Outn, oroaltppwwL, 340, 
Ovuita, kingiLiin, 21X 
Ojiyi, kiutplunj, 211, 
Oijr, rim, 203j 210. 


207, 


PvUcoo, rrrer, 02, 69. 
Paiworii feut, 43. 

Pajarn; river, 248. 

PdJnvui, iiluiiif^OI. 
Palhiuru^ ahnal, 130, 
PalioaUa, rirer, 248. 

Palmai. poinL 233. 

PlMube, 3^, 
l^uco^ 2 ^, rj 

rircr, 333 lo 335, 
mpUiitun, 14. 
Pahtaokn, poeUnt*. 13, 

Palta, IM. 

Pr»k of MiDhall, 132, 133, r/ 
Peel Do«ta«, 303. 


iej. 


Fttaguiii lituxi, 184, 

PeiHtqidi Sgngo, 216, 

J^koiv sulrof, 331, M7. 
Penn, iilmd, 131, 133, */ m. 
Fenun (iulr, 14E». 

Petrie'* HhuI, 311. 
Pbllippbr*, 3$1. 

Pi*l, 248. 


PiaaighfftU,, litb,, 69, ^ 

Fic« Altp,niountAiiit, 200, 261,103, 270, 
-de CiuT«i, 273. 
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Pico dm Crai, 174. 

-do Po*o, 271, 274, 275. 

-dm Pcdtm, 274, 275, 276, 

-<U Vmm, 28U, 281, 

Pilot Rock, 154. 

Pine-mpplM, 4X 
Pirmrm, 1, 2, 6. 

Plmuti of St, M'tchmeri, 282. 
Poiut Hmlbiimca, 2<>4. 

— ■ Pmlmma, 2M. 

-P^ 203, 206, 231. 

- Xicmlcngo, 244. 

Poloago, 215. 

Pomb^ 188. 


Quenlurma, 278. 

Qucrimbm ^■^and^. 232. 

—■ ri»«, 195. 

Qunlm, mmnh. 219, ‘220. 
Qulboodm, 219. 

I^ichinga, territory, 225, 226. 
QuidU. 223. 225. 

Qui!^.e, 229. '230, ‘23*2. 

- . - rircr, 198. 

Quindonirm, bUoda, 217. 
Quoto Hill, 155. 

Rmbo d« Piexe, 370 l 
R mmimi, femat of, 120. 
Rmmirrx, iilmod of, 211. 
Rmocbo d* EmuIma. 218. 

- de Mmgmne, 253. 
limpid Bmj trilw, 181. 

Rmptm, rirer, 189. 

Kma Aduib, 106. 

—>•! Ahinmr, 116. 

- Akmintt, or Aknii, 144. 
-Aimh, 157. 

-Ajeir, 147, 150, 151. 

—> Bir Reama, 143. 

-Elirkmb, 106, 110, 112. 


Rma Pmilmk, 113, 114. 

-T'Cl Hmdd, 144. 

-Haaek, 130. 

-HmtUb, 106. 

-Huttin, 129, 130. 

— laolctte, 150. 

-Jet, 143. 

-Jeiinh, 142. 

— Kmnran, 132, 147. 

-el Khmbhmb. 143, 144. 

-Kbmamim, 140, 142. 

-Mmrkmx, 14‘2. 

— Uinji, 132. 

— klontriib, 131, 132. 

-N4a, 116, 127, 128. 

— Rehmmt, 146. 

-Rijmmmt, 146. 

-Ruoa, 14.3. 

— Sminhml, 130. 

-Smnibar, 12». 

— Smukiri^, 140. 

-Sijir, 111, 115, 116,147. 

-.Shmrwein, 106, 110. 

-Shmtt. 137. 

-Sbeikb All, 153. 

-- Shuwmmijmb, 132. 

-Sijmn, 153, 154. 

-Yul. 116. 

Rmt River. 338, 341. 

Reil Sea, I5(^ 151, 15^ at aey. 
Renat Jrumr, 140, 141. 

Relva, 273. 

Reimiir, Mr., 108. 

— Lieut., 158. 

Reu, river, 218. 

Ribicrm Grande, 270, 276,281. 

-- Quenti, 277, ‘280. 

Riguni, 206. 

Riauro Grmnde, rivrr, 228. 
Rivoli Bay, 171, 172, 183. 
Rubat, 118. 

Rocky Mountmina, 370. 
Rodcndo. ialand. 138. 

Rovna, river, 233. 

Rolbi, or Rufum, river, 222. 
Robambi, people, 206. 

Ropele, river, 218. 

Ropocjr, river, 218. 

Roalo de Cam, 270. 

-deCmo,271. 

Roea'a Creek, 167, 168. 
Ruuenga, people o(, 194. 
Riupura, rircr, 222. 

Rufum, river, 72%. 

Ruguru, ^wople, 204. 

Rupununt, firat Call of, 6. 
RuMll'a Cap, 314. 

Ruvu, 206, 506. 

Ruro-runt, fall, 14. 

Siabrinm Ialand, 273. 

Sarrarri, mouutmina, 15. 


PonU Delgada, 268.271, 272,273, 274. 
Pootoa, 352. 

Popham, Sir Home, 153. 

Port Kaaiiigtoii, 364. 

Povoafao, ‘J71. 

Povaga, ‘J06,207,37*2. 

Preater John, 234. 

Prim, river, 131. 

Prince of Dramark, vtawl, 171. 

Prutb, rivrr, 352. 

Pueblo Viejo, 239. 

Polo Caador, ialand, 360. 

Punta or Ponta Delgada, 268 to 271. 
Puninaru, river, 18. 

Qua, 371. 

Quango, or Quanza, or Quaai, river, 214, 
•216, 217, 232. 

Quanaa, river, 186, 196, 203, 217. 
QuaUtta, river, 6. 

,Quavi. or River of KUva, 195, 203, 210, 


« 




Siglur, I 
SigoHc; 372. 

SagHtT 246. 

S«]r, 1l3vH^^ 

Sutit Lorrtuo, 

SalUUi, n6. 

Salt Ciwk, \Si, IS3,133, 

SaU ■ RekIci, 1 67^ 4i jtf. 

Sutuvmti^, 3S0. 

Blandm* lirut., lOS, 

SumIj or l^tuer'l IiIuhI, 3I3> 314, 

Siangi, 207. 

S&a Gabrcf], 244. 

SaucTtiiU, 372. 

Sui;w, 371. 

Son Juan Uutltu, 240,230. 

■^— F(4io, liTtf, 244, 

rl CItuqmtci, 143. 

SintB Ana do Tamaulipaa, 23S. 

I SG J. 

Santo Efpirltj), 304, 

SuACta, Till, 16. 

Sardit, 330, 

Sclianck. toount, 173,174,174, 164. 
SdKiinbuiXk'tcxpMUUots lia multi, lUl, 
Sihut, 103. 

ScTthk, 3W, 3S6, 

SCTthiuu, 3S4,33$, 

Bellalv 128. 

SeUtf Cidsdau ut^ntaini, 370, 37 L 27C, 
281. 

—-V TiJltj of, 1233, 376, 280. 

Sena, 130 to lOS, 220,230. 

S«rm da Agoa d* Fto, uMHialaiii, 309. 
370. 37$, aSO. 

—— Gofdii, mountain, 260, 274, *76. 
SbediUd iU) Ad, 112. 

ShfiDtliau, mountain, L40. 

Sherlifii, Mr,, 173. 

StiMlu, 372. 

Siem Acttai, 3$, 

Sibgapoce, 369, 

Sbigoar, or Sogou, 3D8, 

Simpauiy mw. 337. 

Biptmwiiii, river, 9 ]. 

Sir HtiMo Porpliain, I $3. 

Sir VVaUet Calanct, 00, 

Slave Like, 343. 

Small Cramauliiie, 347. 

Smilb, Mr., 106, 1 IT. 

Socolrm 146,151. 

Sodalu ialKod, 130. 

So&lah. 180. 

Sokotr^ 107. 

Somali, cooot, 150. 

Smth AuftrolLa, 3G1,304. 

Soulkej, Dr.. 0$. 

Spenerr'a Golf, 100, 

SU Antkoit;, cape, 157- * 

6l. Gftit^, peak of, 380. 

Sc Gabriel, mouiiJa, 244. 

St. Mary'j bloiid, 300. 


St. MiGhBEl'a, iiJaiMl, 208. 

Stiiort River, 32G. 

Suatigan, 207. 

Subhart, mivuiitain mnge, 117, 1 37, 140, 
Sewu^^tute, 3$. 

Suk Haaek, plain of, 130. 

Sultan AhmHl, ]06^ 

—“ Omar ibn Taaarr, lOSU 
Sumatra, ialond, 358, 360, Ml. 

Sunrti, 308. 

Surdjaya, 360. 

Sur Cr^, 1.43. 

Sum, 336, 

Suworu-aaru, 15, 

Swaba, livtr, 206, 207, 20(3, 212. 

Tihiuca, 240,230. 

— - - river, 344, «# «. 

Tabanuillo, river, 246. 

Tahl ranm, 151, 157, <1 a^, 

Tamaridab, 151. 

Tamaulit^ Santa Ana de, 238. 

Tameii, river, 340, 

Tamiogna, lake and lonni of, 241,343. 
Tampico^ 236, 

-el Alto, 339,141, 

Tanaii, rim, 3JV3, 350. 

Tango, country, 2^ 235. 

Tauquiijo^ ba]^ of, HI. 

— — —, bar of, 143- 
Tanqujrco, 304. 

Tapanoni, river, 69. 

Taurot*, tribe, 20. 

Tauri, 353L 

Taiuicn, erCrinitn, 333, 355. * 

Tameupani, nountaln, 14, 15. 

Tarama% fTibe, 35^ 45, M. 

TebadOa, 373. 

Tebamah, tlT, 1]6 l 

Tqiethan, rivir and town. 154,155, 257. 
Trte, ISO, 193,125, 229 tp 23 J. 

Timur, iitaml, 336, 339. 

Ttagali, 119. 

TbaLaL, 113, 

Tliamud and *A''d. tribeay 130, 

TTiouaarkil 1il«, rapida of ibe, DO. 
Toomba, tribe. OTI 
Tof^pdaB, [latiofi, 133, 

Topabk, 140. 

Tomo drl Diabbn, 249. 

Tisrroa Slmitii, 303, 

Tortugu^ ibr, 237. 

Tirkutofo-lenii, fall, 14. 

Tirraelrr, la^ 14. 

Trotobetae, river, 52. 

Tuari VemtTri, 00. 

Tuaiutu, nkfunlajiti, 38. ' 

Tumhadevo, 253, £57, 

TurtafonM, tribe, 84. 

Tuipan, river aibd town, 241,143.313. 
Tjins rim, 153,033. 
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Uwt>lW, 374. 

Uaipra, 

Unuw, rinr» 44. 

UnmoiiiitB, rivcr^ 

UTtlitgih, 374. 

ftll, 63. 

Vu Dinnai 1 Lutd^ 3 &'Sl 
V nnuulu, or VaidodcIu. natjoei. 233^ 
Vet*Cni*»237,23S,2IO. 

VicUwUt Uke, 134. 

ViEla F^uca, 370« 37C» 277. 

Hcrmoaa de ijUtt J nmi Bautula, S19. 
do FtntOr 261, 26-L 
Volta, rirar, 346. 

Wadi Dhafiir, 127. 

Hawlc, 13 £Il 
— Keflifit, 113. 

UadlAli, 105. 

-- llrkot, 131. 

Wal-i|iuli4ri, 2. 

WalpiW river* ISf 
Wamui^ 373. 

Wamiini Serrika, caiaiut, SO. 

Wiunhat, nuije, 166,163, 

WamlKina, river* 28. 

Wuamu, Itr«ain1c4,51,64,66, 64. 
Wuifjarali, Wbgara, or Winjaia, 3fl6- 
Wanyki^ail 

Wuren [ndiaiH, 4-1,84. ' 

Warumui, river, 31. 

Waiaiha, lOl, 

Waivrml, 6, 

JVateiibe^ between tbe barioa of Ibe 
Eavnuibo and Anvuimi, fil. 

WaloiHiui, IringUom of, 106. 

Walu Ticaba, 33. 

W eatber, table of the, off the C4ma Uuria 
lilairds, 146. 

WM]'jii-r(inil4 331. 

Wellihgton, 183. 

WcU-v^, 131, 


Wellated, Lieut.* 107* HO. 

^jEoterti Galrdaoia, 37L 
Wide 313. 

Winde tail weelber in Gulf of Aden, 145* 
Whigin, people; 304. 

W dzAjui, river* 

WobaU*313. 

— Qou^lij, 306. 

^ people* 304. 

Wood, Mr., 160. 

Wayaw^a* tribe, 84. 


XrvB, terrilnrj of the, 23 L 

Voah*, tribe; 371,373L 
Viatao, bill, 31. 

Youil, Mr. 2. 

Y'ucawari, mnuulain* 68. 


Zaire, river* 195, 1S6; 160,117* 234 
Zamberi, the New, rivet, 3^. 

- - river* 188, 100* (91* 107,1S8, 

316* 310,134. 

Zai^ganjHca, tribe, 313 . 

Zaauhiir, 336* 


Zamnu, people* 306. 
Ziht, or Ziwa, 303* 


ZeiLi, 167. 

Zembett* or Zambfae, river, 165. 
ZetoUr* Or Zambte* riVer* 186. 

ZIbi, cataract, 67* 

Zlbingaatiacka, mootilaTn, 61. 
Zimbai* or Znmba^ natloti, 169* 191. 
Zilniel, 300. 

Ziwa* 202; 208. 

Zobgoffiero, 371. 

Zurabaa, or Zimhaa* nation, 180* 
Zumbo, 107. 

Zugda* 203 . 

Zun^goraem; 306. 

Zumifaah, hill, 308. 

— — lake, 200* 
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Fa^ Uis., Uat 1,— trmm ** cmi o o of ita fint diacortmi tlie FkoDch,*' and 
•dJ ** priority both of diaoovory and •otthnsanL*’ ^ 
^ line 2 from bottom,—De Morfau nod O'Gonnan. 

„ line 4 ffom bottom,-./Vr Mocvoo nod Manx 
H line 9 from bottom,—/or Coamcnoloo nod Coatxaoonlcoe. 

M lax., line 1 from Xo^—for Golf of Mexico nod P)uifio. 

M Inia., line 12 from tap,—ybr gcolofj nod gvodmy. * ^ 

n cvB., line 17 from top^/WSm rrad Six. ^ . 

„ 95, line,9 from top,—/hr N. nod S. V' , 

n 152, line 10 from bottom ,—dtk ^ ^ ' 

„ 153, lioe 1 of note,—/cr peak rmf teak. 

„ 159. line 13,—mad 8.21* MX W. IG'. , . 0» (X ll*. 

line 13,—rmd.52* 6^ 27^ 

Im* 14,-med a 43® 42r K. MX . 0® IV V». 

line 15,-med.51* 26' 41". 

lit* 48 milca nod 49 milea. 

„ 161, line 21,—/ir Anfoarwd An^M. 

o ISif life 40 milea nod 4 milm. 

• 183, line 25,-^ 20 milea read 25 milea. 
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